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PROSE EXTRACTS 


PHE Value and Utility of this Volume for the Purpoſes of Education are 
evident on Inſpection. So large a Quantity of excellent Matter has never 
been preſented to ſtudious Youth in fo ſmall a Form. 


The original Oftavo Volume, printed alſo by MR. DIL Ev, has met with 
general Approbation. Its Bulk was, in ſome Caſes,' an Objefion to it. An 
Abridgment of it is therefore here publiſhed; and both the Conduftors of - 
Education and young Perſons who delight in Reading, may now furniſp 
themſelves with ELEGANT EXTRACTS IN PROSE, er 
ELEGANT EXTRACT? IN POETRY, in. the large Octavo Vo- 
lumes, or in the 2 PITOME S, as may bef cl their own Conventence. 


Mx. DiLLy begs leave to An Yate the genuine and "IO Blitians . | | 
of ELEGANT EXTRACTS, which have been ſo long and fo much patro= | 
nized by the Public, are publiſhed with his Name only at the Bottom of the 
Title Page; and that he has no Concern whatever with any Im1TATION © 


which the gaod Succeſs of the gentine and original * may have ca- : 
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ON 


PRONUNCIATION, OR DELIVERY. 


FROM DR. BLAIR'S LECTURES, 


4 | 
OW much ſtreſs was laid upon Pro- 
nunciation, or Delivery, by the molt 
eloquent of all orators, Demoſthenes, appears 


from a noted ſaying of his, related both by 


Cicero and Quinctilian; when being aſked, 
What was the firſt point in oratory ? he an- 
ſwered Delivery; and being aſked, What was 
the ſecond ? and afterwards, What was the 
third ? he {till anfwered, Delivery. There is 
no wonder, that he ſhould have rated this fo 
high, and that for improving himſelf in it, he 
ſhould have employed tfbſe aſſiduous and pain- 
ful labours, which all the Ancients take fo 
much notice of; for, beyond doubt, nothin 
is of more importance. 'To fuperficial think- 
ers, the management of the voice and gef- 
ture, in public ſpeaking, may appear to relate 
to decorat on only, and to be one of the in- 


end of all public ſpeaking, Perſuaſion; and 


therefore deſerves the ſtudy of the moſt grave 


and ſerious ſpeakers, as much as of thoſe, 


whoſe only aim it is to pleaſe. 

For, let it be conſidered, whenever we ad- 
dreſs ourſelves to others by words, our inten- 
tion certainly is to make ſome impreſſion on 
thoſe to whom we ſpeak; it is to convey 
to them our own ideas and emotions. Now 
the tone of our voice, our looks and geſtures, 


interpret our ideas and emotions no leſs than 


words do; nay, the impreſſion they make on 
others, is frequently much ſtronger than any 
that words can make. We often ſee that an 


g | expreſſive look, or a paſſionate cry, unaccom- 


panied by words, conveys to others more 
forcible ideas, and rouſes within them ſtronger 
paſſions, than can be communicated by the 
moſt eloquent diſcourſe. 
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The ſignification 


ferior arts of catching an audience. But this | of our ſentiments, made by tones and geſ- 
is far from being the cafe, It is intimately | tures, has this advantage above that made 
connected with what is, or ought to be, the | by words, that it is the language of na- 


ture. 
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ture. It is that method of interpreting our 
mind, which nature has dictated to all, 
and which is underſtood by all; whereas, 
words are only arbitrary, conventional ſym- 
bols of our ideas; and, by conſequence, muſt 
make a more feeble impreſſion. So true is 
this, that, to render words fully fignificant, 
they mult, almoſt in every caſe, receive ſome 
aid from the manner of Pronunciation and 
Delivery ; and he who, in ſpeaking, ſhould 
employ bare words, without enforcing them 
by proper tones and accents, would leave us 
with a faint and indiſtin& impreſſion, often 
with a doubtful and ambiguous conception of 
what he had delivered. Nay, ſo cloſe is the 
connection between certain ſentiments and 
the proper manner of pronouncing them, that 


he who does not pronounce them after that 
manner, can never perſuade us, that he be- 


lieves, or feels, the ſentiments themſelves. 
His delivery may be ſuch, as to give the lie 
to all that he aſſerts. When Marcus Calli- 
dius accuſed one of an attempt to poiſon him, 
but enforced his accuſation in a languid man- 


ner, and without any warmth or earneſtneſs 


of delivery, Cicero, who pleaded for the ac- 
cuſed perſon, improved this into an argument 
of the falſity of the charge, « An tu, M. 


Callidi niſi fingeres, fic ageres ?** In Shake- 


ſpeare's Richard II. the Ducheſs of York 
thus impeaches the ſincerity of her huſband : 


Pleads he in earneſt ?=Look upon his face, 
His eyes do drop no tears; his prayers are jeſt; 
His words come from his mouth; ours, from 

our breaſt + | 
He prays but faintly, and would be denied; 
We pray with heart and ſoul, 


But, I believe it is needleſs to ſay any 
more, in order to ſhew the high importance of 


2 good Delivery. I proceed, therefore, to ſuch 


' ON PRONUNCIATION, OR DELIVERY, v. 


obſervations as appear to me moſt uſeful to be 
made on this head. rn To Of 

The great objects which every public ſpeaker 
will naturally have in his eye in forming his 
Delivery, are, firſt, to ſpeak ſo as to be fully 
and eaſily underftood by all who hear him; 
and next, to ſpeak with grace and force, ſo as 
to pleaſe and to move his audience. Let us 
conſider what is moſt important with reſpe& 
to each of theſe *. TREE | 


In order to be fully and eaſily underſtood, 


—— 


the four chief requiſites are, A due degree of 
loudneſs of voice; Diſtinctneſs 3, Slownels ; 
and, Propriety of Pronunciation. : 

- The firſt attention of every public ſpeaker, 
doubtleſs, muſt be, to make himſelf be heard 
by all thoſe to whom he ſpeaks. He muſt 
endeavour to fill with his voice the ſpace oc- 
cupied by the aſſembly. This power of 
voice, it may be thought, is wholly a-natural 
talent. It is ſo in a good meaſure; but, 
however, may receive conſiderable aſſiſtance 
from art. Much depends for this purpoſe on 
the proper pitch, and management of the 
voice. Every man has three pitches in his 
voice; the high, the middle, and the low one. 

The high, is that which he uſes in calling 

aloud to ſome one at a diſtance. The low is, 
when he approaches to a whiſper. The middle 
is, that which he employs in common conver- 
ſation, and which he ſhould generally uſe in 
public diſcourſe. For it is a great miſtake, 
to imagine that one muſt take the higheſt 
pitch of his voice, in order to be well heard by 
a great aſſembly. This is confounding two 
things which are different, loudneſs, or 


* On this whole ſubject, Mr. Sheridan's Lec- 
tures on Elocution are very worthy of being con- 
ſulted; and ſeveral hints are here taken from 
them. 010 ene 
A1 ſtrength 
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ſtrength of found, with the key, or note on 


voice louder, without altering the key; and 
we ſhall always be able to give molt body, 
moſt perſevering force of found, to that pitch 
of voice, to which in converſation we are ac- 
cuſtomed. Whereas, by ſetting out on our 
higheſt pitch or key, we certainly allow our- 
ſelves leſs compaſs, and are likely to ſtrain 
our voice before we have done. We ſhall fa- 
tigue ourſelves, and ſpeak with pain; and 
whenever a man ſpeaks with pain to himſelf, 
he is always heard with pain by his audience. 
Give the voice therefore full ſtrength and 
well of ſound ; but always pitch it on your 
ordinary ſpeaking key. Make it a conſtant 
rule never to utter a greater quantity of voice, 
than you can afford without pain to your- 
ſelves, and without any extraordinary effort. 
As long as you keep within theſe bounds, 


the other organs of ſpeech will be at liberty to 


diſcharge their ſeveral offices with eaſe; and 
Jou will always have your voice under com- 


mand. But whenever you tranſgreſs theſe | 


bounds, you give up the reins, and have no 
longer any management of it. It is an uſeful 
rule too, in order to be well heard, to fix our 
eye on ſome of the moſt diſtant perſons in the 
aſſembly, and to confidęr ourſelves as ſpeak- 
ing to them. We naturally and mechanically 
utter our words with fach a degree of ſtrength, 
as to make ourſelves be heard by one to 
whom we addreſs ourſelves, provided he be 
within the reach of our voice. As this is 
the caſe in common converſation, it will hold 
alſo in public ſpeaking. But remember, that 
in public as well as in converſation, it is poſ- 
ble to offend by ſpeaking too loud. This 
extreme hurts the ear, by making the voice 


1 
winch we ſpeak. A ſpeaker may render his 


„„ 


rance of one who endeavours to compel 
ent, by mere vehemence and force of ſound. 
In the next place, to being well heard, and 
clearly underſtood, diſtinctneſs of articulation 
contributes more, than mere loudneſs of ſound. 
The quantity of ſound neceſſary to fill even a 
large (pace, is ſmaller than is commonly ima - 
gined ; and with diftin& articulation, a man 
of a weak voice will make it reach farther, 
than the ſtrongeſt voice can reach without it. 
To this, therefore, every public ſpeaker ought 
to pay great attention. He muſt give every 
ſound which he utters its due proportion, and 
make every ſyllable, and even every letter in 
the word which he pronounces, be heard diſ- 
tinctly; without ſlurring, whiſpering, or fup- 
preſſing any of the proper ſounds. | 

In the third place, in order to articulate diſ- 
tinctly, moderation is requiſite with regard ta 
the ſpeed of pronouncing. Precipitancy of 
ipeech confounds all articulation, and all 
meaning. I need ſcarcely obſerve, that there 
may be alſo an extreme on the oppoſite fide. 
It is obvrous, that a lifeleſs, drawling pro- 
nunciation, which allows the minds of the 


hearers to be always outrunning the ſpeaker, 


muſt render every diſcourſe inſipid and fa- | 
tiguing. But the extreme of ſpeaking too faſt 
is much more common, and requires the more 
to be guarded againſt, becauſe, when it has 
grown up into a habit, few errors are more 
difficult to be corrected. To pronounce with 
a proper degree of ſlowneſs, and with full and 
clear nfs < Wag is the firſt thing to be ſtu- 
died by all who begin to ſpeak in public; and 
cannot be too much recommended to them, 
Such a pronunciation gives weight and dig- 
nity to their diſcourſe. It is a great aſſiſtance 


to the voice, by the pauſes and reſts which it 


come upon it in rumbling indiſtin& maſles ; | allows it more eaſily to make; and it enables 


beſides its giving the ſpeaker the diſagreeable | the ſpeaker to ſwell all his ſounds, both 


with 
more 
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more force and more muſic. It aſſiſts him 
alſo in preſerving a due command of himſelf ; 
whereas a rapid and hurried manner, is apt 
to excite that flutter of ſpirits, which is the 
greateſt enemy to all right execution in the 
way of oratory. © Promptum fit os,” ſays 
Quinctilian, - non præceps, moderatum, non 


lentum.” 


After theſe fundamental attentions to the 
pitch and management of the voice, to diſtinct 
articulation, and to a proper degree of flow- 
neſs of ſpeech, what a public ſpeaker mult, in 
the fourth place, ſtudy, is Propriety of Pro- 
nunciation z or the giving to every word, 
which he utters, that ſound, which the moſt 
polite uſage of the language appropriates to it; 
in oppoſition to broad, vulgar, or provincial 
pronunciation. This is requiſite, both for 
ſpeaking intelligibly, and for ſpeaking with 
grace or beauty. Inſtructions concerning 
this article, can be given by the living voice 
only, But there is one obſervation, which it 
may not be improper here to make. In the 
Engliſh language, every word which conſiſts 
of more ſyllables than one, has one accented 
{yllable. The accent reſts ſometimes on the 
vowel, ſometimes on the conſonant. Seldom, 
or never, is there more than one accented ſyl- 
lable in any Engliſh word, however long ; and 
the genius of the language requires the voice 
to mark that ſyllable by a ſtronger percuſſion, 
and to paſs more ſlightly over the reſt. Now, 
after we have learned the proper ſeats of theſe 
accents, it is an important rule, to give every 
word juft the ſame accent in public ſpeaking, 
as in common diſcourſe. Many perſons err 


in this reſpect. When they ſpeak in public, 

and with ſolemnity, they pronounce the ſyl- 

lables in a different manner from what they 

do at other times. They dwell upon them, 

aud protra them ; they multiply accents on 
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the ſame word ; from a miſtaken notion, that 
it err gravity and force to their diſcourſe, 
and adds to the pomp of public declamation. 
Whereas, this is one of the greateſt faults that 
can be committed in pronunciation; it makes 
what is called a theatrical or mouthing man- 
ner; and gives an artificial affected air to 
ſpeech, which detracts greatly both from its 
agreeableneſs, and its impreſſion. 1 
I proceed to treat next of thoſe higher parts 
of Delivery, by ſtudying which, a ſpeaker 
has ſomething farther in view than merely to 
render himſelf intelligible, and ſeeks to give 
grace and force to what he utters. Theſe 
may be compriſed under four heads, Emphaſis, 
Pauſes, Tones, and Geſtures. Let me only 
premiſe in general, to what I am to ſay con- 
cerning them, that attention to theſe articles 
of Delivery, is by no means to be confined, 
as ſome might be apt to imagine, to the more 
elaborate. and pathetic parts of a diſcourſe ; 
there is, perhaps, as great attention requiſite, 
and as much ſkill diſplayed, in adapting em- 
phaſes, pauſes, tones, and geſtures, properly, 
to calm and plain ſpeaking : and the effect of 
a juſt and graceful delivery will, in every 
part of a ſubject, be found of high importance 
for commanding attention, and enforcing what 
is ſpoken. N | | | 
Firſt, let us conſider Emphaſis ; by this is 
meant a ſtronger and fuller ſound of voice, by 
which we diſtinguiſh the accented ſyllable of 
ſome word, on which we deſign to lay parti- 
cular ſtreſs, and to ſhow how it affects the reſt 
of the ſentence. Sometimes the emphatic 
word muſt be diſtinguiſhed by a particular 
tone of voice, as well as by a ſtronger accent. 
On the right management of the emphaſis, 
depends the whole life and ſpirit of every diſ- 
courſe, If no emphaſis be placed on any 
words, not only is diſcourſe rendered heavy 
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and lifeleſs, but the meaning left often ambi- 
guous, If the emphaſis be placed wrong, we 
pervert and confound the meaning wholly. 
To give a common inſtance; ſuch a ſimple 

ueſtion as this: Do you ride to town to- 
his is capable of no fewer than four dif- 
ferent acceptations, according as the emphaſis 
is differently placed on the words. If it be 
pronounced thus: Do you ride to town to- 
day ? the anſwer may naturally be, No; I 
fend my ſervant in my ſtead. If thus; Do 
you ride to town to-day? Anſwer, No; I 
intend to evalk. Do you ride 7o town to- 
day? No; I ride out into rh fields. Do 
you ride to town 70-day ? No; but 1 ſhall to- 
morrow. In like manner, in ſolemn diſ- 
courſe, the whole force and beauty of an ex- 
preſſion often depend on the accented word; 
and we may preſent to the hearers quite differ- 
ent views of the ſame ſentiment, by placing 
the emphaſis differently. In the following 
words of our Saviour, obſerve in what differ- 


ent lights the thought is placed, according as 


the words are pronounced. „Judas, be- 
trayeſt thou the Son of Man with a kiſs?” 
Betrayeft thou—makes the reproach turn, on 
the infamy of treachery.—Betrayeſt thou— 
makes it reſt, upon Judas's connection with 
his maſter. Betrayeſt thou the Son of Man— 
reſts it, upon our Saviour's perſonal charac- 
ter and eminence. Betrayeſt thou the Son of 
Man with a kiſs ? turns it upon his proſtitut- 
ing the ſignal of peace and friendſhip, to the 
purpoſe of a mark of deſtruction. 

In order to acquire the proper management 
of the emphaſis, the great rule, and indeed the 
only rule poſfible to be given, is, that the 
ſpeaker ſtudy to attain a juſt conception of the 
force and ſpirit of thoſe ſentiments which he 
is to pronounce, For to lay the emphaſis 
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with exact propriety, is a conſtant exerciſe of 
good ſenſe and attention. It is far from be- 
ing an inconſiderable attainment. It is one 
of the greateſt trials of a true and juſt taſte; 
and muſt ariſe from feeling delicately our- 
ſelves, and from judging accurately of what 
is fitteſt to ſtrike the feelings of others. 
There is as great a difference between a chap- 
ter of the Bible, or any other piece of plain 
proſe, read by one who places the ſeveral em- 
phaſes every where with taſte and judgment, 
and by one who neglects or miſtakes them, as 
there is between the ſame tune played by the 
moſt maſterly hand, or by the moſt bungling 
performer. RY 4 

In all prepared diſcourſes, it would be of 
great uſe, if they were read over or rehearſed 
in private, with this particular view, to ſeareti 
for the proper emphaſes before they were __ 
nounced in public ; marking, at the ſame 
time, with a pen, the emphatical words in 
every ſentence, or at leaſt the moſt weighty 
and affecting parts of the diſcourſe, and fixing 
them well in memory. Were this attention 
oftener beſtowed, were this part of pronunci- 
ation ſtudied with more exactneſs, and not 
left to the moment of delivery, as is common- 
ly done, public ſpeakers would find their care 
abundantly repaid, by the remarkable effects 
which 1t would produce upon their audience. 
Let me caution, at the ſame time, againſt one 
error, that of multiplying emphatical words 
too much. It 1s only by a prudent reſerve m 
the ufe of them, that we can give them any 
weight. If they recur too often ; if a ſpeaker 
attempts to render every thing which he ſays 
of high importance, by a multitude of ſtron 
emphaſes, we ſoon learn to pay little regard to 
them. To crowd every ſentence with em- 


phatical words, is like crowding all the pages 
Ro Terk 
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of a book with italic characters, which, as to 
the effect, is juſt the ſame with uſing no ſuch 
diſtinctions at all. . 

Next to emphaſis, the Pauſes in ſpeaking 
demand attention. Theſe are of two kinds; 
firſt, emphatical pauſes; and next, ſuch as 
mark the diſtinctions of fſenſe. An empha- 
tical pauſe is made, after ſomething has been 
ſaid of peculiar moment, and on which we 
want to fix the hearer's attention. Some- 
times, before ſuch a thing is ſaid, we uſher it 
in with a pauſe of this nature. Such pauſes 
have the fame effect as a ſtrong emphaſes, and 
are ſubject to the ſame rules; eſpecially to the 


caution juſt now given, of not repeating them | 


too frequently. For, as they excite uncom- 
mon attention, and of courſe raiſe; expecta- 
tion, if the importance of the matter be not 
fully anſwerable to ſuch expeRation, they oc- | 
cation diſappointment and diſguſt. | 
But the moſt frequent and the principal uſe 


of pauſes, is to mark the diviſions of the ſenſe, | 


and at the ſame time to allow the ſpeaker to 
draw his breath ; and the proper and grace- 
ful adjuſtment of ſuch pauſes, is one of the 
moſt nice and difficult articles in delivery. 
In all public ſpeaking, the management of 
the breath requires a good deal of care, ſo as 
not to be obliged to divide words from one 
another, which have ſo intimate a connection, 
that they ought to be pronounced with the 
fame hreath, and without the leaſt ſeparation. 
Many a ſentence is miſerably mangled, and 


It is a 
great miſtake to imagine, that the breath muſt 


be drawn only at the end of a period, when 
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the voice is allowed to fall. It may eaſily be 
gathered at the intervals of the period, when 
the voice is only ſuſpended for a moment; 
and, by this management, one- may have al- 
ways a ſufficient ſtock for carrying on the 
longeſt ſentence, without improper interrup- 
tions. 5 


If any one, in public ſpeaking, ſhall have 


| formed to himſelf a certain melody or tune, 


which requires reſt and pauſes of its own, 
diſtinct from thoſe. of the ſenſe, he has, un- 
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us to ſpeak when engaged in real and earneſt 
diſcourſe with others. Ch 
When we are reading or reciting verſe, 
there is a peculier difficulty in making the 
pauſes juſtly. The difficulty arifes from the 
melody of verſe, which dictates to the ear 
pauſes or reſts of 1's own; and to adjuſt and 
compound thefe properly with the pauſes of 
the ſenſe, ſo as neither to hurt the ear, nor 
offend the underſtanding, is ſo very nice a 
matter, that it is no wonder we fo ſeldom 
meet with good readers of poetry. There 
are two kinds of pauſes that belong to the 
muſic of verſe; one is, the pauſe at the end of 
che line; and the other, the cæſural pauſe in 
tre middle of it. With regard to the pauſe at 
the nd of the line, which marks that ſtrain or 
vert. to be finiſhed, rhyme renders this always 
ſenſihe, and in ſome meaſure compels us to 
obſerve it in our pronunciation. In blank 
verſe, wrere there is a greater liberty permit- 
ted of ruaning the lines into one another, 
ſometimes without any ſuſpenſion in the ſenſe, 


it has been made a queſtion, Whether, in 


reading ſuch verſe with propriety, any regard 
at all ſhould be paid to the cloſe of a line? 
On the ſtage, where the appearance of ſpeak - 
ing in verſe ſhould always be avoided, there 
can, I think, be no doubt, that the cloſe of 
. fuch lines as make no pauſe in the ſenſe, 
mould not be rendered perceptible to the ear. 
But on other occaſions, this were improper : 
for what is the uſe of melody, or for what end 
Has the poet compoſed in verſe, if, in reading 
his lines, we ſuppreſs his numbers; and de- 
grade them, by our pronunciation, into mere 
proſe? We onght, therefore, certainly to read 
blank verſe fo as/tq make every line ſenſible 
to the ear, At the ſame time, in doing ſo, 
every appearance of ſing- ſong and tone muſt 
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the line, where it makes no pauſe in the mean- 
ing, ought to be marked, not by ſuch a tone 
as is uſed in finiſhing a ſentence, but without 
either letting the voice fall or elevating it, it 
ſhould be marked only by ſuch a ſlight ſuſ- 
penſion of ſound, as may diſtinguiſh the paſ- 
{age from one line to another, without injure 
ing the meaning. | 

The other kind of muſical pauſe, is that 
which falls ſomewhere about the middle of the 
verſe, and divides it into two hemiſtichs; a 
pauſe, not ſo great as that which belongs to 
the cloſe of the line, but ſtil] ſenſible to an or- 
dinary ear, This, which 1s called the czſural 
pauſe, in the French heroic verſe falls uni- 
formly in the middle of the line, in the Eng- 
Iifh, it may fall after the 4th, 5th, 6th, or 7th 
ſyllables in the line, and no other. Where 
the verſe is fo conſtructed that this cæſural 
pauſe coincides with the flighteſt pauſe or di- 
viſion in the ſenſe, the line can be read easily; 
— = the twa firſt verſes of Mr. Pope's Meſ- 
jah, 


Ye nymphs of Solyrna ! begin the ſong ; 
To heavenly themes, ſublimer ſtrains belong; 


Bat if it ſhall happen that words, which have 
ſuch a ſtrit and intimate connection, as not 
to bear even a momentary ſeparation, are di- 
vided from one another by this cæſural pauſe, 
we then feel a fort of ſtruggle between the 
ſenſe and the ſound, which renders it difficult 
to read ſuch lines gracefully, The rule of 
proper pronunciation in ſuch cafes is, to re- 
gard only the pauſe which the ſenſe forms; 
and to read the line accordingly. The neg- 
left of the cæſural pauſe may make the line 
found ſomewhat unharmoniouſly; but the 
effect would be much worſe, if the ſenſe were 
ſacrificed to the found. For inſtance, in the 
following line of Milton, 5 


be caretully guarded againſt, Te cloſe of 


& 


mean. 
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ithout 
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Which did not ſuit ſuch emetions, inſtead of 
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— What in me is dark, | 
Illumine; what is low, raiſe and ſupport. 


— 


The ſenſe clearly dictates the pauſe after 
&« illumine, at the end of the third ſyllable, 
which, in reading, ought to be made accord- 


ingly ; though, if the melody only were to be 


regarded, © illumine*” ſhould be connected 
with what follows, and the pauſe not made 
till the 4th or 6th ſyllable. So in the follow- 
ing line of Mr, Pope's (Epiſtle to Dr. Ar- 
buthnot) + : 


—_ _— 


I fit, with ſad civility I read: 


The ear plainly points out the czſural pauſe 
as falling after « fad,” the 4th ſyllable. But 
it would be 'very bad reading to make any 
pauſe there, ſo as to ſeparate * ſad”? ande ci- ; 
vility.“ The ſenſe admits of no other pauſe 
than after the ſecond ſyllable „“ fit,” which 
therefore mult be the only pauſe made in the 
reading. | 


I proceed to treat next of Tones in pro- 


nunciation, which are different both from em- | 


phaſis and pauſes; conſiſting in the modula- 
tion of the voice, the notes or variations of 
ſound which we employ in public ſpeaking. 
How much of the propriety, the force and 
grace of diſcourſe, muſt depend on theſe, will 
appear from this ſingle conſideration; that to 
almoſt every fentiment we utter, more eſpe- 
clally to every ſtrong emotion, nature hath 
adapted ſome pecuhar tone of voice; inſo- 
much, that he who ſhould tell another that he 
was very angry, or much grieved, in a tone 


being believed, would be laughed at, Sym- 
athy is one of the moſt powerful principles 
y which perſuaſive diſcourſe works its ef- 


ct. The ſpeaker endeavours to transfule | 
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into his hearers his own ſentiments and emo- 
tions; which he can never be ſucceſsful in 
doing, unleſs he utters them in ſuch a mare 


ner as to convince the hearers that he feels 
them *. b 1 
therefore, deſerves to be attentively ſtudied 


The proper expreſſion of tones, 


by every one who would be a ſucceſsful 
orator. | LES 
The greateſt and moſt material inſtruc- 
tion which can be given for this purpoſe is, 
to form the tones of public ſpeaking upon the 
tones of ſenſible and animated converſation. 
We may obſerve that every man, when he is 


much in earneſt in common diſcourſe, when 


he is engaged in ſpeaking on ſome ſubject 
which intereſts him nearly, has an eloquent cr 
perſuaſive tone and manner, What is the 
reaſon of aur being often ſo frigid and unper- 
ſuaſive in public diſcourſe, but our departing 
from the natural tone of ſpeaking, and deli- 
vering aurſelves in an affected, artificial man- 


* < All that paſſes in the mind of man may be 
c reduced to two claſſes, which I call, Ideas, and 
% Emotions. By Ideas, I mean all thoughts 
c which riſe and paſs in ſueceſſion in the mind: 
« By Emotions, all exertions of the mind in ar- 
c ranging, combining, and ſeparating its ideas; 
<« as well as all the effects produced on the mind 
„ itſelf by thoſe ideas, from the more violent 
<« agitation of the paſſions, to the calmer feelings 
<« produced by the operation of the intellect and 
cc the fancy. In ſhort, thought is the object of 
©« the one, internal feeling of the other. That 
cc which ſerves to expreſs the former, I call the 
« Language of Ideas; and the latter, the Lan- 
« guage of Emotions. Words are the ſigns of the | 
ce one, tones of the other, Without the uſe of 
c theſe two ſorts of language, it is impaſſible to 
© communicate through the ear all that paſſes in 
c the mind of man.” £4 
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ner? Nothing can be more abſurd than to 
imagine, that as ſoon as one mounts a pulpit, 
or riſes in a public aſſembly, he is inſtantly to 
lay aſide the voice with which he expreſſes 
himſelf in private; to aſſume a new, ſtudied 
tone, and à cadence altogether foreign to his 


natural manner. This has vitiated all deli- 
very; this has given riſe to cant and tedious 


monotony, in the different kinds of modern 


ee ſpeaking, eſpecially in the pulpit. Men 
eparted from nature; and ſought to give a 
beauty or force, as they imagined, to their diſ- 
courſe, by ſubſtituting certain ſtudied muſical 
tones, in the room of the genuine expreſſions 
of ſentiment, which the voice carries in natu- 
ral diſcourſe. Let every public ſpeaker guard 
againſt this error. Whether he ſpeak in a 
private room, or in a great aſſembly, let him 
remember that he ſtill ſpeaks. Follow na- 
ture: conſider how the teaches you to utter 
any ſentiment or feeling of your heart. Ima- 
gine a ſubject of debate ſtarted in converſation 
among grave and wiſe men, and yourſelf bear- 
Ing a ſhare in it. Think after what manner, 
with what tones and inflexions of voice, you 


would on ſuch an occaſion expreſs yourſelf, 


when you were moſt in earneſt, and ſought 
moſt to be liſtened to. Carry theſe with you 
to the bar, to the pulpit, or to any public aſ- 
ſembly; let theſe be the foundation of your 
manner of pronouncing there; and you will 
take the ſureſt method of rendering your de- 
livery both agreeable and perſuaſive. | 
1. have ſaid, Let theſe converſation tones 
be the foundation of public pronunciation; 
for, on ſome occaſions, folemn public ſpeak- 
Ing requires them to be exalted beyond the 

in of common diſcourſe. 
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1 * 


In a formal, | 
ſtudied oration, the elevation of the ſtyle, and 
the harmony of the ſentences, prompt, almoſt 


1 


4 


| 
i 
? 
i 
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* 
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| neceſſarily, a modulation of voice more round- 


ed, and bordering more upon muſic, than con- 
verſation admits. This gives riſe to what. is 
called, the Declaiming Manner. But though 
this mode of pronunciation runs conſiderably 


beyond ordinary diſcourſe, yet fill it muſt 
have, for its baſis, the natural tones of grave 


and dignified converſation, I muſt obſerve, 
at the ſame time, that the conſtant indulgence 
of a declamatory manner, is not favourable 
either to good compoſition, or good delivery 
and is in hazard of betraying public ſpeakers 
into that monotony of tone and cadence, 
which is ſo generally complained of. Where- 
as, he who forms the general run of his deli- 
very upon a ſpeaking manner, is not likely, 
ever to become diſagreeable through mono- 
tony. He will have the ſame natural variety 
in his tones, which a perſon has in converſa- 
tion. Indeed, the perfection of delivery re- 
quires both theſe different manners, that of 
ſpeaking with livelineſs and eaſe, and that of 
declaiming with ſtatelineſs and dignity, to be 
poſſeſſed by one man; and to be employed by 
him, according as the different parts of his 


diſcourſe require either the one or the other. 
This is a perfection which is not attained by 
many; the greateſt part of public ſpeakers 


allowing their delivery to be formed altoge- 
ther accidentally, according as ſome turn of 
voice appears to them moſt beautiful, or ſome 
artificial model has caught their fancy; and 


acquiring, by this means, a habit of pronun- 
| ciation, which they can never vary. But the 


capital direction, which ought never to be for- 
gotten, is, to copy the proper tones for expreſ- 
ſing every ſentiment from thoſe which nature 
dictates to us, in converſation with others; to 
ſpeak always with her voice; and not to form 
to ourſelves a fantaſtic public manner, from 

EY, an 
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* 


than others do. The French and the Italians 


words with ſome actions and geſticulations, 


an abſurd fancy of its being more beautiful 
r 50 22/205 15et6d 

It now remains to treat of Geſture, or what 
is called Action in public diſcourſe. Some 
nations animate their words in common con- 
verſation, with. many more motions of the body 


1 


are, in this reſpe&t, much more ſprightly than 
we. Bat there 1s no nation, hardly any per- 
fon ſo phlegmatic, as not to accompany their 


on all occaſions, when they are much in ear- 
neſt. It is therefore unnatural in a public 
ſpeaker, it js inconſiſtent with that earneſtneſs 
and ferioufneſs which he ought to ſhew in all 
affairs of moment, to remain quite unmoved 
in his outward appearance; and to let the 
words drop from his mouth, without any ex- 
prefſion of meaning, or warmth in his geſ- 
A os Frogs as, {Agel 7 


The fundamental rule as to propriety of 


action, is undoubtedly the ſame with what 1 
gave as to propriety of tone. Attend to the 
looks and geſtures, in which earneſtneſs, in- 
e compaſſion, or any other emotion, 
diſcovers itſelf to moſt advantage in the com- 
mon intercourſe of men; and let theſe be your 
model. Some of theſe looks and geſtures are 


* < Loquere,“ (ſays an author of the laſt cen- 
tury, who has written a Treatiſe in Vexſe, de Geſtu 
et Voce Oratoris) e: T ee 00) eee 
R 1 Te 1. n ani 18 gies 1 
— Loquere; hoc vitium commune, loquatur | 
Ut nemo; at tensa-declamartet omnia voge. 
Tu loquere, ut mos eſt hominum; Boat & latrat 

ille: , EE ö A ' 
. 4 40 1 1 AS 4 ii nne 
Ille ululat; rudit hic (fari ſi talia dignum eſt); 


« Non hominem vox ulla ſonat ratione loquen- 
i „ {4 8 * 


; tem. b 3 41 4 £45 IS a 
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common to all men; and there are alſo certain 


individual. A public ſpeaker muſt take tha 
manner which is moſt natural to himſelf.” For 
it is here juſt as in tones. It is not the buſis 
neſs of a ſpeaker to form to himſelf a certain 
ſet, of motions and geftures, which he thinks 
moſt becoming and agreeable; and to practiſe 
theſe in public, without their having any cor- 
reſpondence to, the manner which is natural to 


him week nas His geſtures and motions 
gught all to carry that kind of expreſſion which 


nature has dictated to him; and, unleſs this 
be the caſe, it is impoſſible, by means of any 
ſtudy, to avoid their appearing {tiff and 
forced. e SE LI 01 [FUTON 
However, although nature mult be the 
ground work, I admit that there is room in 
this matter for ſome ſtudy and art. For 


many perſons are naturally ungraceful in the 


motions which they make; and this ungrace- 
falneſs might, in part at leaſt, be reformed 
by application and care. The ſtudy of action 
in public ſpeaking, conſiſts chiefly i guarding. 
againſt awkward and diſagreeable motions, 
and in learning to perform ſuch as are natüral 
to the ſpeaker, in the moſt becoming manner, 
For this end, it has been adviſed by writers on 


this ſubject, to practice before a mirror, hexe 


one may ſee, and judge of his own geſtures. 
But I am afraid; perſons are- not always the 
beſt judges of the gracefulneſs of their own 
motions: and/one may declaim long enough 
before a mirror, without correcting any of his 
faults: The judgment of a friend, whoſe _ 
good, taſte they can truft, will be found of 
much greater advantage to beginners, than any* 
mirror they can uſe. With regard to. parti: 


cular rules concerning action and geſticulations 5 


Quinctilian has delivered a great many, in 


Lib. II Paris 4675. * laſt chapter of the 12th Bock of his n, 


ſititutionsſ 


we . 8 : "F 0 "x" wo. > 
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ſubject have done little elſe but tranſlate them. 
I am not of opinion, that ſuch rules, deliver- 


ed either by the voice or on paper, can be of 


much uſe, unleſs perſons ſaw them exempli- 
fied before their eyes *. 


I ſhall only add further on this head that 


in order to ſucceed well in delivery, nothing 
is more neceſlary than for a ſpeaker to guard 
againſt a certain flutter of ſpirits, which is 
peculiarly incident to thoſe who begin to ſpeak 
in public. He muſt endeavour above all 
things to be recollected, and maſter of himſelf. 
For this end, he will find nothing of more uſe 
to him, than to ſtudy to become wholly en- 


gaged in his ſubject; to be poſſeſſed with a a 


tenſe of its importance or ſeriouſneſs ;; to be 
concerned much more to perſuade than to 
pleaſe. 


This 


* The few following hints only I ſhall adven- 
ture to throw out, in caſe they may be of any ſer- 
vice. When fpeaking in public, one ſhould ſtudy to 


' Preſerve as much dignity as poſſible in the whole 
attitude of the body. An erect poſture is gene- 


rally to be choſen : ſtanding firm, fo as to have the 
fulleft and freeſt command of all his motions ; any 
inclination which is uſed, ſhould be forwards to- 
wards the hearers, which is a natural expreſſion of 
earneſtneſs. As for the countenance, the chief 
rule is, that it ſhould correſpond with the nature 
of the diſcourſe, and when no particular emotion 


is expreſſed, a ſerious and manly look is always the 


beſt. The eyes thould never be fixed cloſe on any 
one object, but move eafily round the audience. 


In the motions made with the hands, conſiſts the 


chief part of geſture in ſpeaking. The Ancients 
condemned all motions performed by the left hand 
alone; but I am not ſenfivle, that theſe are always 


. LIST 


* 


He will generally pleaſe moſt, when 
pleaſing is not his ſole nor chief aim. 
is the only rational and proper method of 


offentive, though it is natural for the right hand to 
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ſtitutions; and all the modern writers on this 


raiſing one's {ef above that timid and baſhful 
regard to an audience, which is ſo ready te 
diſconcert a ſpeaker, both as to what he is to 
ſay, and as to his manner of ſaying it. 

I cannot conclude, without an earneſt ad- 
monition to guard + p64 all affectation, which 
is the certain ruin of good delivery. Let your 
manner, whatever it is, be your own; neither 
imitated from another, nor aſſumed upon 
ſome imaginary model, which is unnatural to 
you. Whatever 1s native, even nnn ac- 
companied with ſeveral defects, yet is likely 
to pleaſe; becauſe it ſhows us a man; becauſe 
it has the appearance of coming from the 
heart. Whereas a delivery attended with 
ſeveral acquired graces and beauties, if it be 
not eaſy and free, if it betray the marks of 
art and affectation, never fails to diſguſt. To 
attain any extremely correct, and perfectly 
graceful delivery, is what few can expect; ſo 
many natural talents being requiſite to concur 


| be more frequently employed. Warm emotions 


demand the motion of both hands correſponding 
together. But whecher one geſticulates with one 
or with both hands, it is an important rule, that 
all his motions ſhould be free and eaſy. Narrow 
and ſtraightened movements are generally ungrace- 
ful; for which +eafon, motions made with the 
hands are directed to proceed from the ſhoulder, 
rather than from the elbow. Perpendicular 
movements too with the hands, that is, in. the 
traight Vane up and down, which Shakeſpeare, in 
Hamlet, calls, “ ſawing the air with the hand,” 
are ſeldom good. Oblique motions are, in general, 
the moſt graceful, Too ſudden and nimble mo- 
tions ſhould be likewiſe avoided. Earneftneſs can 
be fully exprefſed without them. Shakeſpeare's 
directions on this head, are full of good ſenſe; 
« uſe all gently,” ſays he,“ and in the very tor- 


„rent and tempeſt ot paſſion, acquire a tempe- 
| e rance that may give it fmoothneſo. 


in 


occupied with his ſubject and his ſentiments; 


to prompt and ſuggeſt his manner of delivery. 


ſpeaking, and the moſt neceſſaxy ſtudies for 
that purpoſe, | 


ſenſe of the word, is far from being either a 


in forming it. But to attain, what as to the 
effect is very little inferior, a forcible and per- 
ſuahve manner, is within the power of moſt 
perſons; if they will only unlearn falſe ang 
corrupt habits; if they will allow themſelves 
to follow nature, and will ipeak in public, as 
they do in private, when they ſpeak in earneft, 
and from the heart. If one has naturally any 
groſs defects in his voice or geſtures, he begins 
at the wrong end, if he attempts at reforming 
them only when he is to ſpeak in public : he 
ſhould begin with rectifying them in his private 
manner of ſpeaking; and then carry to the 
public the right habit he has formed. For 
when a ſpeaker is engaged in a public diſ- 
courſe, he ſhould not be then employing his 
attention about his manner, or thinking of 
his tones and his geſtures. If he be fo em- 
ployed, ſtudy and affectation will appear. 
He ought to be then quite in earneſt; wholly 


leaving nature, and previouſly formed habits, 


IT. 
Means of improving in Eloquence. 


I have now treated fully of the different 
kinds of public ſpeaking, of the compoſi- 
tion, and of the delivery of a diſcourſe. Be- 
fore I finiſh this ſubject, it may be of uſs to 
ſuggeſt ſome things concerning the propereft 
means of improvement in the art of public 


To be an eloquent ſpeaker, in the proper 


| 


| able voice. 


4 
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common or an eaſy attainment. Indeed to 
compoſe a florid harangue on ſome poputar 
topic, and to deliver it ſo as to amuſe an au- 
dience, is a matter not very difficult. But 
though ſome praiſe be due .to this, yet the 
idea, which I have endeavoured to give of 
eloquence, is much higher. It is a great 
exertion of the human powers. It is the art 


of being perſuaſive and commanding ; the art, 


not of pleaſing the rancy merely, but of ſpeak 
ing both to the underſtanding and to the heart; 
of intereſting the hearers in ſuch a degree, as 
to ſeize and carry them along with us; and 
to leave them with a deep and ſtrong impreſ- 
ſion of what they have heard. How many 
talents, natural and acquired, muſt concur for 
carrying this to perfection! A ſtrong, lively, 
and warm imagination; quick ſenſibility of 
heart, joined with ſolid judgment, good ſenſe, 
and preſence of mind; all improved by great 
and long attention to ſtyle and compolition; 
and ſupported alſo by the exterior, yet im- 
portant qualifications, of a graceful manner, 
a preſence not ungainly, and a full and tune- 
How little reaſon to wonder, that 
a perfe& and accompliſhed orator ſhould be 
one of the characters that is moſt rarely to be 
found! *: 4 | 
Let us not deſpair, however. Between 
mediocrity and perfection there is a very wide 
interval. There are many intermediate ſpaces, 


which may be filled up with honour; and the 
more rare and difficult that complete perfection 


is, the greater is the honour of approaching to 
it, though we do not fully attain it. The 
number of orators who ſtand in the higheſt 
claſs is, perhaps, ſmaller than the number of 
poets who are foremoſt in poetic fame; but the 
tudy of oratory has this advantage above that 
of poetry, that, in poetry, one muſt be an 


. 


| 


eminently 
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eminently good performer, or he is not ſup- | to treat of the means to be uſed for improve. 


portable; ment in eloquence. ; * 
| ES 21 | . In the firſt place, what ſtands higheſt in 

bake >... — Mediocribus eſſe poëtis the order of means, is perſonal character and 
Non homines, non Di, non conceſſere co- | diſpoſition. In order to be a truly eloquent 
lumæ . T or perſuaſive ſpeaker, nothing is more neceſ- 


| ſary than to be a virtuous man. This was a 


favourite poſition among the ancient rhetori- 
cians: Non poſſe oratorem eſſe niſi virum 
«© bonum.“ To find any ſuch connection 


may poſſeſs a moderate ſtation with dignity, 
Eloquence admits of a great many different 


Wy — #-rms; plain and ſimple, as well as high and between virtue and one of the - higheſt liberal 
my Pathetic; and a genius that cannot reach the arts, muſt give pleaſure; and it can, I think, 
| LJatter, may ihine with much reputation and | ye clearly ſhewn, that this is not a mere 
uſefulneſs in the former. topic of declamation, but that the connec- 
Whether nature or art contribute moſt to | tion here alledged, is undoubtedly found in 
Form an orator, is a trifling enquiry. In all | truth and reaſon. at | 
” attainments whatever, nature muſt be the For, conſider firſt, Whether any thing con- 
prime agent. She muſt beſtow the original tributes more to perſuaſion, than the opinion 
talents, She muſt ſow the feeds ; but culture | which we entertain of the probity, diſintereſted- 
is requiſite for bringing thoſe ſeeds to perfec- neſs, candour, and other good moral qualities 
tion. Nature mult always have done ſome; | of the perſon who endeavours to perſuade ? 
hat; but a great dealwill always be left th ; Theſe give weight and force to every thing 
de done by art. This is certain, that ſtudy | which he utters z nay, they add a beauty to 
and difcipline are more neceſſary for the im- it; they diſpoſe us to liſten with attention and 
provement of natural genius in or ator y, than pleaſure; and create a ſecret partiality in fa- 
they are in poetry. What I mean is, that | your of that fide which he eſpouſes, Whereas 
though poetry be capable of receiving aſſiſtance if we entertain a ſuſpicion of craft and diſin- 
from critical art, yet a poet, without any aid genuity, of a corrupt, or a baſe mind, in the 
from art, by the force of genius alone, can {peaker, his eloquence loſes all its real effect. 
"riſe higher. than a public ſpeaker can do, who It may entertain and amuſe; but it is viewed 
has never given attention to the rules of ſtyle, | as artifice, as trick, as the play only of 
compoſition, and delivery. Homer formed | ſpeech; and, viewed in this light, whom can 
Himſelf; Demoſthenes and Cicero were formed | jt perſuade? We even read a book with more 


by the help of much Jabour, and of many pleaſure, when we think favourably of its 
© affiftances derived from the labour of others, author; but when we have the living ſpeaker 


| After theſe 8 obſervations, let before our eyes, addreſſing us perſonally on 
nus proceed to the main deſign of this lecture; 

} J 1 s * 

N 


| In Eloquence this does not hold. There, one 
| 


— —ł— — — —y 


5 ſome ſubject of importance, the opinion we 

entertain of his character muſt have a much 
more powerful effect. f 

{ But, leſt it ſhould be ſaid, that this relates 

only to the character of virtue, which. one 

| | may 


Wi For God and man, and lettered poſt denies, | 
1 That poets ever are of middling ſize. 
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may maintain, without being at bottom a 
truly worthy man, I muſt obſerve farther, 
that, beſides the weight which it adds to cha- 
racer, real virtue operates alſo in other 
ways, to the advantage of eloquence. a 
Firſt, nothing is ſo favourable as virtue to 
the proſecution of honourable ſtudies. It 
prompts a generous emulation to excel; it 
mures to induſtry; it leaves the mind vacant 
and free, maſter of itſelf, diſencumbered of 
thoſe bad paſſions, and diſengaged from thoſe | 
mean purſuits, which have ever been found 
the greateſt enemies to true proficiency. - 
Quinctilian has touched this conſideration | 
very properly: © Quod fi agrorum nimia 
cc cura, et' ſollicitior rei familiaris diligentia, 
&« et venandi voluptas, et dati ſpectaculis dies, 
ce multum ſtudiis auferunt, quid putamus 
cc facturas cupiditatem, avaritiam, invidiam ? 
c Nihil enim eſt tam occupatum, tam multi- 
& forme, tot ac tam varis affectibus conci- 
« ſum, atque laceratum, quam mala ac im- 
% proba mens. Quis inter hæc, literis, aut 
© ulli bonz arti, locus? Non hercle magis 
% quam frugibus, in terra ſentibus ac rubis 
e occupata *,” | 
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* ce Tf the management of an eſtate, if anxious 
« attention to domeſtic economy, a paſſion for 
hunting, or whole days given up to public 
„places and amuſements, confume ſo much time 
« that is due to ſtudy, how much greater waſte 
«© mult be occaſioned by licentious deſires, avarice, 
« or envy] Nothing is ſo much hurried and agi- 
<« tated, ſo contradictory to itſelf, or ſo violently | 
< torn and ſhattered by conflicting paſſions, as a 
« bad heart. Amidſt the diſtractions which it 


6 produces, what room is left for the cultivation 
« of letters, or the purſuit of any honourable art? 
5 No more, aſſuredly, than there is for the growth 
« of corn in a field that is over-run with thorns 
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But, beſides this conſideration, there is 
another of ſtill higher importance, though I 
am not ſure of its being attended to as much: 
as it deſerves; namely, that from the foun- 
tain of real and genuine virtue, are drawn 
thoſe ſentiments which will ever be moſt 
powerful in affecting the hearts of others. 


Bad as the world is, nothing has ſo great and 


univerſal a command over the minds of men 
as virtue. No kind of language is ſo generally 
underſtood, and ſo powerfully felt, as the na- 
tive language of worthy and virtuous feelings. 
He only, therefore, who poſſeſſes theſe full 
and ſtrong, can ſpeak properly, and in its 
own language, to the heart. On all great 
ſubjects and occaſions, there is a dignity, 


there is an energy in noble ſentiments, which 


is overcoming and irreſiſt ible. They give an 


ardour and a flame to one's diſcourſe, which 


ſeldom fails to kindle a like flame in thoſe who 


| hear; and which, more than any other cauſe, 
beſtows on eloquence that power, for which it 


is famed, of ſeizing and tranſporting an au- 
dience. Here art and imitation will not avail, 


An aſſumed character conveys nothing of this 


powerful warmth. It is only a native and 
unaffected glow of feeling, which can tranſ- 
mit the emotion to others. Hence the moſt re- 
nowned orators, ſuch as Cicero and Demoſt- 
henes, were no leſs diſtinguiſhed for ſome of 
the high virtues, as public ſpirit and zeal for 
their country, than for eloquence. Beyond 
doubt, to theſe virtues their eloquence owed 
much of its effect; and thoſe orations of 


theirs, in which there breathes moſt of the 


virtuous and magnanimous ſpirit, are thoſe 
which have moſt attracted the admiration of 
ages. 3 

Nothing, therefore, is more neceſſary for 
thoſe who would excel in any of the higher 


4 and brambles.“ 


kinds of oratory, than to cultivate habits of 


cha 


/ 
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the ſeveral virtues, and to refine and improve 
all their moral feelings. Whenever theſe be- 
come dead, or callous, they may be aſſured, 
that on every great occaſion, they will ſpeak 
with leſs power, and leſs ſucceſs. The ſen- 
timents and diſpoſitions particularly requiſite 
for them to cultivate, are the following; the 
love of juſtice and order, and indignation at 
inſolence and oppreſſion ; the love of honeſty 
and truth, and deteſtation of fraud, mean- 
neſs, and corruption; magnanimity of ſpirit; 
the love of liberty, of their country and the 
public; zeal for all great and noble deſigns, 
and reverence far all worthy and heroic cha- 
racters. A cold and ſceptical turn of mind 
is extremely adverſe to eloquence; and no leſs 
ſo, is that cavilling diſpoſition which takes 
pleaſure in depreciating what is great, and 
ridiculing what is generally admired. Such 
a diſpoſition beſpeaks one not very likely to 
excel in any thing; but leaſt of all in oratory, 
A true orator ſhould be a perſon of generous 
ſentiments, of warm feelings, and of a mind 
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great and high objects which mankind are 
naturally formed to admire. Joined with the 
manly virtues, he ſhould, at the ſame time, 
poſſeſs ſtrong and tender ſenſibility to all the 
injuries, diſtreſſes, and ſorrows, of his fellow- 
creatures; a heart than can eaſily relent ; that 
can readily enter mto the circumſtances of 
others, and can make their caſe his own. A 
proper mixture of courage, and of modeſty, 
muſt alſo be ſtudied by every public ſpeaker. 
Modeſty is eſſential; it is always, and juſtly, 
ſuppoſed to be a concomitant of merit ; and 
every appearance of it is winning and pre- 
poſſeſſing. But modeſty ought not.: to run 
into exceſſive timidity. Every public Theaker 
ſhould be able to reſt ſomewhat on himſelf; 
and to aſſume that air, not of ſelf-compla- 
cency, but of firmneſs, which beſpeaks a 
conſciouſneſs of his being thoroughly per- 


ſuaded of the truth or juſtice, of what he de- 


livers; a circumſtance of no _ ſmall ccnſe-. 


quence for making impreſſion on thoſe who 


turned towards the admiration of all thoſe | 


hear, 
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BOOK I. MORAL-AND RELIGIOUS. 


§ 1. The Viſion of Mirza, exhibiting a Picture 


of Human Life. 85 
O cording to the cuſtom of my forefathers, 
I always keep holy, after having waſhed my- 
ſelf, and offered up my morning devotions, I 
aſcended the high hills of Bagdat, in order to 
paſs the reſt of the day in meditation and 
prayer. As I was here airing myſelf on th. tops 
of the mountains, I fell into a profound con- 
templation on the vanity of human life; and, 


paſſing from one thought to another, Surely, | 


ſaid I, man is but a ſhadow, and life a dream. 
Whilſt I was thus muſing, I caſt my eyes to- 
wards the ſummit of a rock that was not far 
from me, where I diſcovered one in the habit 
of a ſhepherd, with a little muſical inſtrument 
n his hand. As I looked upon him, he ap- 
plied it to his lips, and began to play upon it. 

he ſound of it was exceeding ſweet, and 
vrought into a variety of tunes that were in- 
x preſſibly melodious, and altogether different 
rom any thing I had ever heard: they put me 
n mind of thoſe heavenly airs that are played 


reſſions of the laſt agonies, and qualify them 


N the fifth day of the moon, which, ac- 


o the departed ſouls of good men upon their, 
rſt arrival in Paradiſe, to wear out the im- 


for the pleaſures of that happy place, My 
heart melted away in ſecret raptures. 

I had been often told, that the rock before 
me was the haunt of a genius; and that ſe- 
veral had been entertained with that muſic, 
who had paſſed by it, but never heard that the 
muſician had before made himſelf viſible. 


When he had raiſed my thoughts, by thoſe . 


tranſporting airs which he played, to taſte the 
| pleaſures of his converſation, as I looked upon 


him like one aſtoniſhed, he beckoned to me, G 


and, by the waving of his hand, directed me 
to approach the place where he ſat. I drew 


near with that reverence which is due to a ſu- 
perior nature; and as my heart was entirely 


ſubdued by the captivating ſtrains I had 
heard, I fell down at his feet, and wept. The 


genius ſmiled upon me with a look of com- 


— 


paſſion and affability that familiarized him to 
my imagination, and at once diſpelled all the 
fears and apprehenſions with which I ap- 
proached him. He lifted me from the ground, 
and taking me by the hand, Mirza, faid he, I 
have heard thee in thy ſoliloquies; follow. me. 
| He then led me to the higheſt pinnacle of the 


eyes eaſtward, ſaid he, and tell me what thou 


ſeeſt. I fee, ſaid J, a huge valley, and a pro- 
1 | digious 


rock, and placing me on the top of it, Caſt thy 


| 
7 
| 
| 
| 
| 
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digious tide of water rolling through it. The | plied and lay cloſer together towards the end 
valley that thou ſceſt, ſaid he, is the vale of | of the arches that were entire, 5 
miſery; and the tide of water that thou ſeeſt, There were indeed ſome perſons, but their 
is part of the great tide of eternity. What is | number was very ſmall, that continued a kind 
the reaſon, ſaid I, that the tide I ſee riſes out | of hobbling march on the broken arches, but 
of a thick miſt at one end, and again loſes it- | fell through one after another, being quite 
ſelf in a thick miſt at the other? What thou | tired and ſpent with ſo long a walk. 5 
ſeeſt, {aid he, is that portion of eternity which I paſſed ſome time in the contemplation of 
is called Time, meaſured out by the ſun, and | this wonderful ſtructure, and the great variety 
reaching from the beginning of the world to | of objects which it preſented. My heart was 
its conſummation. Examine now, ſaid he, this | filled with a deep melancholy, to ſee ſeveral 
ſea that is bounded with darkneſs at both ends, | dropping unexpectedly in the midſt of mixth 
and tell me what thou diſcovereſt in it. I fee | and jollity, and catching at every thing that 
a bridge, ſaid I, ſtanding in the midſt of the ſtood by them, to fave themſelves. Some 
tide. The bridge thou ſeeſt, ſaid he, is hu- | were looking up towards the heavens in al 
man life; conſider it attentively. Upon a more | thoughtful poſture, and, in the midſt of a ſne- 
leiſurely ſurvey of it, I found that it conſiſted culation, tumbled and fell out of fight. Mul- 
of threeſcore and ten entire arches, with ſe- | titudes were very buſy in the purſuit of bub- 
veral broken arches, which, added to thoſe that | bles, that glittered in their eyes, and danced 
were entire, made up the number about an | before them; but often, when they thought 
hundred. As I was counting the arches, the | themſelves within the reach of them, their 
genius told me that this bridge conſiſted at | footing failed, and down they ſunk. In this 
firſt of a thouſand arches; but that a great confuſion of obiefts, I obſerved ſome with 
flood ſwept away the reſt, and left the bridge | ſcimitars in their hands, and others with uri- 
in the ruinous condition I now beheld it : but | nals, who ran to and Fro upon the bridge, 
tell me further, ſaid he, what thou diſcovereſt thruſting ſeveral perfons on trap-doors which 
on it. I ſee multitudes of people paſſing over | did not ſeem to he in their way, and which 
it, ſaid L, and a black cloud hanging on each | they might have eſcaped had they not been 
end of it. As I toeked more attentively, I | thus forced upon them. | on: 
ſaw ſeveral of the paſſengers dropping through | The genius ſeeing me indulge myſelf in 
the bridge into the great tide that flowed un- this melancholy proſpect, told me I had dwelt 
derneath it; and upon further examination, | long enough upon it: Take thine eyes off thei 
perceived there were innumerable trap-doors | bridge, ſaid he, and tell me if thou ſeeſt any 
that lay. concealed in the bridge, which the | thing thou doſt not comprehend. Upon Jook-| 
paſſengers no ſooner trod upon, but they fell | ing up, What mean, ſaid I, thoſe great flights, 
through them into the tide, and immediately | of birds that are perpetually hovering about 
diſappeared. Theſe hidden pit-falls were ſet | the bridge, and ſettling upon it from time to} 
very thick at the entrance of the bridge, ſo that |} time ? I ſee vultures, harpies, ravens, cormo- 
throngs of people no ſooner broke through the | rants, and, among many other feathered crea- 
cloud, but many of them fell into them. They. | tures, ſeveral little winged boys, that perch in 
grew thinner towards the middle, but multi- great numbers upon the middle arches, 1 
| <2 4 41 
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MORAL AND. 


ſaid the genius, are envy, avarice, ſuperſtition, | 


deſpair, love, with the like cares and paſſions 
that infeſt human life. 


I here fetched a deep ſigh : Alas, ſaid I, 


man was made in vain! how is he given away 


to miſery and mortality! tortured in life, and 
ſwallowed up in death! The genius being 
moved with compaſſion towards me, bid me 
quit ſo uncomfortable a proſpe&t. Look no 
more, ſaid he, on man in the firſt ſtage of his 
exiſtence, in his ſetting out for eternity; but 
caſt thine eye on that thick miſt into which 
the tide bears the ſeveral generations of mortals 
that fall into it. I directed my fight as I was 


| ordered, and (whether or no the good genius 


ſtrengthened 1t with any ſupernatural force, or 
diſſipated part of the miſt that was before too 
thick for the eye to penetrate) I ſaw the valley 
opening at the farther end, and ſpreading 
orth into an immenſe ocean, that had a huge 
rock of adamant running through the midit of 
it, and dividing it into two equal parts, The 
clouds ſtill reſted on one half of it, inſomuch 
that I could diſcover nothing in it: but the 
other appeared to me a vaſt ocean, planted 
with innumerable ulands, that were covered 
with fruits and flowers, and interwoven with 
a thouſand little ſhining ſeas that ran among 
I could ſee perſons dreſſed in glorious 
habits, with garlands upon their heads, paſling 
among the trees, lying down by the ſides of 
fountains, or reſting on beds of flowers; and 
could hear à confuſed harmony of ſinging 


virds, falling waters, human voices, and mu- 


ſical inſtruments. Gladneſs grew in me at 
the diſcovery of ſo delightful a ſcene. I wiſhed 
for the wings of an eagle, that I might fly 
away to thoſe happy ſeats; but the genius 
told me there was no paſſage to them, except 


through the gates of death that I ſaw opening | 


every moment upoꝶ the bridge. The iſlands, 
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ſaid he, that lie fo freſh and green before thee, 
and with which the whole face of the ocean 
appears ſpotted as far as thou canſt ſee, are 
more in number than the ſands on the ſea- 
ſhore; there are myriads of iſlands behind 
thoſe which thou here diſcovereſt, reaching 
further than thine eye, or even thine imagina- 
tion, can extend itſelf. Theſe are the man- 
ſions of good men after death, who, according 
to the degree and kinds of virtue in which they 
excelled, are diſtributed among theſe ſeveral 
iſlands, which abound with pleaſures of dif- 
ferent kinds and degrees, ſuitable to the re- 
liſhes and perfections of thoſe who are ſettled 
in them; every iſland is a paradiſe accommo- 
dated to its reſpective inhabitants. Are not 
theſe, O Mirza, habitations worth contending 
for? Does life appear miſerable, that gives thee 
opportunities of earning ſuch a reward ? Is 
death to be feared, that will convey thee to ſo 
happy an exiſtence? Think not man was 
made in vain, who has ſuch an eternity reſerved 
for him.— I gazed with inexpreſſible pleaſure 
on theſe happy iſlands, At length, faid I, 
Shew me now, I beſeech. thee, the ſecrets that 
lie hid under thoſe dark clouds, which cover 
the occan on the other ſide of the rock of ada» 
mant. The genius making me no anſwer, L 
turned about to addreſs myſelf to him a ſe- 
cond time, but I found that he had left me: L 


been fo long contemplating ; but inſtead of 
the xolling tide, the arched bridge, and the 
happy iflands, I ſaw nothing but the long 
hollow valley of Bagdat, with oxen, ſheep, 

and camels, grazing upon the ſides of it. 


\ 


! 8 2. The Voyage of Life an Allegory. | 

Life, ſays Seneca, is a voyage, in the 

progrefs of which we are perpetually change 
5B 3 | 


Ss | 


4 


i 


then turned again to the viſion which I had 


power to chuſe, 


4 * 
ing our ſcenes: we firſt leave childhood be- 
Jänd us, then youth, then the years of ripened 
manhood, then the better or more pleaſin 
= of old age.*—The peruſal of this paſſage 
aving excited in me a train of reflections on 
the ſtate of man, the incefſayt fluctuation of 
his wiſhes, the gradual change of his dipoſi- 
tian to all external objects, and the thought- 
leſſneſs with which he floats along the ſtream 


of time, I ſunk into a ſlumber amidſt my me- 


ditations, and, on a ſudden, found my ears 


Rlled with the tumult of labour, the ſhouts of 


alacrity, the ſhrieks of alarm, the whiſtle of 
winds, and the dath of waters. 
My aſtoniſhment for a time repreſſed my 


curiotity ; but ſoon recovering mytelf ſo far as 


to enquire whither we were going, and what 


was the cauſe of ſuch clamour and confuſion; 


I was told that they were launching our into the 
vcean of Life; that we had already paſſed the 
{treights of infancy, in which multitudes had 
periſhed, ſome by the weakneſs and fragility of 
their veſſels, and more by the tolly, perverſe- 


neſs, or negligence of thoſe who undertook to 


ſteer them; and that we were now on the 
main ſea, abandoned to the winds and billows, 
without any other means of ſecurity than the 
care of the pilot, whom it was always in our 
among great numbers that 
offered their direction and aſſiſtance. 

I then looked round with anxious cager- 
neſs; and, firſt turning my eyes behind me, 
ſaw a ſtream flowing through flowery iflands, 
which every one that failed along ſeemed to 
behold with pleaſure ; but no ſooner touched, 
than the current, which, though not noiſy or 


turbulent, was yet irreſiſtible, bore him away. 


Beyond theſe iſlands, all was darkneſs ; nor 


could any of the paſſengers deſcribe the ſhore 


ut which he firſt embarked, 
Belore me, and on either ſide, was an ex- 
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panſe of waters violently agitated, and cover- 
ed with fo thick a miſt, that the moſt perſpi- 
cacious eyes could fee but a little way. It ap- 
peared to be full of rocks and whirlpools, for 
many ſunk unexpectedly while they were 
courting the gale with full ſails, and inſulting 
thoſe whom they had left behind. So nume- 
rous, indeed, were the dangers, and fo thick 
in darkneſs, that no caution could confer 
ecurity. Vet there were many, who, by falſe 
intelligence, betrayed their followers into whirl- 
pools, or by violence puſhed thoſe whom they 
found in their way againſt the rocks. 
The current was invariableand inſurmount- 
able; but though it was impoſſible to ſail 


againſt it, or to return to the place that was once 


paſſed, yet it was not ſo violent as to allow no 
opportunities for dexterity or courage, ſince, 


though none could retreat back from danger, 


yet they might often avoid it by oblique direc- 
tion. 

It was, however, not very common to ſteer 
with much care or prudence; for, by ſome 
univerſal infatuation, every man appeared to 
think himſelf ſafe, though he ſaw his conſorts 


every moment ſinking round him; and no 


ſooner had the waves cloſed over them, than 
their fate and their miſconduct were forgotten; 
the voyage was purſued with the ſame jocund 
confidence; every man congratulated himſelf 


upon the ſoundneſs of his veſſel, and believed 


himſelf able to ſtem the whirlpool in which 
his friend was ſwallowed, or glide over the 
rocks on which he was daſhed : nor was it 
often obſerved that the ſight of a wreck made 
any man change his courſe ; if he turned aſide 
for a moment, he ſoon forgot the rudder, and 
left himſelf again to the diſpoſal of chance. 

This negligence did not proceed from in- 
difference, or from wearineſs of their preſent 


condition; for not one of thoſe who thus 


ruſhed 
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| ruſhed upon deſtruction failed, when he was 


finking, to call loudly upon his aſſociates for 
that help which could not now be given him: 
and many ſpent their laſt moments in caution- 
ing others againſt the folly by which they 
were intercepted in the midſt of their courſe. 
Their benevolence was ſometimes praiſed, but 
their admonitions were unregarded. | 

'Fhe veſſels in which we had embarked, be- 


ing confeſſedly unequal to the turbulence of - 


the ſtream of life, were viſibly impaired in the 
courſe of the voyage, ſo that every paſſenger 
was certain, that how long ſoever he might, 


| by favourable accidents, or by inceſſant vigi- 
=X lance, be preſerved, he muſt fink at laſt. 


Att 


a 


This neceſſity of periſhing might have been 
expected to ſadden the gay, and intimidate the 
daring, at leaſt to keep the melancholy and 


timorous in perpetual torments, and hinder 


them from any enjoyment of the varieties and 


gratifications which nature offered them as the 
3 folace of their labours; yet in effect none 


rt 


whom it was moſt dreadful; they all had the 
art of concealing their danger from themſelves; | 


ſeemed leſs to expect deſtruction than thoſe to 


EZ and thoſe who knew their inability to bear the 


; | fight of the terrors that embarraſſed their way, 


took care never to look forward, but found 
ſome amuſement of the preſent moment, and 
generally entertained themſelves by playing 
with Hope, who was the conſtant aſſociate of 
the voyage of Life. | 

Yet all that Hope ventured to promiſe, even 
to thoſe whom ſhe favoured moſt, was, not 
that they ſhould eſcape, but that they ſhould 
link laſt; and with this promiſe every one 
was ſatisfied, though he laughed at the reſt for 
ſeeming to believe it. Hope, indeed, appa- 
rently mocked the credulity of her compani- 
ons; for, in proportion as their veſſels grew 


leaky, ſhe redoubled her aſſurances of ſafety; | 
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and none were more buſy in making proviſi- 
ons for a long voyage, than they whom all but 
themſelves ſaw likely to periſh ſoon by irre- 


| parable decay. 


In the midſt of the current of Life, was the 


gulph of Intemperance, a dreadful whirlpool, 


interſperſed with rocks, of which the pointed 


| crags were concealed under water, and the 


tops covered with herbage, on which Eaſe 
ſpread couches of repoſe; and with ſhades, 
where Pleaſure warbled the ſong of invitation. 
Within fight of theſe rocks, all who failed on 
the ocean of Life mult neceſſarily paſs. Rea- 
ſon indeed was always at hand to ſteer the 
paſſengers through a narrow outlet, by which 
they might eſcape ; but very few could, by 
her entreaties or remonſtrances, be induced to 
put the rudder into her hand, without ſtipu- 
ating that ſhe ſhould approach ſo near unto 
the rocks of Pleaſure, that they might ſolace 
themſelves with a ſhort enjoyment of that de- 
licious region, after which they always deter- 
mined to purſue their courſe without any other 
deviation. | | 
Reaſon was too often prevailed upon ſo far 
by theſe promiſes as to venture her charge 
within the eddy of the gulph of Intemperance, 
where, indeed, the circumvolution was weak, 
but yet interrupted the courſe of the veſſel, and 
drew it, by inſenſible rotations, towards the 
centre. She then repented her temerity, and 
with all her force endeavoured to retreat; but 
the draught of the gulph was generally too 
ſtrong to be overcome; and the paſſenger, 
having danced in circles with a pleaſing an 
giddy velocity, was at laſt overwhelmed and 
loſt. Thoſe few whom Reaſon was able to 
extricate, generally ſuffered ſo many ſhocks 
upon the points which ſhot out from the rocks 
of Pleaſure, that they were unable to continue, 
their courſe with the ſame ſtrength and facility 


as before, but floated along timorouſly and 
feebly, endangered by every breeze, and ſhat- 
tered by every ruffle of the water, till they 
ſunk, by flow degrees, after, long ſtruggles, 


at their own folly, and warning others againſt 
the firſt approach of the gulph of intem- 
Perance. | 
There were artiſts who profeſſed to repair 
the breaches and ſtop the leaks of the veſſels 
which had been ſhattered on the rocks of 
Pleaſure, Many appeared to have great con- 
fidence in their ſkill, and ſome, indeed, were 
preſerved by it from ſinking, who had re- 
ceived only a ſingle blow; but I remarked, 
that few veſlels laſted long which had been 
much repaired,” nor was it found that the 
artiſts themſelves continued afloat longer 
than thoſe who had leaſt of their aſſiſtance. 
The only advantage which, in the voyage 
gents was, that they ſunk later, and more 
| ſuddenly; for they 
had ſometimes ſeen all thoſe in whoſe com- 


fancy, periſh in- the way, and at laſt were 


of reſiſtance, or the anguiſh of expectation. 
But ſuch as had often fallen againſt the rocks 
of Pleaſure, commonly ſubſided by ſenſible 
degrees, contended long with the encroach- 
ing waters, and harraſſed themſelves by la- 


with ſucceſs. | | 

As I was looking upon the various fate of 
the multitude about me, I was ſuddenly 
alarmed with an admonition from ſame un- 
known power, © Gaze not idly upon others 
when thou thyſelf art ſinking. Whence is 
this thoughtleſs tranquillity, when thou and 
they are equally endangered?“ I looked, and, 


P 


of Life, the cautious had above the negli- 
paſſed forward till they 
pany they had iſſued from the ſtreights of in- 


overſet by a croſs breeze, without the toil | 


bours that ſcarce Hope herſelf could flatter 
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ſceing the gulph of Intemperance before me, 
ſtarted and awaked. Rambler, 


Y 3. Motives to Piety and Virtue, drawn 
from the Onmſcience. and Omnipreſence of 


the Deity. | 
In one of your late: papers, you had occa- 


ſion to conſider the ubiquity of the Godhead, 


and at the ſame time to ſhew, that as he 
is preſent to every thing, he cannot but be 
attentive to every thing, and privy to all 
the modes and parts of its exiſtence: or, 


in other words, that his omniſcience and om- 


nipreſence are co-exiſtent, and run together 
through the whole infinitude of ſpace. This 
conſideration might furniſh us with many in- 
centives to devotion, and motives to morality z 
but as this ſubje& has been handled by ſe. 
veral excellent writers, I ſhall conſider it in a 
light in which I have not ſeen it placed 
by others. | | 
Firſt, How diſconſolate is the condition of 
an intellectual being, who is thus preſent with 
his Maker, but at the ſame time receives 


no extraordinary benefit or advantage from 


this his preſence ! 

| Secondly, How deplorable is the condition 
of an intellectual being, who feels no other 
effects from this his preſence, but ſuch as 
proceed from divine wrath and indignation ! 

Thirdly, How happy is the condition of 

that intellectual being, who is ſenſible of his 
Maker's preſence ſrom the ſecret effects of his 
mercy and loving-kindneſs ! 


Firſt, How diſconſolate is the condition | 


of an intellectual being, who is thus preſent 
with his Maker, but at the ſame time receives 
no extraordinary benefit or advantage from 


this his preſence! Every particle of matter is 


actuated by this Almighty Being which paſſes 
through it, The heavens and the earth, 


the 
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the ſtars and planets, move and gravitate 
by virtue of this great principle within them. 
All the dead parts of nature are invigorated 
by the preſence of their Creator, and made ca- 
pable of exerting their reſpective qualities. 
The ſeveral inſtin&ts, in the brure creation, do 
likewiſe operate and work towards the ſeveral 
ends which are agreeable to them, by this 
divine energy. Man only, who does not 
co-operate with his holy ſpirit, and 1s unat- 
tentive to his preſence, receives none of theſe 
advantages from it, which are perfe&tive of 
his nature, and neceſſary to his well-being. 


The divinity is with him, and in him, and 


every where about him, but of no advantage 
to him, It is the ſame thing to a man 
without religion, as if there were no God in 
the world. It is indeed impoſſible for an in- 
finite Being to remove himſelf from any of his 
creatures; but though he cannot withdraw 
his eſſence from us, which would argue an 
imperfection in him, he can withdraw from 
us all the joys and conſolations of it.“ His 


* preſence may perhaps be neceſſary to ſupport 


us in our exiſtence; but he may leave this 
our exiſtence to itſelf, with regard to its hap- 
pineſs or miſery. For, in this ſenſe, he may 
caſt us away from his preſenee, and take his 
holy ſpirit from us. This ſingle conſidera- 
tion one would think ſuffioient to make us 


open our hearts to all thoſe infuſions of 


joy and gladneſs which are fo near at hand, 
and ready to be poured in upon us; el- 
pecially when we conſider, 'Secondly, the de- 
plorable condition of an intellectual bing, 
who feels no other effects from his Maker's 
preſence, but ſuch as proceed from divine 
wrath and indignation! NC 

We may aſſure ourſelves, that the great 
Author of nature will not always be as one 
who \is indifferent to any of his creatures. 
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it in all its faculties. 
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| Thoſe who will not feel him in his love, will 


be ſure at length to feel him in his dif- 
pleaſure. And how dreadſul is the condition 
of that creature, who is only ſenſible of the 
being of his Creator by what he ſuffers from 
him! He is as eſſentially preſent in hell as in 
heaven; but the inhabitants of thoſe accurſed 
places behold him only in his wrath, and 
ſhrink within the flames to conceal themſelves 
from him. It is not in the power of imagr- 
nation to conceive the fearful effects of Om- 
nipotence incenſed. hat Lo 
But I ſhall only conſider the wretchedneſs 
of an intellectual being, who, in this life, lies 
under the diſpleaſure of him, that at all times, 
and in all places, is intimately united with 
him. He is able to diſquiet the ſoul, and vex 
He can hinder any 
of the greateſt comforts of life from refreſhing 
us, and give an edge to every one of its 
ſlighteſt calamities, Who then can bear the 
thought of being an 6ut-caft from his pre- 
ſence, that is, from the comforts of it, or 
of feeling it only in its terrors? How pa- 
thetic is that expoſtulation of ' Job, when for 
the real trial of his patience, he was made 
to look upon himſelf in this deplorable condi- 
tion! © Why haſt' thou ſet me as a mark 
© againſt thee, fo that I am become a burden 
to myſelf ?* But, thirdly, how happy is the 
condition of that intellectual being, who is 
ſenſible of his Maker's prefence from the 
fecret effects of lis mercy and loving-Rind- 

nefs : A TI In 
The blefſed in heaven behold him face to 
face, that is, are as ſenſible of his prefence as 
we are of the preſence of any perſon whom 
we look upon with our eyes. There is doubt- 
leſs a faculty in ſpirits, by which they appre- 
hend one another, as our ſenſes do material 
objects; and there is no queſtion but our 
B 4 ſouls, 
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glorified bodies, will by this faculty, in what- 
ever part of ſpace they reſide, be always ſen- 


ſible of the divine preſence. We, who have 


this veil of fleſn ſtanding between us and the 
world of ſpirits, muſt be content to know the 
ſpirit of God is preſent with us by the effects 
which he produceth in us. Our outward 
ſenſes are too groſs to apprehend him ; we 
may however taſte and ſee how gracious he is, 
by his influence upon our minds, by thoſe 
virtuous thoughts which he awakens in us, 
by thoſe ſecret comforts and refreſhments 
which he conveys into our ſouls, and by thoſe 
raviſhing joys and inward ſatisfactions which 
are perpetually ſpringing up, and diffuſing 
themſelves among all the thoughts of good 
men. He is lodged in our very eſſence, and is 
as a ſoul within the ſoul, to irradiate its un- 
derſtanding, rectify its will, purify its paſ- 
ons, and enliven all the powers of man. 
How happy therefore is an intellectual being, 
who by prayer and meditation, by virtue and 
good works, opens this communication be- 
tween God and his own ſoul ! Though the 
whole creation frowns upon him, and all na- 
ture looks black about him, he has his light 


and ſupport within him, that are able to 


cheer his mind, and bear him up in the midſt 
of all thoſe horrors which encompaſs him. 
He knows that his helper is at hand, and 
is always nearer to him than any thing elſe 
can be, which is capable of annoying or terri- 
fying him. In the midſt of calumny or con- 
tempt, he attends to that Being who whiſpers 
better things within his ſoul, and whom he 
Jooks upon as his defender, his glory, and 
the lifter-up of his head. In his deepeſt ſo- 
litude and retirement, he knows that he is in 
company with the _ greateſt of beings; and 


perceives within himſelf ſuch real ſenſations 
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of his preſence, as are more delightful than 
any thing that can be met with in the conver- 
ſation of his creatures. Even in the hour 
of death, he conſiders the pains of his diſſolu- 
tion to be nothing elſe but the breaking down 
of that partition, which ſtands betwixt his 
ſoul, — the ſight of that being who is al- 
ways preſent with him, and 1s about to ma- 
nifeſt itſelf to him in fulneſs of joy. 

If we would be thus happy, and thus ſen- 
ſible of our Maker's preſence, from the ſecret 
effects of his mercy and goodneſs, we mutt 
keep ſuch a watch over all our thoughts, that 
in the language of the ſcripture, his ſoul may 
have pleature m us. We mult take care not 
to grieve his holy ſpirit, and endeayour to 
make the meditations ' of our hearts always 
acceptable in his ſight, that he may delight 
thus to reſide and dwell in us. The light of 
nature could direct Seneca to this doctrine, in 
a very remarkable paſlage among his epiſtles: 
Sacer ineſt in nobis ſpiritus, bonorum malorum- 
que cuiſtos et obſerwator; et quemadmedum nos 
illum tractamus, ita et ille nos. * There is a 
© holy ſpirit reſiding in us, who watches and 
© obſerves both good and evil men, and will 
© treat us after the ſame manner that we 
© treat him.* But I ſhall conclude this diſ- 
courſe with thoſe more emphatical words in 
divine revelation; * If a man love me, he will 
© keep my words; and my Father will love 
© him, and we will come unto him, and make 
© our abode with him.” Spectator. 


8 4. On the Immortality of the Soul. 


I was yeſterday walking alone in one of 
my friend's —_— and loſt myſelf in it very 
agreeably, as I was running over in my 
mind the ſeveral arguments that eftabliſh this 
great point, which is the baſis of morality, 
and the ſource of all the pleaſing hopes and 
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ſecret joys that can ariſe in the heart. of | 
a reaſonable creature. I conſidered thoſe ſe- 
veral proofs drawn, | 

Firſt, from the nature of the ſoul itſelf, and 
particularly its immateriality; which, though 
not abſolutely neceſſary to the eternity of its 
duration, has, I think, been evinced to almoſt 
a demonſtration. | 

Secondly, from its paſſions and ſentiments, 
as particularly from its love of exiſtence, its 
horror of annihilation, and its hopes of im- 
mortality, with that ſecret ſatisfaction which 
it finds in the practice of virtue, and that 


uneaſineſs which follows in it upon the com- 


miſſion of vice. 


Thirdly, from the nature of the Supreme | 


Being, whoſe juſtice, goodneſs, wiſdom, and 
veracity, are all concerned in this point. - 
But among theſe and other excellent argu- 
ments for the immortality of the ſoul, there 
is one drawn from the perpetual progreſs 
of the foul to its perfection, without a poſſibi- 
lity of ever arriving at it; which is a hint 
that I do not remember to have ſeen opened 
and improved by others who have written on 
this ſubject, though it ſeems to me to carry a 
very great weight with it. How can it enter 
into the thoughts of man, that the ſoul, which 
is capable of ſuch immenſe perfections, and of 
receiving new improvements to all eternity, 
ſhall tall away into nothing almoſt as ſoon as 
it is created ? Are ſuch abilities made for no 
purpoſe ? A. brute arrives at a point of per- 
fection that he can never paſs : in a few years 
he has all the endowments he is capable of ; 


and were he to live ten thouſand more, would 


be the ſame thing he is at preſent. Were 
a human ſoul thus at a ſtand in her accom- 
pliſhments, were her faculties to be full blown, 
and incapable of farther enlargements, I could 


imagine it might fall away inſenſibly, and 
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drop at once into a ſtate of annihilation. But 
can we believe a thinking being, that is in a 
perpetual progreſs of improvements, and tra+ 
velling on from perfection to perfection, after 
having juſt looked abroad into the works of 
its Creator, and made a few diſcoveries of his 
infinite goodneſs, wiſdom, and power, muſt 
periſh at her firſt ſetting out, and in the very 
beginning of her enquiries ? — 

A man, conſidered in his preſent ftate, 
ſeems only ſent into the world to propagate his 
kind. He provides himſelf with a ſucceſſor, 
and immediately quits his poſt to make room 
for him. 


— Heres 
Hæredem alterius, velut unda ſupervenit undam. 
Hon. Ep. ii. I. 2. v. 175. 


— - Heir crowds heir, as in a rolling flood 
Wave urges wave. CREECHe 


He does not ſeem born to enjoy life, but 
to deliver it down to others. This is not 
ſurpriſing to confider in animals, which are 
formed for our uſe, and can finiſh their buſi- 
neſs in a ſhort life. The ſilk-worm, after 
having ſpun her taſk, lays her eggs and dies. 
But a man can never have taken in his full 
meaſure of knowledge, has not time to ſubdue 
his paſſions, eſtabliſh his ſoul in virtue, and 
come up to the perfection of his nature, 
before he is hurried off the ſtage. Would an 
infinitely wiſe being make ſach glorious crea- 
tures for ſo mean a purpoſe ? Can he delight 
in the production of ſuch abortive intelli- 
gences, ſuch ſhort-lived reaſonable beings ? 
Would he give us talents that are not to 
be exerted ? capacities that are never to be 
gratified? How can we find that wiſdom 
which ſhines through all his works, in the 
formation of man, without looking on this 
world as only a nurſery for the next, and be- 
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10 
lieving that the ſeveral generations of rational 
creatures, which riſe up and diſappear in ſuch 

uick ſucceſſions, are only to receive their 

rſt rudiments of exiſtence here, and after- 
wards to be tranſplanted into a more friendly 
climate, where they may ſpread and flouriſh 
to all eternity ? | 

There is not, in my opinion, a more 
pleaſing and triumphant conſideration in reli- 
gion, than this of the perpetual progreſs 
which the ſoul makes towards the perfection 
of its nature, without ever arriving at a pe- 
riod in it. To look upon the ſoul as going 
on from ſtrength to ſtrength, to conſider that 
the is to ſhine for ever with new acceſſions of 
glory, and brighten to all eternity; that ſhe 
will be ſtill adding virtue to virtue, and know- 


ledge to knowledge; carries in it ſomething | 
wonderfully agreeable to that ambition which 


is natural to the mind of man. Nay, it muſt 
be a proſpect pleaſing to God himſelf, to fee 
his creation for ever beautifying in his eyes, 
and drawing nearer to him, by greater de- 
grees of reſemblance. 
progetl of a finite ſpirit to perfection, will be 
ufficient to extinguiſh all envy in inferior 
natures, and all contempt in ſuperior. That 
cherubim, which now appears as a God to 
a human ſoul, knows yery well that the pe- 
riod will come about in eternity, when the hu- 
man ſoul ſhall be as perfect as he himſelf now 
is: nay, when ſhe ſhall look down upon that 
degree of perfection as much as ſhe now falls 
ſhort of it. It is true, the higher nature ſtill 
advances, and 


tion is of which he ſtands poſſeſſed at preſent, 
the inferior nature will at length mount up 


Methinks this ſingle conſideration, of the 
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' to it, and ſhine forth in the ſame degree of 


glory. TS 

With what aſtoniſhment and veneration 
may we look into our own ſouls, where there 
are ſuch hidden ftores of virtue and know. 
ledge, ſuch inexhauſted ſources of perfection! 
We know not yet what we ſhall be, nor will 


it ever enter into the heart of man to conceive ' 
' the glory that will be always in reſerve for 


him. The ſoul, confidered with 1ts Creator, 
is like one of thoſe mathematical lines that 
may draw nearer to another for all eternity 
without a poſſibility of touching it: and can 
there be a thought ſo tranſporting as to con- 
ſider ourſelves in theſe perpetual approaches 
to him, who is not only the ſtandard of per- 
fection, but of happineſs ! Spectator. 


§ 5. The Duty of Children to their Parents. 


J am the happy father of a very. towardly 
ſon, in whom I do not only ſee my life, but 
alſo my manner of hfe renewed. It would be 
extremely beneficial to fociety, if you would 


frequently reſume ſubjects which ſerve to 


bind theſe fort of relations faſter, and endear 
the ties of blood with thoſe of good-will, 
protection, obſervance, indulgence, and ve- 
neration. I would, methinks, have this done 
after an uncommon method; and do not 
think any one, who is not capable of writing 
a good play, fit to undertake a work wherein 
there will neceſſarily occur ſo many ſecret 
inſtin&s and biaſſes of human nature, which 
would paſs unobſerved by common eyes. I 
thank Heaven I have no outrageous offence 
againſt my own excellent parents to anſwer 


for; but when I am now and then alone, and 


look back upon my paſt life, from my earlieſt 
infancy to this time, there are many faults 
which I committed that did not appear to me, 
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ſhould be on both fides very deficient, 


not until then a notion of the yearnings of 
heart, which a man has when he fees his 
child do a laudable thing, or the ſudden damp 


_ which ſeizes him when he fears he will act 


ſomething unworthy. ' It is not to be ima- 
gined what a remorſe touched me for a long 
train of childiſh negligences of my mother, 


when I faw my wife the other day look out 


of the window, and turn as pale as aſhes 
upon ſeeing my younger boy fliding upon the 
ice, Theſe fight intimations will give you 
to underſtand, that there are numberlefs little 


crimes, which children take no notice of 


while they are doing, which, upon reflection, 


when they ſhall themſelves become fathers, 


they will look upon with the utmoſt ſerrow 


and contrition, that they did not regard, be- 


fore thoſe whom they offended were to be no 


more ſeen. How many thouſand things do I 
remember, which would have highly pleaſed 
my father, and J omitted for no other reaſon 
but that I thought what he propoſed the 
effect of humour and old age, which I am 
now convinced had reaſon and good ſenſe in 
it! I cannot now go into the parleur to him, 


and make his heart glad with an account of a 


matter which was of no conſequence, but 
that I told it and aQed in it. The good 


man and woman are Jong ſince in their 


graves, who uſed to fit and plot the welfare 
of us their children, while, perhaps, we were 


ſometimes laughing at the old folks at ano- 
The truth of it is, 


ther end of the houſe. 
were we merely to follow nature in thefe 
great duties of life, though we have a ſtrong 
inſtipct towards the performing of them, we 
Age 
is ſo unwelcome to the generality of hind, 
and growth towards manhood fo deſirable 
to all, that reſignation to decay is too diffi- 


come it as well as his predeceſſor. 
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even until I myſelf became a father. I had | 


cult a' taſk' in the father; and deference; 
amidſt the impulſe of gay deſires, appears un- 
reaſonable to the ſon. There are ſo few who. 
can grow old with a good grace, and yet 
fewer who cah come n into the 
world, that a father, were he to be actuated 
by his defires, and a ſon, were he to conſult 
himſelf only, could neither of them behave 
kimfelf as he onght to the other. But when 
reaſon interpoſes againſt inſtinct, where it 
would carry either out of the intereſts of the 
other, there ariſes that happieſt intercourſe of 
good offices between thoſe deareſt relations of 
human life. The father, according to the 
opportunities which are offered to him, 1s 
throwing down bleſſings on the ſon, and the 
ſon endeavouring to appear the worthy off- 
ſpripg of ſuch a father. It is after this man- 
ner that Camillus and his firſt-bern dwell to- 
gether. Camillus enjoys a pleaſing and indo- 
lentold age, in which paſſion is ſubdued and rea 
ſon exalted. He waits the day ot his diffolu + 
tion with a reſignation mixed with delight, and 
the ſon ſears the acceſſion of his father's fortune 
with diffidence, leſt he. ſhould not enjoy or be- 
Add to 
this, that the father knows he leaves a 
friend to the children of his friends, an eaſy 
landlord to his tenants, and an agreeable com- 
panion to his acquaintance. He believes his 
ſon's behaviour will make him frequently re- 
membered, but never wanted. This com- 
merce is ſo well cemented, that without the 
pomp of ſaying, Son, be a friend to ſuch a 
one when 1 am gone; Camillus knows, be- 
ing in his favour is direction enough to the 


grateful youth who is to ſuccecd him, without 


the admonition of his mentioning it. Theſe 
gentlemen are honoured in all their neigh- 
bourhood, and the ſame effect which the court 
has on the manners of a kingdom, their cha- 
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fluence of them. 

My ſon and I are not of fortune to com- 
municate our good actions or intentions to 
ſo many as theſe gentlemen do; but I will 
be bold to ſay, my ſon has, by the applauſe and 
approbation which his behaviour towards me 
has gained him, occaſioned that many an old 
man, beſides myſelf, has rejoiced, Other 


and I have the inexpreſſible happineſs of over- 
hearing our neighbours, as we ride by, point 
to their children, and ſay, with a voice XZ joy, 
66 There they go. Spectator. 


§ 6. The Inportanee of Time, and the pro- 
per Methods of ſpending it. 


We all of us complain of the ſhortneſs of 
time, ſaith Seneca, and yet have much more 
than we know what to do with. Qur lives, 
ſays he, are ſpent either in doing nothing at 
all, or doing nothing to the purpoſe, or in 
doing nothing that we ought to do. We are 
always complaining our days are few, and 
acting as though there would be no end of 
them. That noble philoſopher has deſcribed 
our inconſiſtency with ourſelyes in this par- 


ticular by all thoſe various turns of expreſſion 


and thought which are peculiar in his writ- 
ings. | Y 

I often conſider mankind as wholly incon- 
fiſtent with itſelf, in a point that bears ſome 
affinity to the former. Though we ſeem 
grieved at the ſhortneſs of life, in general, we 


are wiſhing every period of it at an end. The 


minor loggs to be at age, then to be a man of 
buſineſs, then to make up an eſtate, then to 
arrive at honours, then to retire. Thus, al- 
though the whole of life is allowed by every one 
to. be ſhort, the ſeveral diviſions of it appear 


men's children follow the example of mine; 


, 4 
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long and tedious. We are for lengthening 


our ſpan in general, but would fain contract 
the parts of which it is compoſed. The uſurer 
would be very well ſatisfied to have all the 
time annihilated that lies between the preſent 
moment and the next quarter- day. The po- 
litician would be contented to loſe three years 


in his life, could he place things in the poſture 


which he fancies they will ſtand in after ſuch 
a revolution of time. The lover would be 
glad to ſtrike out of his exiſtence all the mo- 
ments that are to paſs away before the happy 


meeting. Thus, as faſt as our time runs, we 


ſhould be very glad, in mott parts of our lives, 
that it ran much faſter than it does. Several 
hours of the day hang upon our hands; nay, 
we wiſh away whole years, and travel through 
time, as through a country filled with many 
wild and empty waſtes which we would fain 
hurry over, that we may arrive at thoſe ſeveral 
little ſettlements or imaginary points of reſt 
which are diſperſed up and down in it. 

If we divide the life of moſt men into twenty 
parts, we ſhall find that at leaſt nineteen of 


them are mere gaps and chaſms, which are 


neither filled with pleaſure nor buſineſs, I do 
not however include in this calculation the life 
of thoſe men who are in a perpetual hurry of 
affairs, but of thoſe only who are not always 
engaged in ſcenes of action; and I hope I 
ſhall not.do an unacceptable piece of ſervice to 
theſe perſons, if I point out to them certain 
methods for the filling up their empty ſpaces 
of life, The methods I ſhall propoſe to 

them are as follow : 1 | 
The firſt is the exerciſe of virtue, in the 
moſt general acceptation of the word. That 
particular ſcheme which comprehends the ſo- 
cial virtues, may give employment. to the 
moſt induſtrious temper, and find a man bu- 
ſineſs more than the moſt active ſtation of _ 
3 . x 
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way almoſt every day of our lives. A man 
has frequent opportunities of mitigating the 
fierceneſs of a party; of doing juſtice to the 
character of a 3 man; of ſoftening the 
envious, quieting the angry, and rectifying 
the prejudiced; whick are all of them em- 
ployments ſuitable to a reaſonable nature, 
and bring great ſatisfaction to the perſon 
who can buſy himſelf in them with diſcre- 
tion. 


There is another kind of virtue that may | 


find employment for thoſe retired hours in- 


which we are altogether left to ourſelves, and 


deſtitute of company and converſation ; I 


mean that intercourſe and communication 


which every reaſonable creature ought to main- 


tain with the great Author of his being. The 
man who lives under an habitual ſenſe of the 


divine preſence, keeps up a perpetual chear- 


tulneſs of temper, and enjoys every moment 
the ſatisfaction of thinking himſelf in company 


with his deareft and beſt of friends. The 
time never lies heavy upon him: it is impoſ- 
ſible for him to be alone. His thoughts and 
paſſions are the moſt buſied at ſuch hours 
when thoſe of other men are the moſt unactive. 
He no ſooner ſteps out of the world but his 
heart burns with devotion, ſwells with hope, 


and triumphs in the conſciouſneſs of that pre- 


ſence which every where ſurrounds him; or, 
on the contrary, pours out its fears, its ſor- 


rows, its apprehenſions, to the great Sup- 


porter of its exiſtence. | | 
I have here only conſidered the neceſſity of 
a man's being virtuous, that he may have 
ſomething to do; but if we conſider further, 
that the exerciſe of virtue is not only an amuſe- 
ment for the time it laſts, but that its influence 
extends to thoſe parts of our exiſtence which 


time. 


that is any way comparable to the enjoyment 
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To adviſe the ignorant, relieve the needy, 
comfort the afflicted, are duties that fall in our 


lie beyond the grave, and that our whole eter. 
nity is to take its colour from thoſe hours 
which we here employ in virtue or in vice, the 
argument redoubles upon us, for putting in 
practice this method of paſhng away our 
When a man has but a little ſtock to im- 
prove, and has opportunities of turning it all 
to good account, what ſhall we think of him if 
he ſuffers nineteen parts of it to lie dead, and 
perhaps employs even the twentieth to his 
ruin or diſadvantage ?—But becauſe the mind 
cannot be always im its fervours, nor ſtrained 
up to a pitch of virtue, it is neceſſary to 
find out proper employments for it, in its re- 
laxations. | 0 " 

The next method therefore that T would 
propoſe to fill up our time, ſhould be uſeful 
and innocent diverſions, I mult confeſs I 
think it below reaſonable creatures to be alto- 
gether converſant in ſuch diverſions as are 
merely innocent, and have nothing elſe to re- 
commend them, but that there is no hurt in 
them. Whether any kind of gaming hag 
even thus much to ſay for itſelf, I ſhall not de- 
termine; but I think it is very wonderful to 
ſee perſons of the beſt ſenſe paſſing away a 
dozen hours together in ſhuffling and dividin 
a pack of cards, with no other converſation 
but what is made up of a few game phraſes, 
and no other ideas but thoſe of black or red 
ſpots ranged together in different figures. 
Would nat a man laugh to hear any. one. of 
this ſpecies complaining that life 1s ſhort. 

The ftage might be made. a perpetual 
ſource of the moſt noble and uſeful entertain» 
ments, were it under proper regulations. | 

But the mind never unbends itſelf fo agree- 
ably as in the converſation of a well-chofen 
friend. There is indeed no bleſſing of life 
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of a diſcreet and virtuous friend. It eaſes | 
and unloads the mind, clears and improves 
the underſtanding, engenders thought and 
knowledge, animates virtue and good reſo- 
tation, foothes and allays the paſſions, and 
finds employment for moſt of the vacant 
hours of life. | | 
Next to fuch an intimacy with a particular 
perſon, one would endeavour after a more 


general converſation with ſuch as are capable 


of edifying and entertaining thoſe with whom 
they converſe, which are qualities that ſeldom 
go afunder. 5 | | 
There are many other uſeful amuſements 
of life, which one would endeavour to multi- 
ply, that one might, on all occaſions, have 
recourſe to ſomething rather than ſuffer the 
mind to lie idle, or run adrift with any paſ- 
ſion that chances to riſe in it. | 


A man that has a taſte in muſic, painting, 


or architecture, is like one that has another 


fenſe, when compared with ſuch as have no 
reliſh of thoſe arts. The floriſt, the planter, 


the gardener, the huſbandman, when they 


are only as accompliſhments to the man of 


fortune, are great reliefs to a country life, and 


many ways uſeful to thoſe who are poſſeſſed 
of them. Spectator, 
& 7. Mei{-fpent Time, how puniſhed. 

IT was yeſterday comparing the induſtry 
of man with that of other creatures; in 
which I could not but obſerve, that notwith- 
ſtanding we are obliged by duty to keep our- 
ſelves in conſtant employ, after the ſame man- 
ner as inferior animals are prompted to it by 
inſtinct, we fall very ſhort of them in this par- 
ticular. We are here the more inexcuſable, 
becauſe there is a greater variety of buſineſs 
to which we may apply ourſelves, Reafon 
opens to us a large field of affairs, which 


Boo l. 


other creatures are not capable of. Beaſts 
of prey, and I believe of all other kinds, in 
their natural ſtate of being, divide their time 
between action and reſt. They are always at 
work or aſleep. In ſhort, their waking hours 
are wholly taken up in ſecking after their food, 
or in conſuming it. The kuman ſpecies only, 
to the great reproach of our natures, are filled 
with complaints, that The day hangs 
heavy on them, that They do not 
| know what to do with themfelves,” that 
They are at a loſs how to paſs away their 
time, with many of the like ſhameful 
murmurs, which we often find in the mouths 
of thoſe who are ftiled reafonable beings. 
How monſtrous are ſuch expreſſions among 
creatures who have the labours of the mind, 
as well as thoſe of the body, to turnifh them 
with proper employments ; who, beſides the 
buſineſs of their proper callings and profeſ- 
ons, can apply themſelves to the duties of 
religion, to meditation, to the reading of 
useful books, to diſcourſe; in a word, who 
may exerciſe themſelves in the unbounded 
purſuits of knowledge and virtue, and every 
hour of their lives make themſelves wiſer or 
better than they were before! | 
After having been taken up for ſome time 
in this courſe of thought, I diverted myſelf 
with a book, according to my ufual cuſtom, 
m order to unbend my mind before I went to 
ſleep. The book I made uſe of on this oc- 
caſion was Lucian, where I amuſed my 
thoughts for about an hour among the dia- 
logues of the dead, which in all probability 
produced the following dream. | 
| TI was conveyed, methought, into the en- 
| trance of the infernal regio:zs, where I ſaw 
| Rhadamanthus, one of, the judges of the dead, 
ſeated on his tribupal. On his left-hand 
ſtood the keeper'of Erebus, on his right the 
- keepex 
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MORAL AND 


keeper of Elyſium. I was told he ſat upon 
women that day, there being ſeveral of the | 
ſex lately arrived, who had not yet their man- 


ſions aſſigned them. I was ſurpriſed to hear 
him aſk every one of them the ſame queſtion, 
namely, What they had been doing? 
Upon this queſtion being propoſedy to the 
whole affembly, they ſtared one upon another, 
as not knowing what to anſwer. He then 
interrogated each of them ſeparately. Ma- 
dam, fays he to the firſt of them, you have 


been upon tne earth about fifty years ; what 


have you been doing there all this while ? 
Doing! ſays ſhe, really I do not know what 


I have been doing: I defire I may have time 


given me to recollect. After about half an 
hour's pauſe, ſhe told him that ſhe had been 

laying at crimp; upon which Rhadaman- 
thus beckoned to the keeper on his left hand, 
to take her into cuſtody. And you, madam, 
ſays the judge, that look with ſuch a ſoft and 
languiſhing air; I think you ſet out for this 
place in your nine-and- twentieth year, what 
have you been doing all this while ? I had a 
E deal of buſineſs on my hands, ſays ſhe, 
being taken up the firſt twelve years of my 
life in dreſſing a jointed baby, and all the 
remaining part of it in reading plays and ro- 
Very well, ſays he, you have em- 
ployed your time to good purpoſe. Away 
with her. The next was a plain country- 
woman: Well, miſtreſs, ſays Rhadamanthus, 
and what have you been doing ? An't pleaſe 
your worſhip, ſays ſhe, I did not live quite 
forty yeats; and in that time brought my 
huſband ſeven daughters, made him nine 
thouſand cheeſes, and left my eldeſt girl with 
him to look after his houſe in my abſence, and 
who, I may venture to ſay, is as pretty a houſe- 
wife as any in the country. Rhadamanthus 
{miled at the ſimplicity of the good woman, 


| you, fir, ſaid ſhe. 


RELIGIOUS. 18 


and ordered the keeper of Elyſium to take her 


into his care. And you, fair lady, ſays he, 
what have you been doing theſe five and- thirty 
years? I have been doing no hurt, I aſſure 
That is well, ſaid he, but 
what good have you been doing? The lady 
was in great confuſion at this queſtion, and 
not knowing what to anſwer, the two keepers 
leaped out to ſeize her at the ſame time; the 
one took her by the hand to convey her to 
Elyſium, the other caught hold of her to car- 
ry her away to Erebus. But Rhadamanthus 
obſerving an ingenuous modeſty in her coun- 
tenance and behaviour, bid them both let her 
looſe, and ſet her aſide for a re- examination 
when he was more at leiſure. An old wo- 
man, cf a proud and ſour look, preſented 
herſelf next at the bar, and being aſked what 
ſhe had been doing? Truly, faid ſhe, I lived 
threeſcore-and-ten years in a very wicked 
world, and was fo angry at the behaviour of 
a parcel of young flirts, that I paſſed moſt of 
my laſt years in condemning the follies of the 
times; I was every day blaming the filly con- 
duct of people about me, in order to deter 
thoſe I converſed with from falling into the like 
errors and miſcarriages. Very well, ſays 
Rhadamanthus ; but did you keep the ſame 
watchful eye over your own actions? Why 
truly, ſays ſhe, I was ſo taken up with pub- 
liſhing the faults of others, that I had no 
time to conſider my own, Madam, ſays 
Rhadamanthus, be pleaſed to file of to the 
left, and make room for the venerable matron 
that ſtands behind you, Old gentlewoman, 


| ſays he, I think you are fourſcore : you 


have heard the queſtion, what have you been 
doing ſo long in the world? Ah, Sir! ſays 
ſhe, I have been doing what I ſhould not 
have done, but I had made a firm reſolution 


to have changed my life, if I had not been 
| 75 ſnatched 
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ſnatched off by an untimely end. Madam, 
fays he, you will pleaſe to follow your leader: 
and ſpying another of the ſame age, interro- 
gated her in the ſame form. To which the 
matron replied, I have been the wife of a huſ- 
band who was as. dear to me in his old age as 
in his youth. I have been a mother, and 
very happy in my children, whom ] endea- 
voured to bring up in every thing that is good. 
My eldeſt ſon is bleſt by the poor, and beloved 
by every one that knows him. 
my own family, and left it much more wealthy 
than I found it. Rhadamanthus, who knew 
the value of the old-lady, ſmiled upon her in 
ſuch a manner, that the keeper of Elyſium, 
who knew his office, reached out his hand to 
her. He no ſooner touched her, but her 
wrinkles vaniſhed, her eyes ſparkled, her 
cheeks glowed with bluſhes, and ſhe appeared 
in full bloom and beauty. A young woman 
obſerving that this officer, who conducted the 
happy to Elyſium, was fo great a beautifier, 
longed to be in his hands; fo that preſſing 
through the crowd, ſhe was the next that ap- 
peared at the bar. And being aſked what 
ſhe had been doing the five-and-twenty years 
that ſhe had paſſed in the world? J have en- 
deavoured, ſaid ſhe, ever ſince I came to years 
of diſcretion, to make myſelf lovely and gain 
admirers. In order to it, I paſſed my time 
in bottling up May-dew, inventing white 
waſhes, mixing colours, cutring out patches, 
conſulting my glaſs, ſuiting my complexion, 
tearing off my tucker, ſinking my ſtays— 
Rhadamanthus, without hearing her out, gave 
the ſign to take her of. Upon the approach 
of the keeper of Erebus, her colour faded, 


her face was puckcred up with wrirkles, and 


her whole perſon loſt in deformity. 
{ was then ſurpriſed with a diſtant ſound 
of a whole troop of females, that came forward 
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laughing, ſinging, and dancing. I was very 
deſirous to know the reception they would 
meet with, and withal was very apprehenſive, 
that Rhadamanthus would ſpoil their mirth : 
Zut at their nearer approach the noiſe grew ſo 
very great that it awakened me. . 

J lay fome time, reflecting in myſelf on the 
oddneſs of this dream, and could not forbear 
aſking my own heart, what I was doing? I 
anſwered myſelf that I was writing Guardians. 
If my readers make as good a uſe of this 
work as I deſign they ſhould, I hope it will 
never be imputed to me as a work that is vain 


and ee e / 


I ſhall conclude this paper with recommend- 


ing to them the ſame ſhort ſelf-examination. 


If every one of them frequently lays his hand 
upon his heart, and conſiders what he is doing, 
it will check him in all the idle, or, what 1s 
worſe, the vicious moments of lite, lift up his 
mind when it is running on in a ſeries of in- 
different actions, and encourage him when he 
is engaged in thoſe which are virtuous and 
laudable. In a word, it will very much al- 
leviate that guilt which the beſt of men have 
reaſon to acknowledge in their daily confeſ- 
ſions, of leaving undone thoſe things which 


they ought to have done, and of doing thoſe 


things which they ought not to have done.” 
| Guardian. 


$ 8. A Knowledge of the Uſe and Value of 
Time very important to Youth, 


There is nothing which I more wiſh that 
you ſhould know, and which fewer people do 
know, than the true uſe and value of time. It 
is in every body's mouth; but in few people's 
practice. Every fool who ſlatterns away his 
whole time in nothings, utters, however, ſome 
trite common-place ſentence, of which there 
are millions, to prove, at once, the value "ng 
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all over Europe, have ſome ingenious inſcrip- 
tion to that effect 3 ſo that nobody ſquanders 
away their time, without hearing and ſeeing, | 
daily, how neceſlary it 1s to employ it well, 
and how irrecoverable it is if loſt. But al] 
theſe admonitions are uſeleſs, where there 1s 
not a fund of good ſenſe and reaſon to ſug- 


geſt them, rather than receive them. By the 


manner in which you now tel] me that you em- 
ploy your time, 1 flatter myſelf, that you have 
that fund : that 1s the fund which will make 
you rich indeed. I do not, therefore, mean to 
give you a critical eſſay upon the uſe and abuſe 
of time; I will only give you ſome hints, 
with regard to the uſe of one particular period 
of that long time which, I hope, you have 
before you; I mean the next two years. Re- 
member then, that whatever knowledge you 
do not ſolidly lay the foundation of before you 
are eighteen, you will never be maſter of while 
you breathe. Knowledge is a comfortable 
and neceſſary retreat and ſhelter for us in an 
advanced age; and if we do not plant it while 
young, it will give us no ſhade when we grow 
old. I neither require nor expect from you 
great application to books, after you are once 
thrown out into the great world. I know it 
is impoſſible ; and it may even, in ſome caſes, 
be improper : this, therefore, is your time, 
and your only time, for unwearied and uninter- 


rupted application. If you ſhould ſometimes | 


think it a little laborious, conſider, that la- 
bour 1s the unavoidable fatigue of a necel- 
ſary journey. The more hours a day you 
travel, the ſooner you will be at your journey's 
end, The ſooner you are qualified for your 


liberty, the ſooner you ſhall have it; and your 


manumiſſion will entirely depend upon the 
manner in which you employ the intermediate 
time. I think I offer you a very good bargain, | 


| 
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the fleetneſs of time. The ſun-dials, likewiſe, | 


2 
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when I prom you, upon my word, that, if 


you will do every thing that I would have you 
do, till you are eighteen, I will do every thing 


that you would have me do, ever afterwards. 


Lord Cheſterfield. 
$ 9. On Truth and Sincerity. 


Truth and reality have all the advantages 
of appearance, and many more, If the ſhew 
of any thing be good for any thing, I am 
ſure ſincerity is better: for why does any 
man diſſemble, or ſeem to be that which he is 
not, but becauſe he thinks it good to have 
ſuch a quality as he pretends to? for to coun- 
terfeit and diſſemble, is to put on the appear» 
ance of ſome real excellency. Now the beſt 
way in the world for a man to ſeem to be any 
thing, is really to be what he would ſeem to 
be. Beſides, that it is many times as trou- 
bleſome to make good the pretence of a good 
quality, as to have it; and if a man have it 
not, it is ten to one but he is diſcovered to 
want it, and then all his pains and labour to 
ſeem to have it is loſt, There is ſomething 
unnatural in painting, which a ſkilful eye will © 
eaſily diſcern from native beauty and com- 
plexion. | 

It is hard to perſonate and act a part long; 
for where truth is not at the bottom, nature 
will always be endeavouring to return, and 
will peep out and betray herſelf one time or 
other. Therefore, if any man think it con- 
venient to ſeem good, let him be fo indeed, 
and then his goodneſs will appear to every 
body's ſatisfaction; ſo that, upon all ac- 
counts, ſincerity is true wiſdom. Particu- 
larly as to the affairs of this world, integrity 
hath many advantages over all the fine and 
artificial ways of diffimulation and deceit ; it 
is much the plainer and eaſier, much the ſafer 
and more ſecure way of dealing in the world; 
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glemebit and perplexity, of danger and hazard 
in it; it is the ſhorteſt and neareſt way to our 
end, carrying us thither in a ſtrait line, and 


will hold out and laſt longeſt. The arts of 


deceit and cunning do continually grow 
weaker and leſs effeftual and ſerviceable to 

thatz uſe them; whereas integrity gains 
firength by uſe ; and the more and longer any 
man vraffiſeth it, the greater ſervice 1t does 
bim, by confirming his reputation, and en- 
couraging thoſe with whom he hath to do to 
repoſe the greateſt truſt and confidence in him, 
which is an unſpeakable advantage in the bu- 
fineſs and affairs of life. 

Truth is always conſiſtent with itſelf, and 
needs nothing to help it out; it is always 
near at hand, and fits upon our lips, and 1s 
ready to drop out before we are aware; whereas 
a lie is troubleſome, and ſets a man's inven- 
tion upon the rack, and one trick needs a great 
many more to make it good. It is like build- 
ing upon a falſe foundation, which continu- 
2lly ſtands in need of props to ſhore it up, and 
proves at laſt more chargeable than to have 
raiſed a ſubſtantial building at firſt upon a 
true and folid foundation ; for fincerity is firm 
and ſubſtantial, and there is nothing hollow 
or unſound in it, and becauſe it is plain and 
open, fears no diſcovery; of which the crafty 
man 1s always in danger, and when he thinks 
he walks in the dark, all his pretences are ſo 
tranſparent, that he that runs may read them; 
he is the laſt man that finds himſelf to be 
found out, and whilſt he takes it for granted 
that he makes foals of others, he renders 
himſelf ridiculous. | | 

Add to all this, that ſincerity is the moſt 
compendious wiſdom, and an excellent in- 
ſtrument for the ſpeedy diſpatch of buſineſs 
it creates confidence in thoſe we have to deal 


FEE PROSE EPIT OO ME; 
it has leſs of trouble and difficulty, of entan- | 


þ 


þ 


| 
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with, ſaves the labour of many inquiries, and 
brings things to an iſſue in few words ; it is 
like travelling in a plain beaten read, which 
commonly brings a man fooner to his jour- 
ney's end than bye-ways, in which men often 
lofe themſelves. In a word, whatſoever con- 
venience may be thought to be in falſhood 
and diſſimulation, it is foon over; but the in- 
convenience of it i8, perpetual, becauſe it 
brings a man under han everlaſting jealouſy 
and ſuſpicion, ſo thatſhe is not believed when 
he ſpeaks truth, nor'/truſted perhaps when he 
means honeſtly. 1en a man has once for- 
feited the reputation of his integrity, he is ſet 
faft, and nothing will then ſerve his turn, nei- 
ther truth nor falſhood. e 

And I have often thought that God hath, 
in his great wiſdom, hid from men of falſe 
and diſhoneſt minds the wonderful advan- 
tages of truth and integrity to the proſperity 
even of our werldly affairs; theſe men are fo 
blinded by their covetouſneſs and ambition, 
that they cannot look beyond a preſent ad- 
vantage, nor forbear to ſeize upon it, though 
by ways never ſo indirect; they cannot ſee ſo 
far as to the remote conſequences of a ſteady 


integrity, and the vaſt benefit and advantages 


which it will bring a man at laſt. Were but 
this ſort of men wiſe and clear- ſighted enough 
to diſcern this, they would be honeſt out of 
very knavery, not out of any love to honeſty 
and virtue, but with a crafty deſign to pro- 
mote and advance more effectually their own 
intereſts; and therefore the juſt ice of the di- 
vine providence hath hid this trueſt point of 


wiſdom from their eyes, that bad men might 


not be upon equal terms with the juſt and up- 
right, nd ſerve their own wicked deſigns by 

honeſt and lawful means. 
Indeed, if a man were only to deal in the 
world for a day, and ſhould never have * 
on 


MORAL AND 
fron to converſe more with mankind, never | 
more need their good opinion or good word, 
it were then no great matter (ſpeaking as to 
the concernments of this world) if a man 
ſpent his reputation all at once, and ven- 
tured it at one throw: but if he be to con- 
tinue in the world, and would have the ad- 
vantage of converſation whilſt he is in it, let 
him make uſe of truth and fincerity in all his 
words and actions; for nothing but this will 
Jaſt and hold out to the end: all other arts 
will fail, but truth and integrity will carry a 
man through, and bear him out to the laſt, 
Spectator. 
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8 10. The Neceſſity of forming 
| Principles at an early Age. 

As ſoon as you are capable of reflection, 
you mult perceive that there is a right and 
wrong in human actions. You fee that 
thoſe who are born with the ſame advantages 
of fortune, are not all equally proſperous in 
the courſe of life. While ſome of them, by 
wiſe and ſteady conduct, attain diſtinction in 
the world, and paſs their days with comfort | 
and honour.; others of the ſame rank, by 
mean and vicious behaviour, forfeit the ad- 
vantages of their birth, involve themſelves in 
much miſery, and end in being a diſgrace to 
their friends, and ? burden on ſociety. 
Early, then, you may learn that it is not on 

the external condition in which you find 

yourſelves placed, but on the part which you 
are to act, that your welfare or unhappineſe, 

your honour or infamy, depend. Now, when 
beginning to act that part, what can be of 
greater moment, than to regulate your plan of 
conduct with the moſt ſerious attention, be- 

fore you have yet committed any fatal or ir- 

retrievable errors? If, inſtead of exerting 


* tt. he... 
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ver yourſelves up, at ſo critical a time, tofloth 
and pleaſure; if you refuſe to liſten to any 


j counſellor but humour, or to attend to any 


purfuit except that of amuſement; if you 


| allow yourſelves to float looſe and carelcfs on 


the tide of life, ready to receive any direction 
which the current of faſhion may chance to 
give you; what can you expect to follow 
from ſuch beginnings ? While fo many a- 
round you are undergaing theſad confequences 


of a like indiſcretion, for what reaſon ſhall not 


| theſe conſequences extend to you ? Shall you 


only attain ſucceſs without that preparation, 


and eſcape dangers without that precaution, 
which 1s required of others ? Shall happineſs 
grow up to you of its own accord, and ſoli- 
cit your acceptance, when, to the reſt of man- 
kind, it is the fruit of long cultivation, and 
the acquiſition of labour and care? — De- 
ceive not yourſelves with ſuch arrogant hopes. 
Whatever be your rank, Providence will not, 
for your ſake, reverſe its eſtabliſhed order. 
By liſtening to wiſe admonitions, and tem- 
pering the vivacity of youth with 1 | 
| mixture of ſerious thought, you may enſure 

chearfulneſs for the reft of your life ; but by 


delivering yourſelves up at preſent to giddi- 


neſs and levity, you lay the foundation of 
laſting heavineſs of heart. Blair, 


& 11. The Acquiſition of virtuous Diſpofi- 
tions and Habits a necefſary Part Edu- 
cation. 


When you look forward to thoſe plans of 
life, which either your circumſtances have 
ſuggeſted, or your friends have propoſed, you 
will not heſitate to acknowledge, that in or- 
der to purſue them with advantage, ſome pre- 
vious diſcipline is requiſite, Be aſſured, that 
whatever is to be your profeſſion, no educa- 
tion is more neceſſary to your ſucceſs, than 


reflection for this valuable purpoſe, you deli- 


ö 
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the acquirement of virtuous diſpoſitions and | 


habits, This is the univerſal preparation for 
every character, and every ſtation in life. 
Bad as the world is, reſpect is always paid to 
virtue. In the uſual courſe of human af- 
fairs it will be found, that a plain underſtand- 
ing, joined with acknowledged worth, con- 
tributes more to proſperity, than the brighteſt 
parts without E or honour. Whether 
ſcience, or bu | 

aim, virtue ſtill enters, for a principal ſhare, 
into all thoſe great departments of ſociety. 
It is connected with eminence, in every li- 
beral art; with reputation, in every branch 
of fair and uſeful buſineſs; with diſtinction, 
in every public ſtation. The vigour which 
it gives the mind, and the weight which it 
adds to character; the generous ſentiments 


which it breathes; the undaunted ſpirit which 


ñjt inſpires, the ardour of diligence which it 
quickens, the freedom which it procures from 


pernicious and diſhonourable avocations, are 


the foundations of all that is high in fame or 
great in ſucceſs among men. Whatever or- 
namental or engaging endowments you now 
poſſeſs, virtue is a neceſſary requiſite, in order 
to their mining with proper luſtre. Feeble 
are the attractions of the faireſt form, if it be 


ſuſpected that nothing within correſponds to 


the pleaſing appearance without. Short are 
the triumphs of wit, when it is ſuppoſed to be 
the vehicle of malice. By whatever arts you 
may at fir{t attract the attention, you can hold 
the eſteem and ſecure the hearts of others only 
by amiable diſpoſitions and the accompliſh- 
ments of the mind. Theſe are the qualities 
whole influence will laſt, when the luſtre of 
all that once ſparkled and dazzled has paſſed 
away. Blair. 


$ 12. The Happineſs and Dignity of Man- 


ineſs, or public life, be your 
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| 


fruit: So, if youth be trifled away without 
improvement, manhood will be contemptible, 


[ 
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hood depend upon the Conduct of the youthful 
Age. Tos 32 


Let not the ſeaſon of youth be barren of 


improvements, ſo eſſential to your felicity and 
honour. Your character is now of your own 
forming; your fate is in ſome meaſure put 
into your own hands. Your nature is as yet 
pliant and foft. Habits have not eſtabliſhed” 
their dominion. Prejudices have not pre- 
occupied your underſtanding. The world has 


not had time to contract and debaſe your at- 


fections. All your powers are more vigo- 
rous, diſembarraſſed and free, than they will 
be at any future period. Whatever * 
you now give to your delires and paſſions, 
the direction is likely to continue. It will 
form the channel in which your life is to run; 
nay, it may determine an everlaſting iſſue. 
Conſider then the employment of this im- 
portant period as the higheſt truſt which ſhall 
ever be committed to you ; as, in a great mea- 
ſure, deciſive of your happineſs, in time and 
in eternity. As in the ſucceſſion of the ſea- 
ſons, each, by the invariable laws of nature, 


| affects the productions of what is next in 
courſe ; ſo, in human life, every period of 


our age, according as it is well or ill ſpent, 
influences the happineſs of that which is to 
follow. Virtuous youth gradually brings 
forward accompliſhed and flouriſhing man- 


hood; and ſuch manhood paſſes of itſelf, 


without uneaſineſs, into reſpectable and tran- 
quil old age. 


But when nature is turned out 
of its regular courſe, diſorder takes place in 
the moral, juſt as in the vegetable world. If 
the ſpring put forth no bloſſoms, in ſummer 
there will be no beauty, and in autumn no 


Ibid. 


and old age miſerable. . 
e 5 135 
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8 13. Religion never to be treated with | 


Levity. 


Impreſs your minds with reverence for all 
that is ſacred. Let no wantonneſs of youth- 
ful ſpirits, no compliance with the intempe- 
rate mirth of others, ever betray you into pro- 
fane ſallies. Beſides the guilt which is there- 
by incurred, nothing gives a more odious ap- 
pearance of petulance and preſumption to 
youth, than the affectation of treating religion 
with levity. Inſtead of being an evidence of 
ſuperior underſtanding, it diſcovers a pert 
and ſhallow mind ; which, vain of the firſt 
ſmatterings of knowledge, preſumes to make 
light of what the reſt of mankind revere. At 
the ſame time, you are not to imagine, that 
when exhorted to be religious, you are called 
upon to become more tormal and folemn in 


your manners than others of the ſame years; | 


or to ere& yourſelves into ſupercilious repro- 
vers of thoſe around you. The ſpirit of true 
religion breathes gentleneſs and affability. 
It gives a native unaffected eaſe to the beha- 
viour. It is focial, kind, and chearful ; far 
removed from that gloomy and illiberal ſu- 
perſtition which clouds the brow, ſharpens 
the temper, dejects the ſpirit, and teaches men 
to fit themſelves for another world, by neg- 
lecting the concerns of this. 
gion, on the contrary, connect preparation 
for heaven with an honourable diſcharge of 
the duties of active life. Of ſuch religion 
diſcover, on every proper occaſion, that you 
are not aihamed; but avoid making any un- 
neceſſary oſtentation of it before the world. 

| | Blair. 


| § 14. Temperance in Pleaſure recommended. 


Let me particularly exhort youth to tem- 
_ * Perance in pleaſure, Let me admoniſh them 


2 
# 
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f riod of his life, glov 
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to beware of that rock on which thouſands, 
from race to race, continue to ſplit. The 
love of pleaſure, natural to man in every pe- 
this age with exceſ- 
five ardour. Novefty adds freſh charms, as 
yet, to every gratification. The world ap- 
pears to ſpread a continual feaſt ; and health, 
vigour, and high ſpirits, invite them to par- 
take of 1t without reſtraint. In vain we warn 
them of latent dangers. Religion is accuſed 
of inſufferable feverity, in prohibiting enjoy- 
ment; and the old, when they offer their ad- 
monition, are upbraided with having forgot 
that they once were young.—And yet, my 
friends, to what do the conſtraints of reli- 
gion, and the counſels of age, with reſpe& to 
pleaſure, amount ? They may all be com- 
prized in a few words—not to hurt your- 
ſelves, and not to hurt others, by your purſuit 
of pleaſure. Within theſe bounds, pleaſure 
is lawful ; beyond them it becomes criminal, 
becauſe it 1s ruinous, Are theſe reſtraints 
any other than what a wiſe man would 
chooſe to impoſe on himſelf ? We call you 
not to renounce pleaſure, but to enjoy it in 
ſafety. Inſtead of abridging it, we exhort 
you to purſue it on an extenſive plan, We 
propoſe meaſures for ſecuring its poſſeſſion, 
and for prolonging its duration. Ihid. 


— 


& 15. Irregular Pleaſures. 


— 


By the unhappy exceſſes of irregular plea- 
ſures in youth, how many amiable diſpoſi- 
tions are corrupted or deſtroyed ! How many _ 
riſing capacities and powers are ſuppreſſed ! 
How many flattering hopes of parents and 
friends. are totally extinguiſhed | Who but 
| muſt drop a tear over human nature, when he 
beholds that morning, which aroſe ſo bright, 
overcaſt with ſuch untimely. darkneſs ; that 
good-humour, which once captivated all 
hearts, 


N 
q 
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company, thoſe abilities which were fitted 
for adorning the higheſt ſtations, all ſacrificed 
at the ſhrine of low ſenſuality ; and one who 
was formed for running the * career of life 
in the midſt of public efteem, cut off by his 
vices at the beginning of his courſe; or ſunk 
for the whole of it into inſignificancy and 
contempt !——Theſe, O ſinful Pleaſure, are th 
trophies ! It is thus that, co-operating wit 
the foe of God and man, thou degradeſt hu- 
man honour, and blaſteſt the opening proſ- 
pects of human felicity ! Blair. 


$ 16. Induſtry and Application. 


Diligence, induſtry, and proper improve- 
ment of time, are material duties of the 
young. To no purpoſe are they endowed 
with the beſt abilities, if they want activity 


Tor exerting them. Unavailing, in this caſe, 


will be every direction that can be given 
them, either for their temporal or ſpiritual 
welfare. In youth, the habits of induſtry 
are moſt eaſily acquired: in youth the incen- 
tives to it are ſtrongeſt, from ambition and 
from duty, from emulation and hope, from 
all the proſpects, which the beginning of life 
affords. If, dead to theſe calls, you already 
Hnguiſh in flothful inaction, what will be 
able to quicken the more ſluggiſn current of 
advancing years? Induſtry is not only the 
zaftrument of improvement, but the founda- 
tion of pleaſure. Nothing is fo oppoſite to 
the true enjoyment of life, as the relaxed and 


feeble ſtate of an indolent mind. He who is | 


A ſtranger to induſtry, may poſſeſs, but he 
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conſiſtent with both, that it is hard to deter- 


mine, whether it be a greater foe to virtue, or 
to health and ee Inactive as it is in 
itſelf, its effe&ts are fatally powerful. Though 
it appear a ſlowly-flowing ſtream, yet it un- 
dermines all that is ſtable and flouriſhing. It 
not only ſaps the foundation of every virtue, 
but pours upon you a deluge of crimes and 
evils. It is like water which firſt putrefies 
by ſtagnation, and then ſends up noxious 

vapours, and fills the atmoſphere with death, 
Fly, therefore, from idleneſs, as the certain 
parent both ef guilt and of ruin. And under 
idleneſs I include, not mere inaction only, 
but all that circle of trifling occupations, in 
which too many ſaunter away their youth; 
perpetually engaged in frivolous ſociety, or 
public amuſements; in the labours of dreſs, 
or the oſtentation of their perſons.— Is this 
the foundation which you lay for future uſe- 
fulneſs and eſteem? By ſuch accompliſhments 
do you hope to recommend — to the 
thinking part of the world, and to anſwer the 
expectations of your friends and your country? 
—Amuſements youth requires; it were vain, 
it were cruel, to prohibit them. But, though 
allowable as the relaxation, they are moſt cul- 
pable as the buſineſs, of the young. For they 


cannot enjoy. For it is labour only which 


gives the reliſh to pleaſure. 

inted vehicle of every good man. It is the 
indiſpenſable condition of our poſſeſſing a 
ſound mind in a ſound body. Sloth is ſo in- 


It is the ap- 


1 


| 
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then become the gulph of time, and the poiſon 
of the mind. They foment bad paſſions. 
They weaken the manly pawers. They 
fink the native vigour of youth into con- 
temptible effeminacy. gn 


§ 17. The Employment of Time. 
Redeeming your time from ſuch dangerous 
waſte, ſerk to fill it with employments which 
you may review with ſatisfagion. The ac- 
quiLtion of knowledge is one of the mot 
honourable occupations of youth, The de- 


| 


fire of it diſcovers a liberal mind, and is con- 
| | netted 
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your future courſe is deſtined to be long or 


and, if it continue to be thus conducted, its 


ſplendid figure; yet the time will come when 
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nected with many accompliſhments and many 
virtues. But though your train of life ſhould 
not lead you to ſtudy, the courſe of education 
always furniſhes proper employments to a 
well-difpoſled mind. Whatever you purſue, 
be emulous to excel. Generous ambition, 
and ſenſibility to praiſe, are, eſpecially at your 
age, among the marks of virtue. Think not 
that any affluence of fortune, or any elevation 
of rank, exempts you from the duties of ap- 
plication and induſtry. Induſtry is the law 
of our being; it is the demand of nature, of 
reaſon, and of God. Remember always, that 
the years which now paſs over your heads, 
leave permanent memorials behind them. 
From your thoughtleſs minds they may eſ- 
cape ;z but they remain in the remembrance, 
of God. They form an important part of 
the regiſter of your life. They will hereafter 
bear teſtimony, either for or againſt you, at 
that day when, for all your actions, but par- 
ticularly for the employments of youth, you 
mult give an account to God, Whether 
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ſhort, after this manner it ſhould commence ; | 


concluſion, at what time ſoever it arrives, will 
not be inglorious or unhappy. Blair. 


$ 18. The Neceſity of an early and doſe 
Application to Wiſdom. . Fe. 


Tt is neceſſary to habituate our minds, in | 


our younger years, to ſome employment 
which may engage our thoughts, and fill the 
capacity of the ſoul at a riper age. For, 
however we may roam in youth from folly to 
folly, too volatile for reſt, too ſoft and effemi- 
nate for induſtry, ever ambitious to make a 


we ſhall outgrow the reliſh of childiſh amuſe- | 
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taſte for manly ſatisfactions to ſuceeed in their 
room, we mult of courſe become miſerable, at 
an age more difficult to be pleaſed. While 
men, however unthinking and unemployed, 
enjoy an inexhauſtible flow of vigorous ſpi- 
rits; a conſtant ſucceſſion of gay ideas, 
which flatter and ſport in the brain, makes 
them pleaſed with themſelves, and with every 
frolic as trifling as themſelves: but, when 
the ferment of their blood abates, and the 
trethneſs of their youth, like the morning 
dew, paſſes away, their ſpirits flag for want 
of entertainments more ſatisfactory in them- 
ſelves, and more ſuited to a manly age; and 
the ſoul, from a ſprightly impertinence, from 
quick ſenſations, and florid deſires, ſubſides 
into a dead calm, and ſinks into a flat ſtupi- 
dity. The fire of a glowing imagination (the 
property of youth) may make folly look 2 
ſing, and lend a beauty to objects, which have 
none inherent in them: juſt as the ſun- beams 
may paint a cloud, and diverſify it with beau- 
tiful ſtains of light, however dark, unſubſtan- 
tial, and empty in itſelf. But nothing can 
ſhine with undiminiſhed luſtre, but religion 
and knowledge, which are eſſentially and in- 
trinſically bright. Take it therefore for grant. 


| ed, which you wil find by experience, that 


nothing can be long entertaining, but what is 
in ſome meaſure beneficial ; becauſe nothing 
elſe will bear a calm and ſedate review. 

You may be fancied for a while, upon the 
account ef good-nature, the inſeparable at- 
tendant upon a fluſh of ſanguine health, and 
a fulneſs of youthful ſpirits : but you will 
find, in proceſs of time, that among the wiſe 
and good, uſeleſs good-nature is the object of 
pity, ill-nature of hatred z but nature beauti- 
fied and improved by an aſſemblage of moral 
and intellectual endowments, is the only ob- 


ments; and, if we are not provided with a | 


je& of a ſolid and laſting eſteem, wy 
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& 19. The Unhappineſs conſequent on the 
Neglect of early improving the Mind. 


There is not a greater inlet to miſery and 
vices of all kinds, than the not knowing how 
to paſs our vacant hours. For what remains 
to be done, when the firſt part of their lives, 
who are not brought up to any manual em- 
ployment, is ſlipt away without an acquired 
reliſh for reading, or taſte for other rationa] 
ſatisfactions? That they ſhould purſue their 
pleaſures ? — But, religion apart, common 
prudence will warn them to tie up the wheel 
as they begin to go down the hill of life. 
Shall they then apply themſelves to their ſtu- 
dies? Alas! the ſeed-time is already paſt : 
The enterprizing and ſpirited ardour of youth 
being over, without having been applied to 
thoſe valuable purpoſes for which it was given, 
all ambition of excelling upon generous and 
Jaudable ſchemes quite ſtagnates. If they 
have not ſome poor expedient to deceive the 
time, or, to ſpeak more properly, to deceive 

themſelves, the length of a day will ſeem te- 
dious to them, who, perhaps, have the unrea- 
fonableneſs to complain of the ſhortneſs of 
life in general. When the former part of our 
life has been nothing but vanity, the latter end 


of it can be nothing but vexation. In ſhort, 


we muſt be miſerable, without ſome employ- 
ment to fix, or ſome amuſement to diſlipate 
our thoughts; the latter we cannot command 
in all places, nor reliſn at all times; and 
therefore there is an abſolute neceſlity for the 
former, We may purſue this or that new 
' pleaſure ; we may be fond for a while of a 
new acquiſition z hut when the graces of no- 
velty are worn off, and the briſkneſs of our 
firſt deſire is over, the tranſition is very quick 
and ſudden, from an eager fondneſs to a cool 
.. indifference; Hence there is a reitieſs agita- 


tion in our minds, ftill craving ſomething 
new, ſtill unſatisfied with it, when poſſeſſed; 
till melancholy increaſes, as we advance in 
years, like ſhadows lengthening towards the 


' cloſe of day. 


Hence it is, that men of this ſtamp are con- 
tinually complaining that the times are alter- 
ed ſor the worſe : Becauſe the ſprightlineſs of 
their youth repreſented every thing in the moſt 
engaging light; and, when men are in high 
good-humour with themſelves, they are apt to 
be ſo with all around; the face of nature 
brightens up, and the ſun ſhines with a more 
agreeable luſtre: but when old-age has cut 
them off from the enjoyment of falſe plea. 
ſures, and habitual vice has given them a dif- 
taſte for the only. true and laſting delights ; 
when a retroſpect of their paſt lives preſents 
nothing to view but one wide tract of uncul- 
tivated ground; a ſoul diſtempered with 


 tpleen, remorſe, and an inſenſibility of each 


rational ſatis faction, darkens and diſcolours 
every object; and the change is not in the 
times, but in them, who have been forſaken 
by thoſe gratifications which they would not 
for ſake. N 

How much otherwiſe is it with thoſe, who 
have laid up an inexhauſtible fund of know- 
ledge! When a man has been laying out 
that time in the purſuit of ſome great and im- 
portant truth, which others waſte in a circle 
of gay follies, he is conſcious of having act- 


ed up to the dignity of his nature; and from 


that conſciouſneſs there reſults that ſerene 
complacency, which, though not ſo violent, 
is much preferable to the pleaſures of the ani- 
mal life. He can travel on from ſtrength to 
ſtrength : for, in literature as in war, each 
new-conqueſt which he gains, impowers him 
to puſh his conqueſts ſtill farther, and to en- 
large the empire of reaſon: thus he is ever 
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; in a progreſſive ſtate, ſtill making new ac- 


quirements, ſtill animated with hopes of fu- 
ture diſcoveries, Seed. 


8 20. Riches or Fortune no Excuſe to exempt 
any from Study. 


Others there are, who plead an exemption 
from ſtudy, becauſe their fortune makes 
them independent of the world, and they 
need not be beholden to it for a maintenance. 
—that is, becauſe their ſituation in life ex- 


. empts them from the neceſſity ef ſpending 


their time in ſervile offices and hardſhips, 


therefore they may diſpoſe of it juſt as they 


pleaſe. It is to imagine, becauſe God has 
empowered them to ſingle out the beſt means 
ef employing their hours, viz. in reading, 
meditation; in the higheſt inſtances of piety 
and charity ; therefore they may throw them 
away in a round of impertinence, vanity, and 
folly. The apoſtle's rule, that if any man 
will not work, neither ſhould he eat, extends 
to the rich as well as the poor; only ſuppoſ- 
ing, that there are different kinds of work aſ- 


ſigned to each, The reafon is the ſame in 


both eaſes, viz. that he who will do no good, 
ought not to receive or enjoy any. As we 
are all joint traders and partners in life, he 


forfeits his right to any ſhare in the common 


ſtock of happineſs, who does not endeavgur 
to contribute his quota or allotted part to it: 
the public happineſs . being nothing but the 
ſum total of each individual's contribution 


to it. An eaſy fortune does not ſet men free 


from labour and induſtry in general ; it only 
exempts them from ſome particular kinds of 
labour: it is not a bleſſing, as it gives them 
liberty to do nothing at all; but as it gives 
them liberty wiſely to chuſe, and ſteadily to 
proſecute, the moſt ennobling exerciſes, and 
the moſt improving employments, the purſuit 
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of truth, the practice of virtue, the ſervice of 


God who giveth them all things richly to en- 
joy, in ſhort, the doing and being every thing 

that is commendable; though nothing merely 
in order to be commended. That time — 
others muſt employ in tilling the ground (which 
often deceives their expectation) with the ſweat 
of their brow, they may lay out in cultivating! 
the mind, a ſoil always grateful to the care of 
the tiller.— The ſum of what I would ſay, is- 


this: That, though you are not confined to: 


any particular calling, yet you have a gene- 
ral one; which is, to watch over your heart, 
and to improve your head; to make yourſelf: 
maſter of all thoſe accompliſnments—an en- 
larged compaſs: of thought, that flowing hu- 
manity and generoſity, which are neceſſary to 
become a great fortune; and of all thoſe per- 
fections, viz. moderation, humility, and tem- 
perance, which are neceſſary to bear a ſmall 
one patiently ; but eſpecially it is your duty 
to acquire a taſte for thoſe pleaſures, which, 
after' they are taſted, go off agreeably, and: 
leave behind them a grateful and delightful* 
flavour on the mind. 5 0-1 Ioieber'v 


$ 21, 7 juftly valuing and duly uſing the 
| Adwvantages' enjoyed in a Place of Educa- 
Fenn; | DEE 7 
One conſiderable advantage is, that regulae” 
method of ſtudy, too much neglected in other 
places, which obtains here. Nothing is more 
common elſewhere, than for perſons to plunge, 
at once, into the very depth of ſcience, (far 
beyond their on) without having learned 
the firſt rudimeuts : nothing more common, 
than for ſome to paſs. themſelves upon the 
world for great ſcholars, by the help of uni- 
verſal Dictionaries, Abridgements, and In- 
dexes; by which means they gain an uſeleſs, 
literature, juſt 


* 


8 in every branch 


enough 


26: 
enough to enable them to talk fluently, or 
rather-impertinently, upon moiſt ſubje&s ; but 
not to think juſtly and deeply upon any: like 
thoſe who have a general ſuperficial acquaint- 


an intimate and entire friendſhip with one or 
two worthy perſons, would be of more ſervice 
to them. The-true genuine way to make a 
ſubſtantial ſcholar, is what takes place here, 
co begin with thoſe general principles of 
reaſoning, upon which all ſcience depends, and 
which give a light to every part of literature; 
to _ __ adyances, a flow but ſure 
proceſs ; to travel gently, with proper guides 
_ direct us, throu . wr 4 moſt Peau and 
fruitful regions of knowledge in general, be- 
fore we fix ourſelves in, and confine ourſelves 
to any particular province of it; it being the 
great ſecret of education, not to make a man 
+ & complete maſter of any branch of ſcience, 
but to give his mind that freedom, openneſs, 
and extent, which ſhall empower him to 
maſter it, or indeed any other, whenever he 
Mall turn the bent of his ſtudies that way; 
which is beſt done, by ſetting before him, in 
his earlier years, a general view of the whole 
intellectual world: whereas, an early and en- 


rows the abilities of the mind to that degree, 
that he can ſcarce think out of that track to 

which he is accuſtomed. * 
The next advantage I ſhall mention is, a 
direction in the choice of authors upon the 
molt moterial fubjets. For it is perhaps a 
great truth, that learning might be reduced 


to a much narrower compaſs, if one were to 
read none but original authors, thoſe who. 
write chiefly from their own fund of ſenſe, 
2,veithout treading ſervilely in the Reps of 


Here, too, a geberous emulation — 
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ance with almoſt every body. To cultivate 


tire attachment to one particular calling, nar- 
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ens our endeavours, and the friend improves 
the ſcholar. The tediouſneſs of the way to 
truth is inſenſibly beguiled by having fellow- 
travellers, who keep an even pace with us: 
each light diſpenſes a brighter flame by mix- 


ing its ſocial rays with thofe of others. Her- | 


ws live ſequeftered from noiſe and hurry, far 
from the great ſcene of buſineſs, vanity, and 
idleneſs ; our hours are all our own, Here 
it is, as in the Athenian torch-race, where a 
ſeries of men have ſucceflively tranſmitted 
from one to another the torch of knowledge ; 
and no ſooner has one quitted it, hut another 
equally able takes the lamp, to diſpenſe light 
to all within its ſphere *. Seed. 
& 22. Diſciplne of he Place of Education 
| not to be relaxed. 
May none of us complain, that the diſci. 


pline of the place is too ftrift : may we ra- 
elſe to A 


ther reflect, that there needs nothing e 
make a man completely miſerable, but to let 
him, in the moſt dangerous ſage of life, carve 
out an happineſs for himſelf, without any 
check upon the ſallies of youth! Thoſe to 
whom you have been over indulgent, and per- 
haps could not have been otherwiſe, without 
proceeding to extremities, never to be uſed but 
in deſperate caſes, thoſe have been always the 
'moſt liberal of their cenſures and invectives 


| againſt you: they put one in mind of Ado- 


nijah's rebellion againſt David his facher; be- 
cauſe his father had not diſpleaſed him at any 
time, in fayings Why haſt thou done fo ?—It 
is a certain ſign men want reſtraints, when 
they are impatient under any; too headſtrong 
to be governed by authority, too weak to be 


conducted by reaſon. Ibza. 
® Quaſi curſores, vita lampada tradunte 
we | | Lucretixs. 
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the deſtruction of our virtues advances, 


Boox I. 


§ 23. The Beginnings of Evil to be reſiſted. 
Think not, as I am afraid too many do, 


that becauſe your paſſions have not hurried 
you into atrocious deeds, they have therefore 


wrought no miſchief, and have left no ſting: 


behind them. By a continued ſeries of looſe, 
though apparently trivial gratifications, the 
heart is often as thoroughly corrupted, .. as 
by the commiſſion of any one of thoſe enor- 
mous crimes which ſpring from great ambi- 
tion, or great revenge. Habit gives the paſ- 


guilt ſeemingly juſtifies them; and, unawak- 
ened by remorſe, the ſinner proceeds in his 
courſe, till he wax bold in guilt, and become 
ripe for ruin : for, by gradual and latent ſteps, 
Did 
the evi] unveil itſelf at the beginning; did the 
ſtorm which is to overthrow our peace, diſ- 


cover, as it roſe, all its horrors, precautions 


would more frequently be taken againſt it. 
But we are imperceptibly betrayed; and from 
one licentious attachment, one criminal paſ- 


ſion, are, by a train of conſequences, drawn 


on to another, till the government of our 
minds is irrecoverably loſt. The enticing and 
the odious paſſions are, in this reſpect, ſimilar 


in their proceſs; and, though by different 


roads, conduct at laſt to the ſame iſſue, 
8 35 . Blair. 


| 24. A due Regard to Order neceſſary in 


Bujineſs, Time, Expence, and Amuſements. 


- Throughout your affairs, your time, your 
expence, your amuſements, your fociety, the 
principle of order muſt be equally carried, if 
vou expect to reap any of its happy fruits. 
For if into any one of thoſe great departments 
of life you ſuffer diſorder to enter, it will 
ſpread through all the reſt. In vain, for in- 


| 
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ſions ſtrength, while the abſence of glaring | 


Acting upon a plan, mating 


or to fill up life agreeably. 


27 
ſtance, you purpoſe to be orderly in the con» 
du& of your affairs, if you be irregular in the 
diſtribution of your time. In vain you. aft» 
tempt to regulate your expence, if inta your 
amuſements, or your ſociety, diſorder has crept. 
You have admitted a principle of confuſion 


| which will defeat all your plans, and perplex 


and entangle what you ſought to arrange, 
Uniformity is above all things neceſſary to 
order. It you defire that any thing ſhould 
proceed according to method and rule, let 
all things be done in order. 

I mult alſo admoniſh you, that in ſmall, as 
well as in great affairs, a due regard to ordef 
is requiſite, I mean not, that you ought to 
look on thoſe minute attentions, which are apt 
to occupy frivolous minds, as connected either 
with virtue or wiſdom: but I exhort you to 
remember, that diſorder, like other immorali- 
ties, frequently takes riſe from inconſiderable 
beginnings. They who, in the leſſer tranſy 
actions of life, are totally negligent of rule, 
will be in hazard of extending that negligence, 
by degrees, to fuch affairs and duties as will 
render them criminal. Remiſſneſs grows on 
all who ſtudy not to guard againſt it; and it 
is only by frequent exerciſe, that the habits 
of order and punctuality can be thoroughly 
confirmed. 85 Thid. 


25. Idleneſs avoided by the Obſervation | 


of Order. 

By attending to order, you avoid idleneſs, 
that moſt fruittul ſource of erimes and evils, 
every thing in 
its own place, you conſtantly find innocent 
and uſeful - employment for time. You are 
never at a loſs how to diſpoſe of yaur hours, 
In the courſe of 
human action, there are two extremes equall 


d ous to virtue; the multiplicity of af- 


fairs, and the total want of them. The man 
of order ſtands in the middle between theſe 
two extremes, and ſuffers from neither : he is 
occupied, but not oppreſſed. Whereas the 
diſorderly, overloading one part of time, and 


leaving another vacant, are at one period over- 


whelmed with buſineſs, and at another, either 
idle through want of employment, or indolent 
through perplexity. Thoſe ſeaſons of indo- 
lence and idleneſs, which recur ſo often in their 
life, are their molt dangerous moments. The 
mind, unhappy in its fituation, and clinging 
to every object which can occupy or amute it, 


is then apteſt to throw itſelf into the arins of 


every vice and folly. 

Farther; by the preſervation of order, you 
check inconſtancy and levity. Fickle by na- 
ture is the human heart, It is fond of change; 
and perpetually tends to ſtart aſide from the 
ſtraight line of conduct. Hence ariſes the pro- 
priety of bringing ourſelves under ſubjection 
to method and rule; which, though at firſt it 
may prove — yet by degrees, and 
from the experience of its happy effects, be- 
comes natural and agreeable. It rectifies thoſe 
irregularities of temper and manners to which 
we give the name of capricez and which are 
diſtinguiſhed characteriſties of a diſorderly 
mind. It is the parent of ſteadineſs of con- 
duct. It forms conſiſtency of character. 
is the ground of all the confidence we repoſe 
in one another. For, the diſorderly we know 
not where to find. In him only can we place 
any truſt, who is uniform and regular; who 
lives by principle, not by humour ; who a&s 
upon a plan, and not by deſultory motions, 


| Blair, 
$ 26. The Beginnings of Paſſion to be op- 
| e 8 


Oppoſe carly the beginnings of paſſion . 


| 


It 
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Avoid particularly all ſuch objects as are apt 
to excite paſſions which you know to predo- 
minate within you. As ſoon as you find the 
tempeſt riſing, have recourſe to every proper 
method, either of allaying its violence, or of 
eſcaping to a calmer ſhore. Haſten to call up 
emotions of an oppolite nature. Study to con- 
quer one paſſion by means of ſome other which 
is of leſs dangerous tendency. Never account 
any thing ſmall or trivial, which is in hazard 
of introducing diforder into your heart. Never 
make light of any deſire which you feel gain- 
ing tuch progreſs as to threaten entire domi- 

nion. Blandiſhing it will appear at the firſt, 
As a gentle and innocent emotion, it may 
ſteal into the heart; but as it advances, is 
likely to pierce you through with many ſor- 
rows. What you indulged as a favourite 
amuſement, will ſhortly become a ſerious bu- 
ſineſs, and in the end may prove the burden of 


your life. Moſt of our paſſions flatter us in 


their riſe : but their beginnings are treache- 
rous; their growth is imperceptible; and the 


evils which they carry in their train, lie con- 


cealed, until their dominion is eſtabliſned. 
What Solomon ſays of one of them, holds 
true of them all, © that their beginning is as 
© when one letteth out water. It ſues from 
a ſmall chink, which once might have been 
ealily {topped ; but being neglected, it is ſoon 
widened. by the ſtream, till the bank is at laſt 
totally thrown down, and the flood is at liber- 
ty to deluge the whole plain, Thid. 


§ 27. The Government of Temper, as in- 
cluded in the Keeping of the Heart. 


Paſſions are quick and ſtrong emotions 
which by degrees ſubſide. Temper is the diſ- 
poſition which remains after theſe emotions 
are paſt, and which forms the habitual pro- 
penſity of the ſoul, The one are like the 

ſtream 


regeneration, or change o 


and diſcipline. 
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ſtream when it is ſwoln by the torrent, and 
ruffled by the winds' ; the other reſembles it 
when running within its bed, with its natural 


force and velocity. The influence of temper 
is more ſilent and imperceptible than that of 


aſſion; it operates with leſs violence; but as 


1ts operation is conſtant, it produces effects 
no leſs conſiderable. It is evident, therefore, 


that it highly deſerves to be conſidered in | 


religious view. ; | 
Many, indeed, are averſe to behold it in 
this light. They place a good temper upon 
the ſame footing with a healthy conſtitution 
of body. They conſider it as a natural feh- 
city which ſome enjoy; but for the want of 
which, others are not morally culpable, nor 
accountable to God: and hence the opinion 
has ſometimes prevailed, that a bad temper 
might be conſiſtent with a ſtate of grace. If 
this were true, it would overturn that whole 
doctrine, of which the goſpel is ſo full, © that 

| 2 nature, is the eſ- 
ſential characteriſtic of a Chriſtian.* It would 
{ſuppoſe that grace might dwell amidſt malevo- 


lence and rancour, and that heaven might be 


enjoyed by ſuch as are ſtrangers to charity and 
love.—-It will readily be admitted that ſome, 


by the original frame of their mind, are more 
"favourably inclined than others, towards cer- 


tun good diſpoſitions and habits. But this 
affords no juſtification to thoſe who neglect to 
oppole the c .'#-1ptions to which they are prone. 


| Let no man imagine, that the human heart is 


a foil altogether unſuſceptible of culture! or 
that the worſt temper may not, through the 
aſſiſtance of grace, be reformed by attention 
Settled depravity of temper, 


is always owing to our own indulgence. If, 
in place of checking, we nouriſh that malig- 
nity of diſpoſition to which we are inclined, all 
the conſequences will be placed to our account, 
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and every excuſe, from natural conſtitution, 
be rejected at the tribunal of Heaven. Blair. 


$ 28. That Diſcipline which teaches to mo- 
derate the Eagerneſs of worldly Paſſions, 
and to fortify the Mind with the Princi- 
| ples of Virtue, is more conducive to true 
Happineſs that the Poſſeſſion of all the Goods 


of Fortune. 


That diſcipline which corrects the eagerneſs 
of worldly paſſions, which fortifies the heart 
with virtuous principles, which enlightens the 
mind with uſeful knowledge, and furniſhes to 
it matter of enjoyment from within itſelf, is 


of more conſequence to real felicity, than all 
the proviſion which we can make of the goods 


of fortune. To this let us bend our chief at- 
tention. Let us. keep the heart with all dili- 
gence ſeeing out of it are the iſſues of life. 


Let us account our mind the moſt important 


province which is committed to our care; and 
if we cannot rule fortune, ſtudy at leaſt to 
rule ourſelves. - Let us propoſe for our object, 


not worldly ſucceſs, which it depends not on 


us to obtain, but that upright and honourable 
diſcharge of our duty in every cunjuncture, 


'which, through the divine aſſiſtance, is always 


Let our happineſs be 


within our power. 


| ſought where our proper praiſe is found; and 
that be accounted our only real evil, which is 


the evil ef our nature; not that which is 
either the appointment of Providence, or 
which ariſes from the evil of others. Jôid. 


& 29. The Difference between true and falſe 

Politeneſs. e 

It is evident enough, that the moral and 
Chriſtian duty, of preferring one another 18. 
honour, reſpe&s only ſocial peace and charity, 
and terminates in the good and edification of 


our Chriſtian brother. Its uſe is, to ſoften 
C3 - | | | the 
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we minds of men, and to draw them from 
that ſavage ruſticity, which engenders many 


- vices, and diſcredits the virtues themſelves. 
But when men had experienced the benefit of 
this complying temper, and further ſaw the 
ends, not of charity only, but of ſelf-intereſt, 
that might be anſwered by it; they conſide- 
red no longer its juſt purpoſe and application, 
but ſtretched it to that officious ſedulity, and 
extreme ſervility of adulation, which we too 
often obſerve and lament in poliſhed life, 
Hence, that infinite attention and conſide- 
ration, which is ſo rigidly exacted, and fo duly 
paid, in the commerce of the world : hence, 
that proſtitution of mind, which leaves a man 
no will, no ſentiment, no principle, no cha- 
rafter; all which diſappear under the uniform 
exhibition of good manners : hence, thoſe in- 
fidjous arts, thoſe ſtudied diſguiſes, thoſe ob- 
ſequious flatteries, nay, thoſe multivlied and 
nicely-vanitd forms of inſinuation and addrets, 
the direct aim of which may be to acquire the 
fame of politeneſs and good-breeding, but the 


certain effect, to corrupt every virtue, to ſoothe | 


every vanity, and to inflame every vice of the 
human heart. 

Theſe fatal miſchiefs introduce themſelves 
under the pretence and ſemblance of that hu- 
manity, which the ſcriptures encourage and 
Enjoin : hut the genuine virtue is eafily diſ- 
tinguiſhed from the counterfeit, and by the 
following plain ſigns. | | 

True politeneſs is modeſt, unpretending, 
and generous. It appears as little as may be; 
and when it does a courteſy, would willingly 
conceal it. It chooſes filently to forego its 


own claims, not officiouſly to withdraw them. 


Tt engages a man to prefer his neighbour to 


himſelf, becauſe he really efteems him; becauſe 


he is tender of his reputation; becauſe he 
thinks it more manly, more Chriſtian, to 


deſcend a little himſelf than to degrade an- ends for which theſe different objects are pur- 
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other. It reſpects, in a word, the credit and 
eſtimation of his neighbour. | 

The mimic of this amiable virtue, falſe po- 
liteneſs, is, on the other hand, ambitious, ſer« 
vile, timorous. It affects popularity: is ſo- 


licitous to pleaſe, and to be taken notice of. 


The man of this character does not offer, but 
obtrude his civilities; becauſe he would me- 
rit by this aſſiduity; becauſe, in deſpair of 


{ winning regard by any worthier qualities, he 


would be ſure to make the moſt of this; and 
laſtly, becauſe of all things, he would dread, 
by the omiſſion of any punctilious obſervance, 
to give offence. In a word, this ſort of po- 
liteneſs reſpects, for its immediate object, the 
favour and conſideration of our neighbour. 

2. Again; the man who governs himſelf 
by the ſpirit of the Apoſtle's precept, expreſſes 
his preference of another in ſuch a way, as is 
worthy of himſelf: in all innocent compli- 
ances, in all honeſt civilities, in all decent and 
manly condeſcenfſions. | N 

On the contrary, the man of the world, 
who reſts in the letter of this command, is 
regardleſs of the means > which he conducts 
himſelf. He reſpects neither his own dignity, 
nor that of human nature. Truth, reaſon, ' 
virtue, all are equally betrayed by this ſupple 
impoſtor. He aſſents to the errors, though the 
moſt pernicious ; heapplauds the follies, though 
the moſt ridiculous; he ſoothes the vices, 
though the moſt flagrant, of other men. He 
never contradicts, though in the ſofteſt form 
of infinuation ; .he never diſapproves, though 
by. a reſpectful ſilence; he never condemns, 
though it be only by a good example, In 
ſhort, he 1s ſohcitous for nothing, but by ſome 
ſtudied devices to hide from others, and, if 
poſſible, to palliate to himſelf, the groſſneſs of 
his illiberal adulation. 8 

Laſtly; we may be ſure, that the ultimate 


| becauſe they lowe themſelwes. 
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ſued, and by ſo different means, muſt alſo lie 


wide of each other. 


Accordingly, the true polite man would, 


by all proper teſtimonies of reſpect, promote 
© the credit and eſtimation of his neighbour ; 


becauſe he ſees that, by this generous conſide- 


ration of each other, the peace of the world is, 


in a good degree, preſerved 3 becauſe he 
knows that theſe' mutual attentions prevent 
animoſities, ſoften the fierceneſs of men's 


manners, and diſpoſe them to all the offices of 


benevolence and charity; becauſe, in a word, 


the intereſts of ſociety are beſt ſerved. by this 


conduct; and becauſe he, underſtands it to be 
his duty to love his nezghbour. | 
The falſely polite, on the contrary, are anxi- 
ous, by all means whatever, to procure the fa- 
vour and conſideration of thoſe they converſe 
with; becauſe. they regard, ultimately, no- 
thing more than their private intereſt ; becau/? 
they perceive, that their owp ſelfiſh deſigns are 
beſt carried on by ſuch practices: in a word, 
Thus we ſee, that genuine virtue conſults 
the honour of others. by worthy means, and 
for the nobleſt purpoſes ; the counterfeit ſoli- 
cits their favour by diſhoneſt compliances, and 
for the baſeſt end. Hurd. 


$ 30. The 7. emple of virtuous Lowe. | 
The ſtructure on the right hand was (as I 


afterwards found)conſecrated to virtuous Love, 


and could not be entered, but by ſuch as re- 
ceived a ring, or ſome other token, from a per- 
ſon who was placed us a guard at the gate of 
it. He wore a garland of roſes and myrtles 
on his head, and on his ſhoulders a robe like 
an imperial mantle white and unſpotted all 
over, excepting only, that where it was claſped 


at his breaſt, there were two golden turtle 
doves that buttoned it by their bills, which 


| trance of t 
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were wrought in rubies ; he was called by the 
name of Hymen, and was ſeated near the en- 
temple, in a delicious bower, 
made up of ſeveral trees that were embraced 
by woodbines, jeſſamines, and amaranths, 

which were as ſo many emblems of marriage, 
and ornaments to the trunks that ſupported 
them. As I was ſingle and unaccompanied, 
I was not permitted to enter the temple, and 
for that reaſon am a ſtranger to all the myſ- 
teries that were performed 1n it. I had, how- 
ever, the curioſity to obſerve, how the ſeveral 
couples that entered were diſpoſed of ; which 
was after the following manner: there were 
two great gates on the backſide of the edifice, 
at which the whole crowd was let out. At 
one of theſe gates. were two women, extreme- 
ly beautiful, though in a different kind; the 
one having a, very careful and compoſed air, 
the other a ſort of ſmile and ineffable ſweet- 
neſs in her countenance : the name of the firſt 
was Diſcretion, and of the other Complacency, 
All who came out of this gate, and put them- 
ſelves under the direction of theſe two ſiſters, 
were immediately conducted by tuem into 
gardens, groves, and meadows, which abound- 
ed in delights, and were furniſhed with every 


| 


| thing that could make them the fro ſeats 


of happineſs. The ſecond gate of this temple 


let out all the couples that were unhappily 


married; who came out linked together by 
chains, which each of them firove to- break, 
but could not. Several of theſe were ſuch as 
had never been acquainted with each other 
before- they met in the great walk, or had 
been too well acquainted in the thicket. The“ 
entrance to this gate was poſſeſſed by three 
ſiſters, who joined — Fs with theſe 
wretehes, and occaſioned moſt of their miſe- 
ries: The youngeſt of the ſiſters was known 
by the name of Levity ; who, with the inna. 
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cence of a virgin, had the dreſs and behaviour 
of a harlot: the name of the ſecond was Con- 
tention, ho bore on her right arm a muff 
made of the ſkin of a porcupine, and on her 
left carried a little lap-dog, that barked and 
ſnapped at every one that paſſed by her. The 
eldeſt of the ſiſters, who ſeemed to have an 
-haughty and imperious air, was always ac- 
companied with a tawny Cupid, who generally 
marched before her with a little mace on his 
ſhoulder, the end of which was faſhioned into 
the horns of a ſtag : her garments were yellow, 
and her complexion pale: her eyes were pierce- 
ing, but had odd caits in them, and that par- 
ticular diftemper which makes perſons who 
are troubled with it fee objects double. Upon 
enquiry, I was informed that her name was 
r Nailer. 
| $ 31. The Temple of Luſt. 
Having finiſhed my obſervations upon this 
_ .temple, and its votaries, I repaired to that 
- Awhich ſtood on the left hand, and was called 
the Temple of Luſt. The front of it was 
raiſed on Corinthian pillars, with all the me- 
retricious ornaments that accompany that or- 
der; whereas that of the other was compoſed 


of the chaſte and matron-like Ionic. The 


ſides of it were adorned with ſeveral groteſque 
figures of goats, ſparrows, heathen gods, ſatyrs, 
and monſters, made up of half men, half beaſt. 
The gates were unguarded, and open to all 
that had a mind to enter. Upon my going in, 
I found the windows were blinded, and let in 
only a kind of twilight, that ſerved to diſcover 
a prodigious number of dark. corners and 
apartments, into which the whole temple was 
divided. I was here ſtunned with a mixed 
noiſe of clamour and jollity : on one ſide of 
me I heard ſinging and dancing; on the other, 
brawls and claſhing of ſwords : in ſhort, I 
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was ſo little pleaſed with the place, that I was 
going out of it; but found I could not return 


by the gate where I entered, which was bar- 


red againſt all that were come in, with bolts 
of iron and locks of adamant ; there was no 
going back from this temple through the paths 
of pleaſure which led to it: all who paſſed 
through the ceremonies of the place, 'went out 


at an iron wicket, which was kept by a dread- 


ful giant called Remorſe, that held a ſcourge 
of ſcorpions m his hand, and drove them into 
the only outlet from that temple. This was 
a paſſage fo rugged, ſo uneven, and choaked 
with fo many thorns and briars, that it was x 
melancholy ſpe&acle to behold the pains and 
difficulties which both fexes ſuffered who 


walked through it; the men, though in the 


prime of their youth, appeared' weak and in- 


teebled with old age: the women wrung their 
hands, and tore their hair, and ſeveral loſt 
their limbs, before they could extricate them- 
ſelves out of the perplexities of the path in 
which they were engaged.—Fhe remaining 
part of this viſion, and the adventures I met 
with in the two great roads of Ambition and 
Avarice, mult be the ſubject of another paper. 
5 LY Ibid. 

§ 32. The Temple of Virtue. 


With much labour and difficulty I paſſed 
through the fir ſt part of my viſion, and reco- 
vered the centre of the wood, from whence I 
had the proſpect of the three great roads. I 
here joined myſelf to the middle-aged party of 
mankind, who marched behind the ſtandard 
of Ambition. The great road lay in a direct 
line, and was terminated by the Temple of 
Virtue. It was planted on each fide with 
laurels, which were intermixed with marbletro.. 
phies, earved pillars, and ſtatues of tawgivers, 
heroes, ſtateſmen, philoſophers, and poets. 

| The 
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The perſons who travelled up this great path, 


were ſuch whoſe thoughts were ber. upon 
doing eminent ſervices to mankind, er pro- 
moting the good of their country. On each ſide 


of this great road, were ſeveral paths that were 


alſo laid out in ſtraight lines, and ran pa- 
rallel with it: theſe were moſt of them co- 
vered walks, and received into them men 
of retired virtue, who propoſed to themſelves 
the ſame end of their journey, though they 
choſe to make it in ſhade and obſcurity. 


| The cdifices, at the extremity of the walk, 


were ſo contrived, that we could not ſee the 
temple of Honour, by reaſon of the temple of 
Virtue, which ſtoud before it: at the gates 
of this temple, we were met by the goddeſs of 


it, who conducted us into that of Honour, 


which was joined to the other edifice by 
a beautiful triumphal arch, and had no other 
entrance into it. When the deity of the in- 
ner ſtructure had received us, ſhe preſented us 
in a body, to a figure that was placed over 
the high altar, and was the emblem of Eter- 
She ſat on a globe, in the midſt of 
a golden zodiac, holding the figure of a ſun 
in one hand, and a moon in the other: her 
head was veiled, and her feet covered. Our 
hearts glowed within us, as we flood amidſt 


the ſphere of light which this image caſt on 
every tide of it. | 


Tatler. 
§ 33. The Temple of Vanity. 


Having ſeen all that happened to the band 
of adventurers, I repaired to another pile of 


buildings that Rood within view of the temple 


of Honour, and was raiſed in imitation of 
it, upon the very ſame model; but, at my 


approach to it, I found that the ſtones were 
laid together without mortar, and that the 
whole fabric Rood upon ſo weak a founda- 


| 
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tion, that it ſhook with every wind that blew. 
This was called the Temple of Vanity. The 
goddeſs of it ſat in the midſt of a great many 
tapers, that burned day and night, and made 
her appear much better than ſhe would have 
done in open day-light. Her whole art was 
to ſhew herſelf more beautiful and majeſtic 


than ſhe really was. For which reaſon ſhe 


had painted her face, and wore a cluſter 
of falſe jewels upon her breaſt; but what 
I more particularly obſerved, was the breadth 
of her petticoat, which was made altogether in 
the faſhion of a modern fardingal. This 
place was filled with hypocrites, pedants, 
free-thinkers, and prating politicians, with _ 
a rabhle of thoſe who have only titles to 
make them great men. Female votaries 
crowded the temple, choaked up the avenues 
of it, and were more in number than the 
ſand upon the ſea-ſhore. I made it my buſi- 
neſs, in my-return towards that part of the 
wood from whence I firſt ſet out, to obſerve 
the walks which led to this temple; for I 
met in it ſeveral who had begun their journey 
with the band of virtuous perſons, and tra- 


velled ſome time in their company: but, 


upon examination, I found that there were 
ſeveral paths, which led out of the great road 
into the ſides of the wood, and ran into fo 


| many crooked turns and windings, that thoſe 


who travelled through them, often turned 
their backs upon the temple of Virtue, then 
croſſed the ftraight road, and ſometimes 
marched in it for a little ſpace, till the 
crooked path which they were engaged in again. 
led them into the wood. The ſeveral alleys of 
theſe wanderers, had their particulai ornaments: 
one of them I; could not but take notice 

of, in the walk of the miſchievous pretenders 
to politics, which had at every turn * 
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of 2 perſon, whom, by the inſcription, I 


found to be Machiavel, pointing out the way, 


with an extended finger, like a . 
8 34. Tbe 7. emple of Avarice. 


I was now returned in the.ſame manner as 
before, with a deſign to obſerve carefully 
every thing that paſſed in the — of 


 Avarice, and the occurrences in that aſſembly, 


which was made up of perſons of my own 
age. This body of travellers had not gone 
far in the third great road, before it led 
them inſenſibly into a deep valley, in which 
_ journied ſeveral days, with great toil 
and uncalineſs, and without the neceſſary re- 
treſhments of food and ep. The only re- 
lief they met with, was in a river that ran 
through the bottom of the valley on a bed of 
golden fand: they often drank of this ſtream, 
which had ſuch a particular quality in it, 
that though it refreſhed them for a time, 
it rather inflamed than quenched their thirſt. 
On each fide of the river was a range of 
hills full of precious ore ; for where the rains 
had waſhed off the earth, one might ſee in ſe- 
veral parts of them long veins of gold, and 
rocks that looked like pure ſilver. We were 
told that the deity of the place had forbad 
any of his votaries to dig into the bowels 
of theſe hills, or convert the treaſures they 
contained to any uſe, under pain of ſtarving. 
At the end of the valley ſtood the Temple of 
Avarice made after the manner of a for- 


tification, and ſurrounded with a thouſand 


triple-headed dogs, that were placed there to 
keep off beggars. At our approach they all 
fell a barking, and would have much terrified 
us, had not an old woman, who hag called 
herſelf by the forged name of C ency, 
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under her garment a golden bow, which ſhe 
no ſooner held up in her hand, but the dogs 
lay down, and the gates flew open for our re- 
ception. We were led through an hundred 
iron doors before we entered the temple, 
At the upper end of it, ſat the god of Avarice, 
with a long filthy beard, and a meagre ſtarved 
countenance, incloſed with heaps of ingots 
and pyramids of money, but half naked and 
ſhivering with cold: on his right hand was 
a fiend called Rapine, and on his left a 
icular favourite, to whom he had given 

the title of Parſimony ; the firſt was his col- 
lector, and the other his caſhier. There were 
ſeveral long tables placed on each ſide of the 
temple, with reſpective officers attending be- 
hind them : ſome of theſe I enquired into : at 
the firſt table was kept the office of Corrup- 
tion. Seeing a ſolicitgr extremely buſy, and 
whiſpering every body that paſſed by, I kept 
my eye upon him very attentively, and ſaw 
him often going up to a perſon that had 
a pen in his hand, with a multiplication- table 
and an almanack before him, which, as 1 
afterwards heard, was all the learning he 
was maſter of. The ſolicitor would often 
apply himſelf to his ear, and at the ſame time 
convey money into his hand, for which the 
other would give him out a piece of paper, or 
parchment, ſigned and ſealed in form. The 
name of this dexterous and ſucceſsful ſoli- 
citor was Bribery.— At the next table was 
the office of Extortion: behind it ſat a perſon 
in a bob-wig, counting over a great ſum of 
: he gave out little purſes to ſeveral, 

who, after a ſhort tour, brought him, in 
return, ſacks full of the ſame kind of coin. 
I ſaw, at the ſame time, a perſon called 
Fraud, who ſat behind the counter, with falſe 


offered herſelf for our guide. She carried 


by the 
| | 


ſcales, light weights, and ſcanty meaſures ; 
Kilful application of which intru- 
ments, 


ſeveral officers, or deſcribe the votaries that 


_ faſter, 


a 
to 


with, or rather as a kind of phrenzy, not un- 


agonies at the ſight of ſo uſeful and innocent 
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of wealth: it would be endleſs to name the 


attended in this temple : there were many old 
men, panting and breathleſs, repoſing their 
heads on bags of money; nay many of them 
actually dying, whoſe ve pangs and con- 
vulſions (which rendered thei purſes uſeleſs. 
to then. only made them graſp them the 
here were ſome tearing with one | 
hand all things, even to the garments and 
fleſh of many miſerable perſons who ſtood be- 
fore them ; and with the 6ther hand throwing 
away what they had ſeized, to harlots, flat- 
terers, and panders, that ſtood behind them. 
On a ſudden the whole aſſembly fell a trem- 
bling ; and, upon enquiry, I found that the 
great room we were in was haunted with 
2 that many times a day appeared 
them, and terrified them to diſtraction. In 
the midſt of their terror and amazement, the 
apparition entered, which I immediately knew 
to be Poverty. Whether it were by my ac- 
quaintance with this phantom, which had 
rendered the ſight of her more familiar to me, 
or however it was, ſhe did not make ſo in- 
digent or frightful a figure in my eye, as the 
god of this loathſome temple. The miſerable 
votaries of this place were, I found, of ano- 
ther mind : every one fancied himſelf threa- 
tened by the apparition as ſhe ſtalked about 
the room, and began to lock their coffers, 
and tie their bags, with the utmoſt. fear and 
trembling. I muſt confeſs, I look upon the 
ion which I ſaw in this unhappy people, to 

be of the ſame nature with thoſe unaccount- 
able antipathies which ſome perſons are born 


like that which throws a man into terrors and 
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ſurprized, when, inſtead of paying my de- 
votions to the deity whom 1 kf adored, + 


they ſaw me addreſs myſelf to the phan- 
tom. © Oh! Poverty! (faid I) my fiſt 
petition to thee is, that thou wouldeſt never ap- 
pear to me hereafter; but, if thou wilt not 
grant me this, that thou wouldeſt not bear 
a form more terrible than that in which thou 
appeareſt to me at preſent. Let not thy 
threats or menaces betray me to any thing 
that is ungrateful or unjuſt. Let me not 
ſhut my ears to the cries of the needy. Let 
me not forget the perſon. that- has deſerved 
well of me. Let me not, from any fear 
of Thee, deſert my friend, my principles, 
or my honour, If Wealth is to viſit me, 
come. with her uſual attendants, Vanity and 
Avarice, do thou, O Poverty! haſten to my 
reſcue; but bring along with Thee thy two 
ſiſters, in Whoſe company thou art always 
chearful, Liberty and Innocence.” Tatler. 


$ 35. The Stings of Poverty, Diſeaſe, and 
Violence, leſs pungent than thoſe 7 guilty 
Paſſions. 0 ke 
Aſſemble all the evils which poverty, diſ- 

_ eaſe, or violence can inflict, and their ſtings 
will be found, by far, leſs pungent than 
thoſe which guilty paſſions dart into the 
heart. Amidſt the ordinary calamities of the 
world, the mind can exert its powers, and 
ſuggeſt relief: and the mind is properly the 
man; the ſufferer, and his ſufferings can 
be diſtinguiſhed. But thoſe diſorders of paſ- 
ſion, by ſeizing directly on the mind, attack 
human nature in its ſtrong hold, and cut 
off its laſt reſource, They penetrate to the 
very ſeat of ſenſation; and convert all the 
powers of thought into inſtruments of tor- 
ture, 5 | Blair. 


# 


a thing as water. The whole aſſembly was 
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| 8 36. On Gratitude. 


There is not a more 
mind, than gratitude. 
It is accompanied witk ſuch inward ſa- 
tisfaction, that the duty is ſufficiently re- 
warded by the performance. It is not like 
the practice of many other virtues, difficult 
and painful, but attended with ſo much plea- 
ſure, that were there no poſitive command 
which enjoined it, nor any recompence laid 
up for it hereafter—a generous mind would 
Indulge in it, for the natural gratification 
that accompanies it. „ 
If gratitude is due from man to man — how 
much more from man to his Maker? — The 
Supreme Being does not only confer upon us 
thoſe bounties which proceed more imme- 
diately from his hand, but even thoſe benefits 
which are conveyed to us by others. Every 


pleaſing exerciſe of the 


bleſſing we enjoy, by what means ſoever it 


may be derived upon us, is the gift of Him 
who is the great Author of good, and Father 
DE Wercess ft, | 5 
If gratitude, when exerted towards one 
another, naturally produces a very pleaſing 
| ſenſation in the mind of a grateful man; it 
exalts the ſoul into rapture, when it is em- 
ployed on this great object of gratitude, on 
this beneficent Being, who has given us every 


thing we already poſſeſs, and from whom we 


expect every thing we yet hope for. 
Moſt of the works of the Pagan poets were 


either direct hymns of their deities, or tended 


andirectly to the celebration of their reſpective 
attributes and perfections. Thoſe who are 
acquainted with the works of the Greek and 
Latin poets which are ſtill extant, will, upon 
reflection, find this obſervation ſo true, that I 
Hall not enlarge upon it. One would won- 
der that more of our Chriſtian poeis have not 
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turned their thoughts this way, eſpecially if 
we conſider, that our idea of the Supreme 
Being, 1s not only infinitely more great and 


noble than could poſſibly enter into the heart 


of a heathen, but filled with every thing that 
can raiſe the imagination, and give an op- 
portunity for the ſublimeſt thoughts and con- 
ceptions. „ : | 
Plutarch tells us of a heathen who was 
ſinging an hymn to Diana, in which he cele- 
brated her for her delight in human ſacrifices, 
and other inſtances of cruelty and revenge; 
upon which a poet who was preſent at this 
piece of devotion, and ſeems' to have had 
a truer 1dea of the divine nature, told the 
votary, by way of 1 that in recom- 
pence for his hymn, he heartily wiſhed he 
might have a daughter of the ſame” temper 
with the goddeſs he celebrated. —It was in- 
deed - impoſſible to write the praiſes of one 
of thoſe falſe deities, according to the Pagan 
creed, without a mixture of impertinence and 
adſurdity. 8 Sx? 
The Jews, who before the time of Chriſ- 
tianity were the only people who had the 
knowledge of the true God, have ſet the 
Chriſtian world an example how they ought 
to employ this divine talent, of which I am 


ſpeaking. As that nation produced men of 
great genius, without conſidering them as in- 


ſpired writers, they have tranſmitted to us 
many hymns and divine odes, which excel 
thoſe that are delivered down to us by the an- 
cient Greeks and Romans, in the poetry as 
much as in the ſubje& to which it is conſe- 


crated, This, I think, might be eaſily 
ſhewn, if there were occaſion for it. 
res | Spectator. 


$ 37. Bad company—meaning of the phraſe— 
different claſſes of bad company—ill. choſen 
„% "- 0_ 
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company Ab is meant by keeping bad 


company —ihe danger of it, from our aptneſs 


to imitate and catch the manners of others — 


from the great power and force of cuſtom 


from our bad inclinations. 


« Evil communication, ſays the text, 


* corrupts good manners. The aſſertion is 
general, and no doubt all people ſuffer from 


ſuch communication; but above all, the minds 


of youth will ſuffer; which are yet unformed, 
unprincipled, unfurniſhed; and ready to re- 
ceive any impreſſion. | 
But betore we confider the danger of keep- 
ing bad company, let us firſt ſee the meaning 
of the phraſe. 5 | 
In the phraſe of the world, gcod company 
means faſhionable people. Their ſtations in 
life, not their morals, are conſidered : and 
he, who aſſociates with ſuch, though they ſet 
bin the example of breaking every com- 
mandment of the decalogue, is ſtill ſaid to 
keep good company. I ſhould wiſh you to fix 
another meaning to the expreſſion ; and to 
conſider vice in the ſame deteſtable light, 
in whatever company it is found; nay, to 
conſider all company in which it 1s found, 
be their ſtation what it will, as bad com- 
pany, | 
The three following claſſes will perhaps 
include the greateſt part of thoſe, who deſerve 
% Oh 55 ti OE 
In the firſt, I ſhould rank all who en- 
deavour to deſtroy the principles of Chriſ- 
tianity—who jeſt upon Scripture—talk blaſ- 
phemy—and treat revelation with contempt. 
A ſecond claſs of bad company are thoſe, 
who have a tendency to deſtroy in us the 
principles of common honeſty and integrity. 


Under this head we may rank gameſters of 


includes the long catalogue of men o 
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every denomination; and the low 
famous characters of every profeſſion. 
A third claſs of bad company, and ſuch 
as are commonly moſt dangerous to erm 
plea- 

In whatever way they follow the call 


= 


in- 


ſure. 


of appetite, they have equally a tendency to 


corrupt the purity of the mind. 
Bendes theſe three claſſes, whom we may 
call bad company, there are others who come 
under the denomination of 1]]|-choſen com- 
pany : trifling, inſipid characters of every 
kind; who follow no buſineſs —are led by no 
ideas of improvement but ſpend their time 
in diſſipation and folly—whoſe higheſt praiſe 
it is, that they are only not vicious. — With 
none of theſe, a ſerious man would wiſh 
his ſon to keep companys 185 
It may be aſked what is meant by keeping 
bad company? The world abounds with 
characters of this kind: they meet us in eve 
place; and if we keep company at all, it 
is impoſſible to avoid keeping company with 
ſuch penſons. | | 
It is true, if we were determined never 
to have any commerce with bad men, we 
mult, as the apoſtle remarks, < altogether go 
out of the world.” By keeping bad com- 
pany, therefore, is not meant a caſual in- 
tercourſe with them, on occaſion of buſineſs, 
or as they accidentally fall in our way; but 
having an inclination to conſort with them 


complying with that inclination—ſeeking their 


company, when we might avoid it—entering 
into their parties—and making them the com- 
panions of our choice. Mixing with thein 
occaſionally, cannot be avoided. +3: 

| The danger of keeping bad company, ariſes 
principally from our ppencſs to imitate and 
catch the manners and ſentiments of — 
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from the power of cuſtom - from our own bad 
inclinations—and from the pains taken by the 
bad to corrupt uss. | 


In our earlieſt youth, the contagion of 


manners is obſervable. In the boy, yet inca- 


pable of having any thing inttilled into him, 


we eaſily diſcover from his firſt actions, and 


rude attempts at language, the kind of per- 
ſons with whom he has been brought up: we 
ſee the early ſpring of a civilized education, 
or the firſt wild ſhoots of ruſticity. 

As he enters farther into le, his beha- 
viour, manners, and converſatiop, all take 
their caſt from the company he OY Ob- 


- ſerve the peaſant, and the man of edutation ; 
the difference is ſtriking. And yet God hath” 


beſtowed equal talents on each. The only 
difference is, they have been thrown into dif- 
ferent ſcenes of life ; and have had commerce 
with perſons of different ſtations, 

Nor are manners and behaviour more eaſily 
caught, than opinions, and principles. In 
childhood and youth, we naturally adopt the 
ſentiments of thoſe about us. And as we 
advance in life, how few of us think for our- 
ſelves? How many of us are ſatisfied with 
taking our opinions at ſecond-hand ? 

The great power and force of cuſtom forms 
another argument againſt keeping bad com- 

However ſeriouſly diſpoſed we may 


pany. 
E. and however ſhocked at the firſt ap- 


es of vice; this ſhocking appearance 
goes off, upon an intimacy with it. Cuſtom 
will ſoon render the moſt diſguſtful thing fa- 
miliar. And this is indeed a kind proviſion 
of nature, to render labour, and tail, and 


danger, which are the lot of man, more eaſy 


to him. The raw foldier, who trembles at 


* See this ſubject treated more at large in an 
anonymous pamphlet, on the employment of 
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the firſt encounter, becomes a hardy veteran 
in a few campaigns. Habit renders danger 
familiar, and of courſe indifferent to him. 

But habit, which is intended for our good, 
map, like other kind appointments of nature, be 
converted into a miſchief, The well diſpoſed 
youth, entering firſt into bad company, 1s 
ſhocked at what he hears, and what he ſees. 
The good principles, which he had imbibed, 
ring in his ears an alarming leſſon againſt the 
wickedneſs of his companions, But, alas! 
this ſenſibility 1s but of a day's continuance. 
The next jovial meeting makes the horrid 
picture of yeſterday more eaſily endured, 
Virtue is ſoon thought a ſevere rule; the 


-gofpel, an inconvenient reſtraint ; a few pangs 


of conſcience now and'then interrupt his plea- 
ſures ; and whiſper to him, that he once had 


better thoughts: but even theſe by degrees 


die away; and he who at firſt was ſhecked 
even at the appearance of vice, is formed by 
cuſtom into a profligate leader of vicious plea- 
ſures - perhaps into an abandoned tempter to 
vice, So carefully ſhould we oppoſe the firſt 
approaches of ſin! fo vigilant ſhould we be 
againſt ſo inſidious an enemy 

Our own bad inclinations form another ar- 
gument againſt bad company, We have fo 
many paſſions and appetites to govern ; fo 
many bad propenſities of different kinds to 
watch, that, amidſt ſuch a variety of enemies 
within, we ought at leaſt to be on our guard 
againſt thoſe without. The breaſt even of 
a good man is repreſented in ſcripture, and 
experienced in fact, to be in a ſtate of war- 
fare, His vicious inclinations are continually 
drawing him one way; while his virtue is 
making efforts another. And if the ſcrip- 
tures repreſent this as the caſe even of a good 
man, whoſe paſſions, it may be imagined, are 
become in ſome degree cool, and gn 
5 an 
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and who has made ſome progreſs in a vir- 
tuous courſe ; what may we ſuppoſe to be the 
danger of a raw unexperienced youth, whoſe 
paſſions and appetites are violent and ſe- 
ducing, and whoſe mind is in a ſtill leſs con- 
firmed ſtate? It is his part ſurely to keep out 
of the way of temptation; and to give his bad 
inclinations as little room as poſſible to ac- 
Gilpin. 


& 38. Ridicule one of the chief arts of cor- 
ruption—bad company injures our charac- 
ters, as well as manners—preſumption the 
forerunner of ruin—the advantages of good 
company equal to the diſadvantages of bad 


—Cautions in forming intimacies. 

Theſe arguments againſt keeping bad com- 
pany, will ſtill receive additional ftrength, if 
we conſider farther, the great pains taken by 
the bad to corrupt others. It 1s a very true, 
but lamentable fit, in the hiſtory of human 
nature, that bad men take more pains to cor- 
rupt their own ſpecies, than virtuous men 


do to reform them. Hence thoſe ſpecious arts, 


that ſhow of friendſhip, that appearance of 
diſintereſtedneſs, with which the profligate ſe- 


ducer endeavours to lure the unwary youth; 


and at the ſame time, yieiding to his inclina- 
tions, ſeems to follow rather than to lead him. 
Many are the arts of theſe corrupters ; but 
their principal art is ridicule. By this they 
endeavour to —_ out of countenance all 
the better principles of their wavering pro- 
ſelyte; and make him think contemptibly 
of thoſe, whom he formerly reſpected; by 
this they ſtifle the ingenuous bluſh, and fi- 


_ nally deſtroy all ſenſe of ſhame. Their cauſe 
is below argument. They aim not therefore 


at reaſoning. Raillery is the weapon they 
employ ; and who is there, that hath the ſtea- 


| dineſs to hear perſons and things, whatever 
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reverence he may have had for them, the ſub- 
ject of conn ridicule, without loſing that 
reverence by degrees; 3. 

Having thus conſidered what principa 
makes bad company dangerous, I ſhall j 
add, that even were your morals 1n no danger 
from ſuch intercourſe, your characters would 
infallibly, ſuffer. The world will always 
judge of you by your companions : and no- 
body will ſuppole, that a youth of virtu- 
ous principles himſelf, can poſſibly form a 
connection with a profligate. | . 

In reply to the danger ſuppoſed to ariſe 
from bad company, perhaps the youth * 
ſay, he is ſo firm in his own opinions, ſo 
ſteady in his principles, that he thinks himſelf 
ſecure; and need not reſtrain himſelf from the 
moſt unreſerved converſation. | 

Alas! this ſecurity is the very brink of 
the precipice : nor hath vice in her whole train 
a more dange ous enemy to you, than pre- 
ſumption. Caution, ever awake to danger, is 
a guard againſt it. But ſecurity lays every 
guard aſleep. Let him who thinketh he 
ce ſtandeth, ſaith the apoſtle, © take heed, 
4e leſt he fall.” Even an apoſtle bimſelf did 
fall, by thinking that he ſtood ſecure. 
«© Though I ſhould die with thee,” ſaid St. 
Peter to his maſter, «© yet will I not deny 
thee,” That very night, notwithſtanding: 
this boaſted- ſecurity, he repeated the crime 


three ſeveral times. And can we ſuppoſe, 


that preſumption, which occaſioned an apoſtle' s 
fall, ſhall not ruin an unexperienced you? 
The ſtory is recorded for our inſtruttion; 
and ſhould be a ſtanding leſſon againſt pre- 
ſuming upon our own firength. | 
In concluſion, ſuch as the [dangers are, 
which ariſe from bad company, ſuch are-the 
advantages, which accrue from We. 
imitate, and catch the manners and ſenti- 


ments of good men, as we do of bad. 
- Cuſtom, which renders vice leſs a deformity, 
renders virtue more lovely. Good examples 
have a force beyond inſtruction, and warm us 
into emulation beyond precept ; while the 
countenance and converſation of virtuous men 
encourage, and draw out into action every 
Ekindred diſpoſition of our hearts. 

Beſides, as a ſenſe of ſhame often prevents 
our doing a right thing in bad company; 
it operates in the ſame way in preventing our 
doing a wrong one in good. Our character 
becomes a pledge; and we cannot, witheut a 
kind of diſhonour, draw back. 

It is not poſſible, indeed, for a youth, yet 
.anfurntthed with knowledge (which fits him 
- for good company) to chuſe his companions 
as he pleaſes. A youth muſt have ſomething 
peculiarly attractive, to qualify him for the 
acquaintance of men of eſtabliſhed reputation. 
What he has to do, is, at all events, to avoid 
bad company; and to endeavour, by improv- 
ing his mind and morals, to quality himſelf 
for the beſt. | 

Happy is that youth, who, upon his en- 
trance into the world, can chuſe his company 
with diſcretion. There is often in vice, a 
gaiety, an unreſerve, a freedom of manners, 
which are apt at fight to engage the unwary : 
while virtue, on the other hand, is often modeſt, 
reſerved, diffident, backward, and eaſily diſ- 
concerted. That freedom of manners, how- 
ever engaging, may cover a very corrupt 
heart: and this aukwardneſs, however un- 
pleaſing, may veil a thouſand virtues. 
nct your mind, therefore, to be eafily either 
engaged, or diſguſted at firſt ſight. Form your 
wtimacies with reſerve : and if drawn una- 
warts into an acquaintance you diſapprove, 
immediately retreat. Open not your hearts 
is every profeſſion of friendſhip. They, whoſe 


- 
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friendſhip is worth accepting, are, as you 
ought to be, reſerved in offering it. Chuſe 
your companions, not merely for the ſake of 
a few outward accompliſhments—for the idle 
pleaſure of ſpending an agreeable hour; but 
mark their diſpoſition to virtue or vice; and, 


as much as potlible, chuſe thoſe for your com- 


panions, whom you ſee others reſpect: always 
remembering, that upon the choice of your 
company depends in a great meaſure the ſuc- 
ceſs of all you have learned; the hopes of 
your friends; your future characters in life; 


and, what you ought above all other things to 


value, the purity of your hearts. Gilpin. 
§ 39. On Honour. 


Every principle that is a motive to good ac- 


tions ought to be encouraged, ſince men are af 


ſo different a make, that the ſame principle 
does not work equally upon all minds. What 
ſome men are prompted to by conſcience, 


duty, or religion, which are only different 


names for the ſame thing, others are prompted 
to by honour. | 

The ſenſe of honour is of ſo fine and deli- 
cate a nature, that it is only to be met with in 
minds which are naturally noble, or in ſuch as 
have been cultiyated by great examples, or a 
refined education. This eſſay therefore is 


chiefly defigned for thoſe, who by means of 


any of theſe advantages are, or ought to be, 
actuated by this glorious principle. 

But as nothing 1s more permcious than a 
principle of action, when it is miſunderſtood, 
T ſhall conſider honour with reſpect to three 
forts of men. Firſt of all, with regard to 
thoſe who have a right notion of it. Secondly, 
with regard to thoſe who have a miſtaken no- 
tion of it. And thirdly, with regard to thoſe 
who treat it as chimerical, and turn it int 
ate oats pa ang 
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In the firſt place, true honour, though it be 


a different principle from religion, is that 
which produces the ſame effects. The lines 
of action, though drawn from different parts, 
terminate in. the ſame point. Religion em- 


braces virtue as it is enjoined by the laws of 


God ; honour, as it is graceful and ornamen- 
tal to human nature. The religious man 
fears, the man of honour ſcorns, to do an ill 
action. The latter conſiders vice as ſome- 
thing that is beneath him; the other, as ſome- 
thing that is offenſive to the Divine Being: the 
one, as what is unbecoming z the other, as 
what is forbidden. Thus Seneca ſpeaks in 
the natural and genuine language of a man of 
honour, when he declares that were there no 
God to ſee or puniſh vice, he wouid not com- 


mit it, becauſe it is of ſo mean, ſo baſe, and fo 


vile a nature,” 


I ſhall conclude this head with the deſcrip- 


tion of honour in the part of young Juba : 


Honour's a ſacred tie, the law of kings, 
The noble mind's diſtinguiſhing perfection; 
That aids and ſtrengthens virtue when it 


* 


| meets her, | 
And imitates her actions where ſhe is not; 
It ought not to be ſported with. CaTo. 


In the ſecond place, we are to conſider thoſe, 
who have miſtaken notions of honour. And 
theſe are ſuch as eftabliſh any thing to them- 
ſelves for a point of honour, which is contrary 
either to the laws of God, or of their country ; 
who think it more honourable to revenge, 
than to forgive an injuryz who make no 
{cruple of telling a lye, but would put any 
man to death that accuſes them of it; who are 
more careful io guard their reputation by their 
courage than by their virtue. True fortitude 
is indeed ſo becoming in human nature, that 
he who wants it ſcarce deſerves the name of a 


> 


* 


man; but we find ſeveral who ſo much abuſe 
this notion, that they place the whole idea of 
honour in a kind of brutal courage; by which 
means we have had many among us, whe 
have called themſelves: men of honour, that 
would have been a diſgrace to a gibbet. In a 
word, the man who ſacrifices any duty of 'a 
reaſonable creature to a prevailing mode or 
faſhion z who looks upon any thing as honou- 
rable that is diſpleaſing to his Maker, or de- 
ſtructive to ſociety; who thinks himſelf ob- 
liged by this principle to the practice of ſome 
virtues, and not of others, is by no means to 
be reckoned among true men of honour. 

Timogenes was a lively inſtance of one ac- 
tuated by falſe honour. Timogenes would 
{mile at a man's jeſt who ridiculed his Maker, 
and at the fame time run a man through the 
body that ſpoke ill of his friend. Timogenes 
would have ſcorned to have betrayed a ſecret 
that was intruſted with him, though the fate 
of his country depended upon the diſcovery of 
it, Timogenes took away the life of a young 
fellow in a duel, for having ſpoken ill of Be- 
linda, a lady whom he himſelf had ſeduced in 
her youth, and betrayed into want and igno- 
miny. To cloſe his character, Timogenes, 
after having rained ſeveral poor tradeſmen's 
families who had truſted him, ſold his eſtate to 
fatisfy his creditors ; but, like a man of ho- 
nour, diſpoſed of all the money he could make 
of it, in paying off his play debts, or, to ſpeak 
in his own language, his debts of honour. 

In the third place, we are to conſider thoſe 
perſons, who treat this principle as chimerical, 
and turn it into ridicule. Men who are pro- 
feſſedly of no honour, are of a more profligate 
and abandoned nature than even thoſe who are 
actuated by falſe notions of it; as there is 
more hope of an heretic than of an atheiſt. 
Theſe ſons of infamy conſider honour, * 


42 


Gne imaginary notion that leads aſtray youn 
 unexperienced men, and draws them into — 
miſchiefs, while they are engaged in the pur- 
fant of a ſhadow. Theſe are generally perſons 
who, in Shakeſpeare's phraſe, are worn and 
hackneyed in the ways of men; whoſe ima- 
ginations are grown callous, and have loſt all 
thoſe delicate ſentiments which are natural to 
minds that are. innocent and undepraved. 


Such old battered miſcreants ridicule every 
thing as romantic, that comes in competition 


with their preſent intereſt ; and treat thoſe per- 
ſons as viſionaries, who dare to ſtand up, in a 
corrupt age, for what has not its immediate 
reward joined to it. 
experience of ſuch men, make them very often 
uſeful in all parties, and at all times. But 
whatever wealth and dignities they may arrive 
at, they ought to conſider, that every one 
ſtands as a blot in the annals of his country, 
who arrives at the temple of honour by any 
other way than through that of virtue. 
a ö 5 Guardian. 


& 40. On Modeſty. 


I know no two words that have been more 
abuſed by the different and wrong interpreta- 
tions, which are put upon them, than theſe 
two, Mode 


one is a | man, ſometimes indeed paſſes 


for a good character; but at preſent is very 


often uſed to ſignify a ſheepiſh, awkward fel- 
low, who has neither good-breeding, polite- 
neſs, nor any knowledge of the world. 


Again: A man of aſſurance, though at firſt 
it only denoted a perſon of a free and open 


carriage, is now very viſually applied to a 
profligate wretch, who can break through all 
the rules of decency and morality without 
a bluſh, | | 1 85 


- 


© 


The talents, intereſt, or | 
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old Syphax in the play before-mentioned, as a2 


: 


| 


{ when it. came to his turn to f. 


and Aſſurance. To fay ſuch a | 


to Rome to defend his father ; but 2 


——— 
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I ſhall endeavour, therefore, in this eſſay, 


to reſtore theſe words to their true meaning, to 


prevent the idea of Modeſty from being con- 


founded with that of Sheepiſhneſs, and to 
hinder Impudence from paſling for Afſur. 
ance. | 

If I was put to define Modeſty, I would 
call it, The reflection of an ingenuous mind, 
either when a man has committed an action 
for which he cenſures himſelf, or fancies that 
he is expoſed to the cenſure of others. 

For this reaſon, a man, truly modeſt, is as 
much ſo when he is alone as in company; and 
as ſubje& to a bluſn in his cloſet as when the 
eyes of multitudes are upon him. 

I do not remember to have met with — 
inſtance of modeſty with which I am ſo well 
leaſed, as that celebrated one of the young 
Felkes, whoſe father, being a tributary king 
to the Romans, had ſeveral complaints laid 
againſt him before the ſenate, as a tyrant and 
oppreſſor of his ſubjets. The Prince went 


into the ſenate, and hearing a multitude o 
crimes proved upon him, was ſo _— 
ak, that he 

was unable to utter a word. The ftory tells 
us, that the fathers were more moved at this in- 
ſtance of modeſty and ingenuity, than they 
could have been by the moſt pathetic oration ; 
and, in ſhort, pardoned the guilty father for 
this early promiſe of virtue in the ſon. 
I take Affurance to be, The faculty of poſ- 
ſeſſing a man's ſelf, or of ſaying and doing in- 
different things without any uneaſineſs or emo- 
tion in the mind. That which generally 
gives a man aſſurance, is a moderate know- 
ledge of the world ; but above all, a mind 


fixed and determined in itſelf to do nothing 
againſt the rules of honour and decency. An 
the natural' 
conſequence 


open and aſſured behaviour is 
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conſequence of ſuch a reſolution. A man | tion to do ill, even in ſpite of himſelf, and in 


thus armed, if his words or actions are at any 
time miſinterpreted, retires within himſelf, and 
from a conſciouſneſs of his own. integrity, 
aſſumes force enough to deſpiſe the little cen- 
ſures of ignorance or malice. | 


Every one ought to cheriſh and encourage 
in himſelf the modeſty and aſſurance I have 


here mentioned. 
A man without aſſurance 1s liable to be 


| made uneaſy by the folly or ill- nature of every 


one he converſes with. A man without mo- 
defty is loſt to all ſenſe of honour and virtue. 


It is more than probable, that the Prince 
above-mentioned poſſeſſed both thoſe qualifi- 


cations in a very eminent degree. Without 
aſſurance, he would never have undertaken to 
ſpeak before the moſt auguſt aſſembly in the 
world z without modeſty, he would have 
pleaded the cauſe he had taken upon him, 


though it had appeared ever ſo ſcandalous. 


From what has been ſaid, it is plain that 


modeſty and aſſurance are both amiable, and 


may very well meet in the ſame perſon. 


When they are thus mixed and blended toge - 


ther, they compoſe what we endeavour to ex- 


preſs, when we ſay, a modeſt aſſurance; by 
which we underſtand, the juſt mean between 


baſhfulneſs and impudence. 

ſame man may be both modeſt and aſſured, fo 
it is alſo poſſible for the ſame perſon to be 

both impudent and baſhful. | 
Wee Fave frequent inſtances of this odd 
kind of mixture in people of depraved minds 

and mean education ; who, though they are 


not able to meet a man's eyes, or pronounce a 


ſentence. without confuſion, can voluntarily 
commit the greateſt villainies or moſt indecent 
actions. 5 „ 

duch a perſon ſeems to have made a reſolu- 


I ſhall conclude with obſerving; that as the 


defiance of all thoſe checks and reſtraints his 
temper and complexion ſeem to have laid in 


his way. 


| Upon the whole, I would endeavour to 


eſtabliſh” this maxim, That the practice of 
virtue is the moſt proper method to give a man 
a becoming affurance in his words and ac- 
tions. Guilt always ſeeks to ſhelter itſelf in 
one of the extremes; and is ſometimes at- 
tended with both. | Spectator, - 


$41. The Choice of Hercules. 


When Hercules was in that part of his 
youth, in which it was natural for him to 
conſider what courſe of life he ought to pur. 
ſue, he one day retired into a deſert, where 
the ſilence and ſolitude of the place very much 
favoured his meditations. As he was muſing 
on his preſent condition, and very much per- 
plexed in himſelf on the ſtate of life. he ſhould 
chuſe, he ſaw two women, of a larger ſtature 
than ordinary, approaching towards him. One 


| of them had a very noble air, and graceful de- 


portment; her beauty was natural and eaſy, 
her perſon clean and unſpotted, her eyes caſt 
towards the ground with an agreeable reſerve, 
her motion and behaviour full of modeſty, 
and her raiment as white as ſnow. The other 
had a great de A of health and floridneſs in her 
countenance, which ſhe had helped with an 
artificial. white and red ; and ſhe endeavoured 
to appear more graceful than ordinary in her 
mien, by a mixture of affectation in all her 
geſtures. She had a wonderful confidence 
and aſſurance in her looks, and all the variety 
of colours in her dreſs, that ſhe thought were 
the moſt proper to.ſhew her complexion to ad- 
vantage. She caſt her eyes upon herſelf, then 
turned them on thoſe that were preſent, to ſee 
| how they liked her, and often looked on the 

ES figure 


- 
— — _ 
— — 


figure ſhe made in her own ſhadow. Upon 
her nearer approach to Hercules, the ſtepped be- 
fore the other lady, who came forward with a 
regular, compoſed carriage, and running up to 
him, accoſted him after the following manner. 
% My dear Herevles,” fays ſhe, I find you 
are very much divided in your thoughts upon 
the way of life that you ought to chuſe: be my 
friend, and follow me; I will lead you into 
the poſſeſſion of pleaſure, and out of the reach 
of pain, and remove you from all the noiſe and 
diſquietude of buſineſs. The affairs of either 
war or peace ſhall have no power to diſturb 
vou. Your whole employment ſhall be to 
make your life eaſy, and to entertain every 
fenſe with its proper gratifications. Sump- 
tuous tables, beds of roſes, clouds of perfumes, 
concerts of muſic, crowds of beauties, are all 
an readineſs to receive you. Come along with 
me into this region ef delights, this world of 
pleaſure, and bid farewel for ever to care, to 
pain, to buſineſs. Hercules hearing the lady 
talk after this manner, deſired to know her 


and thoſe who are well acquainted with me, 
call me Happineſs; but my enemies, and thoſe 
ho would injure my reputation, have given 
me the name of Pleaſure.” EI 


By this time the other lady was come up, 
- who addreſſed the young cp 


in a very dif- 
ferent manner :—* Hercules,” ſays ſhe, 1 
offer myſelf to you, becauſe J know you are 
deſcended from the Gods, and give proots of 
that deſcent, by your love to virtue, and ap- 
plication to the ſtudies proper for your age. 
This makes me hope you will gain, both for 
ourſelt and me, an immortal reputation. But 
fore I invite you into my ſociety and friend- 


mip, I will be open and fincere with you; and 
muſt lay this down as an eſtabliſhed truth, 


RY 


that there is nothing truly valuable, which can 


| 


* 
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be purchaſed without pains and labour, The 
Gods have ſet a price upon every real and 
noble pleaſure. If you would gain the favour 
of the Deity, you mult be at the pains of wor. 
ſhipping him; if the friendſhip of good men, 
you muſt ſtudy to oblige them; if you would 
be honoured by your country, you mult take 
care to ſerve it: in ſhort, if you would be 
eminent in war or peace, you muſt become 
maſter of all the qualifications that can make 
you ſo. Theſe are the only terms and con. 
ditions upon which I can propoſe happineſs.“ 
The Goddeis of Pleaſure here broke in upon 
her diſcourſe: „ You ſee, ſaid ſhe, “ Her- 
cules, by her own confeſſion, the way to her 
pleaſures is long and difficult; whereas that 
which I propoſe is ſhort and eaſy.” Alas! 
ſaid the other lady, whoſe viſage glowed with 
paſſion, made up of ſcorn and pity, “ what 
are the pleaſures you propoſe ? To eat before 
you are hungry, drink before you are athirſt, 
ſleep before you are tired; to gratify appetites 


| | before they are raiſed, and raiſe ſuch appe- 
name: to which ſhe anſwered, “ My friends, | 


tites as nature never planted. You never 
heard the molt delicious muſic, which 1s the 
praife of one's-ſelf; nor ſaw the moſt beauti- 
ful object, which is the work of one's own 
hands, Your votaries paſs away their youth 
in a dream of miſtaken pleaſures ; while they 
are hoarding up anguiſh, torment, and re- 
morſe, for old age. | | | 


«© As for me, I am the friend of Glad, and | 


of good men; an agreeable companion to the 
artizan; an houſhold guardian to the fathers 
of families; a patron and protector of ſer- 
vants ; an aflociate in all true and generous 
friendſhips. The banquets of my votaries are 
never coſtly, hut always delicious; for none 
eat or drink at them, who are not invited by 
hunger and thirſt, Their ſlumbers are ſound, 
and their wakings chearful. My young _ 

ave 
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have the pleaſure of hearing themſelves praiſed 
by thoſe who are in years; and thoſe who are 
in years, of being honoured by thoſe who are 
young. In a word, my followers are favoured 


by the Gods, beloved by their acquaintance, 


eſteemed by their country, and, after the 
cloſe of their labours, honoured by poſterity.“ 
We know, by the life of this memorable 
hero, to which of theſe two ladies he gave up 
his heart; and, I believe, every one who reads 
this, will do him the juſtice to approve his 
choice. Tatler. 


CATECHETICAL, LECTURES. 


§ 42. Introduction to the Catechiſm. 


The Catechiſm begins with a recital of our 
baptiſmal vow, as a kind of preface to the 
whole. It then lays down the great chriſtian 
principle of faith; and leaving all myſterious 
inquiries, in which this ſubject is involved, it 
paſſes on to the rules of practice. Having 
briefly recited theſe, it concludes with a ſimple, 
and a very intelligible explanation of baptiſm, 
and the Lord's Supper. | 

The chatechiſm then begins very properly, 
with a recital of our baptiſmal vow, as the beſt 
preface to that belief, and thoſe rules of prac- 
tice,.in which that vow engaged us.—But be- 


fore we examine the vow itſelf, two appenda- 
ges, of it require explanation - the uſe of ſpon- 


ſors and the addition of a name. ; 
With regard to the ſponſor, the church 
probably imitates the appointment of the legal 
guardian, making the beſt proviſion it can for 
the pious education of orphans, and deſerted 
children. 
guardian may equally betray their truſt : both 
are culpable : both accountable: but ſurely 
the latter breaks the more ſacred engagement. 


The temporal an- the ſpiritual 


As to promiſing and vowing in the game 


| 
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of another (which ſeems to carry ſo harſh a 
found) the ſponſor only engages for the child, 
as any one would engage for ancther, in a 
matter which is maniteſtly for his advantage: 
and on a ſuppoſition, that the child hereafter 
will ſee it to be ſo—that is, he promiſes, as he 
takes it for granted, the child itielf would have 
promiled, it it had been able. - 5 
Wich regard to the name, it is no part of 
the ſacrament; nor pretends to ſeriptural au- 
thority. It reſts merely on ancient uſage. 
A cuſtom had generally obtained, of giving a 
new name, upon adopting a new member into 
a family. We find it common among the 
Greeks, the Romans, and the Jews; nay, we 
read that even God himſelf, when he received 
Abram into covenant, giving an early ſanc- 
tion to this uſage, changed his name to 
Abraham. In imitation of this common prac- 
tice, the old chriſtians gave baptiſmal names to 
their children, which were intended to point 


out their heavenly adoption, as their ſurnames 


diftinguiſhed their temporal alliance. 
From conſidering the uſe of ſponſors, ant 
of the name in baptiſm, we proceed next ta 
the vow itſelf, which is thus expreſſed, My 
« godfathers did promiſe three things in my 
name: 1ſt, That I ſhould renounce the 
« devil, and all his works, the pomps and 


&« yanities of this wicked world, and all the  * 


«« ſinful luits of the fleſh. '2dly, That I ſhould 
c believe-all the articles of the chriſtian faith; 


6 and-3dly, That I ſhould keep God's -hoty © 


e will, and commandments, and walk in the 

« -ſame all the days of my life.“ e 
Firſt then, we promiſe to * renounce the 

« devil, and all his works, the pomps and va- 

cc nities of this wicked world, and all the ſin- 

« ful luſts of the fleſh.” „The devil, che 


ce world, and the fleſh,” is a comprehenſive * 


mode of expreſſing every ſpecies of ſin, how< - 
| | | erer 


derived : all which we not only engage to re- 
nounce as far as we are able; but alſo to take 
pains in tracing the labyrinths of our own 


deceit. Without this, all renunciation of fin 
is pretence. 

Being thus injoined to renounce our groſs, 
habitual fins, and thoſe bad inclinations, which 
lead us into them; we are required next to 
<6 believe all the articles of the chriſtian faith.” 
- This is a natural progreſſion. When we are 
thoroughly convinced of the malignity of fin, 
we in courſe wiſh to avoid the ill conſequences 
of it ; and are prepared to give a fair hearing 
to the evidence of religion. There is a cloſe 
connection between vice and infidelity. They 
mutually ſupport each other. The ſame con- 
nection ſubſiſts between a well-diſpoſed mind, 
and the truths of religion : and faith perhaps 
is not fo involuntary an act, as many of our 
modern philoſophers would perſuade us. 

After «© believing the articles of the chriſtian 
- * faith, we are laſtly injoined to © keep God's 
* holy will and commandments. Here too 
zs the ſame natural progreſſion. As the re- 
3 nunciation of ſin prepares the way for faith, ſo 

does faith, lead directly to obedience. They 

i ſeem related to each other, as the mean and the 


the apoſtle, . is charity, out of a pure heart, 
44 and good . faith, unleigned. 

Faith (which is the act of believing upon ratio- 
all chriſtian virtues ſpring. No man will obey 
it be properly authorized: or, in other words, 
till he believe in the juriſdiction that enacted 
. —If our faith in Chriſt doth not lead us to 
obey him; it is what the ſcriptures call a dead 
faith, in oppoſition to a ſaving one. 
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ever diſtinguiſhed; and from whatever ſource | 


hearts; and in removing the glofſes of ſelf- 


end. The end of the commandment,” faith | 


nal evidence) is the great fountain, from which | 


2 law, till he bath informed himſelf whether 
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To this inſeparable connection between faith 
and obedience, St. Paul's doctrine may be ob- 
jected, where he ſeems to lay the whole ſtreſs 
on faith, in oppoſition to works *. But it is 
plain, that St. Paul's argument requires him 
to mean by faith, the whole ſyſtem of the chriſ- 
tian religion (which is indeed the meaning of 
the word in many other parts of ſcripture) ; 
and by works, which he ſets in oppoſition to it, 
the moral law. So that in fact, the apoſtle's 
argument relates not to the preſent queſtion ; 
but tends only to eftabliſh the ſuperiority of 
chriſtianity. The moral law, argues the apoſtle, 
which claimed on the righteouſneſs of works, 
makes no proviſion for the deficiencies of man, 
| Chriſtianity alone, by opening a door of mercy, 
gave him hopes of that ſalvation, which the 
other could not pretend to give. 

Upon renouncing ſin, believing the articles 
of the chriſtian faith, and keeping God's holy 
commandments, as far as 2 can keep 
them, we are intitled by promiſe to all the pri- 
vileges of the goſpel. We © become members 
«© of Chriſt, children of God, and inheritors 
c of the kingdom of heaven. We are re- 
deemed through the merits of Chriſt ; pardoned 
through the mercies of God ; and rewarded 
| with a bleſſed immortality. | 

This account of our baptiſmal vow con- 
cludes with a queſtion, leading us to acknow- 
ledge the neceſſity of obſerving this vow; and 
to declare our belief, that our only hope of 
keeping it reſts upon the aſſiſtance of God, 

| 5 Gilpin. 

C43. On the Creed—the Belief of God. 

The creed begins with a profeſſion of our 
belief in God the Father almighty, maker of 
heaven and earth.” | 


* See Rar, iii. 28. and indeed great part of the 
2piſtle, 
| The 
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| which ſcarce require proof. A proof ſeems 
rather an injury, as it ſuppoſes doubt. How- 


are uninformed, it may not be improper to ſe - 


| evince this great truth, two or three 


tion of it—and the general conſent of man- 


| the creation of the world. 


heap, we ſay as confidently, they have been 


there is plainly this appearance of deſign. One 


earth again is connected with all the vegetables 
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The being of a God is one of thoſe truths, 


ever, as young minds, though not ſceptical, 


le& out of the variety of arguments, which 
of the 
moſt ſimple. I 
The exiſtence of a Deity, we prove from the 
light of nature. For his attributes, at leaſt in 
any perfection, we mult look into ſcripture. 
A few plain and ſimple arguments drawn 
from the creation of the world—the preſerva- 


kind, ſtrike us with more conviction, than all 
the ſubtilties of metaphyſical deduftion. 
We prove the being of a God firſt from 


The world muſt have been produced either 
by deſign, or by chance. No other mode of 
origin can be ſuppoſed. Let us ſee then with 
which of theſe characters it is impreſſed. 

The characteriſtic of the works of deſign, 
is a relation of parts, in order to produce an 
end The characteriſtic of the works of 
chance is juſt the reverſe. When we ſee 
ſtones, anſwering each other, laid in the form 
of a regular building, we immediately ſay, 
they were put together by deſign : but when 
we ſeen them thrown about in a diſorderly 


thrown ſo by chance. | 

Now, in the world, and all its appendages, 

art relates to another; and the whole toge- 
ther produces an end. The fun, for inſtance, 
is connected with the earth, by warming it into 
a _ heat, for the, production of its fruits; 
and furniſhing it with rain and dew. The 
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which it produces, by providing them with 
| & 
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per ſoils, and juices for their nouriſhment. 
heſe again are connected with animals, by 
ſupplying them with food. And the whole 
together produces the great end of ſuſtaining 
the lives of innumerable creatures. 
Nor is deſign ſhewn only in the grand fabric 
of the world, and all its relative appendages : 
it is equally ſhewn in every part. It is ſeen 


in every animal, adapted in all its peculiari-" 


| ties to its proper mode of life. It is ſeen in 


every vegetable, farniſhed with parts exactly 
ſuited to its ſituation. In the leaſt, as well as 


in the greateſt of nature's productions, it is 


every where apparent. 'The little creeper upow 
the wall, 2 its tenacious — draws 
nouriſhment from the crannies of the ſtones; 
— flouriſnes where no other plant could 
ve. | | 

If then the world, and every part of it, are 
thus marked with the characters of deſign, 
there can be no difficulty in acknowledging 
the author of ſuch deſign of ſuch amazing 
contrivance and variety, to be-a being 'of in- 


finite wiſdom and power. We call a man in- 


genious, who makes even a common globe, 
with all the parts of the earth delineated upon 
it. What ſhall we fay then of the author of 
the great original itſelf, in all its grandeur, and 
furniſhed with all its various inhabitants ? 
The argument drawn from the preſer vation 
of the world, is indeed rather the lat argu- 
ment advanced a ſtep farther. | 
If chance could be ſuppoſed to produce a 
regular form, yet it is certainly beyond the 
higheſt degree of credulity, to ſuppoſe, it 
could continue this regularity for any time. 
But we find it has been continued: we find, 


that near 6000 years have made no change in 
the order and harmony of the world. The 
ſun's action 
gular, The production of trees, plants, and 


upon the earth hath ever been re- 


herbs, 
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herbs, hath ever been uniform. Every ſeed 
produces now the ſame fruit it ever did. 
Every ſpecies of animal life is ſtill the ſame. 
Could chance continue this regular arrange- 
ment? Could any thing continue it, but the 
hand of an omnipotent God! 

Laſtly, we ſee this great truth, the being of 
2 God, witneſſed by the general conſent of 
mankind. This general conſent muſt ariſe 


either from tradition, or it muſt be the reſult 


of men's own reaſoning. Upon either ſup- 
potition, it is an argument equally ſtrong. 
If the firſt ſuppoſition be allowed, it will be 
difficult to aſſign any ſource of this tradition, 
but God himſelf. it the ſecond, it can ſcarce 
be ſuppoſed that all mankind, in different 
parts of the world, ſhould agree in the belief 
of a thing, which never exiſted. For though 
doubts have ariſen concerning this general 
belief, yet it is now pretty well aſcertained, 
trom the accounts of travellers, that no na- 
tian hath yet been diſcovered, among whom 
ſome traces or religious worſhip have not 
been found. 

Be it ſo, ſays the objector; yet ſtill we find 
fingle perſons, even in civilized countries, and 
fome of them men of enlarged capacities, who 
have not only had their doubts on this ſubject; 
but have proclaimed aloud their diſbelief of a 
divine being. | 

We anſwer, that it is more than probable, 
no man's infidelity on this head was ever 
thoroughly ſettled. Bad men, rather endea- 
vour to convince themſelves, than are really 
convinced. —But even on a ſuppoſition, that 
a few ſuch perſons could be found, what is 
their teſtimony againſt ſo great a majority, as 
the reſt of mankind ? The light of the ſun is 


univerſally acknowledged, though it hap- 


ens, that, now and then, a man may be 
dorn blind. 3 ; 
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But ſince, it ſeems, there are difficulties in 
ſuppoſing a divine. creator, and preſerver of 
the world, what ſyſtem of things does the 


| atheiſt ſuppoſe attended with fewer? He ſees 


the world produced before him. He fees it 
hath been created 3 and is preſerved. Some 


account of this matter muſt be given. If ours 


diſpleaſe him; let us have his. 5 
The experiment hath been tried. We have 
had many atheiſtical creeds: none of which 
hath ſtood the teſt of being handed down with 
any degree of credit into — times: 

Ihe atheiſt's great argument indeed a- 


gainſt a Deity, is levelled at the apparent in- 


juſtice of his government. It was an objec- 
tion of ancient date; and might have had its 
weight in heathen times: but it is one of the 
bleſſings, which attends chriſtianity, that it 
fatisfies all our doubts on this head; and 
gives us a rational and eaſy ſolution of this 
poignant objection. What if we obſerve an 
inaccurate diſtribution of the things of this 
world? What if virtue be depreſſed, and 
vice triumphant? It is nothing, ſays the 
voice of religion, to him, who believes this 
life to be an inconſiderable part of his being; 
a point only in the expanſe of eternity: who 
believes he is ſent into this world, merely to 
prepare himſelf for a better. This world, he 


knows, is intended neither for reward, nor 


puniſhment. Happineſs unqueſtionably at- 


tends virtue even here, and miſery, vice : but 
it is not the happineſs of a ſplendid ſtation, 
but of a peaceful mind; nor is it the miſery of 


low circumſtances, but of a guilty conſcience, 


The things of this world are not, in their own 


nature, connected either with happineſs or 


miſery. Attended ſometimes by one, and: 
ſometimes by the other, they are merely the 
One man is tempted with 


means of trial. 


riches, and another with poverty; but God 


E 


intends 
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intends neither an elevated, nor a deprefſed 
fituation as the ultimate completion of his 


will. ; 

+ Beſides, if worldly proſperity even was the 
indication of God's favour, yet good. men 
may have failings and imprudencies enough 
about them to deſerve misfortune ; and bad 
men virtues, which may delerve ſucceſs. 


| Why ſhould imprudence, though joined with 


virtue, partake of its reward ? Or the gene- 
rous purpoſe ſhare in the puniſhment, though 
connected with vice? 

Thus then we ſee the being of a God is 
the univerſal creed of nature. But though 
nature could inveſtigate the ſimple truth, the 
could pot preſerve it from error. Nature 


merely takes her notions from what ſhe ſees, | 


and what ſhe hears, and hath ever moulded 
her gods in the likeneſs of things in heaven, 


and things on earth. Hence every part of 


the creation, animate and inanimate, hath, 
by turns, been an object of worſhip. And 
even the moſt refined nations, we know, had 
groſs conceptions on this head. The wiſeſt 
of them indeed, by obſerving the wonders of 
creation, could- clothe the Deity with wiſdom 
and power: but they could go no farther. 
The virtues of their heroes afforded them the 
higheft ideas of perfection: and with theſe 


| they arrayed their gods ; mixing alſo with 


their virtues, ſuch vices, as are found in the 
characters of the beſt of men. | 
For juſt notions of the Deity, we muſt have 
recourſe then to revelation alone. Revelation 
removes all theſe abſurdities. It diſpels the 


clouds of ignorance; and unveils the divine 


majeſty, as far as it can be the object of hu- 
man contemplation. The lax notions of li- 
bertiniſm, on one hand, which make the De- 
ty an inobſervant governor; and the gloomy 
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| poſe him to be a dark malignant being, are 


Here we learn, that his wiſdom and power 
are equalled by his goodneſs ; and that his 
mercy is over all his works. In ſhort, we 
learn from revelation, that we are in the 
hands of a being, wheſe knowledge we can- 


who is merciful and good to all his creatures; 


thoſe, who endeavour to conform themſelves 
to his will : but whoſe juſtice, at the ſame 
time, accompanying his mercy, will puniſh 
the bold and careleſs ſinner in proportion to 
his guilt. Gilpin. 


5 
* 


Jeſus Cbriſt. 

After profeſſing our belief in God, the 
creed proceeds with a profeſſion of our belief 
« in Jeſus Chriſt, his ſon, our Lord.“ 

A perſon celebrated as Jeſus Chriſt was, 
we may ſuppoſe, would naturally find a place 
in the profane hiſtory of his times. It may 
not be amiſs, therefore, to introduce the evi- 
dence we are. about to collect, with the teſ- 
timony of ſome of the more eminent of the 
heathen writers, who have mentioned him. 
They will at leaſt inform us, that ſuch a per- 
ſon lived at. the time we .aflert ; and that he 
was the author of a new religion. L, ſhall 
quote only Suetonins, Tacitus, and Pliny. 

Suetonius *, tells us, that * the emperor 
Claudius drove all the Jews from Rome, who, 
at the inſtigation of one Chriſt, were conti- 
nually making diſturbances.” 

Tacitus 4, ſpeaking of the perſecution of 
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ideas of ſuperſtition, on the other, which ſup- 


In vita Claud. Cæſ. ' + Lib. 15. 


D that 


not evade, and whoſe power we cannot reſiſt; 


and will be ever ready to aſſiſt and reward 


§ 44. On the Creed continteltibthe Belief of 


equally expoſed. Here we are informed of 
the omniſcience and omnipreſence of God. 


) 


chriſtians, tells us, “ that the author of 
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that name was Chriſt, who was put to death 
by Pontius Pilate, in the reign of Tibe- 
rius.“ ; 

Pliny's“ teftimony is more large. It is 
contained in a letter, written to the emperor 
Trajan, defiring his inſtructions with regard 
to chrilttans. He blames their obſtinacy in 
r<fuling w ſacrifice to the Roman deities— 
but from their own confeſſion can draw no- 
thing, but that they aſſemble, on a certain 
day, before ſun-rite—that they pay divine 

I honours to Chriſt as a God——that they bind 

__ themſelves by a ſacrament not to ſteal, nor to 
commit adultery, nor to deceive—and that, 
after the performance of theſe rites, they join 
in one common meal. Nay, he examined, he 

ſlays, to of them by torture: yet ſtill he finds 
nothing obnoxious in their behaviour, except 
their abſurd ſuperſtitions. He thinks, how- 
ever, the mat ter ſhould be inquired into: for 
chriſtianity had brought religion into great 
diſuſe, The markets were crowded with 
victims; and ſcarce a purchaier came near 
them. 

Theſe writers afford vs ſufficient teſtimony, 
that Jeſus Chriſt lived at the time we aſſert ; 
and that he was the author of a new religion. 

They had opportunities of being well in- 
formed; could have no intereſt in falſifying; 
were no converts to the new ſect; but talk of 
Chriſt, only as they would of any ſingular 
perſon, whom they had occaſion to mention. 

Their teſtimony therefore is beyond cavil, 

Let us now proceed a ſtep farther, and ex- 

amine the Tcripture evidence of Chriſt, which 
proves not only his exiſtence ; but that he is 
our Lord, or the Mefſiah—and not only that 
he was the author of a new religion; but that 
"this religion is true. | | | 
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Upon examining the grand ſcripture evi. 
dence on this head, we find the greateſt ſtreſ 
laid upon miracles and prophecies : both cf 
which are direct appeals to God, by a claim 
to ſupernatural power. And though both 
theſe modes of evidence are calcutated as wel! 
for us who live in remoter times, as for thoſ 
who lived in the earlieſt ; yet the evidence 
from miracles ſeems more particularly ad. 
dreſſed to them; as that from prophecy is to 
us. They were the eye-witneſſes of the mi. 
racles of the goſpel, of which we have an! 
the evidence at fecond-hand. Whereas pro- 
phecy is a mode of evidence, which increaſcs 
through every age. The early chriſtians had 
it in part; but to us this amazing web is ſtil 
more unfolded; and more of its wonderful 
texture diſplayed. Let us examine each in its 
order. | 

Among the eye-witneſſes of the goſpel mi. 
racles, were many learned men, as well as un- 
learned. The . had opportunity and 
abilities to examine the works before them; 
to trace out fraud, if any ſuch were latent; 
and did pnqueſtionably receive them with all 
that circumſpection which was due to fuch 
wonderful exhibitions, before they embraced 
the chriſtian faith: while the moſt 1gnorant 
ſpectator was a competent judge of matter of 
fact; and many of our Saviour's miracles 


were ſuch as could not poſſibly, from the na- 


ture of the facts themſelves, be coloured with 
fraud. : 
It had a ſtrange ſound to the prejudices of 
mankind, that a crucified malefa&or was the 
Saviour of the world ; and we cannot fup- 
poſe, that any man, much leſs that a multi 
tude of men, would embrace ſuch a belief 
without clear conviction: eſpecially as no 
worldly advantage lay on the ſide of this be- 
lief; and the convert even renounced the 
| world, 
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Let us conſider the ſingle miracle of Chriſt's 
reſurrection. Jeſus had frequently mention- 
ed it before his death; and the thing was ſo 
far in general credited, that the ſepulchre was 
ſealed, and an armed guard appointed to 
watch it. We may well ſuppoſe, therefore, 


that his favourers would naturally, upon this 


occaſion, reaſon thus: „ Jeſus hath now put 
his pretenſions upon a fair iſſue. He hath 
told us, he will ariſe from the dead on the 
third day: —here then let us ſuſpend our 
judgment, and wait the reſult, Three days 
will determine whetner he be an impoſtor, or 
the real Meſſiah. —Tt is very natural to ſup- 
poſe, that the favourers of Jeſus would rea- 
ſon, after his death, in a manner like this: 
and it 1s beyond credibility, that any of them 
would have continued his diſciples, had they 
found him falſifying in this point. But we 


know they did continue his diſciples after 


this. We know alſo, that many proſelytes, 


convinced by this very event, embraced the 


chriſtian religion. — We have all the reaſon in 
the world therefore to believe, that they were 


fully ſatisfied. His miracles were to them a 


ſufficient proof of his pretenſions. All can - 
did men would have acquieſced, as they did ; 
and in their belief we have a very ſtrong foun- 
dation for our own. f 


Again, with regard to prophecy, we ob- 


ſerve, that the writers of the Old Teſtament 


ſeem, in various parts, to characterize ſome 
extraordinary perſon, who was in proceſs of 
time 'to make his appearance in the world, 
The marks are peculiar, and can neither be 
miſtaken nor miſapplied. He was to be 
born of a virgin—he was to turn the hearts 
of the diſobedient to the wiſdom of the juſt— 
though dignified with the characters of a 
prince, he was to be a man of ſorrows, and 
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| world, and embraced a life of perſecution.— 


—- 
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acquainted with grief though deſcribed to be 

without fin, he was to be numbered with tranf. 
grefſors—— his hands and his feet were to be 
pierced—he was to be made an offering for 
ſin—and was never to ſee corruption.“ 
Theſe prophecies were publiſhed. many hun- 
dred years before the birth of Chriſt; and 
had been all along in the hands, not only of 
the Jews, but of all men of letters. The 
Old Teſtament had been early tranſlated into 
the Greek language; and received into the 
politeſt libraries of thoſe times. 

With theſe ideas, let us open the New Teſ- 
tament, and it is obvious that no picture can 
be more like its original, than theſe prophecies 
of Chriſt in one Teſtament, are to his hiſtory 
in the other. Here we ſee that extraordinary 
virgin-birth unravelled.— Here we fee a lite 
ſpent in turning the hearts of the diſobedient 
to the wiſdom of the juſt Here we find the 


| prince of his people, a man of ſorrows, and 


acquainted with grief. Here we ſee the 
Lord of righteouſneſs numbered with tranſ- 
grefſors—we ſee his hands and his feet piere- 
ed——we ſee him made an offering for fin 
and we ſee realized that extraordinary idea of - 
eath without corruption. e 
It were an eaſy matter to carry this compa» 
riſon through a more minute detail of circum+ 
ſtances: but I mean only to trace the out- 
lines of this great reſemblance. To compleat 


the picture would be a copious work. 


Beſides theſe predictions, which related 
immediately to the life and death of Chriſt; 
there were many others, which deſerve notice. 
Among theſe the two great leading prophe- 
cies were thoſe of the calling of the Gentiles, 
and of the diſperſion of the Jews. | 

The calling of the Gentiles was one of the 
earlieſt prophecies of the Old Teitament, 
The Jews were diſtinguiſhed in. appearance, 

5 as 
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as the favourite people of God; and they 
were ſufficiently elated upon that diſtinction. 
But if they had attended cloſely to their pro- 
phets, they might have diſcovered, that all the 
Prophecies, which deſcribed the happy ſtate of 
the church, had evidently a more diſtant proſ- 
pect, than to them. Thole early promiſes, 
an particular, which were repeated to the pa- 
triarchs, were not merely confined to their 
poſterity; but included “ all the nations of 
the earth“. — And when the later prophets, 
as the great event approached, ſpoke a 
plainer, and a more intelligible language, the 
whole nation might have underitood, as Si- 
meon, and ſome of the wiſeſt and moſt intel- 
Iigible of them did underſtand, that a light 
was ſprung up to lighten the Gentiles,” _ 
The prophecy of the diſperſion of the Jew- 
Iſh nation is alſo very antient, being attribut- 
ed by Moſes to the patriarch Jacob. The 
Iceptre ſhall not depart from Judah, until 
Shiloh come.” Whatever may be the preciſe 


meaning of the word © fceptre* in the origi- 


nal; and though it may not perhaps properly 
ſignify chat idea of regal power, which it con- 
veys to our ears; yet it certainly means {ome 
badge of authority, that implies a formed and 
ſettled government. And as to the word 
„Shiloh, all commentators, jewiſh as well 
as chriſtian, explain it to mean the Meſſiah— 
The ſenſe therefore of the prophecy is plain- 
Iy this—that the Jews ſhould continue in the 
form of a ſociety, till the time of the Meſſiah. 
Accordingly we find that, ſoon after Chriſt's 
death, the ſceptre did depart from Judah ; the 
; Jews loſt all form of a political ſociety; and 
are a ſingular inſtance of a people, ſcattered 
over the whole earth, 1 to this day 


* See Gen. xii, 3. XViiie? 8. Xxil. 18. xxvi. 4. 
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ſeparate from all other people, and yet with. 
out a ſettlement any where. 

Our Saviour's prophecy of the growth of 
his church, is likewiſe among the more re. 
markable predictions. He rold his diſciples, 
that “his religion was like a grain of mul. 
tard-ſeed, which was the leaſt of all ſeeds; 
but when 1t grew up, it ſhould become a great 
tree, and the fowis of the air ſhould Jodge in 
the branches of it.“ He told them alſo, 
that the gates of hell ſhould never prevail 
againſt it.“ 

The Jewiſh religion was continually. en- 
forced by the idea of a jzalous God, watching 
over it, and threatening judgments from hea- 
ven upon every tranſgreſſion. The divine au- 
thority was ſtamped openly upon it. The 
people trembled, and worſhipped. 

When the impoſtor Mahomet ſet up for 
a reformer, he could not indeed enforce his 
religion by divine judgments ; but he did it by 
temporal. He drew his ſword, and held it 
to the breaſts of his oppoſers; while he pro- 
miſed to the obedient a full gratification of 
their paſſions. | 

But m the chriſtian religion, nothing of 


this kind appeared. No temporal judgments 


threatened on one hand: no ſenſual jndui- 
gences allured on the other. A few deſpond- 
ing ignorant mechanics, the diſciples of a per- 
ſon crucified as a common malefactor, were 
all the parade, with which this religion was 
uſhered into the world; and all the human 
aſſiſtance which it had to boaſt. And yet 
this religion, which oppoſed the ſtrongeſt pre- 
judices, and was oppoſed by the greatelt 
princes, made its way in a few years, from a 
remote corner, through the whole Roman 
empire. Thus was our Saviour's pro- 


phecy, in oppoſition to all human calcula- 
2 tion, 
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tion, exactly fulfilled. The leaſt of all ſeeds 


became a ſpreading tree ; and a church was 
eltabliſhed, which could not be deſtroyed by 
all the powers of hell. 

But although the church of Chriſt could 
not be deſtroyed, it was corrupted ; and in a 
courſe of years fell from its genuine purity. 
This corrupt ſtate of it—the deluſions of 
popery—the efforts of reformation, and va- 
r-0us other circumſtances relating to it, are 
not unreaſonably ſuppoſed to be held forth, in 
ihe prophetic parts of the New Teftament. 

But I, forbear to dwell upon prophecies, 
which are not obvious enough to carry gene- 
ral conviction 3 though many of them have 
been well explained by thoſe *, who are 
verſed in the hiſtories to which they allude, 
Future times will, in all probability, reflect a 
ſtronger light upon them. Some of the great 
prophecies, which we have juſt conſidered, 
ſhone but with a feeble ray, during the times 
they were fulfilling, though they now ſtrike 
us in ſo forcible a manner. Gilpin, 


6 45. The Creed continued Conception and 
Birth of Chriſt, &c. | 


We have now ſhewn upon what foundation 
we believe the ſecond article of our creed; 
let us next conſider the remaining articles 
the hiſtory of Chriſt, as delivered in ſcripture, 
and the benefits which he procured for us— 
the aſſiſtance of the Holy Spirit—the remiſ- 
lon of our fins—and everlaſting life. 

Firſt, then, we believe that Chriſt was 
* concerved of the Holy Ghoſt, and born of 
the virgin Mary.“ The manner of this mi- 
raculous conception we inquire not into. It 
is a point not only beyond the limits of hu- 


* See Biſhop Newton's Diſſertations 3 and Bi- 
ſhop Hurd's ſermons on prophecy. 


unimportant, 
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man inquiry ; but to us at leaſt a point very 


may obſerve on this head, that nothing is ſaid 


in Scripture of paying divine honours to the 


virgin Mary. Thoſe rites are totally of po- 
piſn origin. | | 


We tarther believe, that Chriſt « ſuffered 


We believe juſt the Scripture- 
account of it, and aſſure ourſelves, that if it 
had concerned us, it would have been more 
plainly revealed. —One thing, however, we 


under Pontius Pilate, was crucified, dead, 


and buried; and that he deſcended into hell, 


the reality of Chriſt's death. 
To make an action clear, 
firſt, to eſtabliſh 1ts date. 


that is, we declare our belief of the 
Scripture- account of the circumſtances and 
it is neceſſary, 
This is uſually 


done by ranging it under the magiſtrate who 


then preſided, the time of whoſe government 
is always regiſtered in ſome public record. 
Thus we believe that Chriſt's death happen- 


ed when Pontius Pilate was governor of Ju- 


dea. 


We believe alſo, with regard to the 


manner of his death, that he was crucified ;; » 
that he died as really as any mortal ever did; 
and that he was buried in the tomb of Joſephs | 


of Arimathea *, 


The « deſcent into hell is undoubtedly a a 


more obſcure expreſſion than might be wiſhed. 
in a creed, and was not indeed added till 


many ages after the creed was firſt compoſ- 
ed f. But as creeds are human compoh- 
tions, we believe this, and every other diffi- 


culty, only as conſiſtent with Scripture. Now 


the ſenſe which ſeems moſt agreeable to Scrip- 


. * Iſaiah foretold he ſhould “e make his grave 


with the rich.” And St. Matthew tells us, that 


obitg yevoueves, nfey avliewn©®- moot, Matt. 


xxvii. 57. 


Ifaiah liil. 9. 


I See Bingham's Antiquities, vol. iii. c. 3. 
ture, 
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rection in that place (whatever that place is) 
where the ſpirits of the bleſſed reſt: and the 
expreſſion ſeems to have been added, only 
that we may the more ſtrongly expreſs our 
belief of the reality of his death. This we 
do, when we cxpreſs our belief of the te- 
13 of his foul and body, “ He was 
uried,” —and „ deſcended into hell.”* The 
firſt expreſſion relates to his body, which was 
laid in the grave; the ſecond to his foul, 
which paſſed into the place of departed ſpi- 
Tits. | 
We farther believe, that (on the third day 
he roſe again from the dead.” The reſur- 
rection of Chriſt from the dead is a point of 
the utmoſt importance to chriſtians. On the 
certainty of Chriſt's reſurrection depend all 
hopes of our own. On this article, therefore, 
we ſhall be more large. ; 
And, in the firſt place, what is there in it 
that need ſhock our reaſon ? It was a won- 
derful event: but is not nature full of won- 
derful events? When we ſeriouſly weigh the 
matter, is it leſs ſtrange, that a grain of 
corn thrown into the ground ſhould die, 
and riſe again with new vegetation, than that 
a human body, in the ſame circumſtances, 
ſhould aſſume new life? The commonnels of 
the former makes it familiar to us, but not in 
any degree leſs unaccountable. Are we at all 
more acquainted with the manner in which 
gram germinates, than with the manner in 
which a body 1s raiſed from the dead ? And 
is. it not obviouſly ſtriking, that the fame 
power which ean effect the one, may effect 
the other alſo ?—But analogy, though it tend 
to convince, is no proof. Let us proceed 
then to matter of fact. | 
That the body was dead, and ſafely lodged 
in the tomb, and afterwards conveyed out of 
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ture, is, that his foul remained till his reſur- 
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it, was agreed on, both by thoſe who op. 


poſed, and by thoſe who favoured the reſur. 


recon. In the circumſtances of the lat. 
ter fact, they differ widely. | 
The diſciples tell their ſtory—a very plain 
and {imple one—that, ſcarce expecting the 
event, notwithſtanding their maſter had him- 


ſelf foretold it, they were turpriſed with 


an account that the body was gone— that 
they found afterwards, to their great afto- 
niſhment, that their maſter was again alive 
that they had been ſeverel times with him; 
and appealed for the truth of what they ſaid 
to great numbers, who, as well as themſeclves, 
had ſeen him after his reſurrection. 

The chief pricfts, on the other fide, de- 
clared the whole to be a forgery ; aſſerting, 


that the plain matter of fact was, the dit- 
ciples came by night, and ſtole the body away, 


while the ſoldiers ſlept. | 
Such a tale, unſupported by evidence, 


would be liſtened to in no court of juſtice. It 


has not even the air of probability. Can it 
be ſuppoſed, that the diſciples, who had fled 
with terror when they might have reſcued 
their maſter's life; would venture, in the face 
of an armed guard, to carry off his dead 
body ?—Or is it more probable, that they 
found the whole guard aſleep; when we 
know, that the vigilance of centinels is ſe- 
cured by the ſtricteſt diſcipline ?—Beſides, 
what advantage couid ariſe from ſuch an 
attempt? If they miſcarried, it was certain 
ruin, both to them and their cauſe. If they 
ſucceeded, it is difficult ro ſay what uſe they 
could make of their ſucceſs. Unleſs they 
could have produced their dead body alive, 


the ſecond error would be worle than the 
fiſt, Their maſter's, prophecy of his own 


reſurrection was an unhappy circumſtance; 
yet ſtill it was wrapped in a veil of obſcurity. 


But 
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But if his diſciples endeavoured to prove its 
completion, its was their buſincſs to look well 
to the event, A detection would be ſuch 
2 comment upon their maſter's text, as would 
never be forgotten. — When a cauſe depends 
on falſehood, every body knows, the leſs it is 
moved the better. 

This was the caſe of the other ſide. Ob- 
ſcurity there was wanted. If the chief prieſts 
had any proof, why did they not produce 
it? Why were not the diſciples taken up, 
and examined upon the fact? They never ab- 
ſconded. Why were they not judicially tried? 
Why was not the trial made public? and 
why were not authentic memorials of the 
fraud handed down to poſterity ; as authentic 
memorials were of the fact, recorded at the 
very time, and place, where it happened? 
Chriſtianity never wanted enemies to propa- 
gate its diſparagement.— But nothing of this 
kind was done. No proof was attempted 
except indeed the teſtunony of men afleep. 
The diſciples were never queſtioned upon the 
fact ; and the chief prieſts reſted ſatisfied with 


tpreading an inconſiſtent rumour among the 
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people, impreſſed merely by their own au- 


thority. | 

Whatever records of heathen origin re- 
main, evince the truth of the reſurre&ion. 
One is very remarkable. Pontius Pilate ſent 
the emperor Tiberius a relation of the death 


and reſurrection of Chriſt ; which were re- 


corded at Rome, as uſual, among other pro- 
vincial matters. This intelligence made ſo 
great an impreſſion, it ſeems, upon the em- 
peror, that he referred it to the ſenate, whether 
Jeſus Chriſt of Judea ſhould not be taken 
into the number of the Roman gods? — Our 
belief of this fact is chiefly founded upon 
the teſtimony of Juſtin Martyr, and Ter- 
tullian, two learned heathens, in the age ſuc- 
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ceeding Chriſt, who became chriſtians from 
this very evidence, among others, in favour of « 
chriſtianity. In their apologies *, ſtill extant, 
one of which was made to the ſenate of 
Rome, the other to'a Roman governor, they 
both appeal to theſe records of Pontius Pilate, 
as then generally known; which we cannot 
conceive tuch able apologiſts would have done, 
it no ſuch records had ever exiſted F. 

Having ſeen what was of old objected 
to the reſurrection of Chriſt, it may be proper 
alſo to ſee the objections of modern diſbe- 
lievers. 

And, firſt, we have the ſtale objection, that 
nothing is more common among the pro- 
pagators oſ every new religion, than to delude 
their ignorant proſelytes with idle ſtories. 
What a variety of inconſiſtent tales did the 
votaries of heatheniſm believe! What abſur- 
dities are adopted into the Mahometan creed! 
To what ſtrange facts do the vulgar pa- 
piſts give credit! And can we ſuppoſe better 
of the reſurrection of Chriſt, than that it was 


* ſuſt. Mart. Apol. ad Anton. P. — Tertull. 
Apol. cap. 15. | 

+ The acts of Pilate, as they are called, are 
often treated with- contempt ; for no reaſon, that I 
know. I never met with any thing againſt them 
of more authority than a ſneer. Probable they 
certainly were; and a bare probability, when no- 
thing oppoſes it, has its weight. But here the 
probability is ſtrengthened by no ſmall degree of 
poſitive evidence; which, if the reader withes to 
ſee collected in one point of view, I refer him 


to the article of“ Chriſt's ſuffering under Pon- 


tius Pilate,” in Biſhop Pearſon's expoſition of the 
Creed. 

Among other authorities, that of the learned 
commentator on Euſebius, is worth remarking: 
“% Fuere genuina Pilati acta; ad quæ provocabant 
primi chriitiani, tanquam ad certiflima fide) mo- 
numenta.“ 
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one of thoſe pious frauds, intended merely to 
impoſe upon the people, and advance the 
credit of the new ſect? | 
This is juſt as eafily ſaid, as that his diſci- 
py ſtole him away, while the guard ſlept. 
oth are aſſertions without proof. 
thers have obfected Chriſt's partial diſco- 
very of himſelf, after bis reſurrection. If 
he had boldly ſhewn himſelf to the chief 
prieſts ; or publickly to all the people; we 
might have had a more rational foundation for 
our belief. But as he had only for his wit- 
neſſes, upon this occaſion, a few of hie choſen 
companions, the thing has certainly a more 
ſecret appearance than might be wiſhed. 
This infinuation is founded upon a paſſage 
in the acts of the apoſtles, in which it is ſaid, 
that God ſhewed him cpenly, not to all the 
people, but unto witneſſes choſen before of 
God.” The queſtion is, what is meant by 
witneſſes choſen before of God? Certainly no- 
thing more than perſons expreſsly, and by 
particular deſignation, intended to be the wit- 
neſſes of this event. Others might ſee him if 
they pleaſed; but theſe were not the people, to 
whom God' ſhewed him openly : this parti- 
cular deſignation was confined to the - choſen 
witneſſes.” —And is there any thing more in 
this, than we ſee daily in all legal procced- 
ings ? Does not every body wiſh to have 
the fact, about which he is concerned, au- 
thenticated by indubitable records; or b 
living teſtimony, if it can be had? Do we 
not procure the hands of witn:fles, appointed 
to this purpoſe, in all our deeds and writings ? 
Let us not, however, anſwer the objection 
by an arbitrary explanation of the text; but 
let us compare this explanation with the mat- 
ter of fact. 
On the morning of the reſurrection, the 
apoſtles, who ran to the ſepulchre to make 
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themſelves acquainted with what they had 


heard, received a meſſage from their maſter, 
moining them to meet him in Galilee, Tt 
does not appear, that this meſſage was con- 
veyed with any ſecrecy : it is rather probable 
it was not; and that the diſciples told it to as 
many as they met. The women, it is ex- 
preſsly ſaid, told it & to the eleven, and all 
the rest.“ Who the reſt were, does not 
appear: but it is plain, from the ſequel, that 
the thing was generally known; and that ag 
many as choſe either to ſatisfy their faith, 
or gratify their curioſity, repaired for that 
purpoſe to Galilee. And thus we find St. 
Peter making a diſtinction between the volun- 
tary and the choſen witneſſes - between thoſe 
c who had companied with the apoſtles all 
the time that the Lord Jeſus went in and out 
among them, from his baptiſm till his aſ- 
cenſion,“ 
be the witneſſes of his reſurrection *.“ 

St. Paul goes farther, and in expreſs words 
tells us, that Chriſt was ſeen Þ © after his 
reſurrection of above five hundred brethren at 
once: and it is probable, from the expreſſion, 
& at once, that he was ſeen, at different 
times, by many more, 

If then Chriſt thus appeared in Galilee 
to as many as choſe to ſee him; or even if he 


appeared only to five hundred people, of 


whom St. Paul tells ns the greateſt part were 
ſtül alive, when he wrote this epiitle, there 
can ſurely be no reaſonable cauſe of offence at 


his appearing, beſides theſe, to a few of his. 
choſen companions, who attended by expreſs 


appointment, as perſons, defigned to record 
the event. 

In fact, if the ſame method be purſued in 
this inquiry, which is uſual in all others, the 


1 1 Cor. xv. 


* Acts ts 21. 


evidence 


and thoſe who « were ordained to 


9 wr, 
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evidence of theſe choſen companions is all that 
is neceſſary. Here are twelve men produced 
(in general three or four men are thought 
ſufficient) on whoſe evidence the fact depends. 
Are they competent witneſſes? Have they 
thoſe marks about them, which characterize 
men of integrity ? Can they be challenged on 
any one ground of rational exception? If not, 
their evideace is as ſtrictly legal, as full, and 
as ſatisfactory, as any reaſonable man can re- 
quire. But in this great cauſe, we ſee the 
evidence is carried ſtill farther. Here are five 
hundred perſons waiting without, ready to 
add their teſtimony, if any one ſhould require 
it, to what has already been more than le- 


gally proved, 


we often find in the cavils of infidelity, be- 
tween rem certam, and rem certiſſimam. 

Upon the whole, then, we may affirm 
boldly, that this great event of the reſur- 
rection of Chriſt is founded upon evidence 
equal to the importance of it. If we expect 
ſtill more, our anſwer is upon record: If 
ye believe not Moſes and the prophets,” 
God's ordinary means of falvation, “ neither 
will ye be perſuaded, though one roſe from 
the dead.” There muſt be bounds in all hu- 
man evidence; and he who will believe no- 
thing, unleſs he have every poſſible mode 
of proof, muſt be an infidel in almoſt every 
tranſaction of life. With ſuch perſons there 
is no reaſoning. They who are not ſatisfied, 


| becauſe Chriſt did not appear in open parade 


at Jeruſalem z would farther have aſked, if 
he had appeared in the manner they expected, 
why did he not appear to every nation upon 
earth ? Or, perhaps, why he did not ſhew 
himſelf to every individual? | 


Jo theſe objections may be added a ſcruple, 


taken from a paſſage of Scripture, in which it 
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So that the argument even ad- 
drefles itſelf to that abſurd diitinction, which | 
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is ſaid that . Chriſt ſhould lie three days and 
three nights in the heart of the earth: 
whereas, in fact, he only lay two nights, 
one whole day, and a part of two others. 

But no figure in ſpeech is more common 
than that of putting a part for the whole. 
In the Hebrew language perhaps this licence 
is more admiſſible, than in any other. A 
day and a night complete one whole day; 
and as our Saviour lay m the ground a 
part of every one of theſe three portions of 
time, he might be ſaid, by an eaſy liberty of 
ſpeech, to have lain the whole. Gilpin. 


$ 46. Creed continued, —Chrift's Aſcenſion.— 
Belief in the Holy Ghoft. | 


We believe farther, that Chriſt «© aſcended 
into heaven, and ſitteth on the right-hand of 
God.” | | 

Chriſt's aſcenſion into heaven reſts on the 
ſame Kind of proof, as his reſurrection. Both 
of them are events, which the apoſtles were 
© ordained to witneſs.” But though their 
teſtimony in this caſe, as well as in the reſur- 
rection, is certainly the moſt legal, and au- 
thentic proof, and fully ſufficient tor-any rea- 
ſonable man ; yet this does not exclude the 
voluntary teſtimony of others. It 1s evident, 
that the apoſtles were not the ſole eye-wit- 
neſſes of this event: for when St. Peter 
called together the firſt aſſembly of the church 
to chuſe a ſucceſſor to Judas Iſcariot, he tells 
them, they muſt neceſſarily chuſe ones out of 
thoſe men, who had been witneſſes of all that 
Chriſt did, from his baptiſm ““ till his aſcen- 
fion :** and we find, there were in that meet- 
ing an hundred and twenty perions “, thus 
qualified. JJ 

Be it however as it will, if this article. 


* See Acts i, 15. 
| ſhould 
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ſhould reſt on a leis formal proof, than the 
reſurrection, it is of no great conſequence : 
for if the reſurrection be fully proved, no- 
body can well deny the aſcenſion. If the 
teſtimony of the evangeliſts be allowed to 
prove the one; their word may be taken to 
eſtabliſh the other. 

With regard to the right hand of God,” it 
is a ſcriptural expreſſion uſed merely in con- 
formity to our groſs conceptions ; and is not 
intended to imply any diſtinction of parts, but 
merely the idea of pre-eminence. 

We believe farther, that “ Chriſt ſhall come 
to judge the quick and the dead.” 

This article contains the moſt ſerious truth, 
that ever was revealed to mankind. In part 
it was an article of the heathen creed. To 
unenlightened nature it ſeemed probable, that, 
as we had reaſon given us for a guide, we 
ſhould hereafter be accountable for its abuſe: 
and the poets, who were the prophets of early 
days, and durit deliver thoſe truths under the 
veil of fable, which the philoſopher kept 
more to himſelf, give us many traits of the 
popular belief on this ſubject *. But the goſpel 
alone threw a full light upon this awful 


* 


truth. 

In examining this great article, the cu- 
rioſity of human nature, ever delighting to 
explore unbeaten regions, hath often been 
tempted, beyond its limits, into fruitleſs in- 
quiries; ſcrutinizing the time of this event; 
and ſettling, with vain preciſion, the circum- 
flances of it. All curioſity of this kind is idle 
at leaſt, if not preſumptuous. When the Al- 
mighty hath thrown a veal over any part of 
his diſpenſation, it is the folly of man to 
endeavour to draw it aſide, 


* Fee 


particularly the 6th Book of Virgil) 
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Let us then leave all fruitleſs inquiries 
about this great event; and employ our 
thoughts chiefly upon ſuch circumſtances of 
it as moſt concern us,—Ler us animate our 
hopes with the ſoothing reflection, that we 
have our ſentence, in a manner, in our own 
power,—that the ſame gracious goſpel, which 
directs our lives, ſhall direct the judgment we 
receive,—that the ſame gracious perſon ſhall 
be our judge, who died for our fins—and that 
his goodneſs, we are aſſured, will ſtill operate 


towards us; and make the kindeſt allowances 


for all our infirmities. 

But leſt our hopes ſhould be too buoy- 
ant, let us conſider, on the other hand, what 
an awful detail againſt us will then appear. 
The ſubject of that grand enquiry will be all 
our tranſgreſſions of known duty—ail our 
omiſſions of knowing better—our ſecret in- 
tentions—our indulged evil thoughts—the bad 
motives, which often accompany our moft 


plauſible actions — and, we are told, even our 


idle words.“ He that hath ears to hear, let 
him hear.”*— Then ſhall it be known, whe- 
ther we have anſwered the great ends of life ? 
— Whether we have made this world ſubſer- 
vient to a better? - Whether we have pre- 
pared ourſelves for a ſtate of happineſs in 
heaven, by endeavouring to communicate hap- 
pineſs to our fellow- creatures upon earth? 
Whether we have reſtrained our appetites, and 
paſſions; and reduced them within the bounds 
of reaſon and religion ? Or, whether we have 
given ourſelyes up to pleaſure, gain, or am- 
bition; and formed ſuch attachments to this 
world, as fit us for nothing elſe; and leave us 
no hopes either of gaining, or of enjoying a 


| better? It will be happy for us, if on all 


theſe heads of inquiry, we can anſwer without 
diſmay. — Worldly diftinctions, we know, 
will then be of no avail, The proudeſt of 

FE them 


_ of which this ſubject is capable, we may take 


preſſion upon you, I ſhall place theſe paſ- 


ſhall found; and all that are in the grave 


_ judged according to their works. They who 


to them on his left, Depart from me, ye 
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them will be then confounded. *© Naked 
came we into the world ; and naked muſt we 
return.“ We can carry nothing beyond the 
grave, but our virtues, and our vices. 

I ſhall conclude what hath been ſaid on 
the laſt judgment with a collection of paſ- 
ſages on this head from Scripture z where 
only our ideas of it can be obtained. And 
though moſt of theſe paſſages are figurative; 
yet as figures are intended to illuſtrate reali- 
ties, and are indeed the only illuſtrations 


it for granted, that theſe figurative expreſ- 
ions are intended to convey a juſt idea of the 
truth. — With a view to make the more im- 


Wye 


ſages in a regular ſeries, though collected 
from various parts. 


«© The Lord himſelf ſhall deſcend from 
heaven with his holy angels—The trumpet 


ſhall hear his voice, and come forth—Then 
hall he fit upon the throne of his glory; and 
all nations ſhall be gathered before him the 
books ſhall be opened; and men ſhall be 


have ſinned without law, ſhall periſh, (that is, 
be judged) without law; and they who have 
linned in the law, ſhall be judged by the law. 
—Unto whomſoever much is given, of him 
mall be much required, Then ſhall he ſay to 
them on his right hand, Come, ye bleſſed, 
inherit the kingdom prepared for you, And 


curſed, into everlaſting fire prepared for the, 
devil and his angels, —Then ſhall the righte- 
ous ſhine forth in the preſence of their Father 
while the wicked ſhall go into everlaſting pu- 
niſhment : there ſhall be wailing and gnaſh- 
ing of teeth. What manner of perſons ought 


we then to be in all holy converſation, and 
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godlineſs? looking for, and haſtening unto, 


the day of our Lord; when the heavens 
being on fire, ſhall be diſſolved, and the ele- 
ments ſhall melt with fervent heat. —Where- 
fore, beloved, ſeeing that we look for ſuch 
things, let us be diligent, that we may be 
found of him in peace, without ſpot, and 
blameleſs ; that each of us may receive that 
bleſſed ſentense, „Well done, thou good and 


faithful ſervant : thou haſt been faithful over 
a little, enter thou into the joy of thy 


Lord.“ 

We believe, farther, in the Holy Ghoſt;“ 
that is, we believe every thing which the 
Scriptures tell us of the Holy Spirit of God. 
We enquire not into the nature of its union 
with the Godhead. We take it for granted, 
that the Father, the Son, and the Holy Ghoſt, 
have ſome kind of umon, and ſome kind of 
diſtinction; becauſe both this union, and this 
diſtinction are plainly pointed out in Scripture 
but how they exiſt we enquire not; concludin 
here, as in other points of difficulty, that if a 
clearer information had been neceſſary, it would 
have been afforded. | | 

With regard to the operations of the Holy 
Spirit of God, (beſides which, little more on 
this head is revealed) we believe, that it di- 
rected the apoltles, and enabled them to ”= 
pagate the goſpel—and that it will aſſiſt all 
good men in the conſcientious diſcharge of a 
pious life. | „ 

The Scripture doctrine, with regard to the 
aſſiſtance we receive from the Holy Spirit of 
God (which is the moſt effential part of this 
article) 1s briefly this ; 

Our beſt endeavours are inſufficient. We 
are unprofitable ſervants, after all; and can- 
not pleaſe God, unleſs ſanctified and aſſiſted 
by his Holy Spirit. Hence the life of a good 

man hath been ſometimes called a ſtanding mi- 
D 6 racle 3 
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racle; ſomething beyond the common courſe 
of nature. To attain any degree of goodneſs, 
we mult be ſupernaturally aſſiſted. 

At the ſame time, we are aſſured of this aſ- 
ſiſtance, if we ftrive to obtain it by fervent 
prayer, and a pious lite. If we truſt in our- 
ſelves, we ſhall fail. If we truſt in God, with- 
out doing all we can ourſelyes, we ſhall fail 
likewiſe. And if we continue obſtinate in 
our perverſeneſs, we may at length totally in- 
capacitate ourſelves from being the temples of 
the Holy Ghoſt, | 

And indeed what is there in all this, which 
common life does not daily illuſtrate? Ts any 
thing more common, than for the intellect of 
one man to aſſiſt that of another? Is not the 
whole ſcheme of education an effuſion of 
knowledge and virtue not our own ? Is it not 
evident too, that nothing of this kind can be 
communicated without application on the part 
of the learner? Are not the efforts of the 
teacher in a manner neceſſarily proportioned 
to this application? If the learner becomes 
languid in his purſuits, are not the endeavours 
of the teacher of courſe diſcouraged ? And will 
they not at length wholly fail, if it be found 
in the end they anſwer no purpoſe ?—In a 
manner analogous to this, the Holy Spirit of 
God co · operates with the endeavours of man. 
Our endeavours are neceſſary to obtain God's 
aſſiſtance: and the more carneitly theſe en- 
endeavours are exerted, the meaſure of this 
grace will of courſe be greater. 3 

But, on the other hand, if theſe endeavours 
Janguiſh, the aſſiſtance of Heaven will leſſen 
in proportion; and if we behave with obſtinate 

erverſeneſs, it will by degrees wholly fail 
A will not always ſtrive with man; but will 
leave him a melancholy prey to his own vicious 
mz. „ 
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As to the manner, in which this ſpiritual 
aſſiſtance is conveyed, we make no inquiry, 
We can as little comprehend 1t, as we can the 
action of our fouls upon our bodies. We are 
ſenſible, that our ſouls do act upon our bodies; 
and it is a belief equally conſonant to reaſon, 
that the divine influence may act upon our 
ſouls. The advocate for natural religion 
need not be reminded, that among the heathens 
a divine influence was a received opinion, 
The prieſts of every oracle were ſuppoſed to 
be inſpired by their gods; and the heroes of 
antiquity were univerſally believed to act un- 
der the influence of a ſupernatural .afſiſtance 
by which 1t was conceived they performed ac- 
tions beyond human power. —T his ſhews, at 
leaſt, chat there is nething in this doctrine re- 
pugnant to reaſon. Gilpin. 


S 47. Creed continued. —The Holy Catholic 
Church, &c. 


We believe, farther, in the “holy catholic 


2% 


church,” and the “ communion of ſaints.” 
& I believe in the holy catholic church,” is 
certainly a very obſcure expreſſion to a pro- 
teſtant ; as it is very capable of a popith con- 
ſtruction, implying our truſt in the-infallibilty 
of the church; whereas we attribute infalli- 
bility to no church upon earth. The moſt 
obvious ſenſe, therefore, in which it can be 
conſidered as a proteſtant article of our belief, 
is this, that we call no particular ſociety of 
chriſtians a holy catholic church; but believe, 
that all true and ſincere chriſtians, of whatever 
communion, or particular opinion, ſhall be the 
objects of God's mercy. The patriarchal 
covenant was confined to a few, The Jewiſh 
church ſtood alſo on a very narrow baſis. But 
the chriſtian church, we believe, is truly ca- 
tholic ; its gracious offers are made to all 
mankind z 
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mankind; and God through Chriſt will take 
gut of every nation ſuch as {hall be ſaved, 


* 


The communion of ſaints, is an ex- 
have been the original meaning of it, it cer- 
tainly does not reſolve itſelf into a very obvious 
one to us. If we ſay we mean by it, that 
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exerciſe all offices of charity among themſelves, 
no one will contradict the article; but many 
perhaps may atk, Why is it made an article 
of faith? It relates not ſo much to faith, as to 
practice: and the ten commandments might juſt 
as well be introduced as articles of our belief. 

To this I can only ſuggeſt, that it may have 
a place among the articles of our creed, as a 
telt of our enlarged ideas of chriſtianity, and 
as oppoſed to the narrow - mindedneſs of ſome 
chriſtians, who harbour very uncharitable 
opinions againſt all who are not of their own 
church; and ſcruple not to ſhe their opinions 
by uncharitable actions. The papiſts parti- 
cularly deny ſalvation to any but thoſe of their 
own communion, and perſecute thoſe of other 
perſuaſiops where they have the power. — In 
oppoſition to this, we profeſs our belief of the 
great chriſtian law of charity. We believe 
we ought to think charitably of good chriſtians 
of all denominations; and ought to practiſe 
afree and unreſtrained communion of charita- 
ble offices towards them. | 

In this light the ſecondpart of the article de- 
pends upon the firſt, By the © holy catholic 
church, we mean all ſincere chriſtians, of what- 
ever church, or peculiarity of opinion; and 
by © the communion of ſaints.“ A kind 
and charitable behaviour towards them. 
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TP original meaning of the article, yet as the re- 
| tormers of the liturgy did not think it proper 
to make an alteration, we are led to ſeek ſuch 

ga ſenſe as appears maſt conſiſtent with ſcripeire, 


preſſion equally obſcure: and whatever might 
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good chriſtians living together on earth, ſhould | 


C 


4 


Though it 1s probable this was not the | 


4 
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—We are aſſured, that this article, as well as 
the © deicent into hell, is not ef the ſame 
antiquity as the reit of the creed *. . 
We pro feſs our belief farther in the C“ for- 
giveneſs of fins.” The Scripture-doctrine of 
lin, and of the guilt, which ariſes from it, is 
this: | Bs 
Man was originally created in a ſtate of in- 
nocence, yet liable to fall, Had he perſevered 
in his obedience, he might have enjoyed that 
happineſs, which is the conſequence of perfect 
virtue. But when this happy ſtate was loſt, 
his paſſions and appetites became diſordered, 
and prone to evil, Since that time we have 
all been, more or leſs, involved in fin, and are 
all therefore, in the Scripture-language, ** un- 
der the curſe ;”* that is, we are naturally in a 
{tate of unpardoned guilt. | | 
In this mournful exigence, what was to be 
done? In a ftate of nature, it is true, we might 
be ſorry for our fins. Nature too might dic- 
tate repentance. But ſorrow and repentance, 
though they may put us on our guard, for the 
future, can make no atonement for fins already 
committed, A reſolution, to run no more into 
debt may make us cautious ; but can never 
diſcharge a debt already contracted 9. 


* See Bingham's Antiquities, vol. iv. chap. 3. 

+ Thus Mr. Jenyns expreſſes the ſame thing: 
© The puniſhment of vice is a debt due to juſtice, 
c which cannot be remitted without compenſation: . 
© repentance can be no compenſatien. It may 
«© change a wicked man's diſpoſitions, and prevent 
his offending for the future; but can lay no 
& claim to pardon for what is paſt, If any one 
c by profligacy and extravagance contracts a debt, 
& repentance may make him wiſer, and hinder 
«© him from running into farther diſtreſſes, but 
& can never pay off his old bonds, for which he 
© muſt be ever accountable, unleſs they are diſ- 
charged by himſelf, or ſome other in his ſtead.” 

View of the Intern. Evid, p. 112. 
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In this diſtreſs of nature, Jeſus Chriſt came 
into the world. He threw a light upon the 
gloom that ſurrounded us. — He ſhewed us, 
that in this world we were loſt—that the law 
of nature could not ſave us—that the tenor 


of that law was perfect obedience, with which 


we could not comply—but that God—thro' 
his mediation, offered us a method of regaining 
happineſs—that he came to make that atone- 
ment for us, which we could not make for 
ourſelves—and to redeem us from that guilt, 
which would otherwiſe overwhelm us—that 
faith and obedience were, on our parts, the 
conditions required in this gracious covenant— 
and that God promiſed us, on his, the pardon 
of our ſins, and everlaſting life that we were 
firſt therefore to be made holy through the 
goſpel of Chriſt, and then we might expect 
falvation through his death: «© Us, who were 
dead in treſpaſies and fins, would he quicken. 
Chrift would redeem us from the curſe of the 
law. By grace we ſhould be ſaved thro” faith; 
and that not of ourſelves : it was the gift of 
God. Not of works, left any man ſhould 
. | Gilpin. 


§ 43%, Creed continued. Reſurrection of the 
Body. 

We believe farther © in the reſurrection of 
the body.” — This article preſumes our belief 
in the immortality of the Ful. 

What that principle of life is, which we 
call the ſoul; how it is diſtinguiſhed from 
mere animal life; how it is connected with the 
body; and in what ſtate it ſubſiſts, when its 
bodily functions ceaſe ; are among thoſe in- 


diſſoluble queſtions, with which nature every 


where abounds. But notwithſtanding the 
difficulties, which attend the diſcuſhon of theſe 
queſtions, the truth itſelf hath in all ages of 


the world been the popular creed. Men be- 
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lieved their ſouls were immortal from their 
own feelings, ſo impreſſed with an expectaticu 
of immortality from obſerving the progr«- 
five ſtate of the ſoul, capable, even after the 
body had attained its full ſtrength, of {till 
higher nnprovements both in knowledge, and 
in habits of virtue—from the analogy of all 
nature, dying and reviving in every part— 
from their fituation here ſo apparently incom- 
plete in itſelf; and from a variety of other 
topics, which the reaſon of man was able to 
ſuggeſt. —But though nature could obſcurely 
ſuggeſt this great truth ; yet Chriſtianity alone 
threw a clear light upon it, and umprefied it 
with a full degree of conviction npon our 
minds. 

But the article before us proceeds a ſtep 
farther. It not only implies the immortality 
of the ſoul ; but afferts the reſurrection of the 
body—Nor was this doctrine wholly new to 


nature. In its conceptions of a future life, we 


always find the foul in an imbodied ſtate. It 
was airy indeed, and bloodleſs ; but ſtill it 
had the parts of a human body, and could 
perform all its operations. | | 
In theſe particulars the Scripture does not 
gratify our curioſity. From various paſſages 
we are fed to believe, that the body ſhall cer- 
tainly riſe again : but in what manner, or of 
what ſubſtance, we pretend not to examine. 
We learn © that it is ſown in corruption, and 


raiſed in incorruption; that it is fown in dit- 


honour, and raiſed in glory; that it is fown a 
natural body, and raiſed a ſpiritual body: 
from all which we gather, that whatever ſame- 
neſs our bodies may have, they will hereafter 
take a more ſpiritualized nature; and will 
not be ſubje& to thoſe infirmities, to which 
they were ſubje&t on earth. Farther on this 

head, it behoves us not to inquire. | 
Inſtead, therefore, of entering into any me- 
taphylicai 
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taphyſical diſquiſitions of identity, or any other 
curious points in which this deep ſubject 
might engage us, all which, as hey are founded 
upon uncertainty, muſt end in doubt, it is 
better to draw this doctrine, as well as all 
others, into practical uſe: and the uſe we 
ought to make of it is, to pay that regard to 
our bodies, which 1s due to them—not vainly 
to adorn—not luxuriouſly to pamper them; 
but to keep them as much as poſſible from the 
pollutions of the world; and to lay them 
down in the grave undefiled, there to be ſealed 
up in expectation of a bleſſed reſurrection. 
Laſtly, we believe © in the life everlaſting :” 
in which article we expreſs our faith in the 
eternity of a future ſtate of rewards and punyh- 


ments, | 


This article is nearly related to the laſt, 
and is involved in the ſame obſcurity. In 
what the reward of the virtuous will conſiſt, 
after death, our reaſon gives us no informa- 
Conjecture indeed it will, in a matter 
which ſo nearly concerns us; and it hath 
conjectured in all ages: but information it 
hath none, except from the word of God; and 
even there, our limited capacities can receive 
it only in general and figurative expreſſions. 
We are told, „ there will then reign fulneſs of 
joy, and pleaſures for evermore—that the 
righteous ſhall have an inheritance incorrupti- 
ble, undefiled, that fadeth not away—where 
they ſhall ſhine forth, as the ſun, in the pre- 
tence of their father—where error, and fin, and 
miſery ſhall be no more—where ſhall be aſ- 
ſembled an innumerable company of angels, 


the general aſſembly of the church, the ſpirits 


of juſt men made perfe&—that they ſhall 
neither hunger nor thirſt any more—that all 
tears ſhall be wiped from their eyes—that there 
ſhall be neither death, nor ſorrow, nor pain.“ 

From theſe, and ſuch expreſſions as theſe, 
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though we cannot collect the entire nature of 
a future ſtate of happineſs, yet we can eaſily 
gather a few circumſtances, which muſt of 
courſe attend it; as, that it will be very great 
— that it will laſt for ever—that it will be of 
a nature entirely different from the happineſs 
of this world that, as in this world, our paſ- 
ſions and appetites prevail; in the next, reaſon 


and virtue will have the ſuperiority—“ hunger 


and thirſt, tears and ſorrow, we read, © will 
be no more” —that is, all uneaſy paſſions and 
appetites will then be annihilated—all vain 
fears will be then removed—all anxious and 
intruding cares—and we ſhall feel ourſelves 
compleat and perfect; and our happineſs, not 
dependent, as here, upon a thouſand preca- 
rious circumſtances, both within and without 

ourſelves, but conſiſtent, uniform, and ſtable. 
On the other hand, we pretend not to in- 
quire in what the puniſhment of the wicked 
In the Scripture we find many ex- 
preſſions, from which we gather, that it will be 
very great. It is there called, “ an everlaſting 
fire, prepared for the devil and his angels 
where the worm dieth not, and the fire is never 
quenched—where ſhall be weeping, and gnaſh- 
ing of teeth—where the wicked ſhall drink of 
the wrath of God, poured without mixture 
into the cup of his indignation—where they 
ſhall have no reſt, neither by day nor night.. 
Though it becomes us certainly to put our 
interpretations with the greateſt. caution and 
humility upon ſuch paſlages as theſe; yet 
«© the worm that never dieth, and * the 
fire that is never quenched,” are ſtrong ex- 
preſſions, and hardly to be evaded by any re- 
finements of — criticiſm. Let the deiſt 
bravely argue down his fears, by demonſtrat- 
ing the abſurdity of conſuming a ſpirit in ma- 
terial fire. Let him fully explain the nature 
of future puniſhment z and convince us, _ 
; Were 


where it cannot reform, it muſt be unjuſt.— 
But let us, with mere modeſty, lay our hands 
humbly upon our breaſts, confeis our igno- 
rance; revere the appointments of God, 
whatever they may be; and prepare to meet 
them with holy hope, and trembling joy, and 
awful fubmiſhon to his righteous will. 

To the unenlightened heathen the eternity 
of future puniſhments appeared no ſuch un- 
reaſonable doctrine. Their ſtate of the dam- 
ned was of eternal duration. 
ever tore thoſe entrails, which were for ever re- 
e i 
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A vulture for 


Of one thing, however, we may - be well 


aſſured (which may ſet us entirely at reſt 
in all our enquiries on this deep ſubject), 
that eve. y thing will, in the end, be right— 
that a juſt and merciful God muſt act agreably 
to juſtice and mercy—and that the firſt of theſe 
attributes will moſt aſſuredly be tempered with 
the latter. | 

From the doctrine of future rewards and 


- — . 4 
puniſnments, the great and moſt convincing 


practical truth which anſes, is, that we can- 
not exert too much pains in qualifying our- 
felves for the happineſs of a future world. As 
this happineſs will laſt for ever, how beneficial 
will be the exchange—this world, „which 1s 
but for a moment, for that everlaſting weight 
of glory which fadeth not away!“ | 
Vice, on the other hand, receives the greateſt 
diſcouragement from this doctrine, as every 
fin we commit in this world may be conſidered 


* 


—Roftroque immanis vultur obunco - 
Immortale jecur tundens, fœcundaque penis 
Viſcera,—- — . 

; En. vi. 596. 
Sedet, æternumque ſedebit 
Infelix Theſeu --.- 
| Ib, 616, 
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as an addition to an everlaſting account in the 
next. Guin. 

§ 49. On the Ten Commandments. 


Having conſidered the articles of our faith, 
we proceed to the rules of our practice. 
Theſe, we know, are of ſuch importance, that, 
let our faith be what it will, unleſs it influence 
our lives, it is of no value. At the ſame time, 
if it be what it ought to be, it will certainly 
have this influence. 

On this head, the ten commandments are 
firſt placed before us; from which the com- 
poſers of the catechiſm, as well as many other 
divines, have drawn a compleat ſyſtem of 
chriſtian duties. But this is perhaps rather 
too much 1. Both Moſes, in the law, aud 
Chriſt in the goſpel, ſeem to have enlarged 
greatly on morals : and cach of them, eſpeci- 
ally the latter, to have added many practical 
rules, which do not obviouily fall under any 
of the commandments. 

But though we cannot call the decalogue 
a compleat rule of duty, we accept it with the 


utmoſt reverence, as the firſt great written 


＋ In the fourth volume of Biſhop Warburton's 
commentary on Pope's works, in the ſecond ſatire 
of Dr. Donne, are theſe lines : | 
Of whoſe ſtrange crimes no cannoniſt can tell 
In which commandments large contents they 
__ dwell. | | 
© The original,” ſays the biſhop, „is more 
humorous... | 


In which commandment's large receipt they- 


dwell 

c as if the ten commandments were ſo wide, as 
& to ſtand ready to receive every thing, which 
“ either the law of nature, or the goſpel com- 
% mands. A juſt ridicule on thoſe practical com- 
« mentators, as they are called, who include all 
« moral and religious duties within them.“ R 
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venient one. — The four firſt commandments . 


reſtraint in private life; and as a ſolemn oath 
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law that ever God communicated to man, 
We conſider it as an eternal monument, in- 
ſcribed by the finger of God himſelf, with a 
jew ftrong, indelible characters; not defining 
the minutiæ of morals, but injoining thoſe 
great duties only, which have the molt par- 
ticular influence upon the happineſs of ſociety; 
and prohibiting thoſe enormous crimes, which 
are the greateſt ſources of its diſtreſs. 

The ten commandments are divided into 
two parts, from their being originally written 
upon two tables. From hence one table is 
ſuppoſed to contain our duty' to God ; the 
other our duty to man. «But this ſeems to be 
an unauthorized diviſion; and hath a tendency 
to a verbal miſtake ; as if ſome duties were 
owing to God; and others to man: whereas | 
in fact we know that all duties are equally 
owing to God. — However, if we avoid this 
miſconception, the diviſion into our duty to 
God, and our duty to man, may be a con- 


are contained in the firſt table: 
ſix in the ſecond. 

At the head of them ſtands a prohibition 
to acknowledge more than one God. 

The ſecond commandment bears a near 
relation to the firſt. The former forbids po- 
lytheiſm; the latter idolatry : and with this | 
belief, and practice, which generally accom- 
panied each other, all the nations of the earth 
were tainted, when theſe commandments were 
given: eſpecially thoſe nations, by whom the 
Jews were ſurrounded. 

The third commandment injoins reverence 
to God's name. This is a ſtrong religious 


the remaining 


is the ſtricteſt obligation among men, nothing 
can be of greater ſervice to ſociety, chan to 
hold it in general reſpect. 

The fourth commands the e of | 
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actual commiſſion of fin ; 
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the ſabbath; as one of the beſt means of pre- 
ſerving a lente of God, and of religion 1 in the 
minds of men, | 

he cond table begins with infoining 
obedience to parents; a duty in a peculiar - 
manner adapted to the Jewiſh (tate, before any 
regular government was erected. The tem- 
poral pr miſe, which guards it, and which 
can relate only to the Jews, may either mean 
a promile of long life to each individual, who 
obſerved the precept : or, of ſtability to the 
whole nation upon the general obſervance 
of it: which is perhaps a better interpreta- 
tion. 

The five next commandments are prohibi- 
tions of the moſt capital crimes, which pollute 
the heart of man, and injure the peace of ſo- | 
ciety. | 

The firſt of them forbids murder, which is 
the greateſt injury that one man can do ano- 
ther; as of all crimes the damage in this 18 
the moſt irreparable. 8 

The ſeventh commandment forbids adulte 
ry. The black infidelity, and injury which 
accompany this crime; the confuſion in fa- 


{ milies, which often ſucceeds it; and the ge | 


neral tendency it hath to deſtroy all the 
meſtic happineſs of ſociety, ſtain it with a very 
high degree of guilt. | 
The ſecurity of our property is the object 
of the eighth commandment. 
The ſecurity of our characters, is the object 
ot the ninth, | | 
The tenth reſtrains us not only from the 
but from thoſe bad 
inclinations, which give it birth. | 
After the commandments follows a com- 
mentary upon them, intitled, “our duty to 


God,” and our duty to our neighbour z'* 


the latter of which might more properly be in- 
titled, “ Our duty to our neighbour and 
ourſelves. | 


in the dread of puniſhment, 
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planation of the commandments upon Chrit- 
tian principles; with the addition of other 
duties, which do not properly fall under 
any of them. On theſe we ſhall be more 


e. 

The firſt part of our duty to God, is, * to 
cc believe in him; which. is the foundation 
of all religion, and therefore offers itſelf firſt 
to our conſideration. But this great point 
hath been already conſidered. 

The next branch of our duty to God, is to 
fear him. The fear of God js impreſſed 
equally upon the righteous man, and the ſin- 
ner. But the fear of the ſinner conſiſts only 
It is the neceſ- 
fary conſequence of guilt; and is not that 
fear, which we conſider as a duty. The fear 
of God here meant, conſiſts in that reverential 
awe, that conſtant apprehenſion of his pre- 
fence, which ſecures us from offending him. 
— When we are before our ſuperiors, we na- 
turally feel a reſpect, which prevents our doing 
any thing indecent in their fight. Such (only 
in a higher degree) ſhould be our reverence 


af God, in whoſe fight, we know, we always | 
ſtand. If a ſenſe of the divine preſence hath 


ſuch an influence over us, as to check the bad 
tendency* of our thoughts, words, and ac- 
tions; we may properly be ſaid to be impreſ- 
fed with the fear of God. If not, we neglect 
one of the beſt means of checking vice, 
which the whole circle of religious reſtraint 
affords. 5 

Some people go a ſtep farther; and ſay, 
that as every degree of light behaviour, though 
mort of an indecency, is improper before our 
tuperiors ; ſo is it likewiſe in the preſence of 


Almighty God, who 1s ſo much ſaperior to 


every thing that can be called great on 
Earth. 1 | 


| 
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ourſelves.” — Theſe ſeem intended as an ex- | 


| overſiowing with goadneſs to mankind, 
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But this is the language of ſuperſtition, 
Mirth, within the bounds of innocence, can- 
not be offenſive to God. He is offended only 
with vice. Vice, in the loweſt degree, is 
hateful to him: but a formal ſet behaviour 
can. be neceſſary only to preſerve human diſ- 


tinétions. 


The next duty to God is that of love, 


| which is founded upon his goodneſs to his 


creatures, Even this world, mixed as it is 


with evil, exhibits various marks of the good- 


neis of the Deity. Moſt men indeed place 
their affections too much upon it, and rate it 


at too high a value: but in the opinion even 


of wiſe men, it deſerves ſome eitimation, 
The acquiſition of knowledge, in all its 
branches; the intercourſe of ſociety ; the con- 
templation of the wonderful works of God, 
and all the beauteous ſcenes of nature; nay, 
even the low inclinations of animal life, 


when indulged with ſobriety and modera- 
tion, furniſh various modes of pleaſure and 


enjoyment. 

Let this world however 'go for little. In 
contemplating a future life, the enjoyments of 
this are Joſt. It is in the contemplation of 
futurity, that the chriſtan views the goodnets 
of God in the fulleſt light. When he fees 
the Deity engaging himſelf by covenant to 
make our ſhort abode here a preparation for 
our eternal happineſs hereafter—when he 18 
aſlured that this happineſs is not only eternal, 
but of the pureſt and moſt perfect kind— 
when he ſees God, as a father, opening all his 
ſtores of love and kindnets, to bring back to 
himſelf a race of creatures fallen from their 
original perfection, and totally loſt 1 þ 
their own folly, perverſeneſs, and wickednets ; 
then it is that the evils of life ſeem as atoms in 
the ſon-beam; the divine nature appears 
and 
calls 
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calls forth every exertion of our gratitude and | 


opportunities in our way? All the means of 


great di ifficulty i in this matter. 
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love. 

That the enjoyments of a future ſtate, in 
whatever thoſe enjoyments conſiſt, are the gift 
of God, is ſufficiently obvious : but with re- 
gard to the government of this world, there is 
often among men a fort of infidelity, which 
aſcribes all events to their own pr udence a and 
induſtry. Things appear to run in a ſtated 
courſe ; and the finger of God, which acts 
unſeen, 1s never ſuppoſed. 

And, no doubt, our own induſtry and pru- 
dence have a great ſhare in procuring for us 
the bleſſings of life. God hath annexed them 
as the reward of ſuch exertions. But can we 
ſuppoſe, that ſuch exertions will be of any ſer- 
vice to us, unleſs the providence of God throw 


worldiy happineſs are ſurely no other than the 
means of his government. Moſes ſaw among 
the Jews akind of infidelity like this, when he 
forbad the people to ſay in their hearts, © My 
power, and the might of my hands hath got- 
ten me this wealth, whereas, he adds, they 
ought to remember, „That it is the Lord 
who giveth power to get wealth.“ 

Others again have objected to the goodneſs 
of God, his permiſſion of evil A good God, 
ſay they, would have prevented it; and have 
placed his creatures in a ſituation beyond the 
diſtreſſes of life. 

Wich regard to man, there ſeems to be no 
It is enough, 
ſurely, that God has put the means of comfort 
in our power. In the natural world,. he hath 
given us remedies againſt hunger, cold, and 
diſeaſe ; and in the moral world, againſt the 
miſchief of ſin. Even death iſelt, the laſt 
great evil, he hath ſhewn us how we may 
change into the moſt conſummate bleſſing. A 


4 


ects. 


* and. 


perhaps find they can exert. 


by any objects. 


ſtate of trial, therefore, and a future world, 
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ſeem eaſily to ſet things to rights on this 
head. 

The nulſery of the brute creation is indeed 
more unaccountable. But have we not the 
modeſty to ſuppoſe, that this difficulty] may 
be owing to our ignorance? And that on the 
ſtrength. of what we know of the wiſdom of 
God, we may venture to truſt him. for thoſe 
parts which we cannot comprehend ? 

One truth, after all, is very apparent, that 
if we ſhould ar gue ourſelves into atheiſm, 
by the untractableneſs of theſe ſubjects, we 
ſhould be ſo far from getting 11d of our 
dif. culties, that, if we reaſon juſtly, ten thou- 
ſand greater would ariſe, either from con- 
tidering the world under no ruler, or under 
one o our Own imagining. 

There remains one farther- conſideration 
with regard to the love of God, and that 
is, the meaſure of it. We are told we ought 
to love him „ with all our heart, with all our 
foul, and with all our ſtreagth.“ Theſe are 
ſtrong expreſſions, and Fin po imply a greater 
warmth of affection, than many people may 
The affections 

cool, and little excited 
he guilty perſon, is he, 
whole affections are warm in every thing but 
religion. The obvious meaning therefore of 
the expreflion is, that whether our affections 
are cool or warm, we ſhould make God our 


of {ome are natural 


chief good that we ſhould ſet our affections 


more upon him, than upon any thing elſe 
—aud that, for his ſake, and for the fake 
of his laws, we ſhould be ready to reſign 
every thing we have, and even life itſelf. So 


that the words ſeem nearly of the fame import. 


with thoſe of the apoſtle, 4 Set your af- 
fections on things above, and not on things 
on the gart. ©. Gilpin. 
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J 50. Worſhip and Honour of Ged. 
Our next duty to God is, to worſhip him, 


to give him thanks, to put our whole truſt 
in him, and to call upon him. . 
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Since the obſervance of the ſabbath ' is 


founded upon many wiſe and juft reaſons, 
what have they to anſwer for, who not only 
neglect this inſtitution themſelves, but bring 
x by their example into contempt with others? 
J ſpeak not to thoſe who make it a day of 
common diverſion; who, laying aſide all de- 
cency, and breaking through ail civil and re- 
Hgious regulations; ſpend it in the moſt li- 
centious amuſements: ſuch people are paſt all 


reproof: but I ſpeak to thoſe, who in other 


things profeſs themſelves to be ſerious peo- 

ple; and, one might hope, would act right, 

when they were convinced what was fo. 
But our prayers, whether in public, or in 


put our truſt in 7 


private, are only Y idle parade, unleſs we 


By putting our 
pending upon him, as our happineſs, and our 
refuge. 174 ert 

Human nature is always endeavouring ei- 
ther to remove pain; or, if eaſe be obtained, 
to acquire happineſs. And thoſe things are 
certainly the moſt eligible, which in theſe re- 
ſpects are the moſt effectual. The world, it 
is true, makes us flattering promiſes: but 
who can ſay that it will keep them ? We con- 
fiſt of two parts, a body, and a ſoul. Both 
of theſe want the means of happineſs, as well 
as the removal of evil. But the world can- 
not even afford them to the body. Its means 
of happineſs, to thoſe who depend upon them 
as ſuch, are, in a thouſand inftances, unſatis- 
fying. Even, at beſt, they will fail us in the 
end. While pain, diſeaſes, and death, ſhew 
us, that the world can afford no refuge againſt 


| in God, is meant de- 


— 
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bodily diſtreſs. And if it cannot afford the 
means of happineſs, and of ſecurity, to the 
body, how much lets can we ſuppole it able 
to afford them to the ſoul ? 

Nothing then, we ſee, in this world, is a 
ſufficient foundation for truſt : nor indeed can 
any thing be but Almighty God, who affords 
us the only means of happineſs, and is our 
only real refuge in diſtreſs. On him, the 
more we truſt, the greater we ſhall feel our 
ſecurity ; and that man who has, on juſt re- 
ligious motives, confirmed in himfelt this 
truſt, wants nothing elſe to ſecure his happi- 
neſs. The world may wear what aſpect it 
will: it is ndt on it that he depends. As far 
as prudence goes, he endeavours to avoid 
the evils of life; but when they fall to his 
ſhare (as ſooner or later we muſt all ſhare 
them) he reſigns himſelf into the hands of 
that God who made him, and who knows 
beſt how to diſpoſe of him, On him he tho- 
roughly depends, and with him he has a con- 


ſtant intercourſe by prayer; truſting, that 


whatever happens is . agreeable to that juſt 
government, which God has eſtabliſhed ; and 
that, of conſequence, it muſt be beſt, 

Me are mjoined next „ to honour God's 


holy name. 


The name of God is accompanied with 
ſuch 1deas of greatneſs and reverence, that 
it ſhould never paſs our lips without ſuggeſt- 
ing. thoſe ideas. Indeed it ſhould never be 
mentioned, but with a kind of awful hefita- 
tion, and on the moſt ſolemn oceaſions; either 
in ſerious diſcourſe, or, when we invoke God 
in prayer, or when we {wear by his name. 

In this laſt light we are here particularly 
injoined to honour the name of God. A ſo- 
lemn oath is an appeal to God himſelf ; and 
is infitled to our utmoſt reſpeCtt, were it only 
in a political light; as in all human concerns 

. it 
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it is the ſtrongeſt teſt of veracity z and has 


been approved as ſuch by the wiſdom of all | 


nations. 

Some religionitts have diſapproved the uſe 
of oaths, under | the idea of prophaneneſs. 
The language of the ſacred writers conveys a 
different idea. One of them ſays, © An oath 
for confirmation is an end of all ſtrife: an- 
other, * I take God for record upon my 
foul :” and a third,“ God 1s my witnets.”” 

To the uſe of oaths, others have objected, 
that they are nugatory. 
ſpeak the truth without an oath; and the bad 
man cannot be held by one. And this would 


be true, if mankind were divided into good 


and bad + but as they are generally of a 
mixed character, we may well ſuppoſe, that 
many would venture a ſimple faiſchood, who 
would yet be ſtartled at the idea of perjury * 

As an oath therefore taken in a ſolemn 
manner, and on a proper occaſion, may be 
conſidered as one of the higheſt acts of re- 
ligion; fo perjury, or falſe ſwearing, is cer- 
tainly one of the higheſt acts of impiety; 
and the greateſt diſhonour we can poſſibly 
ſhew to the name of God. It is, in effect. 
either denying our belief in a God, or his 
power to puniſh, Other crimes wiſh to eſ- 
cape the notice of Heaven; this is daring the 
Almighty to his face. 

After perjury, the name of God is moſt 
diſhonoured by the horrid practice of curſing. 
Its effects in ſociety, it is true, are not ſo miſ- 


chievous as thoſe of perjury; nor is it ſo de- 
liberate an act: but yet it conveys a ſtill more 


horrid idea. Indeed if there be one wicked 
practice more peculiarly diabolical, than an- 


* They who attend our courts of juſtice, often 
ſee inftances among the common people of their 
aſſerting roundly what they will either retule to 
ſwear; or, when ſworn, will not aſſert. 
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other, it is this: for no employment can be 


conceived more ſuitable to internal ſpirits, 
than that of ſpending their rage and impo- 
tence in curſes, and execrations. If this 
ſhocking vice were not ſo dreadfully familiar 
to our ears, it could not fail to ftrike us with 
the utmoſt horror. | 

We next conſider common ſwearing.; 3.4 Ga 
ſo univerſally practiſed, that one would ima- 
ne ſome great advantage, in the way either 
ot pleaſure or profit, — it. The wages 
of 1m:quity afford ſome temptation: but to 
commit hn without any wages, is a ſtrange 


ſpecies o infatuation.— May we then aſk 


the common ſwearer, what the advantages 


| are, which ariſe from this practice? 


It will be difficult to point out one, —Per- 
naps it may be ſaid, that it adds ſtrength to 
an athrmation. But it a man commonly 
ſtrengthen his affirmations in this way, we 
may venture to aſſert, that the practice will 
tend rather to leAen, than confirm his credit. 
It ſhews plainly what he himſelf thinks of his 
oh veracity, We neyer prop. à building, 
till it becomes ruinous. 

Some forward youth may think, that an 
oath adds an air and ſpirit to his diſcourſe; 
that it is manly and important; and gives 
bim conſequence, We may whiſper one ſe- 
cret in his ear, which he may be aſſured is a 
truth Theſe airs. of manlineſs give him con- 
lequence with thoſe only, whoſe commendation 
is diſgrace; others he only convinces, at how 
early an age he wiſhes to be thought proffigate. 


Perhaps he may imagine, that an oath gives 


force and terror to his threatenings— In this 
ne may be right; and the more horribiy 
wicked he grows, the greater object of terror 
he may make himſelt. On this plan, the 


devil affords him a n pattern for imi- 


Paltry 


tation. 
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Paltry as theſe apologies are, I ſhould ſup- 
poſe, the practice of common {wearing has 
little more to ſay for itſelf.— Thoſe howeyer, 
who can argue in favour of this fin, I ſhould 
fear, there is little chance to reclaim.— But it 
15 probable, that the greater part of ſuch as 
are addicted to it, act rather from habit, than 
principle. To deter ſuch perſons from in— 
dulging fo pernicious a habit, and to ſhew 
them, that it is worth their while to be at 
ſome pains to conquer it, let us now lee 
what arguments may be produced on the 
other ſide. | 
In the firſt place, common ſwearing leads 
to perjury, He who is addicted to ſwear on 


every trifling occation, cannot but often, I 


had almoſt faid unavoidably, give the ſanc- 


tion of an oath to an untruth. And though 
I ſhould hope ſuch perjury is not a bn of ſo 


heinous a nature, as what, in judicial mat- 
ters, is called wilful and corrupt; yet it is 


certainly ſtained with a very great degree of 


guilt. | | | 
But ſecondly, common ſwearing 1s a large 
ftride towards wilful and corrupt prejury, in- 
aſmuch as it makes a ſolemn oath to be re- 
ceived with leſs reverence. If nobody dared 


to take an oath, but on proper occaſions, an 


oath would be received with reſpect; but 
when we are accuſtomed to hear ſwearing the 


common language of our ſtreets, it is no 


wonder that people make light of oaths on 
every occaſion; and that judicial, commer- 
cial, and official oaths, are all treated with ſo 
much indifference. | 

Thirdly, common ſwearing may be conſi- 
dered as an act of great irreverence to God; 
and as ſuch, implying alſo a great indiffer- 
"ence to religion. If it would diſgrace a 
chief magiſtrate to ſuffer 'appeals on every 
trifling, or ludicrous occaſion; we may at 


. 
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leaſt think it as diſreſpectful to the Almighty, 


Alf we loſe our reverence for God, it is im- 
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poſſible we can retain it for his laws. You 
ſcarce remember a common ſwearer, who was 
in other reſpects an exact chriſtian, 

But, above all, we ſhould be deterred from 
common {wearing by the poſitive command 
of our Saviour, which is founded unqueſ, 
tionably upon the wickedneſs of the practice; 
© You have heard,“ faith Chriſt, „ that it 
hath been ſaid by them of old time, thou ſhalt 
not forſwear thyſelf: but I fay unto you, 
{wear not at all; neither by heaven, for it is 
God's throne, neither by the earth, for it is 
his footſtool : but let your communication” 
(chat is, your ordinary converſation) „ be 
yea, yea, nay, nay ; for whatſcever is more 
than theſe cometh of evil. — St. James alſo, 
with great emphaſis prefling his maſter's 
words, ſays, ** Above all things, my bre- 
thren, ſwear not ; neither by heaven, neither 
by the earth, neither by any other oath : but 
let your yea be yea, and your nay, nay, left 
you fall into condemnation.” 

I ſhall juſt add, before J conclude this 
ſubject, that two things are to be avoided, 
which are very nearly allied to ſwearing. 

The firſt is, / the uſe of ligbt exclama- 
tions, and invocations upon God, on every 
trivial occaſion. We cannot have much re- 
verence for God himlelf, when we treat his 


name in fo, familiar a manner; and may 


aſſure ourſelves, that we are indulging a 
practice, which muſt weaken impreſſions, 
that ought to be preſerved as ſtrong as poſſible. 

Secondly, ſuch light expreſſions, and wan- 
ton phraſes, as ſound like ſwearing are to be 


avoided ; and are often therefore indulged by 


filly people, for the ſake of the ſound; who 
think (if they think at all) that they add to 
their diſcourſe the ſpirit of ſwearing * 

| | : the 
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the guilt of it, Such people had better lay 
alide, together with ſwearing, every appear- 


ance of it. Theſe appearances may both 


offend, and miſlead others; and with regard 

to themſelves, may end in realities. At 

leaſt, they ſhew an inclination to ſwearing : 

and an inclination to vice indulged, is really 

vice. Gilpin. 

$ 51. Honour due to God's Word—what it 
zs to ſerve God truly, &c. 


As we are mjoined to honour God's holy 
name, ſo are we injoined allo ** to honour his 
holy word.” | 

By God's holy word we mean, the Old 
Teſtament and the New. | 

The books of the Old "Teſtament open 
with the earlieſt accounts of time, earlier 
than any human records reach ; and yet, 
in many inſtances, they are ſtrengthened by 
human records, The heathen mythology 1s 
often grounded upon remnants of the ſacred 
ſtory, and many of the Bible events are re- 
corded, however imperfectly, in prophane 
hiftory. The very face of nature bears wit- 
nels to the deluge. 


In the hiſtory of the patriarchs is exhibited 


a molt beautiful picture of the ſimplicity of 
ancient manners; and of genuine nature un- 
adorned indeed by ſcience, but impreſſed 
ſtrongly with a ſenſe of religion. This gives 


an air of greatneſs and dignity to all the fen- 


timents and actions of theſe exalted characters. 


The patriarchal hiſtory- is followed by the 


Jewiſh. Here we have the principal events | goſpels. 
of that peculiar nation, which lived under a 


theocracy, and was ſet apart to prelerve and 


propagate “ the knowledge of the true God 


* See the ſubject very learnedly treated in one 
of the firſt Chapters of Jenkias's Reaſonableneſs 
of Chriſtianity. 
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through thoſe ages of ignorance antecedent to 
Chriſt. Here too we find thoſe types, and 
repreſentations, which the apoſtle to the He- 
brews calls the ſhadows of good things to 
come. 


To thoſe books, which contain the legifla- 


tion and hiſtory of the Jews, ſucceed the pro- 


phetic writings. As the time of the promiſe 
drew ftill nearer, the notices of its approach 
became ſtronger. The kingdom of the Meſ- 
ſiah, which was but obſcurely ſhadowed by 
the ceremonies of the Jewiſh law, was mark 
ed in ſtronger lines by the prophets, and pro- 
claimed in a more intelligible language. The 
office of the Meſſiah, his miniſtry, his life, his 
actions, his death, and his reſurrection, are all 
very diſtinctly held out. It is true, the Jews, 
explaining the warm figures of the prophetic 
language too literally, and applying to a tem- 
poral dominion thoſe expreſſions, which were 
intended only as deſcriptive. of a ſpiritual, 
were offended at the meanneſs of Chriſt's ap- 
pearance on earth; and would not own him 
for that Meſſiah, whom their prophets had 
foretold ; though theſe very prophets, when 
they uſed a leſs figurative language, had de- 
ſcribed him, as he really was, a man of ſor- 


| rows, and acquainted with grief. | | 


To theſe books are added ſeveral others 
poetical and moral, which adminiſter much 
inſtruction, and matter of meditation to de- 
vout minds. | 1 TE 3 57 

The New Teſtament contains firſt the ſim- 
ple hiſtory of Chriſt, as recorded in the four 
In this hiſtory alſo are delivered 
thoſe excellent inſtructions, which our Saviour 


occaſionally gave his diſciples ; the precepts 


and the example blended together. 
To the goſpels ſucceeds an account of the 
tives and actions of ſome of the principle 


apoſtles; 


72 
apoſtles; together with the early ſtate of the 
chriſtian church. Et, 98 

The epiſtles of ſeveral of the apoſtles, par- 
ticularly of St. Paul, to ſome of the new eſta- 
bliſhed churches, make another part. Our 
Saviour had promiſed to endow his diſciples 
with power from on high to complet: the 
great work of publiſhing the goſpel: and in 
the epiſtles that work is completed. The 
truths and doctrines of the chriſtian religion 
are here ſtill more unfolded, and inforced: as 
the great ſcbeme of our redemption was now 
finiſhed by the death of Chriſt. | 

The ſacred volume is concluded with the 
revelations of St, John; which are ſuppoſed 


to contain a. prophetic deſcription of the fu- 


ture ſtate of the church. Some of theſe pro- 
phecies, it is thought on very good grounds, 
are already fulfilled 3 and others, which now, 
as ſublime deſcriptions only, amuſe the ima- 
gination, will probably, in the future ages 
of the church, be the objects of the under- 
ſanding alſo. 1 | 121 825 
The laſt part of our duty to God is, „ to 
ſerve him truly all the days of our life.“ 

„ To ſerve God truly all the days of 
dur life, implies two things: firſt, the mode 
of this ſervice; and ſecondly, the term of 
It. e | 
- Firſt, we muſt ſerve God truly. We muſt 
not reſt ſatished with the outward action; but 
muſt take care that every action be founded 
on a proper motive. It is the motive alone 
that makes an action acceptable to God. The 
hypocrite may faſt twice in the week, and 
give alms of all that he poſſeſſes: nay, he 
may faſt the whole week, if he be able, 
and give all he has in alms; but if his faſts 
and his alms are intended as a matter of 
oſtentation only, neither the one, nor the other, 


is that true ſervice which God requires, God ö 
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requires the heart : he requires that an ear. 


neſt deſire of acting agreeably to his will, 


ſhould be the general ſpring of our actions; 


and this will give even an indifferent action a 
value in his ſight. | 

As we are injoined to ſerve God truly, ſo 
are we injoined to ſerve him“ all the days 
of our lite.” As far as human frailties will 
permit, we ſhould perſevere in a conſtant te- 
nor of obedience. That lax behaviour, which 
inſtead of making a ſteady progreſs, is conti- 
nually relapſing into former errors, and run- 
ning the ſame round of ſinning and repent- 
ing, is rather the life of an irreſolute ſinner, 
than of a pious chriſtian. Human errors, and 
frailties, we know, God will not treat with 
too ſevere an eye; but he who, in the general 
tenor of his life, does not keep advancing to- 
wards chriſtian perfection; but ſuffers him- 
ſelf, at intervals, entirely to loſe ſight of 
his calling, cannot be really ſerious in his 
profeſſion: he is at a great diſtance from 
terving God truly all the days of his lite; 
and has no ſcriptural ground to hope much 
from the mercy of God. 

That man, whether placed in high eſtate, 
or low, has reached the ſummit of human 
happineſs, who is truly ſerious jn the ſervice 
of his great Maſter. The things of this 
world, may engage; but eannot engroſs, his 
attention; its ſorrows and its joys may affect, 
but cannot diſconcert him. No man, he 
knows, can faithfully ſerve two maſters. He 
hath hired himſelf to one that great Maſter, 


whoſe commands he reveres, whoſe favour he 
ſeeks, whoſe diſpleaſure alone is the real object 


of his fears; and whoſe: rewards, alone are 
the real objects of his hope. Every thing 
elle is trivial in his fight. The world may 
ſooth; or it may threaten him: he perſeveres 
ſteadily in the ſervice of his God; and in that 

perſeverance 


founded on the advantages of ſociety. 


our neighbour as ourſelves ; and of doing to 


which regulate our ſocial intercourſe in ge- 


have the higheſt claim. 
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ſeverence feels his happineſs every day the | 
- mbre eſtabliſhed. 


Gilpin, 

52. Duties owing to particular perſons — 
duty of children to parents—reſpett and obe- 
dience—in what the former comſiſts — in 


avhat the latter ſuccouring a parent — 
rotherly affection — obedience to laws — 


From the two grand principles of © loving 
others, as we would have them. do to us,” 


neral, we proceed to thoſe more confined du- 
ties, which ariſe from particular relations, 
connections, and ſtations in life. 

Among theſe, we are firſt taught, as ind 
the order of nature directs, to confider the 
great duty of children to parents. 

The two points to be inſiſted on, are re- 
ſpe and obedience. Both theſe ſhould na- 
turally ſpring from love; to which parents 
And indeed parents, 
in general, behave to their children, in a 
manner both to deſerve and to obtain their 
love. 5 | 

But if the kindneſs of the parent be not 
ſuch as to work upon the affections of the 
child, yet fill the parent has a title to reſpect 
and obedience, on the principle of duty; 
a principle, which the voice of pature dic- 
tates; which reaſon inculcates ; which hu- 
man laws, and human cuſtoms, all join to 
inforce z and which the word of God ſtrictly 
commands, 

The child will ſhew reſpe& to his pa- 
rent, by treating him, at all times, with 
deference. He will conſult his parent's incli- 
nation, and ſhew a readineſs, in a thouſand 
nameleis trifles, to conform himſelf to it. He 


Y 


this is a caſe that rarely happens. 


will never peeviſhly conttadict his parent; 
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and when he offers a contrary opinion, he # 
will offer it modeſtly. Reſpect will teach him 


alſo, not only to put the beſt colouring upon 


the infirmities of his parent; but even if thoſe 
infirmities be great, it will ſoften and ſcreen 
them, as much as poſſible, from the public 


eye. 


Obedience goes a ſtep further, and ſuppoſes 
a poſitive command. In things unlawtul in- 
deed, the parental authority cannot bind: but 
The great 
danger is on the other fide, that children, 
through obſtinacy or ſullenneſs, ſhould re- 
fuſe their parents* lawful commands; to the 
obſervance of all which, however inconve- 
nient to themſelves, they are tied by various 
motives ; and above all, by the command of 


God, who in his ſacred denunciations againſt 


lin, ranks diſobedience to parents among the 
worſt *. | 3 

They are farther bound, not only to obey 
the commands of their parents; but to obey 


them chearfully. He does but half his duty, 


who does it not from his heart. 

There remains ſtill a third part of filial 
duty, which peculiarly belongs to children, 
when grown up. This the catechiſm calls 
ſuccouring or adminiſtering to the neceſſities 
of-the parent ; either in the way of managing 
his affairs, when he is lefs able io manage 
them himſelf; or in ſupplying his wants, 
ſhould he need aſſiſtance in that way. And 
this the child ſhould do, on the united prin- 
ciples of love, duty, and gratitude, The hy- 


| pocritical Jew would ſometimes evade this 
duty, by dedicating to ſacred uſes what ſhould 
have been expended in aſſiſting his parent. 


Our Saviour ſharply rebukes this perverſion of 

duty; and gives him to underſtand, that no 
| . Rom. i, 30. „ 
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74 
pretence of ferving God, can cover the neglect 
of aſſiſting a parent. And if no pretence of 
terving God can do it, ſurely every other - 
pretence muſt ſtill be more unnatural. 

Under this head alſo we may conſider that 
attention, and love, which are due to other 
relations, eſpecially that mutual affection 
which ſhould ſubſiſt between brothers. The 
name of brother expreſies the higheſt degree 
of tenderneſs; and is generally uſed in ſcrip- 
ture, as a term of peculiar endearment, to call 
men to the practice of ſocial virtue. It re- 
minds them of every kindneſs, which man 
can ſhew to man. If then we ought to treat 
aul mankind with the affection of brothers, in 
what light mult they appear, who being 
really ſuch, are ever at variance with each 
other; continually doing ſpiteful actions, and 
fhewing, upon every occaſion, not only a 
want of brotherly kindneſs, but even of com- 
mon regard ? | 

"The next part of our duty is ““ to honour 
and obey the king, and all that are put in au- 
thority under him.” | 


By the ““ king, and all that are put in 
authority under him, is meant the various 


arts of the government we live under, of | 


which the king is the head: and the meaning 
of the precept is, that we ought to live 
in dutiful ſubmiſſion to legal authority. 
Government and ſocicty are united. We 

cannot have one without the other; and we 
ſubmit to the inconveniences, for the ſake of 
the advantages. Th, 9 
The end of ſociety is mutual fafety and 
convenience. Without it, even ſatety could 
in no degree be obtained: the good would be- 
come a prey to the bad; nay, the very human 
ipecies to the beaſts of the field. 

- Still leſs could we obtain the conveniences 
of life; which cannot be had without the la- 
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bour of many. If every man depended upon 
himſelf for what he enjoyed, how deſtitute 
would be the ſituation of human affairs | | 

But even ſafety and convenience are not 
the only fruits of ſociety, Man, living merely 
by himſelf, would be an ignorant unpoliſhed 
ſavage. It is the intercourſe of ſociety which 
cultivates the human mind. One man's know- 
ledge and experience is built upon another's; 
and ſo the great edifice of ſcience and poliſhed 
life is reared. | | | 

To enjoy theſe advantages, therefore, men 
joined in ſociety ; and hence it became ne- 
ceſſary, that government ſhould be eſtabliſhed. 
Magiſtrates were created; Jaws made; taxes 
ſubmitted to; and every one, inſtead of 
righting himſelf (except in mere ſelf- defence) 
is injoined to appeal to the laws he lives un- 
der, as the beſt ſecurity of his life and pro- 
perty. 8 Gilpin. 


Y 53. Duty to our teachers and inſtructoms— 
arifing from the great importance of En. 
ledge and religion—and the great neceſſity of 
gaining havits of attention, and of virtue, in 
our youth—analogy of youth and manhaod to 
this world and the next. | 


We are next injoined * to ſubmit our- 
ſelves to all our governors, teachers, ſpiritna] 
paſtors, and maſters. Here another ſpecies 
of government is pointed out. The laws ot 
ſociety are meant to govern our riper years: 
the inſtructions of our teachers, ſpiritual paſ- 
tors, and maſters, are meant to guide our 
youth. By 5 

By our ““ teachers, ſpiritual paſtors, and 
maſters, are meant all thoſe who have the 
care of our education, and of our inſtruction 
in religionz whom we are to obey, and 
liſten to, with humility and attention, as the 
means of our adyancement in knowledge and 


religion. 
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religion. The inſtructions we receive from 
them are unqueſtionably ſubject to our own 


judgment in future lite; for by his own 


judgment every man muſt ſtand or fall. But, 
during our youth, it is highly proper for us 
to pay a dutiful ſubmiſſion to their inſtruc- 
tions, as we cannot yet be ſuppoſed to have 
formed any judgment of our own. At that 
early age it ſhould be our endeavour to ac- 
quire knowledge; and afterwards unpreju- 
diced to form our opinions. 3 
The duty which young people owe to their 
inſtructors, cannot be ſhewn better, than in 
the effect which the inſtructions they receive 
have upon them. They would do well, there- 
fore, to conſider the advantages of an early 
attention to theſe two things, both. of great 
importance, knowledge, and religion. 
The great uſe of knowledge in all its va- 
rious branches (to which the learned lan- 
guages are generally conſidered as an intro- 
duction) is to free the mind from the pre- 
judices of ignorance; and to give it juſter, 
and more enlarged conceptions, than are the 
mere growth of rude nature. By reading, you 
add the experience of others to your own. It 
15 the improvement of the mind chiefly, that 
makes the difference between man and man; and 
gives one man a real ſuperiority over another. 
Beſides, the mind muſt be employed. The 
lower orders of men have their attention 
much ingroſſed by thoſe employments in 
which the neceſſities of life engage them: and 
it 1s happy that they have. Labour ſtands in 
the room of education; and fills up thoſe 
vacancies of mind, which, in a ſtate of idle- 
neſs, would be ingroſſed by vice. And-if 


they, who have more leiſure, do not ſubſtitute 


lomethlng in the room of this, their minds 
allo will become the prey of vice; and the 


wore ſo, as they have the means to indulge it 
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more in their power. A vacant mind is 
exactly that houſe mentioned in the goſpel, 
which the devil found empty. In he entered; 
and taking with him ſeven other ſpirits more 
wicked than himſelf, they took poſſeſſion. It 
is an undoubted truth, that one vice indulged, 
introduces others; and that each ſucceeding 
vice becomes more depraved — If then the 
mind muſt be employed, what can fill up 
its vacuities more rationally than the acquiſi- 
tion of knowledge? Let us therefore thank 
God for the opportunities he hath afforded 
us; and not turn into a curſe thoſe means 
of leiſure, which might become ſo great a 
bleſſing. © | Ma 
But however neceſſary to us knowledge 
may be, religion, we know, is infinitely more 
ſo. The one adorns a man, and gives him, 


it is true, ſuperiority, and rank in life: but 


the other is abſolutely eſſential to his hap- 
ineſs. | 2 


In the midſt of youth, health, and abun- 


dance, the world is apt to appear a very gay 


and pleaſing ſcene; it engages our deſires; 
and in a degree ſatisfies them alſo. But it is 
wiſdom to conſider, that a time will come, 
when youth, health, and fortune, will all fail 
us; and if diſappointment and vexation do not 
ſour our taſte for pleaſure, at leaſt ſickneſs 
and infirmities will deftray it. In theſe 
gloomy ſeaſons, and above all, at the ap- 


proach of death, what will become of us 
without religion? When this world fails, 


where ſhall we fly, if we expect no refuge in 
another? Without holy hope in God, and re- 
ſignation to his will, and truſt in him for deli- 


verance, what is there that can ſecure us 


againſt the evils of life? 2 | 
The great vtility therefore of knowledge 
and religion being thus apparent, it is highly 
incumbent upon us to pay à ſtudious at- 

r . tention 


tention to them in our youth. If we do not, it 
is more than probable that we ſhall never do 
it: that we ſhall grow old in ignorance, by ne- 
Needs the one; and old in vice by nelecting 
the other. | 

For improvement in knowledge, youth is 
certainly the fitteſt ſeaſon. The mind is 
then ready to receive any impreſſion, It is 
free from all that care and attention which, 
in riper age, the affairs of life bring with 
them. The memory too is then ſtronger and 
detter able o acquire the rudiments of know- 
ledge; and as the mind is then void of ideas, 
it is more ſuited to thoſe parts of learning 
which are converſant in words. Beſides, 
there is ſometimes in youth a modeſty and 
ductility, which in advanced years, if thoſe 


years eſpecially have been left a prey to ig- | 


norance, become ſelf-ſufficiency and preju- 
dice; and theſe effectually bar up all the 
inlets to knowledge... Bui, above all, un- 
leſs habits of attention and application are 
early gained, we ſhall ſcarce acquire them 
afterwards. — The inconſiderate youth ſel- 
dom reflects upon this; nor knows his loſs, 
till he knows alſo that it cannot be re- 
trieved. 
Nor is youth more the ſeaſon to acquire 
knowledge, than to form religious habits. It 
is a great point to get habit on the fide 
of virtue. It will make every thing ſmooth 
and ealy. The earlieſt principles are ge- 
nerally the moſt laſting ; and thoſe of a reli- 
gious caſt are ſeldom wholly loſt, Though 
the temptations of the world may, now and 
then, draw the well-principled youth aſide ; 
yet his principles being continually at war 
with ins practice, there is hope, that in the end 
the better part inay overcome the worſe, and 
bring on a reformation. Whereas he, who 


— 
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| of his youth, has little chance of being brought | 
back to a ſenſe of religion. In a common 
courſe of things it can rarely happen. Scme . 
calamity muft rouſe him, He mut be 
awakened by a ſtorm, or ſleep for ever.— p 


How much better is it then to make that eaſy i 
to us, which we know is beſt! And to form 0 
thoſe habits now, which hereafter we ſhall 5 
with we had formed ! | a 

There are, who would reftrain youth from 0 
imbibing any religious principles, till they t] 
can judge for themſelves ; leſt they ſhovid MF 
imbibe prejudice for truth. But why ſhould N 
not the fame caution be uſed in ſcience allo; 5 
and the minds of youth left void of all fi 
impreiſions? The experiment, I fear, in both " 
cales would be dangerous. If the mind were a 
left uncuitivated during ſo long a period, m 
though nothing elſe ſhould find entrance, 4s 
vice certainly would: and it would make the ne 


larger ſhoots, as the ſoil would be vacant. A 


boy had better receive knowledge and religion 


mixed with error, than none at all. For when 
the mind is ſet a thinking, it may depoſit ſo] 
its prejudices by degrees, and get right at tor 
laſt: but in a fate of ſtagnation it will in- 5 


fallibly become foul. fur 
To conclude, our youth bears the {ame pro- 7 
portion to our more advanced life, as this w; 
world does to the next. In this life we nut ſpe 
form and cultivate thoſe habits of virtue, 


which muſt quality us for a better ſtate. lt 
we neglect them here, and contract habits 
of an oppoſite kind, inſtead of gaining that 
exalted ſtate, which is promiſed to our im- 
provement, we ſhall of courſe ſink into that 
ſtate, which is adapted to the habits we have 
formed. | 

Exactly thus is youth introductory to man- 
hood: to which it is, properly ſpeaking, à 
tte of preparation. During this ſeaſon vs 
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muſt qualify ourſelves for the parts we are 
to act hereafter. In manhood we bear the 
fruit, which has in youth been planted. If 


we have ſauntered away our youth, we muſt 


expect te be ignorant men. If indolence and 
matcation have taken an early polleflion of 
us, they will probably increaſe as we advance 


in life; and make us a burden to ourſelves, 


and uſeleſs to ſociety, It again, we ſuffer 
oucklves to be miſled by vicious inclinations, 
they will daily get new firength, and end 
m diſſolute lives. But if we cultivate our 
minds in our youth, attain habits of attention 
and induſtry, of virtue and ſobriety, we ſhall 
find ourielves -well prepared to act our fu- 


ture parts in life; and what above all things 


ought to be our care, by gaining this com- 
mand over ourſelves, we ſhall be more able, 
as we get forward in the world, to reſiſt every 
new temptation, as it ariſes. Gilpin. 


54. Behawvinur to Superiors, 


We are next injoined „“ to order our- 
felves lowly and reverently to ail our bet- 
ters. ' 

By our hetters are meant they who are in a 
ſuperior ſtation of life to our own ; and by 
* ordering ourſelves lowly and reverently ta- 
wards them,“ is meant paying them that re- 
ſpect which is due to their tation. 

The word * betters* indeed includes two 


kinds of perſons, to whom our reſpect is. 


due—thoſe who have a natural claim to it: 
and thoſe who have an acquired one; that is, 


ny ariſing from ſome particular ſituation 
in lite. 


Among the firſt, are all our ſuperior re- 


lations; not only parents, but all other rela- 
ons who are in a line above us. All theſe 
have a natural claim to our reſpe&.— There is 
a reſpect alſo due from youth to age; which is 


| 
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always becoming, and tends to keep youth 
within the bounds of modeſty. 

To others; reſpect is due from thaſe parti- 
culay ſtations which ariſe from ſociety and go- 
vernment. Fear God, fays the text; and ig 
adds, „ honour the king.” 

It is due allo from many other fituations i- 
life. Employments, honours, and even wealth, 
will exact it; and all may juſtly exact it, in a- 
proper degree. | | 

But it may here perhaps be enquired, why 
God ſhould permit this latter diſtinction 


among men? That ſome ſhould have more 


authority than others, we can eaſily ſee, is ab- 


ſolutely neceflary in government; but among 


men, who are all barn equal, why ſhould the 
goods of lite be diſtributed in fo unequal a 
proportion ? 

To this inquiry, it may be anſwered, that, 
in the firſt place, we fee nothing in this, 
but what is common in all the works of God. 
A gradation is every where objervable. Beau» 
ty, ſtrengta, twittnets, and other qualities, are 
varied through the creation in numberleſs de- 
grees, In the fame manner likewiſe are varied 
the gifts of fortune, as they are called. Why 
therefore ſhould one man's being richer than 
another ſurprize us more than his being 
ſtronger than another, or more prudent ? 

Though we can but very madequately trace 
the wiſdom of God in his works, yet very 
wite reaſons appear for this variety in the 
gifts of fortune. It ſeems neceſſary both 
in a civil, and in a moral hght. 

In a civil light, it is the neceſſary accompa- 
niment of various employments; on which. 
depend all the advantages of ſociety. Like 
the ftones of a regular building, ſome mutt 
range higher, and ſome lower; ſome muſt 
ſupport, and others be ſupported; ſome will 
form the ſtrength of he building, and others 
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its ornament; but all unite in producing one 
regular and proportioned whole. If then dit- 
ferent employments are neceſlary, of courſe 
different degrees of wealth, . honour, and con- 
ſequence, muſt follow; a variety of diſtinc- 
tions and obligations; in ſhort, «different 
ranks, and a ſubordination muſt take place. 

Again, in a moral light, the diſproportion 
of wealth, and other worldly adjuncts, gives a 
range to the more extenſive exerciſe of vir- 
tue. Some virtues could but faintly exiſt 
upon the plan of an equality. If ſome did 
not abound, there were little room for tem- 
perance: if ſome did not ſuffer need, there 
were as little for patience, Other virtues 
again could hardly exiſt at all. Who could 
practice gencroſity, where there was no ob- 
Jett of it? Who humility, where all ambitious 
defires were excluded? 


Since then Providence, in ſcattering theſe ' 


various gifts, propoſes ultimately the good of 
man, it is our duty to acquieſce in this order, 
and © to behave ourſelves lowly and re- 
verently** (not with ſervility, but with a de- 
cent reſpect) © to all our ſuperiors.” 

Before I conclude this ſubject, it may 
be proper to obſerve, im vindication of the 
ways of Providence, that we are not to 
ſuppoſe happineſs and miſery neceſſarily con- 
nected with riches and poverty. Each condi- 
tion hath its particular ſources both of plea- 
ſure and pain, unknown'to the other. Thoſe 
in elevated ſtations have a thouſand latent 
pangs, of which their inferiors have no idea ; 
vhile their inferiors again have as many plea- 
ſures, which the others cannot taſte. I ſpeak only 
of ſuch modes of happineſs or miſery as ariſe 
immediately from different ſtations, 
ſery, indeed, from à variety of other cauſes, all 
men of every ſtation are equal heirs, either 


when Gad lays his hand upon us in ſickneſs, 


Of mi- 


or mis fortune; or when, by our own follies 
and vices, we become the miniſters of our own 
diſtreſs. | | 

Who then would build his happineſs upon 
an elevated ſtation? Or who would envy the 
poſſeſſion of ſuch happineſs in another? We 
know not with what various diſtreſſes that ſta- 
tion, which 1s the obje& of our envy, may be 
attended, —Beſides, as we are accountable for 
all we poſſeſs, it may be happy for us that we 
poſſeſs ſo little. The means of happineſs, as 


far as ſtation can procure them, are com- 
monly in our own power, if we are not want- 


ing to ourſelves. 

| Let. each of us then do his duty in that 
ſtation which Providence has aſſigned him; 
ever remembering, that the next world will 
ſoon deſtroy all earthly diſtinftions.—One diſ- 
tinction only will remain among the ſons of 
men at that time— the diſtinction between 
good and bad; and this diſtinction it is worth 


all our pains and all our ambition to acquire. 


Gilpin. 


5 55. Againſl awronging our neighbour by 


injurious words. 

We are next inſtructed to hurt nobody 
by word or deed-—to be true and juft in all 
our dealings to bear no malice nor hatred in 
our hearts to keep our hands from picking 
and ſtealing—our tongues from evil ſpeaking, 
lying, and ſlandering. 

Ihe duties comprehended in theſe words 
are a little tranſpoſed. What ſhould claſs un- 
der one head is brought under another. To 
hurt nobody by word or deed,” is the general 
propoſition. The under parts ſhould follow: 
Firſt, to keep the tongue from evil ſpeak- 
ing, lying, and ſlandering; which is, “ to 
hurt nobody by word.” Secondly, “ to be 


true and juſt in all our dealings; and “ to 


keep 
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the injunction, “to bear no malice nor ha- 
tred in our hearts, 
neither of theſe heads; but is a diſtinct one 


by itſelf. The duties being thus ſeparated, I 


ſhall proceed to explain them. 

And, firſt, of injuring our neighbour by 
our © words.” Fhis may be done, we find, 
in three ways; by „ evil-ſpeaking, by lying, 
and by ſlandering.”” 

By « evil-ſpeaking, is meant ſpeaking ill 
of ourneighbour ; but upon a ſuppoſition, that 
this ill is the truth. In ſome circumſtances it 
is certainly right to ſpeak ill of our neighbour; 
as when we are called upon in a court of 
juſtice to give our evidence; or, when we can 
ſet any one right in his opinion of a per- 
ſon, in whom he is about to put an im- 
proper confidence. Nor can there be any 


* 


harm in ſpeaking of a bad action, which 


has been determined in a court of juſtice, or is 
etherwiſe become notorious. | 

But on the other hand, it is highly diſ- 
allowablel to ſpeak wantonly of the characters 
of others from common fame; becauſe, in a 
thouſand inſtances, we find that ſtories, which 
have no better foundation, are miſrepreſented. 
They are perhaps only half-told they have 
been heard through the medium of malice or 
envy - ſome favourable circumſtance hath been 


omitted ſome foreign circumſtance hath been 


added — ſome trifling circumſtance hath been 
exaggerated—the motive, the provocation, or 
perhaps the reparation bath been concealed— 
in ſhort, the repreſentation of the fact is, 
ſome way or other totally different from the 


fact itſelt. | 
But even, when we have the beſt evidence 


of a bad action, with all its circumſtances be- 
fore us, we ſurely indulge a very ill-natured 


it. belongs properly to 
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keep our hands from picking and ſtealing ;** 
which is, “ to hurt nobody by deed.” As to | ing 


may do harm: we may weaken his good re- 


| 


| * 


pgs in ſpreading the ſhame of an offend- 
rother. We can do no good; and we 


ſolutions by expoſing him: we may harden 
him againſt the world. Perhaps it may be 
his firſt bad action. Perhaps nobody is privy 
to it but ourſelves. Let us give him at leaſt 
one trial. Let us not caſt the firſt ſtone. 
Which of our lives could ſtand ſo ſtrit a 
ſcrutiny ? He only who is without fin himſelf. 
can have any excuſe for treating his brother 
with ſeverity. Ret 

Let us next conſider “ lying ;** which is an 
intention to deceive by falſehood in our words. 
—To warn us againſt lying, we ſhould do 
well to confider the folly, the meanneſs, and 
the wickedneſs of it. 


I be tolly of lying conſiſts in its defeating 


its own purpoſe. A habit of lying is ge- 
nerally in the end detected; and, after de- 
tection, the lyar, inſtead of deceiving, will not 
even be believed when he happens to ſpeak 
the truth. Nay, every ſingle lye is attended 
with ſuch a variety of circumſtances, which 
lead to a detection, that it is often diſcovered. 
The uſe generally made of a lye, is to cover a 
fault; but as the end is ſeldom anſwered, wo 
only aggravate what we wiſh to conceal, 


In point even of prudence, an honeſt con- 


teſthon would ſerve us better, 

The meanneſs of lying ariſes from the 
cowardice which it implies. We dare not 
boldly and nobly ſpeak the truth; but have 
recourſe to low ſubterfuges, which always ar- 
gue a ſordid and diſengenuous mind. Hence 
it is, that in the faſhionable world, the word 
lyar is always conſidered as a term of peculiar. 
reproach. 

The wickedneſs of lying conſiſts in its per- 
verting one of the greatelt bleſſings of God, 
the uſe of ſpeech, in making that a miſchief 
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to mankind, which was intended for a benefit. 
Truth is the great bond of ſociety. Falſehood, 
of courſe, tends to its diſſolution. If one 


man may lye, why not another? And if 


there is no mutual truſt among men, there is 
an end of all intercourſe and dealing. 

An equivocation is nearly related to a lye. 
It is an intention to deceive under words of a 
double meaning, or words which, literally 
ſpeaking, are true; and is equally criminal 
with the moſt downright breach of truth. 
When St. Peter aſked Sapphira (in the 5th 
chapter of the Acts) „ whether her huſband 
had ſold the land for fo much ?** She anſwered, 
he had: and literally ſhe ſpoke the truth 
for he had ſold it for that fum, inch\ded 
in a larger. But having an intention to'de- 
ceive, we find the apoſtle conſidered the equi- 
vocation as a lye. | 9] 

In ſhort, it is the intention to deceive, which 
is criminal: the mode of deception, like the 
vehicle in which poiſon is conveyed, is of 
no conſequence. A nod, or fign, may con- 
vey a lye as effectually as the moſt deceitful 

age. E ko a 

— the head of lying may be mentioned 

a breach of promiſe. While a reſolution re- 


mains in our own breaſts, it is ſubject to 


our own review: but when we make ano- 
ther perſon a party with us, an engagement 
1s made ; and every engagement, though only 
of the lighteſt kind, ſhould be punctually ob- 
ſerved. If we have added to this engage- 
ment a ſolemn promiſe, the obligation is ſo 
mach the ftronger: and he. who does not 
think himſelf bound by ſuch an obligation, 
has no pretenſions to the character of an 
honeſt man. A breach of promiſe is ſtill 
worſe than a lye. A lye is ſimply a breach 
of truth; but a breach of promiſe is a breach 
Þoth of truth and truſt. . | 


V 


! 


IG 


Forgetfulneſs is a weak excuſe: it only 
ſhews how little we are affected by fo folemn 
an engagement. Should we forget to call for a 
ſum of money, of which we were in want, 
at an appointed time? Or do we think a 


| ſolemn promiſe of leſs value than a ſum of 


money ? : | 

Having conſidered evil ſpeaking and lying, 
let us next conſider ſlandering. By flander- 
ing, we mean, wv is rang neighbour's cha- 
racter by falſehood. Here we ſtill riſe higher 
in the ſcale of injurious words. _—_— 


our neighbour is the greateſt injury, which 


words can do him ; and is, therefore, warſe 


than either evil-ſpeaking or lying. The miſ- 


chief cf this ſin depends on the value of 
our characters. All men, unleſs they be paſt 


feeling, deſire naturally to be thought well of 


by their fellow-creatures : a good character is 
one of the principal means of being ſervice- 
able either to ourſelves or others; and among 
numbers, the very bread they eat depends 
upon it. What aggravated injury, therefore, 
do we bring upon every man, whoſe name we 


ſlander ? And, what is ftill worſe, the injury 


is irreparable. If you defraud a man ; re- 
ſtore what you took, and the injury is re- 


paired, But, if you ſlander him, it is not in 


your power to ſhut up all the ears, and all the 
mouths, to which your tale may have ac- 
ceſs. The evil ſpreads, like the winged feeds 
of ſome noxious plants, which ſcatter miſchief 


on a breath of air, and diſperſe it on every 


ſide, and beyond prevention, Ty 
Before we conclude this ſubject, it may 


juſt be mentioned, that a flander may be 


ſpread, as a lye may be told, in various ways. 
We may do it by an infinuation, as well as in 


a direct manner; we may ſpread it in a ſe- 
cret ; or propagate it under the colour of 


friendſhip. 
| I may 
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I may add alſo, that it is a ſpecies of ſlander, 
ane often a very malignant one, to leſſen the 
merits or exaggerate the failings of others; 
as it is likewiſe to omit defending a miſrepre- 
ſented character, or to let others bear the 
blame of our offences. Gilpin. 
$ 56. Againſt wronging our Neighbour by 

injurious Actions. 

Having thus conſidered injurious words, 


tet us next conſider injurious ations. On 
this head we are injoined * to keep our hands 


from picking and ſtealing, and to be true and 


juſt in all our dealings.” | 

As to theft, it is a crime of ſo odious and 
vile a nature, that one would imagine no per- 
ſon, who hath had the leaſt tincture of a vir- 
tuous education, even though driven to neceſ- 
ſity, could be led into 1t.—I ſhall not, there- 
fore, enter into a diſſuaſive from this crime; 
but go on with the explanation of the other 
part of the injunction, and fee what it is to be 
true and juſt in all our dealings. 

Juttice is even {till more, if poſſible, the 
ſupport of ſociety, than truth : inaſmuch as a 
man may be more injurious by his actions, 
than by his words. It is for this reaſon, that 
the whole force of human law is bent to re- 
ſtrain injuſtice; and the happineſs of every 
ſociety will increaſe in proportion to this re- 
ſtraint. woke 
| We very much err, however, if we ſuppoſe, 
that every thing within the bound- of law is 
zuſtice. The law was intended only for bad 
wen; and it is impoſſible to make the meſhes 
of it fo ftrait, but that many very great enor- 
mities will eſcape. The well-meaning man, 
therefore, knowing that the law was not made 
for him, conſults a better guide—his own 
conſcience, informed by religion. And, in- 
deed, the great difference between the good 
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and the bad man conſiſts in this: the 


man will do nothing, but what his conſcience 
will allow ; the bad man will do any thing 


which the law cannot reach. 


It weuld indeed, be endleſs to deſcribe the 
various ways, in which a man may be diſhoreſt 
within the limits of law. They are as va- 
rious as our intercourſe with mankind. Some 


of the moſt obvious of them I ſhall curſorily 


mention. 

In matters of commerce the knave has many 
opportunities. "The different qualities of the 
{ame commodity—-the different modes of adul- 
teration—the ſpecious arts of vending—the 
frequent ignorance in purchating ; and a va- 
riety of other circumltances, open an endleſs 
field to the ingenuity of fraud. The honeſt 
fair dealer, in the mean time, has only one 


rule, which 1s, that all arts, however common 
5, 6 * . A F 
in buſineſs, which are intended to deceive, are 


utterly unlawtu}. It may be added, upon this 
head, that if any one, conſcious of having 
been a tranſgreffor, is deſirous of repairing his 
fault, reſtitution is by all means ngceſſary: till 
that be done, he continues in a courſe of in- 
juſtice, a | 

Again, in matters of contract, a man has 
many opportunities of being diſhoneſt within 
the bounds of law. He may be ſtrict in ob- 


ſerving the letter of an agreement, when the 


equitable meaning requires a laxer interpreta- 
tion: or, he can take the laxer interpretation, 


when it ſerves his purpoſe ; and at the loop- 


hole cf ſome ambiguous expreiſion exclude 


the litera meaning, though it be undoubted!y 
the true one. | 

The ſame iniqui'y appears in with-hold- 
ing from another his juſt right; or in putting 
him to expence in recovering it. The move- 
ments of the law are flow z and in many caſes 


cannot be otherwiſe z but he whe takes the 
F : 
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vantage of this to injure his neighbour, proves 
himſelf an undoubted knave. | 
Tt is a ſpectes of the ſame kind of injuſtice 
to withhold 2 debt, when we have ability to 
y; or to run into debt, when we have not 
that ability. The former can proceed only 
from a bad diſpoſition ; the latter, from ſut- 
fering our deſires to exceed our | ſtation. 
Some are excuſed, on this head, as men of 
generous principles, which they cannot con- 
fine. But what is their generoſity? They 
aſſiſt one man by mjuring another. And 
what good ariſes to ſociety from hence ? Such 
perſons cannot act on principle; and we need 
not heſitate to rank them with thoſe, who run 
into debt to gratify their own ſelfiſh inclina- 
tions. One man deſires the elegancies of life; 
another deſires, what he thinks an equal good, 
the reputation of generoſity. : 
Oppreſſion is another ſpecies of injuſtice; 
by which, in a thouſand ways, under the 
cover of law, we may take the advantage of 
the ſuperiority of our power, either to cruſh an 
inferior, or humble him to our deſigns. 
Ingratitude is another. A loan, we know, 


claims a legal return. And is the obligation 


leſs, if, inſtead of a loan, you receive a kind- 
neſs ? The law, indeed, ſays nothing on this 
point of immorality, but an honeſt conſci- 
_ will be very loud in the condemnetion 
Or it. | 7 0 „ 
We may be unjuſt alſo in our reſentment ; 
by carrying it beyond what reaſon and religion 
preſcribe. FEY = ' 
But it would be endleſs to deſcribe the va- 


rious ways, in which injuſtice diſcovers itſelf. 


be reſolved into injuſtice, 
The next precept is, © to 
nor hatred in our hearts. 


In truth, almoſt every omiſſion of duty may 


bear no malice 


„% 
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The malice and hatred of our hearts ariſe, 
in the firſt place, from injurious treatment; 
and ſurely no man, when he 1s injured, can 
at firſt help feeling that he is fo. But Chrit- 
tianity requires, that we ſhould ſubdue theſe 
feelings, as ſoon as poſſible; “ and not ſuf- 


fer the fun to go down upon our wrath.““ 


Various are the paſſages of ſcripture, which 
inculcate the forgivenets of injuries. Indeed, 
no point is more laboured than this; and 
with reaſon, becauſe no temper is more pro- 
ductive of evil, both to ourſelves and others, 
than a malicious one. The ſenſations of a 
mind burning with revenge are beyond de- 
icription ; and as we are at theſe ſeaſons very 
unable to judge coolly, and of courſe hable to 
carry our re{entment too far, the conſequence 
is, that, in our rage, we may do a thouſand 
things, which can never be atoned for, and of 
which we may repent as long as we live. 

Befides, one act draws on another; and re- 
taliation keeps the quarrel alive. The goſpel, 
therefore, ever gracious and kind to man, in 
all its precepts enjoins us to check all thoſe 
violent emotions, and to leave our cauſe in the 
hands of God. Vengeance is mine, I will 
repay, faith the Lord;” and he who, in op- 
poſition to this precept, takes vengeance into 
his own, hands, and cheriſhes the malice and 
hatred of his heart, may aſſure himſelf that 
he bas not yet learned to be a Chriſtian, 
Theſe precepts, perhaps, may not entirely 
agree with modern principles of honour : but 
let the man of honour ſee to that.” The max- 
ims of the world cannot change the truth of 
the goſpel; - N e540 

Nay; even in recovering our juſt right, or 


in purſuing a criminal to juſtice, we ſhould 
take care that it be not done in the ſpirit of 
our mo 

tives, 


retaliation and revenge. If theſe be 
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tives, thaugh we make the law our inſtrument, 
we are equally guilty, ; 


But beſides injurious treatment, the malice 


and hatred of our hearts have often another 
ſource, and that is envy: and thus in the li- 
tany; © envy, malice, and hatred, are all 
Joined together with great- propriety. The 
emotions of envy are generally cooler, and 
leſs violent, than thoſe which ariſe from the 
reſentment of injury; ſo that envy is ſeldom 


ſo miſchievous in its effects as revenge: but | 


with regard to ourſelves, it is altogether as 
bad, and full as deſtructive of the ſpirit of 
chriſtianity, What is the religion of that 
man, who inſtead of thanking Heaven for the 
bleſſings he receives, is fretting himfelf con- 


tinually with a diſagreeable compariſon be- 
He cannot 
enjoy what he has, becauſe another has more | 


tween himſelf and ſome other? 


wealth, a\ fairer fame, or perhaps more merit, 
than himſelf, He is miſerable, becauſe others 
are happy. | 
But to omit the wickedneſs of envy, how 
abſurd and fooliſh is it, in a world where we 
muſt neceſſarily expect much real miſery, to 
be perniciouſly inventive in producing it! 
Beſides, what 1gnorance ! We ſee only the 
glaring outſide of things. - Under all that en- 
vied glare, many unſeen diſtreſſes may lurk, 
from which our ſtation may be free: for our 
merciful Creator ſeems. to have beſtowed hap- 


pineſs, as far as ſtation is concerned, with | 


great equality among all his creatures, 


In concluſion, therefore, let it be the great 


object of our attention, and the ſubje& of our 
prayers, to rid our minds of all this curſed 
intruſion of evil thoughts—whether they pro- 
ceed from malice, or from an envious temper. 
Let all our malicious thoughts ſoften into 
charity and benevolence; and let ns * for- 
give one another, as God, for Chriſt's fake, 
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| lows, relates rather to ourſelves. 


ſhould be the ſeat o 
youth theſe cautions are above meaſure neceſ- 
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has forgiven us.” As for our 'erivious- 
thoughts, as far as they relate to externals, let 
them ſitblide in humility, acquieſcence, and 
ſubmiſſion to the will of God. And when 
we are tempted to envy the good qualities of 
others, let us ſpurn ſo baſe a conception, and 
change it into a generous emulation into an 
endeavour to raiſe ourſelves to an equality 
with our rival, not to depreſs. him to a level 
with us. Gilpin, 
§ 57. Duties to ourſelves. 
Thus far the duties we have conſidered. 
come molt properly under the head of thoſe 
which-we owe to our neighbour; what fol- 


On this 
head, we are inſtructed “ to keep our bodies 


in temperance, ſoberneſs, and cl.a:tity.” 


Though our fouls ſhould be our great con- 
cern, yet, as they are nearly connected with 


our . bodies, and as the 1mpurity of the one 


contaminates the other, a great degree of mo-' 
ral attention is, of courſe, due to our bodies 
alſo. e PR 
As our firſt ſtation is in this world, to 
which our bodies particularly belong, they 


are formed with ſuch appetites as are requiſite 


to our commodious living in it; and the rule 
given us is, „to uſe the world ſo as not to 


abuſe it.“ St. Paul, by a beautiful alluſion, - 


calls our bodies the ** temples of the Holy 
Ghoſt ;** by which he means to impreſs 
us with a ſtrong idea of their dignity 3 and to 
deter us from debaſing by low pleaſures, what 
ß ſo much purity. To 


ſary, becauſe their paſſions and appetites are 
ſtrong; their reaſon and judgment weak. 
They are prone to pleaſure, and void of re- 
flection. How, therefore, theſe young ad- 
venturers in life may belt ſteer their courſe, 
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and uſe this anful world ſo as not to abuſe it, 
is a conſideration well worth their attention. 

Let us then ſee under what regulations their 
appetites ſhould be reſtrained. 

y keeping our bodies in temperance is 
meant avoiding excels in eating, with regard 
both to the quantity and quality of our food. 
We ſhould neither eat more than our ſtomachs 
can well bear; nor be nice and delicate in our 
eating. 

To preſerve the body in health is the end 
of eating ; and they who regulate themſelves 
merely by this end, who eat without choice or 
diſtinction, paying no regard to the pleaſure of 
eating, obſerve perhaps the beſt rule of tem- 
perance. They go rather indeed beyond tem- 
perance, and may be called abſtemious. A 
man may be temperate, and yet allow himſelf 
a little more indulgence. Great care, how- 
ever, is here neceſfary ; ; and the more, as 
perhaps no preciſe rule gan be affixed, after 
we have paſſed the firſt great limit, and jet the 
palate looſe among variety x. Our own diſ- 
cretion muſt be our guide, which ſhould be 
conſtantly ke ct awake by conſidering the man 
bad conſequences which attend a breach of 
temperance. —Young men, in the full vigour 
of health, do not conſider theſe things ; but as 
age comes on, and different maladies begin to 


appear, they may perhaps repent they did not 


a little earlier practiſe the _ of tempe- 
rance. 


In 2 moral and religious ght, the conſe- 


1 

* — "a variæ res, 

Ut noceant homini, credas memor illius eſcæ, 
Que fimplex olim tibi ſederit. At fimul aſſis 
Miſcueris elixa, ſimul conchylia turdis 


Dulcia ſe in bilem vertent, domachoque tumul- | 


tm 
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| quences of intemperance are ſtill worſe, To 

enjoy a comfortable meal, when it comes be- 
fore us is allowable : but he who ſufters his 
mind to dwell upon the pleaſures of eating, 
and makes them the employment of his 
thoughts, has at leaſt opened one ſource of 
mental corruption . 

After all, he who would moſt perfectly en- 
joy the pleaſures of the table, ſuch as they are, 
muſt look for them within the rules of tempe- 
rance. The palate, accuſtomed to ſatiety, 
hath loſt its tone; and the greateſt ſenſualiits 
have been brought to confeſs, that the coarſeſt 
fare, with an appetite kept in order by tem- 
perance, affords a more delicious repaſt, than 
the moſt luxurious meal without it. 

As temperance 1 relates chiefly to eatin 
— or ſobriety relates properly to rink- 
ing. And here the ſame obſervations recur. 
The ſtricteſt, and perhaps the bel? rule, is 
merely to ſatisfy the end of drinking. But 
if a 82 more indulgence be taken, it ought 
to be taken with the greateſt circumſpec- 
tion. 

With regard to youth indeed, I ſhould be 
inclined to great ſtrictneſs on this head. In 
eating, if they eat of proper and ſimple food, 
they cannot eaſily err. Their growing limbs, 

and ſtrong exerciſe, require larger ſupphes than 
full grown bodies, which mult be kept in order 
by a more rigid temperance. But if more in- 
| dulgence be allowed them in eating, leſs, 
| ſurely, ſhould in drinking. With ſtrong li- 
| quors of every kind they have nothing to do; 
and if they ſhould totally abſtain on this bead; 
it were ſo much the better. The languor 


„ fo - 
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Corpus nuke 

Heſternis vitiis, animum quogue prægravat una, 
Atque «fbgit humo divinæ particulum aur. , 
Hon. Sat. 
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which attends age *, requires perhaps, now 
and then, ſome aids ; but the ſpirits of youth 
want no recruits: a little reſt is ſufficient. 

As to the bad confequences derived from 
exceiſive drinking, beſides filling the blood 
with bloated and vicious humours, and de- 
bauching the purity of the mind, as in the 

cale of intemperate eating, it is attended with 
this pecuhar evil, the loſs of our ſenſes. 
Hence follow frequent inconveniences and 
mortifications. We expoſe our follies—we 
betray our ſecrets—we are often impoſed upon 
—we quarrel with our friends—we lay our- 


ſelves open to our enemies; and, in ſhort, - 
make ourſelves the objects of contempt, and 


the topics of ridicule to all our acquaintance, — 
Nor is it only the act of intoxication which 
deprives us of our reafon during the preva- 
lence of ic; the habit of drunkenneſs ſoon 
beſots and impairs the untlerftanding, and 


renders us at all times leſs fit for the offices | 


of life. | 

We are next injoined (“ to keep our bo- 
dies in chaſtity.” . Flee youthful luts,” ſays 
the apoſtle, © which war again{ the ſoul.” 
And there is ſurely nothing which carries on 
a war againſt the ſoul more ſucceſsfully, 
Wherever we have a catalogue in ſcripture 
(and we have many ſuch catalogues) of thoſe 


tins which in a peculiar manner debauch the 


mind, theſe youthful luſts have always, under 


ſome denomination, a place among them. 


To keep ourſelves free from all conta- 
gion of this kind, let us endeavour to preſerve 
a purity in our thoughts—our words—and 
our actions. | 


Firſt, let us preſerve a purity in our thoughts. 


* — Ubive 
Accedant anni, et tractari mollius ætas | 
Imbecilla volet. Hos. Sat. 
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words and actions flow. 


as the plant from its ſeed. 
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Theſe dark receſſes, which the eye of the 

world cannot reach, are the receptacles of 
theſe youthful luſts. Here they find their 
firſt encouragement. The entrance of ſuch 
impure ideas perhaps we cannot always pre- 
vent. We may always however prevent che- 
riſhing them; we may always prevent their 
making an impreſſion upon us: the devil may 
be caſt out as ſoon as diſcovered. 

Let vs always keep in mind, that even into 
theſe dark abodes the eye of Heaven can pene- 
trate : that every thought of our heirts is open 
to that God, before whom we mult one day 
ſtand ; and that however ſecretly we may in- 
dulge theſe impure ideas, at the great day of 
account they will certainly appear in an aw=- 
ful detail againſt us | 

Let us remember again, that if our bodies 
be the temples of the Holy Ghoſt, our minds 
are the very ſanctuaries of thoſe temples: and 
if there be any weight in the apoſtle's argu- 
ment againſt polluting our bodies, it urges 
with double force againſt polluting our 
mirds. h ; 

But, above all other conſiderations, it be- 
hoves us molt to keep our thoughts pure, be- 
cauſe they ae the fountains from which our 
«« Out of the abun- 
dance of the heart the mouth ſpeaketh. Ob- 
ſcene words and actions are only bad thoughts 
matured, and ſpring as naturally from them 
It is the ſame 
vicious depravity carrried a ſtep farther; and 
only ſhews a more confirmed and a more miſ- 
chievous degree of guilt, While we np 
our impurities in our thoughts, they debauc 
only ourſelves : bad enough, it is true. Zut 
when we proceed to words and actions, we let 
our impurities looſe: we {pread the contagion, 
and become the corrupters of others. 

Let it be our firſt care, therefore, to keep 
our 
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our thoughts pure. If we do this, our words 
and actiens will be pure of courſe. And that 
we may be the better enabled to do it, let us 
uſe ſuch helps as reaton and religion preſcribe. 
Eet us avoid all company, and all books, that 
have a tendency io corrupt our minds; and 
every thing that can inflame our patlions. 
He who alles himſelf in theſe things, holds 
a pariey with vice; which will 
debauch him in the end, if he do not take 
tne alarm in tune, and break off fuch dal- 
hancc. 

One thing onght to be our particular care, 
and that is, never to be unemployed. inge- 


nious amuſements are of great vie in filing 


up the vacuities of our tne. ld we ſhoutd 


never be. A vacant mind 1s an mvitation to 
vice. ' Guin, 
§ 58. Or coveting and dehiring other men's 


£664. 


We are forbidden, next, 
fire other men's goods.” 

There are two great paths of vice, into 
which bad men commonly ſtrike; that of un- 
lawful pleaſure, and that of n ee gain. 
— The path of unlawful pleaſure we have juſt 
examined; and have ſeen the danger of obey- 


ing the headſtrong impulſe of our appetites. 


We have conſidered alſo an immoderate love 
of gain, and have ſeen diſhoneſty and fraud 
in a variety of ſhapes. But we have yet 
viewed them only as they relate to fociety. 
We have viewed only the ontward action. 
The rule before us, We mutt not covet, nor 
defire other men's goods, comes a ſtep nearer 


home, and conſiders the motive which governs | 


the action. 
Covetouſneſs, or the love of r money, 18 cal- 
led in ſcripture © the root of all evil; and 


it is cal:e | ſo for two reaſons z ; becauſe it "makes 


— 


intallibly 


e to covet, or de- 
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us wicked, and becauſe it makes us miſera- 
rable. 

Firſt, it makes us wicked. When it once 
gets potlethon of the heart, it will let no good 
principle flouriſh. near it. Moſt vices have 
and when the violence of the paſ- 
ſion is ſpent, there is ſome interval of calm. 
The vicious appetite cannot always run riot. 
It is fatigued at leaſt by its own impetuoſity: 
and 1t 1s 'potlible, that in this moment of tran- 
quillity, a whiſper from virtue may be heard. 
But in avarice, there is rarely intermiſſion. It 
hangs like a dead weight upon the ſoul, al- 
ways pulling it to earth, We might as well 
expect to ſe a plant g grow upon a flint, as a 
virtue in the heart of a miſer. 

It makes us milerable as well as wicked. 
The cares and the fears of avarice are pro- 
verbial ; and it muſt needs be, that he, who 
depends for happinels on what is liable to a 
thouſand accidents, muſt of courſe feel as 
many diſtreſſes, and almoſt as many ditap- 
pointments. The good man depends for 
happinels on ſomething more permanent : and 


if his wor idly affairs go ill, his great depend- 


ance is {till left“. But as wealth is the god 
which the covetous man worthips (for ““ co- 
vetoufneſs, we are told, „ is idolatry,” ') 
a diſappointment here 1s a diſappointment i in- 
deed. Be he ever ſo proſper ous, his wealth 
cannot ſecure him againſt the evils of morta- 
lity; againſt that time, when he muſt give 
up all he values; when his bargains of ad- 
vantage will be over, and nothing left but 
tears and deſpnir. 

But even a defiring frame of mind, though 
it be not carried to ſuch a length, is always 
productive of miſery. It cannot be otherwiſe. 


* Szviat, atque novos moveat fortuna tumultus ; 3 
Quantum hing immiauet? ; 
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While we ſuffer ourſelves to be continually 
in queſt of what we have not, it is impoſſible 
that we ſhould be happy with what we have. 
In a word, to abridge our wants as much as 
poſſible, not to increaſe them, is the trueſt hap- 
pineſs. 7 8 | 
We are' much miſtaken, however, if we 
think the man who hoards up his money is 
the only covetous man. The prodigal, 
though he differ in his end, may be as ava- 
ricious in his means“. The former denies 
himſelf every comfort; the latter graſps at 
every pleaſure. Both characters are equally 
bad in differents extremes. The miſer is 
more deteſtable in the eyes of the world, be- 
cCauſe he enters into none of its joys; but it is 
a queſtion, which is more wretched in himſelf, 
or more pernicious to ſociety. | | 
As covetouſneſs is eſteemed the vice of age, 
every appearance of it among young perſons 
ought particularly to be diſcouraged ; becauſe 
if it gets ground at this early period, nobody 
can tell how far it may not afterwards proceed. 
And yet, on the other ſide, there may be great 
danger of encouraging the oppoſite extreme. 
As it is certainly right, under proper reſtric- 
tions, both to ſave our money, and to ſpend 


it, it would be highly uſeful to fix the due 


bounds on each ſide. But nothing is more 
difficult than to raiſe theſe nice limits between 
extremes. Every man's caſe, in a thouſand 
circumſtances, differs from his neighbour's: 
and as no rule can be fixed for all, every man 
of courſe, in theſe diſquiſitions, muſt be left 
to his own conſcience. We are indeed very 
ready to give our opinions how others ought 
to act. We can adjuſt with great'nicety what 
is proper for them to do; and point out their 
miſtakes with much preciſion; while nothing 


* Alieni appetens, ſui profuſus. Sar. de Catal. 
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is neceſſary. to us, but to act as properly as 
we can ourſelves; obſerving as juſt a mean as 
poſſible between prodigality and avarice; and 
applying, in all our difficulties, to the word ot 
God, where theſe great landmarks of morality 


are the moſt accurately fixed. | | 


We have now taken a view of what is pro- 

hibited in our commerce with mankind: let 
us next ſee what is enjoined. - (We are {till 

proceeding with thoſe duties which we owe 

to ourſelves). Inſtead of ſpending our for- 

tune therefore in unlawful pleaſure, or in- 
creaſing it by unlawful gain; we are required 

eto learn, and labour truly (that is honeſtly) to 

get our own living, and to do our duty in that 

ſtate of life, unto which it ſhall-pleaſe God to 

call us.” — Theſe words will be ſufficiently 

explained by conſidering, firſt, that we all 
have ſome ſtation in life ſome particular du- 

ties to diſcharge z and ſecondly, in what man- 

ner we ought to diſcharge them. . . _. 

Firſt, that man was not born to beidle, may 

be inferred from the active ſpirit that appears in 
every part of nature. Every thing is alive; every 
thing contributes to the general good: even the 
very inanimate parts of the creation, plants, 
ſtones, metals, cannot be called totally inactive, 
but bear their part likewiſe in the general uſeful- 

neſs. If then every part, even of inanimate . 

nature, be thus employed, ſurely we cannot 

ſuppoſe it was the intention of the Almighty 

Father, that man, who is the moſt capable of 

employing himſelf. properly, ſhould be the 
only creature without employment. | 

Again, that man was born for active life, 
is plain from the neceſſity of labour. If it 


had not been neceſſary, God would not origi- 


nally have impoſed it. But without it, the 
body would become enervated, and the _ 
corrupted. Idleneſs, therefore, 1s juſtly ef- 


: 


teemed the origin both of diſeaſe and 1 ; 
R | 8 | __— 9 


So that if labour and employment, either of 
body or mind, had no uſe, but what reſpect- 
ed ourſelves, they would be highly proper: 
but they have farther ule. 

Tbe neceſſity of them is plain, from the 


others. If fo, this aſſiſtance ſhould be mu- 
tual 3 every man ſhould contribute his part. 
We have already feen, that it is proper there 
ſhould be different ſtations in the world 
Eat ſome ſhould be placed high in life, and 
others low, The loweſt, we know, cannot 


ought not: though their labour, according 
to their ſtation, will be of a different kind. 
Some, we fee, ©* muſt labour (as the cate- 
chifm phraſes it) to get their own living; and 
others ſhould do their duty in that ſtate of 
life, whatever that ſtate is, unto which it 
bach pleaſed God to call them.” All are aſ- 
ſiſted: all ſhould aſſiſt. God diſtributes, we 
read, various talents among men; to ſome 
he gives five talents, to others two, and to 
others one: but it is expected, we find, that 
notwithſtanding this inequality, each ſhould 
employ the talent that is given to the beſt 
1 : and he who received five talents 
was under the ſame obligation of improving 
them, as he who had received only one; and 
would, if he had hid his talents in the earth, 
have been puniſhed, in proportion to the 
abuſe. Every man, even in the higheſt ſta- 
tion, may find a proper employment, both 
for his time and fortune, if he pleaſe : and 
he may aſſure himſelf that God, by placing 
him in that ſtation, never meant to exempt 
him from the common obligations of ſo- 
ciety, and give him a licence to ſpend his life 
1g caſe and pleaſure, God meant aſſuredly, 
that he ſhould bear his part in the genera] 
commerce of life — that he ſhould conſider 


want that all men have of the ailiitance of | 


be exempt from labour; and the highelt | 
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himſelf not as an individual, but as a mem- 


ber of the community; the interelts of which 


he 18 under an obligation to ſupport with all 
his power z—and that his elevated ſtation 
gives him no other pre-eminence than that of 
being the more extenſively uſeful. 

Having thus ſeen, that we have all ſome 
ſtation in life to ſupport - ſome particular du- 
ties to diſcharge; let us now fee in what 
manner we ought to diſcharge them. 

We have an eaſy rule given us in ſcripture 
on this head; that all our duties in life ſhould 
be performed „“as to the Lord, and not unto 
man:“ that is, we ſhould confider our ſtations 
in life as truſts repoſed in us by our Maker; 
and as ſuch ſhould diſcharge the duties of 
them. What, though no worldly truſt be re- 
poſed ? What, though we are accountable to 
nobody upon earth? Can we therefore ſup- 
pole ourſelves in reality lefs accountable ? Can 
we ſuppoſe that God, for no reaſon that we 
can divine, has ſingled us out, and given us a 
large proportion of the things of this world 
(while others around us are in need) for no 
other purpoſe than to ſquander it away upon 
ourſelves ? To God undoubtedly we are ac- 
countable for every bleſſing we enjoy, What 
mean, in ſcripture, the talents given, and the 
uſe aſſigned ; but the conſcientious diſcharge 
of the duties of life, according to the advan- 
tages, with which they are attended ? 

It matters not whether theſe advantages be 
an inheritance, or an acquiſition : ſtill they 


are the gift of God. Agreeably to their rank 


in life, it is true, all men ſhould live: human 
diſtinctions require it; and in doing this pro- 
perly, every one around will be benefited. 
Utility ſhould be conſidered in all our ex- 
pences, Even the very amuſements of a man 

of fortune ſhould be founded in it. 
In ſhort, it is the conſtant injunRion of 
ſcripture, 
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ſcripture, in whatever ſtation we are placed, 
to conſider ourſelves as God's ſervants, and as 
acting immediately under his eye, not expect- 
ing our reward among men but from our great 
Maſter who is in heaven. This ſanctiſies, in 
a manner, all our actions: it places the little 
_ difficulties of our ſtation in the light of God's 
appointments; and turns the moſt common 
duties of life into acts of religion. Giſpin. 


$ 59. On the Sacrament of Baptiſm. 


The ſacrament of baptiſm is next conſi- 
dered ; in which, if we conſider the inward 
grace, we ſhall ſee how aptly the ſign repre- 
ents it.— The inward grace, or thing figni- 
fied, we are told, is a death unto fin, and a 
new birth unto righteouſneſs ;* by which is 
meant that great renovation of nature, that 
purity of heart, which the chriſtian religion 
is intended to produce, And ſurely there 
cannot be a more ſignificant ſign of this than 
water, on account of its cleanſing nature. As 
water refreſhes the body, and purifies it from 
all contracted filth; it aptly repreſents that 
renovation of nature, which cleanſes the ſoul 
from the impurities of ſin. Water indeed, 
among the ancients, was more adapted to the 
thing ſignified, than it is at preſent among us. 
They uſed immerſion in baptiſing: ſo that 
the child being dipped into the water, and 
raiſed out again, baptiſm with them was more 
ſignificant of a new birth unto righteouſneſs. | 
But though we, in theſe colder climates, think 


immerſion an unſafe practice; yet the original | 


meaning is ſtill ſuppoſed. | 

It is next aſked, What is required of thoſe 
who are baptiſed ? To this we anſwer, Re- 
pentance, whereby they forſake fin ; and faith, 
whereby they ſtedfaſtly believe the promiſes of 
God, made to them in that ſacrament.” 

The primitive church was extremely ſtrict 


particular caſes. 
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on this head. In thoſe times, before chriſtia- 
nity was eſtabliſhed, when adults offered them- 
ſelves to baptiſm, no one was admitted, till he 
had given a very ſatisfactory evidence of his 
repentance ; and till, on good grounds, he 
could proteſs his faith in Chrilt : and-it was 
afterwards expected from him, that he ſhould 
prove his faith and repentan-e, by a regu- 
lar obedience during the future part of his 
life. | | | 5 
If faith and repentance are expected at bap- 
tiſm; it is a very natural queſtion, Why then 
are infants baptiſed, when, by reaſon of their 
tender age, they” can give no evidence 
either ? | 

Whether infants ſhould be admitted to bap- 
tiſm, or whether that ſacrament ſnould be de- 
ferred till years of diſcretion; is a queſtion in 


the chriſtian church, which hath been agitated 


with ſome animoſity. Our church by no 
means looks upon baptiſm as neceſſary to the 
infant's ſalvation *®. No man acquainted” 
with the ſpirit of chriſtianity can conceive, 
that God will leave the ſalvation of ſo many 
innocent fouls in the hands of others. But 
the practice is conſidered as founded upon 
the uſage of the earlieſt times : and the church 
obſerving, that circumciſion was the intro- 
duQory rite to the Jewiſh covenant z and that 
baptiſm was intended to ſucceed circumciſion 3 
it naturally ſuppoſes, that baptiſm ſhould be 
adminiſtered to infants, as circumciſion was. 
The church, however, in this caſe, hath pro- 


*The catechiſm aſſerts the ſacraments to be 
only generally neceſſary to ſalvation, excepting | 
Where the uſe of them is in- 
tentionally rejected, it is certainly crimina].—The 
Quakers indeed reject them on principle: but 
though we may wonder both at their logic and 
divinity, we ſhould be forry to include them in an 


anathema. a | 
vided 
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vided ſponſors, who make a profeſſion of obe- 
dience in the chiid's name. But the nature 
and office of this proxy hath been already 
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In examining the ſacrament of baptiſm, I 
endeavoured to ſhew, how very apt a ſymbol 
water is in that ceremony. Bread and wine 


examined, under the head of our baptiſmal | alſo are ſymbols equally apt in repreſenting 
vo Ww. & Gilpin. the body and blood of Chriſt: and in the uſe 
| $ 66. - On the Sacrament of the Lord's | of theſe particular ſymbols, 1t 1s reaſonable to 


ſuppoſe, that our Saviour had an eye to the 
Jewiſh paſſover; in which it was a cuſtom to 
drink wine, and to eat bread. He might 
have inſtituted any other apt ſymbols for the 
ſame purpoſe; but it was his uſual practice, 
through the whole ſyſtem of his inſtitution, 
to make it, in every part, as familiar as poſ- 
ſible: and for this reaſon he ſeems to have 
choſen ſuch ſymbols as were then in uſe ; 
that he might give as little offence as poſlible 
in a matter of indifference, 
s our Saviour, in the inſtitution of his 
ſupper, ordered both the bread and the wine 
| to be received ; it is certainly a great error in 
papiſts, to deny the cup to the Jaity. They 
ſay, indeed, that, as both fleſh and blood are 
united in the ſubſtance of the human body; 
ſo are they in the ſacramental bread ; which, 
according to them, 1s changed, or, as they 
phraſe it, tranſubſtantiated into the real body 
of Chriſt. It they have no other reaſon, why 


| Supper. 
The firſt queftion is an enquiry into the 
original of the inſtitution: Why was the 
facrament of the Lord's ſupper ordained ?” 
It was ordained, we are informed, —“ for 
the continual remembrance of the ſacrifice of 
the death of Chriſt ; and of the benefits which 
we receive thereby. 
In examining a facrament in general, we | 
have already ſeen, that both baptiſm, and the 
— ſupper, were originally inſtituted as 
the (means of receiving the grace of God; 
and as pledges to aſſure us thereof 
But beſides theſe primary ends, they have 
each 'a ſecondary one; in repreſenting. the 
two moſt important truths of religion; which 
gives them more force and influence. Bap- | 
tiſm, we have ſeen, repreſents that renovation 
of our finful nature, which the goſpel was in- 
tended to introduce: and the peculiar end, 


— 


which the Lord's ſupper had in view, was the 
ſacrifice of the death of Chriſt ; with all the 
benefits which ariſe from it—the remiſhon of 
our ſins—and the reconcihation of the world 
ta God. «© This do,” ſaid our Saviour (al- 
luding to the paſſover, which the Lord's ſup- 
per was deſigned to ſuperſede) not as hitherto, 
in memory of your deliverance from Egypt ; 


but in memory of that greater deliverance, of | 


which the other was only a type: Do it in 
remembrance of me.“ 

The outward part, or ſign of the Lord's 
ſupper, is „ bread and wine''—the things 
ſignified are the * body and blood of Chriſt. 


do they adminiſter wine to the clergy ? The 


clergy might participate equally of both in 


the bread.— But the plain truth is, they are 
deſirous, by this invention, to add an air of 
myſtery to the ſacrament, and a ſuperſtitious 
reverence to the prieſt, as if he, being endow- 


ed with ſome peculiar holineſs, might be ale 


lowed the uſe of both. 
There is a difficulty in this part of the ca- 
techiſm, which ſhould not be paſſed over. 
We are told, that „ the body and blood of 
Chriſt are verily and indeed taken, and re- 
ceived by the faithful in the Lord's ſupper.”* 
This expreſſion tounds very like the popiſh 
1 | 2 
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doctrine, juſt mentioned, of tranſubſtantia- 
tion. 
elly is, that the faithful believer only, verily 
and indeed receives the benefit of the ſacra- 
ment; but the expreſſion mult be allowed to 


tation ſo entirely oppoſite to that which the 
church of England hath always profeſſed. — 
I would not willingly ſuppoſe, as ſome have 
done, that tne compilers of the catechiſm 
meant to manage the affair of tranſubſtantia- 
tion with the papiſts. It is one thing to ſhew 
a liberality of ſentiment in matters of indif- 
ference ;z and another to ſpeak timidly and 
ambiguouſly, where eſſentials are concerned. 


It is next aſked, What benefits we receive 


from the Lord's ſupper ? To which it is an- 
ſwered, The ſtrengthening and refreſhing 
of our fouls by the body and blood of Chriſt, 
as our bodies are by the bread and wine.“ 
As our bodies are ſtrengthened and refreſhed, 


in a natural way, by bread and wine; fo 


ſhould our ſouls be, in a ſpiritual way, by a 
devout commemoration of the paſhon of Chriſt. 


By gratefully remembering what he ſuffered 
for us, we ſhould 'be excited to a greater ab- 
horrence of fin, which was the cauſe of his 
ſufferings. Every time we partake of this ſa- 
crament, like faithful ſoldiers, we take a freſh 
oath to our leader; and ſhould be animated 
anew, by his example, to perſevere in the ſpi- 
ritual conflict in which, under him, we are 
engaged. n 


It is laſtly aſłked, What is required of 


them who come to the Lord's ſupper ?** To 
which we anſwer, © That we ſhould examine 


ourſelves, whether we repent us truly of our 


former ſins— ſtedſaſtly purpoſing to lead a 
new life —have a lively faith in God's mercy 
through Chriſt with a thankful remembrance 


The true ſenſe of the words undoubt- 
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of his death; and to be in charity with all 
men. Fr ho Koh 

That pious frame of mind is here, 'in very 
few words, pointed out, which a chriſtian 


to | ought to cheriſh and cultivate in himſelf at 
be inaccurate, as it 1s capable of an interpre- 


all times; but eſpecially, upon the perform- 
ance of any ſolemn act of religion. Very lit- 
tle indeed is {aid in ſcripture, of any particu- 
lar frame of mind, which ſhould accompany 
the performance of this duty; but it may 
eaſily be inferred from the nature of the duty 


itſelf. | 


In the firſt place, «© we ſhould repent us 
truly of our former ſins; ſtedfaſtly purpoſing 
to lead a new life,” He who performs a re- 
ligious exerciſe, without being earneſt in this 
point; adds only a pharifaical hypocriſy ta 


his other fins, Unleſs he ſeriouſly reſolve to 


lead a good life, he had better be all of a 
piece; and not pretend, by receiving the ſa- 


crament, to a piety which he does not feel. 


Theſe © ſtedfaſt purpoſes of leading a new 
life,” form a very becoming exerciſe to chriſ- 
tians. The lives even of the beſt of men af- 
ford only a mortifying retroſpect. Though 
they may have conquered ſome of their worſt 
propenſities; yet the triumphs of ſin over 
them, at the various periods of their lives, 
will always be remembered with ſorrow ; and 
may always be remembered with advantage; 
keeping them on their guard for the future, 
and ſtrengthening them more and more in all 
their good reſolutions of obedience.— And 


when can theſe meditations ariſe more pro- 


perly, than when we are performing a rite, 
inſtituted on purpoſe to commemorate the great 
atonement for ſin? 8 Wits 

To our repentance, and reſolutions of obe- 
dience, we are required to add << a lively faith 
in God's mercy through Chriſt; with a * 
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jul remembrance of his death.“ We ſhould 
impreſs ourſelves with the deepeſt ſenſę of hu- 
mility—toraliy rejecting every idea of our own 
merit—hoping for God's favour only through 
the merits ot our great Redeemer—and with 
hearts full of gratitude, truſting only to his 
all- ſufficĩient ſacrifice. 

Laſtly, we are required, at the cebration of 
this great rite, to be “ in charity with all 
men. It commemorates the greateſt inſtance 
of love that can be conceived ; and ſhould 
therefore raiſe in us correſpondent atfections. 
It ſhoutd excite 'in us that eonſtant flow of 
benevolence, in which the ſpirit of religion 
conſiſts; and without which indeed we can 
have no religion at all. Love is the very dif- 
tinguiſhing badge of chriftianity : By this,“ 
ſaid our great Maſter, „ thall all men know 
that ye are my diſciples.“ 

One ſpecies of charity faould, at this time, 
never be forgotten; and that is, the forgive- 
neſs of others. No acceptable gift can be of- 
fered at this altar, but in the fpirit of reconei- 
liation.— Hence it was, that the ancient chriſ- 
tians inſtituted, at the celebration of the Lord's 
ſupper, what they called love-feaſts. They 
thought, they could not give a better inſtance 
of their being in perfect charity with each 
other, than by joining all ranks together in 
one common meal. —-ÞBy degrees, indeed, this 
well-meant cuſtom degenerated ; and it may 
not be amiſs to obſerve here, that the paſſages * 
in which theſe enormities are rebuked, have 
been varioufly miſconſtrued; and have fright- 
ened many well meaning perſons from the ſa- 
crament. Whereas what the apoſtle here ſays, 
hath no other relation to this rite, than as it 
was attended by a particular abufe in receiv- 
ing it; and as this is a mode of abuſe which 


* See 1 Cor. xi. 
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| doth not now exiſt, the apoſtle's reproof ſeems 


| tended. 


”- 


not to affect the chriſtians of this age. 

What the primary, and what the ſecondary 

ends in the two facraments were, I have en- 
deavoured to explain. But there might be 
others. 
God might intend them as trials of our 
faith. The divine truths of the goſpel ſpeak. 
for themſelves : but the performance of a po- 
Itive duty reſts only on faith. 

Theſe inſtitutions are alſo trong arguments 
for the truth of chriſtianity. We trace the 


obſervance of them into the very earlieſt times 


of the goſpel. We can trace no other origin 
than what the ſcriptures give ue. Theſe rites. 
therefore greatly tend to corroborate the ſcrip- 
tures, | Ie ; 
God alio, who knows what is m man, 
might condeſcend fo far to his weaknels, as. 
to give him theſe external badges of religion, 
to keep the fpirit of it more alive. - And it is 
indeed probable, that nothing has contributed 
more than theſe ceremonies to preſerve a ſenſe 
of religion among mankind. It is a melan- 
choly proof of this, that no contentions in the 
chriſtian church, have been more violent, nor 


carried on with mare acrimony, and unchru- 


tian zeal, than the contentions about baptiſm 
and the Lord's ſupper ; as if the very eſſence 
of religion conſiſted in this or that mode of 
obſerving theſe rites.— But this is the abuſe 
of them. 3 

Let us be better taught: let us receive theſe 
ſacraments, for the gracious purpoſes for 
which our Lord injoined them, with gratitude, 
and with reverence, But let us not lay a 
greater ſtreſs upon them than our Lord in- 
Heaven, we doubt not, may be 


gained, when there have been the means of 
receiving neither the one ſacrament nor the 
other. But unleſs our afteFtions are right, 

| and 
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and our lives anſwerable to them, we can 
never pleaſe God, though we perform the 
_ externals of religion with ever ſo much ex- 
actneſs. We may err in our notions about 
the ſacraments : the world has long been di- 
vided on theſe ſubjects ; and a gracious God, 
it may be hoped, will pardon our errors. But 
in matters of practice we have no apology for 
error. The great lines of our duty are drawn 
ſo ſtrong, that a deviation here is not error, 
but guilt. mw | 

Let us then, to conclude from the whole, 
make it our principal care to purify our hearts 
in the ſight of God. Let us beſeech him to 
increaſe the influence of his Holy Spirit with- 
in us, that our faith may be of that kind 
„ which worketh by love;“ that all our af- 
fections, and from them our actions, may flow 
in a ſteady courſe of obedience; that each day 
may correct the laſt by a ſincere repentance of 
our miſtakes in life; and that we may con- 
tinue gradually to approach nearer the idea of 
chriſtian perfection. Let us do this, diſ- 
elaiming, after all, any merits of our own ; 
and not truſting in outward obſervances; but 
truſting in the merits of Chriſt to make up 
our deficiencies ; and we need not fear our 
acceptance with God. Gilpin. 


8 61. Of the Scriptures, as the Rule of Life, 


As you advance in years and underſtand- 
ing, I hope you will be able to examine for 


8 yourſelf the evidences of the Chriſtian reli- 


gion; and that you will be convinced, on ra- 
tional grounds, of its divine authority. At 
preſent, ſuch enquiries would demand more 
ſtudy, and greater powers of reaſoning, than 
your age admits of. It is your part, there- 
fore, till you are capable of underſtanding the 
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proofs, to believe your parents and teachers, 


that the holy Scriptures are writings inipired 


3 

by God, containing a true hiftory of facts, in 
which we are deepiy concerned—a true recital 
of the laws given by God to Moſes, and off 
the precepts of our bleſſed Lord and Saviour, 
delivered from his own mouth to his diſciples, 
and repeated and enlarged upon in the edify- 
ing epiſtles of his apoſtles - who were men 
choſen from amongſt thoſe who had the ad- 
vantage of converſing with our Lord, to bear 
witneſs of his miracles and refurretion—and 
who, after his aſcenſion, were aſſi ſted and in- 
ſpired by the Holy Ghoſt, This ſacred vo- 
lume muſt be the rule of your life. Ia it you 
will find all truths neceſſary to be believed; 
and plain and eaſy directions for the practice 
of every duty. Your Bible, then, muſt be 
your chief ſtudy and delight: but, as it con- 
tains many various kinds of writing=ſfome 
parts obſcure and difficult of interpretation, 


others plain and * to the meaneſt ca- 
pacity—I would chie 


y recommend to your 
frequent peruſal ſuch parts of. the facred writ- 
ings as are moſt adapted to your underftand- 
ing, and moft neceſſary for your inſtruction. 
Our Saviour's precepts were ſpoken to the 
common people amongſt the Jews; and were 
therefore given in a manner eaſy to be under- 
ftood, and equally ſtriking and inſtructive to 


| the learned and uglearned : for the moſt ig- 


norant may comprehend them, whilſt the wiſe 
oſt be charmed and awed by the beautiful 
and majeftic fimplicity with which they are 
expreſſed, Of the ſame kind are the Ten 
Commandments, delivered by God to Mo- 
ſes; Which, as they were deſigned for uni- 
verſal laws, are worded in the moſt conciſe 
and ſimple manner, yet with a majeſty which 
commands our utmoſt reverence. | 

I think you will receive great pleaſure, as 
well as improvement, from the hiſtorical 
books of the Old Teſtament provided you 


s 
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read them as an hiſtory, in a regular courſe, 
and keep the thread of it in your mind as you 
go on. e 
that is equally wonderful, intereſting, and af- 
fecting; or that is told in fo ſliort and ſimple 
2a manner as this, which is, of all hiſtories, 

the moſt authentic. 23 > 
I ſhall give you ſome brief directions, con- 


purſue, in reading the Holy Seriptures. May 


you be enabled to make the beſt uſe of this | 


moſt precious gift of God—this ſacred trea- 


fare of knowledge !—May you read the Bi- 


ble, not as a taſk, nor as the dull employment 
of that day only, in which you are torbidden 
more lively entertainments—but with a ſin- 
cere and ardent deſire of inſtruction: with 
that love and delight in God's word, which 
the holy Pfalmiſt fo pathetically felt and de- 
fcribed, and which is the natural conſequence 
of loving God and virtue | Though 1 ſpeak 
this of the Bible in general, I would not be 
underſtood to mean, that every part of the vo- 
lume is equally intereſting. 1 have already 
ſaid that it conſiſts of various matter, and 
various kinds of books, which muſt be read 
with different views and ſentiments. The 


having ſome general notion of what you are 


to expect from each book, may poſſibly help 
vou to underſtand them, and will heighten 
your reliſh of them. I ſhall treat you es if 
you were perfectly new to the whole ; for fo 
I wiſh you to conſider yourſelf ; becauſe the 
time and manner in which children uſually 


read the Bible, are very ill calculated to make 


them really acquainted with it; and too many 
people, who have read it thus, without under- 
ſtanding it, in their youth, ſatisfy themſelves 
that they know enough of it, and never af- 
terwards ſtudy it with attention, when they 
come to a maturer age. 


1 know of none, true or. fictitious, 
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happineſs here and hereafter. 
cerning the method and courſe I with you to | HIDE 
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If the feelings of your heart, whilſt you 
read, correſpond with thoſe of mine, whilſt 
I write, I ſhall not be without the advantage 


of your partial affection, to give weight to my 


advice; for, believe me, my heart and eyes 
overflow with tenderneſs, when I tell you how 
warm and earneſt my prayers are for your 


: Mrs. Chapone. 
8 62. Of Genefs. | 


I now proceed to give you ſome ſhort 
{ſketches of the matter contained in the different 


books of the Bible, and of the courle in which 


they ought to be read! | 0 

The firſt book, Geneſis, contains the moſt 
grand, and, to us, the moſt intereſting events, 
that ever happened in the univerſe : — The 
creation of the world, and of man :— The de- 
plorable fall of man, from his firſt ſtate of 
excellence and bliſs, to the diſtreſſed condition 
in which we ſee all his deſcendants continue : 
— The ſentence of death pronounced on Adam, 
and on all his race—with the reviving promiſe 
of that deliverance which has ſince been 


wrought for us by our bleſſed Saviour: — The 


account of the early ſtate of the world :—Of 
the univerſal deluge : The divition of man- 


kind into different nations and languages ;— 


The ftory of Abraham, the founder of the 
Jewiſh people; whoſe unſhaken faith and 


-obedience, under the ſevereſt trial human na- 


ture could ſuſtain, obtained ſuch favour in the 
ſight of God, that he vouchſafed to ſtyle him 
his friend, and promiſed to make of his poſ- 
terity a great nation, and that in his ſeed 
that is, in one of his deſcendants— all the 
kingdoms of the earth ſhould be bleſſed. 
This, you will eaſily ſee, refers to the Meſ- 
ſiah, who was to be the bleſſing and deliwer- 
ance of all nations. —It is amazing that the 

| " Jews, 
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Jews, poſſeſſing this prophecy, among many 
others, ſhould have been ſo blinded by preju- 


dice, as to have expected, from this great per- 


ſonage, only a temporal -deliverance of their 
own nation from the ſubjection to which they 
were reduced under the Romans : It 1s equally 
amazing, that ſome Chriſtians ſhould, even 
now, confine the bleſſed effects of his appear- 
ance upon earth, to this or that particular ſect 
or profeſſion, when he is fo clearly and em- 
phatically deſcribed as the Saviour of the whole 
world.—The ſtory of Abraham's proceeding 
to ſacrifice his only ſon, at the command of 
God, is affecting in the higheſt degree; and 
{ets forth a pattern of unlimited reſignation, 
that every one ought to imitate, in thoſe trials 

of obedience under temptation, or of acquieſ- 
_ cence under afflicting diſpenſations, which fall 
to their lot. Of this we may be aſſured, that 
our trials will be always proportioned to the 

owers aiforded us: if we have not Abra- 
. ſtrength of mind, neither ſhall we be 
called upon to lift the bloody knife againſt 
the boſom of an only child; but if the al- 
mighty arm ſhould be lifted up againſt him, 
we-muſt be ready to reſign him, and all we 
hold dear, to the divine will. — This action of 
Abraham has been cenſured by ſome, who do 
not attend to the diſtinction between obedience 
to a ſpecial command, and the deteſtably cruel 
ſacrifices of the . er ei who ſometimes vo- 
luntarily, and without any divine injunctions, 
offered up their own children, under the no- 
tion of appeaſing the anger of their gods. An 


_ abſolute command from God himſelf—as in 


the caſe of Abraham—entirely alters the mo- 
ral nature of the action; ſince he, and he only, 
has a perfe& right over the lives of his crea- 
tures, and may appoint whom he wall, either 
angel or man, to be his inſtrument of deſtruc- 


tion. That it was really the voice of God | 


1 


| 
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| which pronounced the command, and not a 
deluſion, might be made certain to Abraham's 


mind, by means we do not comprehend, but 
which we know to be within the power of him 


who made our ſouls as well as bodies, and who 
can controul and direct every faculty of the 


human mind: and we may be aſſured, that if 
he was pleaſed to reveal h 

louſly, he would not leave a poſſibility of 
doubting whether it was a real or an imaginary. 
revelation, Thus the ſacrifice of Abraham 
appears to be clear of all ſuperſtition.: and 
remains the nobleſt inſtance 2 faith 


and ſubmiſſion that was ever given by a mere 
man: we cannot wonder that the bleſſings _ 


beſtowed on him for it ſhould have been ex- 


tended to his poſterity.— This book proceeds 


with the hiſtory of Iſaac, which becomes ver 


Intereſting to us, from the touching ſcene I 


have mentioned—and {til} more ſo, if we con- 
ſider him as the type of our Saviour. It re- 


counts his marriage with Rebecca the birth 
and hiſtory of his two ſons, Jacob, the father 


of the twelve tribes, and Eſau, the fathe of 
the Edomites, or 1dumeans—the exquiſitely 


affecting ſtory of Joſeph and his brethren—- 


and of his tranſplanting the Iſraelites - into 


Egypt, who there multiplied to a great nation. 


| Mrs. Chapone.: 
8 63. Of Exodus. | 


In Exodus, you read of a ſeries of wonders, - 
wrought by the Almighty to reſcue the op- 
preſſed Iiraehtes from the cruel tyranny. of 
the Egyptians, who, having firſt received them 


as gueſts, by degrees reduced them to a ſtate 
of ſlavery. By the moſt peculiar mercies and 


| exertions in their favour, God prepared his 


choſen people to receive, with reverent and 
obedient hearts, the ſolemn reſtitution of thoſe 
primitive laws, which probably he had re- 

| ? 33 vealed 


imſelf ſo miracu- 
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vealed to Adam and his immediate deſcend- 
ants, or which, at lealt, he had made known 
by the dictates of conſcience ; but which time, 
and the degeneracy of mankind, had much 
obſcured. This important revelation was 
made to them in the Wilderneſs of Sinah ; 
there, aſſembled before the burning meuntain, 
furrounded with blackneſs, and darkneſs, 
and tempeſt, they heard the awful voice of 
God pronounce the eternal law, impreſſing it 
on their hearts with circumſtances of terror, 
but without thoſe encouragements, and thoſe | 


excellent promiſes, which were afterwards of- 


fered to mankind by Jeſus Chriſt. Thus were 
the great laws of morality reſtored to the Jews, 
and through them tranſmitted to other na- 
tions; and by that means a great reſtrajnt was 
oppoſed to the torrent of vice and impiety, 
which began to prevail over the world. 

To thoſe moral precepts, which are of per- 
petual and univerſal obligation, were ſuper- 
added, by the miniſtration of Moſes, many 
peculiar inſtitutions, wiſely adapted to dif- 
ferent ends—either to fix the memory of thoſe 
paſt deliverances, which were figurative of a 
future and far greater ſalvation— to place in- 
violable barriers between the Jews and the 
idolatrous nations by whom they were ſur- 
rounded—or, to be the civil law by which the 
community was to be governed, 

To conduct this ſeries of events, and to 
eſtabliſh theſe laws with his people, God raiſed 
up that great prophet Moſes, whoſe faith and 
piety enabled him to undertake and execute 
the moſt arduous enterprizes ; and to purſue, 
With unahated zeal, the welfare of his coun- 

trymen. Even in the hour of death, this ge- 
nerous ardour ſtill prevailed : his laſt mo- 
ments were employed in fervent prayers for 
their proſperity, and in rapturcus gratitude 
Tor the glimple vouchfafed him of a Saviour, 
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far greater than himſelf, whom God would 
one day raiſe up to his people. | 

Thus did Moſes, by the excellency of his 
faith, obtain a glorious pre-eminence among 
the ſaints and prophets in heaven ; while, on 
earth, he will be ever revered as the firſt of 
thoſe benefactors to mankind, whoſe Jahours 
for the public good have endeared their me- 
mory to all ages. Mrs. Chapone. 


$ 64. Of Leviticus, Numbers, and Deu- 
| teronomy. 

The next book is Leviticus, which contains 
little beſides the laws for the peculiar ritual 
obſervance of the Jews, and therefore affords 
no great inſtruction to us now: you may pals 
it over entirely and, for the ſame reaſon, you 
may omit the firſt eight chapters of Numbers. 
The reſt of Numbers is chiefly a continuation 

of the hiſtory, with ſome ritual laws. | 

In Deuteronomy, Moſes makes a recapitu- 
lation of the foregoing hiſtory, with zealous 
exhortations to the people, faithfully to wor- 
ſhip and obey that God, who had worked fuch 
amazing wonders for them: he promiſes them 
the nobleſt temporal bleſſings, if they. prove 
obedient z and adds the moſt awful and ſtrik- 
ing denunciations againſt them, if they rebel, 
or forſake the true God. I have before ob- 
ſerved, that the ſanctions of the Moſaic law 
were temporal rewards and puniſhments : thoſe 
| of the New Teſtament are eternal; theſe laſt, 
as they are ſo infinitely more forcible than the. 
firſt, were reſerved for the laſt, beſt gift to 
' mankind—and were revealed by the Meſſiah, 
in the fulleſt and cleareſt manner. Moſes, in 
this book, directs the method in Which the 


| 


| Iſraclites were to deal with the ſeven nations, 


whom they were appointed to puniſh for their 
profligacy and idolatry, and whoſe land they 


were to poſſeſs, when they had driven out we 
1 1 
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laws, civil as well as religious, which were 

ever after the ſtanding municipal laws of that 

11 book concludes with Moſes's 
ng and death. Mrs. Chapone. 


$ 65. Of Foſhua. 

The book of Joſhua contains the conqueſts 
of the Iſraelites over the ſeven nations, and 
their eſtabliſhment in the promiſed land.— 
'Their treatment of theſe conquered nations 
muſt appear to you very cruel and unjuſt, if 
you conſider it as their own act, unauthoriſed 
by a poſitive command : but they had the moit 
abſolute injunctions, not to ſpare theſe cor- 
rupt people“ to make no covenant with 


them, nor ſhew mercy to them, but utterly to 


deſtroy them: — and the reaſon is given,— 
&« left they ſhould turn away the Iſraelites 


from following the Lord, that they might 


ſerve other gods.” The children of Iſrael are 


to be conſidered as inſtruments, in the hand of 


the Lord, to puniſh thoſe, whoſe idolatry and 
wickedneſs had deſervedly brought deſtruction 
on them : this example, therefore, cannot be 
pleaded in behalf of cruelty, or bring any im- 


putation on the character of the Jews. With 


regard to other cities, which did not belong 
to theſe ſeven nations, they were directed to 
deal with them according to the common law 
of arms at that time. If the city ſubmitted, 


it became tributary, and the people were 


ſpared ; if it reſiſted, the men were to be ſlain, 
but the women and children ſaved. Yet, 
though the crime of crnelty cannot be juſtly 
laid to their charge on this occaſion, you will 
obſerve, in the courſe of their hiſtory, many 
things recorded of them, very different from 
what you would expect from the choſen p-ople 
of God, if you ſuppoſed them ſelected on ac- 
count of their own merit: their national cha- 
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racter was by no means amiable; and we are 


repeatedly told, that they were not choſen for 
their ſuperior righteouſneſs . for they were 
a ſtiff-necked people, and provoked the Lord 
with their rebellions from the day they left 


Egypt. —* You have been rebellious againſt 


the Lord,” ſays Moſes, “ from the day that 
I knew you.” —And he behemently exhorts 
them, not to flatter themſelves that their ſuc- 
ceſs was, in any degree, owing to their own 
merits, They were appointed to, be the 
ſcourge of other nations, whoſe crimes rendered 
them fit objects of divine chaſtiſement. For 
the ſake of righteous Abraham, their founder, 
and perhaps tor many other wiſe reaſons, un- 
diſcovered to us, they were ſelected from a 
world over-run with ee to preſerve upon 
earth the pure worſhip of the one only God, 
and to be honoured with the birth of the Meſ- 
hah amongſt them. For this end they were 
precluded, by divine command, from mixing 
with any other people, and defended by a great 
number of peculiar rites and obſeryances, from 
falling into the corrupt worſhip practiſed by 
their neighbours, .-/ fs 


Y 66. Of Judges, Samuel, and Kings. 

The book of Judges, in which you will find 
the affecting ſtories of Sampſon and Jephtha, 
carries on the hiſtory from the Death of Jo- 
ſhua, about two hundred and fifty years; but 
the facts are not told in the times in which 
they happened, which makes ſome confuſion 


and it will be neceſſary to conſult the marginal 


dates and notes, as well as the index, in order 
to get any clear idea of the ſucceſſion of events 

during that period. | 
The hiſtory then proceeds regularly through 
the two books of Samuel, and thoſe of Kings; 
nothing can be more intereſting and entertam- 
ing than the reigng of Saul, David, and So- 
F lomon: 
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lomon: but, after the death of Solomon, 
when ten tribes revolted from his fon Re- 
hoboam, and became a ſeparate kingdom, 
you will find ſome difficulty in underſtanding 
diſtin&ly the hiſtories of the two kingdoms of 
Ifrael and Judah, which are blended together ; 
and by the likene 
particulars, will be apt to confound your 
mind, without great attention to the different 
threads thus carried on together: the index 
here will be of great uſe to you. The ſecond 
book of Kings concludes with the Babyloniſh 
captivity, 588 years before Chriſt—till which 
time the kingdom of Judah had deſcended 

uninterruptedly in the line of David. 
| Mrs. Chapone. 


& 67. Of Chronicles, Ezra, Nehemiah, and 
Efther. 


The firſt book of Chronicles begins with a 


genealogy from Adam, through all the tribes 


of Ifracl and Judah; and the remainder is the 
ſame hiſtory which is contained in the books 
of Kings, with little. or no variation, till 
the ſeparation of the ten tribes. From that 
prot it proceeds with the hiſtory of the 

ingdom of Judah alone, and gives therefore 
2 more regular, and clear account of the 
affairs of Judah than the book of Kings. 
You may paſs over the firſt book of Chroni- 
cles, and the nine firſt chapters of the ſecond 
book; but, by all means, read the remaining 
chapters, as they will give you more clear and 
diſtin& ideas of the hiſtory of Judah, than 
that you read in the ſecond book of Kings, 
The ſecond of Chronicles ends, like the ſe- 
cond of Kings, with the Babyloniſh captivity. 
Lou muſt purſue the hiſtory in the book of 
Ezra, which gives an account of the return of 
ſome of the Jews on the edi& of Cyrus, and 
of the rebuilding the Lord's temple. 


* 


| 


of the names, and other | 
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Nehemiah carries on the hiſtory for about 
twelve years, when he himſelf was governor 
of Jeruſalem, with authority to rebuild the 
walls, &c. | | 

The ſtory of Eſther is prior in time to 
that of Ezra and Nehemiah 3 as you will ſee 
by the marginal dates; however, as it hap- 
pened during the ſeventy years captivity, and 
is a kind of epiſode, it may be — in its own 
place. | 
This is the laſt of the canonical books that 
is properly hiſtorical; and I would therefore 
adviſe, that you paſs over what follows, till 
you have continued the hiſtory through the 
apocryphal books. Thid. 


§ 68, Of Job. 

The ſtory of Job is probably very ancient, 
tbough that is a point upon which learned 
men have differed : it is dated, however, 1529 
years before Chriſt ; I believe it is uncertain by 
whom it was written: many parts of it are 
obſcure ; but it is well worth ſtudying, for 
the extreme beauty of the poetry, and for the 
noble and ſublime devotion it contains. The 
ſubject of the diſpute between Job and his 
pretended friends ſeems to be, whether the 
Providence of God diſtributes che rewards 
and puniſhments of this life in exact propor- 
tion to the merit or demerit of each individual. 
His antagoniſts ſuppoſe that it does; and 
therefore infer, from Job's uncommon cala- 
mities, that, notwithſtanding his apparent 
righteouſneſs, he was in reality a grievous 
ſinner. They aggravate his ſuppoſed guilt, 
by the imputation of hypocriſy, and call upon 
him to' confeſs it, and to acknowledge the 
juſtice” of his puniſhment. Job aſſerts his 
own -innocence and virtue in the moſt pathetic 
manner, yet does not preſume to accuſe the 
Supreme Being of injuſtice, Elihu attempts 

| to 
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to arbitrate the matter, by alledging the im- 
poſſibility that ſo frail and ignorant a creature 
as man ſhould comprehend the ways of the 
Almighty; and therefore condemns the un- 
juſt and cruel inference the three friends had 
drawn from the ſufferings of, Job. He alſo 
blames Job for the preſumption of acquitting 
himſelf of all iniquity, ſince the beſt of men 
are not pure in the fight of God—but all 
have ſomething to repent of; and he adviſes 
him to make this uſe of his afflictions. At 
laſt, by a bold figure of poetry, the Supreme 
Being himſelf is introduced, ſpeaking from 
the whirlwind, and filencing them all by the 
moſt ſublime diſplay of his own power, mag- 
nificence, and wiſdom, and of the compa- 
rative littleneſs and ignorance of man.— This 
indeed is the only concluſion of the argument, 
* which could be drawn at a time when life and 
immortality were not yet brought to light. 
A future retribution is the only ſatisfactory 
ſolution of the difficulty ariſing from the ſuf- 
ferings of good people in this life. 
ö . Mrs, Chapone. 


$ 69. Of the Pſalmos. 

Next follow the Pſalms, with which you 
cannot be too converſant, If you have any 
taſte, either for poetry or devotion, they will 
be your delight, and will afford you a con- 
tinual feaſt. The bible tranſlation 1s far bet- 
ter than that uſed in the common-prayer book, 
and will often give you the ſenſe, when the 
ether is obſcure, In this, as well as in all 
other parts of the ſcripture, you mult be care- 
ful always to conſult the margin, which gives 
you the corrections made ſince the laſt tranſla- 
tion, and it 1s generally preferable to the 
words of the text. 


4 


aud get them by heart: or, at leaſt, make 


: I would wiſh you to ſe- 
le& ſome of the Pſalms that pleaſe you beſt, 
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| yourſelf maſter of the ſentiments contained in 


them. Dr. Delany's Life of David will ſhew 
you the occaſions on which ſeveral of them 
were compoled, which add much to their 
beauty and propriety z and by comparing them 
with the events of David's life, you will 
greatly enhance your pleaſure in them. Ne- 
ver did the ſpirit of true piety breathe more 
ſtrongly than in theſe divine ſongs : which, 
being added to a rich vein of poetry, makes 
them more captivating to my heart and ima- 
gination, than any thing I-ever read. You 
will conſider how great diſadvantages any 
poem mult ſuſtain from being rendered li- 
terally into proſe, and then imagine how beau- 
titul theſe muſt be in the original. May you 
be enabled, by reading them frequently, to 
trans fuſe into your own breaſt that holy flame 


which inſpired the writer |l—to delight in the 


Lord, and in his laws, like the Pſalmiſt 
to rejoice in him always, and to think „ one 
day in his courts better than a thouſand !' — 
But may you eſcape the heart-piercing forrow 
of ſuch repentance. as that of David — by 
avoiding fin, which humbled this unhappy 
king to the duſt—and which coſt him ſuch 
bitter anguiſh, as it is impoſſible: to read of 
without being moved! Not all the pleaſures 


of the moſt proſperous ſinners would counter- 


balance the hundredth part of thoſe ſenſations 
deſcribed in his penitential Pſalms—and which 
muit be the portion of every man, who has 

fallen from a religious ſtate into ſuch crimes, 
when once he recovers a ſenſe of religion 
and virtue, and is brought to a real hatred 
of fin. However available ſuch repentance 
may be to the ſafety and hap nets of the 


ſoul after death, it is a ſtate of ſuch exquiſite 


ſuffering here, that one cannot be enough 


ſurprized at the folly of thoſe, who indulge 
their 
r 
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peace with God by repentance. Happy are 


they who preſerve their innocence unſullied 


by any great or wilful crimes, and who have 
only the common failings of humanity to re- 
pent of; theſe are ſufficiently mortifying to a 
heart deeply ſmitten with the love of virtue, 
and with the defire of perfection.— There are 
many very ſtriking prophecies of the Meſſiah 
in theſe divine fongs, particularly in Pſalm 
xi. ſuch may be found ſcattered up and 
down almoft throughout the Old Teſtament, 
To bear teſtimony to bim, is the great and 
ultimate end for which the ſpirit of prophecy 
was beſtowed on the ſacred writers ;—but this 


will appear more plainly to you, when you 


enter on the ſtudy of prephecy, which you are 
now much too young to undertake. 


$ 70. Of the Proverbs, Ecclefiaftes, Solomon's 
Song, the Prophecies, and Apocrypha. 


The Proverbs and Eccleſiaſtes are rich 


ſtores of wiſdom, from which I wiſh you to 
adopt ſuch maxims as may be of infinite uſe 
both to your temporal and eternal intereſt. 
But detached ſentences are a kind of reading 
not proper to be continued long at a time; a 
few of them, well choſen and digeſted, will do 
you much more ſervice, than to read half 
a dozen chapters together. In this reſpe&, 
they are directly oppoſite to the hiſtorical 
books, which, if not read in continuation, can 
hardly be underſtood, or retained to any pur- 

fe. | | 

The Song of Solomon is a fins poem but 
its myſtical reference to religion lies too deep 
for a common underſtanding : if you read 
it, therefore, it will be rather as matter of 
curioſity than of edification, 

Next follow the Prophecies 3 hich though 


highly deſerving tlie greateſt attention and 
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ſtudy, I think you had better omit for ſome 
years, and then read them with a good expo- 


fition, as they are much too difficult for 
you to underitand without aſſiſtance. Dr., 


| Newton on the prophectes will help you much, 


whenever you undertake this ftudy—which 
you ſhould by all means do, when your un- 
derſtanding is ripe enough; becauſe one of 
the main proofs of our religion reſts on 
the teſtimony of the prophecies ; and they are 
very frequently quoted, and referred to, in 
the New Teſtament z beſides, the fublimity of 
the language and ſentiments, through all the 
diſadvantages of antiquity and tranſlation, 
muſt, in very many paſlages, ſtrike every 
perſon of taſte ; and the excellent moral and 
religious precepts found in them muſt be uſe- 
ful to all, 

Though I have ſpoken of thefe books in 
the order in which they ſtand, I repeat, that 
are not to be read in that order—but 


Mac- 
cabees, in the Apocrypha; taking care to ob- 
ſerve the chronology regularly, by referring 
to the index, which ſupplies the deficiencies of 
this hiſtory from Joſephus's Antiquities of 
the Jews. The firſt of Maccabees carries 
on the ſtory till within 195 years of our 
Lord's circumciſion: the ſecond book is the 


ſame narrative, written by a different hand, 


heads of the changes that happened 


and does not bring the hiſtory fo forward as 


the firſt ; ſo that it may be entirely omitted, 


unleſs you have the 9 to read ſome par 
xſtancy 


ticulars of the heroic co of the Jews, 
under the tertures inflicted by their heathen. 
conquerors, with a few other things not men- 


tioned in the firſt book. . 
Fou moſt then connect the hiſtory by the 


help of the index, which will give you brief 
in the 
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of the Meſſiah. 


The other books of the Apocrypha, though | 


not admitted as of facred authority, have many 
things well worth your attention : particu- 


larly the admirable book called Eccleſiaſticus, 


and the book of Wiſdom. But, in the courſe 
of reading which I adviſe, . theſe muſt be 
omitted till after you have gone through the 
Goſpels and Acts, that you may not loſe 
the hiſtorical thread. Mrs. Chapone. 


$ 71. Of the New Teſtament, which is con- 
 flantly to be referred to, as the Rule and Di- 
rection of our moral Conduct. | 


We come now to that part of ſcripture, 
which is the moſt important of all, and which 
you mult make your conſtant ftudy, not only 
till you are thoroughly acquainted with it, 


but all your life long; becauſe, how often 


ſoever repeated, it is impoſſible to read the 
life and death of our blefled Saviour, without 
renewing and increaling in our hearts that 
love and reverence, and gratitude towards 
him, which is fo juſtly due for all he did and 
ſuffered for us! Every word that fell from his 
lips is more precious than all the treaſures 
of the earth; for his „ are the words of eter- 
nal life!“ They muſt therefore be laid up in 
your heart, and conſtantly referred to, on 
all occaſions, as the rule and direction of all 
your actions; particularly thoſe very compre- 


henſive moral precepts he has graciouſſy left 
with us, which can never fail to direct us 


| bleſſed Maſter ! How is his whole life, from 


aright, if fairly and honeſtly applied: ſuch as, 
*© whatſoever ye would that men ſhould do 
_ unto you, even ſo do unto them.“ — There 
is no occaſion, great or ſmall, on which 


you may not ſafely apply this rule for the 
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direction of your conduct: and, whilſt your 


heart honeſtly adheres to it, you can never be 
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lence, you will never do any thing injurious 
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guilty of any ſort of injuſtice or unkindneſs. 
The two great commandments, which contain 
the ſummary of our duty to God and man, are 


no leſs eaſily retained, and made a ſtandard 


by which to judge our own hearts“ To 
love the lord our God, with all our hearts, 
with all our minds, with all our firength; 
and our neighbour (or fellow-creature) as our- 
ſelves.” Love worketh no ill to his neigh- 
Therefore if you have true benevo- 


to individuals, or to ſociety. Now, all crimes 
whatever are (in their remoter conſequences 
at leaſt, if not immediately and apparently) in- 
jurious to the ſociety in & hich we live. It is 

impoſſible to love God without defiring to 
pleaſe him, and, as far as we are able, to re- 


ſemble him; therefore the love of God muſt 
lead to every virtue in the higheſt degree; 


and, we may be ſure, we do not truly love 
him, if we content ourſelves -with avoiding 
flagrant fins, and do not ſtrive, in good 
earneſt, to reach the greateſt degree of perfec- 
tion we are capable of, Thus do theſe few 
words direct us to the higheſt Chriſtian vir- 
tue. Indeed, the whole tenor of the Goſpel 
is to offer us every help, direction, and mo- 
tive, that can enable us to attain that de- 
gree of perfection on which depends our eter- 
nal good. | "= 


& 72. Of the Example ſet by our Saviour, 
and his Character. 


What an example is ſet before us in our 


earlieſt youth, dedicated to the purſuit of trus 
wiſdom, and to the practice of the moſt 


exalted virtue! When you ſee him, at twelve 


years of age, in the temple amongſt the 
doors, hearing them, and aſking them queſ- 
tions on the ſubject of religion, and aſto- 

3 niſuing 
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niſhing them all with his underſtanding and 
anſwers—you will ſay, perhaps, 
«© might the Son of God, even at thoſe years, 
44 be far wiſer than 750 aged; but, can a 
& mortal child emulate ſuch heavenly wiſdom? 
Can fuch a pattern be propoſed to my imi- 
cc tation? -es, certainly ;—remember that 
he has bequeathed. to you his heavenly wiſ⸗ 
dom, as far as concerns your own good. He 
has left you ſuch declarations of his will, and 
of the conſequences of your actions, as you 
are, even now, full 
you will but attend to them. It, then, you 
will imitate his zeal for knowledge, if you 
will delight in gaining information and im- 
provement; you may even now become “ wiſe 


unto ſalvation.” —Unmoved by the praiſe he 


acquired amongſt theſe learned men, you ſee 
him meekly return to the ſubjection of a 
child, under thoſe who appeared to be his pa- 


rents, though he was in reality their Lord: 


you ſee him return to live with them, to work 
for them, and to be the joy and ſolace of 
their lives; till the time came, when he 
was to enter on that ſcene of public action, 
for which his heavenly Father had ſent him 
from his own. right hand, to take upon him 
the form of a poor carpenter's ſon. What a 
leſſon of humility is this, and cf obedience to 
parents !—When, having received the glorious 
teſtimony from heaven, of his being the be- 
loved Son of the Moſt High, he enters on his 
public miniſtry, what an example does he give 
us, of the moſt extenſive and conſtant be- 
- nevolence !—how are all his hours ſpent in 
doing good to the ſouls and bodies of men !— 
not the meaneſt ſinner is below his notice :— 


to reclaim and fave them, he condeſcends | 


to converſe familiarly with the moſt corrupt, 
as well as the moſt abjet. All his miracles 
are wrought to benefit mankind ; not one to 
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puniſh and afli& them. Inſtead of uſing the 
almighty power, which accompanied him, 
to the purpoſe of exalting himſelf, and tread- 
ing down his enemies, he makes no other uſe 
of 1t than to heal and to ſave. 

When you come to read of his ſufferings 
and death, the ignominy and reproach, the 
forrow of mind, and torment of body, which 
he ſubmitted to—when y.u conſider that it 
was all for our ſakes—* that by his ſtripes . 
we are healed” —and by his death we are 
raiſed from deſtruction to everlaſting life— 
what can I ſay, that can add any thing 
to the ſenſations you mult then feel? No 
power of language .can make the ſcene. more 
touching than it appears in the plain and 
ſimple narrations of the evangeliſts. The 
heart that is unmoved by it, can be ſcarcely 
human ;—but the emotions of tenderneſs and 
compunction, which almoſt every one feels in 
reading this account, will be of no avail, 
unleſs applied to the true end—unleſs it in- 
ſpires you with a ſincere and warm affection 
towards your bleſſed Lord - with a firm reſo- 
lution to obey his commands z—to be his 
faithful diſciple—and ever to renounce and 
abhor thoſe ſins, which brought mankind un- 
der divine condemnation, and from which we 
Re- 
member that the title of Chriftian, or follower 
of Chriſt, implies a n:ore than ordinary degree 
of holineſs and goodneſs. As our motives 
to virtue are ſtronger than thoſe which are 
afforded to the reſt of mankind, our guilt 
will be proportionably greater, if we. depart 
from it. an. : 

Our Saviour appears to have had three 
great purpoſes, in deſcending from his glory, 
and dwelling amongſt men. The firſt, to teach 
them true virtue, both by his example and 
precepts. The ſecond, to give them the moſt 

forcible 
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forcible motives to the practice of it, by 


« bringing life and immortality to light; 
by ſhewing them the certainty of a reſurrection 
and judgment, and the abſolute neceſſity of 
obedience to God's laws. The third, to ſa- 
erifice himſelf for us, to obtain, by his death, 
the remiſſion of our ſins, upon our repentance 
and reformation, and the power of beltow- 


ing on his ſincere followers the ineſtimable 


gift of immortal happineſs. Mrs. Chapone. 


§ 73. A comparative View of the Bleſſed and 
Cui ſed at the Laft Day, and the Inference to 
be drawn from it. | 


What a tremendous ſcene of the laſt day 
does the goſpel place before our eyes !— 
of that day, when you and every one of 
us ſhall awake from the grave, and behold the 
Son of God, on his glorious tribunal, at- 
tended by millions-of celeſtial beings, of whoſe 
ſuperior excellence we can now form no ade- 
quate 1dea—when, in preſence of all mankind, 
of thoſe holy angels, and of the great Judge 
himſelf, you mult give an account of your 
paſt life, and hear your final doom, from 
which there can be no appeal, and which muſt 


determine your fate to all eternity; then think 


if for a moment you can hear the thought 
— what will be the deſolation, ſhame, and 
anguiſh, of thoſe wretched ſouls, who ſhall 
hear theſe dreadful words; 6 Depart 
from me, ye curſed, into everlaſting fire, pre- 
pared for the devil and his angels.” —Qh !—L 
cannot ſupport even the idea of your becoming 
one of thoſe undone, loſt creatures !—l truſt 
in God's meæmy, that you will make a better 
uſe of that knowledge of his will, which 
he has vouchſafed you, and of thoſe amiable 
diſpoſitions he has given you. Let us there- 
fore turn from this horrid, this inſupportable 
View—and rather endeavour to imagine, as 
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far as is poſſible, what will be the ſenſa- 
tions of your ſoul, if you ſhall hear our 
Heavenly Judge addreſs you in theſe tran- 
ſporting words - Come, thou bleſſed of my 
Father, inherit the kingdom prepared for you, 
from the foundation of the Torld. — Think, 
what it muſt be, to become an object of 
the eſteem and applauſe not ny of all man- 
kind aſſembled together but of all the hoſt . 
of heaven, of our bleſſed Lord himſelf—nay, 
of his and our Almighty Father :—to find 
your frail fleſh gba, in a moment, into a 


glorious celeſtial body, endowed with pon 


beauty, health, and agility :—to find your 
ſoul cleanſed from all its faults and infir- 


| mities ; exalted to the pureſt and nobleſt af- 


11 


fections; overflowing with divine love and 
rapturous gratitude to have your under- 
ſtanding enlightened and refined z your heart 
enlarged and purified ; and every power and 
diſpolition of mind and body adapted to the 
higheſt reliſh of virtue and happineſs !—Thus 
accompliſhed, to be admitted into the ſociety 
of amiable and happy beings, all united in the 


moſt perfect peace and friendſhip, all breathing 


nothing but love to God, and to each other; 
with them to dwell in ſcenes more delightful 
than the richeſt imagination can paint—free 
from every pain and care, and from all poſſi- 
bility of change or ſatiety :—but, above all, 
to enjoy the more immediate preſence of God 
himſelf to be able to comprehend and admire 
his adorable perfections in a high degree, 
though ſtill far ſhort of their infinity to 
be conſcious of his love and favour, and to re- 
joice in the light of his countenance !—But. 


here all imagination fails :—we can form no 


idea of that bliſs, which may be commu- 
nicated to us by ſuch a near approach to 
the Source of all beauty and all good ;— 

we mutt content ourſelves with believing, 
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4c that it is what mortal eye hath not ſeen, | one, are recorded in another, you muſt make 


nor ear heard, neither hath it entered into the 

heart of man to conceive.“ The crown of all 

our joys will be, to know that we are ſecure of 

* g them for ever what a tranſporting 
ea! 

Can you reflect on all theſe things, and not 
feel the moſt earneſt longings after immortali- 
ty? Do not all other views and deſires ſeem 
mean and trifling, when compared with this ? 
— And does not your inmoſt heart reſolve, that 


this ſhall be the chief and conſtant object of 


its wiſhes and purſuit, through the whole 
courſe of your life ?—If you are not inſenſible 
to that deſire of happineſs which ſeems woven 
into our nature, you cannot ſurely be unmoved 
by the proſpect of ſach a tranſcendant degree 
of it; and that continued to all eternity— 

haps continually increaſing. You cannot 
but dread the forfeiture of ſuch an inheritance, 
as the moſt inſupportable evil !—Remember 
then—remember the conditions on which 
alone 1t can be obtained. God will not give 
to vice, to careleſſneſs, or ſloth, the prize he 
has propoſed to virtue. You have every help 
that can animate your endeavours :— You 
have written laws to direct you—the example 
of Chriſt and his diſciples to encourage you 
the moſt awakening motives to engage you 


and you have beſides, the comfortable pro- 


miſe of conſtant aſſiſtance from the Holy Spi- 


rit, if you diligently and fincerely pray for it. 


—©O ! let not all this mercy be loſt upon you 
but give your attention to this your only 
important concern, and accept, with profound 
gratitude, the ineſtimable advantages that are 
thus affectionately offered you. 

Though the four Goſpels are each of them 
a narration of the life, ſayings, and death of 
Chriſt; yet as they are not exactly alike, but 
ſome circumſtances and ſayings, omitted in 


4 


yourſelf perfectly maſter of chem all. 


The Acts of the holy Apoſtles, endowed 
with the Holy Ghoſt, and authorized by their 
divine Mafter, come neut in order to be read. 
— Nothing can be more intereſting and edi- 
fying, than the hiſtory of their actions—of 
the piety, zeal, and courage, with which they 
preached the glad tidmgs of ſalvation ; and 
of the various exertions, of the wonderful 
powers conferred on them by the Holy Spirit, 
for the confirmation of their miſſion. 1 

Mrs, Chapone. 


§ 74. Character of St. Paul. 
The Character of St. Paul, and his mira- 


culous converſion, demand your particular 
attention: moſt of the apoſtles were men of 


low birth and education; but St. Paul 
was a4 Roman citizen; that is, he poſſeſſ- 
ed the privileges annexed to the free- 
dom of the city of Rome, which was conſi- 
dered as a high diſtinction, in thoſe coun- 
tries that had been conquered by the Romans. 
He was educated amongſt the moſt learned 
ſe& of the Jews, and by one of their principal 
doctors. He was a wan of extraordinary 
eloquence, as appears not only in his writings, 
but in ſeveral ſpeeches in his own defence, 
pronounced before governors and courts of 
juſtice, when he was called to account for the 


doctrines he taught. — He ſeems to have been 


of an uncommonly warm temper, and zealous 
in whatever religion he profeſſed : this zeal, 
before his converſion, ſhewed itſelf in the moſt 
unjuſtifiable actions, by furiouſiy perſecuting 
the innocent Chriſtians: but, tho' his actions 
were bad, we may be ſure his intentions were 
good ; otherwiſe we ſhould not have ſeen a 
miracle employed to convince him of his miſ- 


take, and to bring him into the right way. 


This 
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God towards miſtaken conſciences, and ought 
to inſpire us with the moſt enlarged charity 
and good-will towards thoſe whoſe erroneous 
principles miſlead their conduct: inſtead of 
reſentment and hatred againſt their perſons, 
we ought only to feel an active with of aſſiſt- 
ing them to find the truth ; ſince we know 


not whether, if convinced, they might not 


prove, like St. Paul, choſen veſſels to promote 
the honour of God, and of true religion, It 
is not now my intention to enter with you 
into any of the arguments for the truth of 
. Chriſtianity ; otherwiſe it would be impoſſible 
wholly to paſs over that, which ariſes from 
this remarkable converſion, and which has 
been ſo admirably illuſtrated by a noble writer, 
whole tract on this ſubject is in every body's 
hands, Mrs. Chapone, 


$ 75. Of the Epiſtles. 

Next follow the Epiſtles, which make a 
very important part of the New Teftament ; 

oak you cannot be too much employed in 
reading them. They contain the moſt excel- 
lent precepts and admonitions; and are of 
particular uſe in explaining more at large ſe- 
veral doctrines of Chriſtianity, which we could 
not, ſo fully comprehend without them. 
There are, indeed, in the Epiſtles of St. Paul, 
many paſſages hard to be underſtood : ſuch, 
in particular, are the firſt eleven chapters to 
the Romans ; the- greater part of his Epiſtles 
to the Corinthians and Galatians ; and ſeve- 
ral chapters of that to the Hebrews. Inſtead 
of perplexing, yourſelf with theſe more obſcure 
paſſages of ſcripture, I would with you to em- 
ploy your attention chiefly on thoſe that are 
plain; and to judge of the doctrines taught 
in the other parts, by comparing them with 


What you find in theſe, It is through the 


— — 
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neglect of this rule, that many have been led 
to draw the moſt abſurd doctrines from the 
holy ſcriptures. Let me particularly recom- 
mend to your careful peruſal the xii. xiii. xiv. 
and xv. chapters of the Epiſtle to the Romans. 
In the xiv. chapter St. Paul has in view the dif- 
ference between the Jewiſh and Gentile (or 
Heathen) converts, at that time: the former 
were diſpoſed to look with horror on the latter, 
for their impiety in not paying the ſame re- 
gard to the diſtiuctions of days and meats that 
they did ; and the latter, on the contrary, were 
inclined to look with contempt on the former, 
for their weakneſs and ſuperſtition. Excellent 
is the advice which the Apoſtle gives to both 
parties: he exhorts the Jewiſh converts not 
to judge, and the Gentiles not to deſpiſe; re- 
membering, that the kingdom of Heaven is 
not meat and drink, but righteouſneſs and 
peace, and joy in the Holy Ghoſt,—En- 
deavour to conform yourſelt to this advice; 
to acquire a temper of univerſal candour and 
benevolence ; and learn neither to deſpiſe nor 
condemn any perſons on account of their par- 
ticular modes of faith and worſhip 3 remem- 
bering always, that goodneſs is confined to 
no party—that there are wife and worthy men 
among all the ſects of Chriſtians and that, 
to his own maſter, every one mult ſtand or 
fall. | | 

I will enter no farther into the ſeyeral 
points diſcuſſed by St. Paul in his various 
epiſtles - moſt of them too intricate for your 
underſtanding at preſent, and many of them 
beyond my abilities to ſtate clearly. I will 
only again recommend to you, to read thoſe 
paſſages frequently, which, with ſo much fer- 
vour and energy, excite you to the practice of 
the moſt exalted piety and benevolence. If 


the effuſions of a heart, warmed with the ten- 


dereſt affection for the whole human race —if 
F 5 precept, 


— or noon 
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urged by an eloquence which ſuch affection only 
could inſpire, are capable of influencing your 
mind you cannot fail to find, in ſuch parts 


of his epiſtles as are adapted to your under 


ſtanding, the ſtrongeſt perſuaſives to every vir. 
tue that can adorn and improve your nature. 
N Mrs. Chapone. 


$ 76. The Epiſtle of St. James. 


The epiſtie of St. James is entirely prac- 
tical, and exceedingly fine ; you cannot ſtudy 
it too much. It ſcems particularly deſigned 
to guard Chriſtians againſt miſunderſtanding 
ſome things in St. Paul's writings, which 
have been fatally perverted to the encourage- 


ment of a dependance on faith alone, with- 


out good works. But the more rational com- 
mentators will tell you, that, by the works of 
the law, which the apoſtle aſſerts to be inca- 
us, he means, not the 
works of moral righteouſneſs, but the ceremo- 
nial works of the Moſaic law; on which the 
Jews laid the greateſt ſtreſs, as neceſſary to 
ſalvation. But St. James tells us, that, “if 
e any man among us ſeem to be religious, 
cc and bridleth not his tongue, but deceiveth 
£ his own heart, that man's religion is vain;“ 
 —and that “ pure religion, and undefiled 
& before God and the Father, is this, to viſit 
4 the fatherleſs and widow in their affliction, 
« and to keep himſelf unſpotted from the 
e world.” Faith in Chriſt, if it produce not 


theſe effects, he declareth is dead, or of no 


1bid. 


power, 


$ 77. Epiſtles of St. Peter, and the firſt of 


St. John. 


The Epiſtles of St. Peter are alſo full of 


the beſt inſtructions and admonitions, con- 
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the relative duties of life; amongit 
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| which, are ſet forth the duties of women in 


general, and of wives in particular. Some 
art of his ſecond Epiſtle is prophetical; warn- 
ing the church of falfe teachers, and falſe 
doctrines, which ſhould undermine morality, 
and diſgrace the cauſe of Chriſtianity. ; 
The firſt of St. John is written in a highly 
figurative ſtyle, which makes it, in ſome parts, 


| hard to be underſtood ; but the ſpirit of divine 


love, which it fo fervently expreſſes, renders 
it highly edifying and delightful.— That love 
of God and of man, which this beloved apoſtle 
ſo pathetically recommends, is in truth the eſ- 
ſence of religion, as our Saviour himſelf in- 
forms us. | Thid. 


& 78. Of the Revelations, 


The book of the Revelations contains a 
prophetical account of molt of the great events 
relating to the Chriftian church, which were 
to happen from the time of the writer, St. 
John, to the end of the world. Many learned 
men have taken a great deal of pains to explain 
it ; and they have done this, in many inſtances, 
very ſucceſsfully : but I think it is yet too 
ſoon for you to ſtudy this part of ſcripture 
ſome years hence, perhaps, there may be no 
objection to your attempting it, and taking 
into your hands the beſt expoſitions, to aſſiſt 
you in reading ſuch of the moſt difficult parts 
of the New Teſtament, as you cannot now be 
ſuppoſed to underſtand. May Heaven direct 
you in ſtudying this facred volume, and ren- 
der it the means of making you wiſe unto 
falvation May you love and reverence, as 
it deſerves, this bed and invaluable book, 
which contains the beſt rule of life, the cleareſt 
declaration of the will and laws of the Deity, 
the reviving aſſurance of favour to true peni- 
tents, and the unſpeakably joyful tidings of 
eternal life and happineſs to all the truly vir- 

| | tuous, 


* 
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tuous, through Jeſus Chriſt the Saviour and 
Deliverer of the world ! Mrs. Chapone. 


& 79. A Morning Prayer for à young Student 
at School, or for the common Uſe of a School, 


Father of All! we return thee moſt humble 

and hearty thanks for thy protection of us in 
the night ſeaſon, and for the refreſhment of our 
ſouls and bodies, in the ſweet repoſe of ſleep. 
Accept alſo our unfeigned gratitude for all 
thy mercies during the helpleſs age of infancy. 

Continue, we beſeech thee, to guard us 
under the ſhadow of thy wing. Our age 
is tender, and our nature frail; and, with- 
out the influence of thy grace, we ſhall 
_ ſurely fall. 

Let that influence deſcend into our 
hearts, and teach us to love thee and truth 
above all things. 
tations to deceit, and grant that we may 
abhor a lye, both as a fin and as a diſgrace. 

Inſpire us with an abhorrence of the 
loathſomeneſs of vice, and the pollutions of 
ſenſual pleaſure. Grant, at the ſame time, 
that we may _ feel the delight of conſcious 
purity, and waſh our hands in innocency, 
from the united motives of inclination and of 
duty. 

Give us, O thou parent of all knowledge, 
a love of learning, and a taſte for the pure 
and ſublime pleaſures of the underſtanding. 
Improve our memory, quicken our appre- 
henſion, and grant that we may lay up ſuch 
a ſtore of learning, as may fit us for the ſtation 
to which it ſhall pleaſe thee to call us, and en- 
able us to make great adFances in virtue and 
religion, and ſhine as lights in the world, by 
the influence of a good example. 

Give-us grace to be diligent in our ftudies, 
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O guard us from temp. . 


and that whatever we read we may ſtrongly 


mark, and inwardly digeſt it. 


| 


Bleſs our parents, guardians, and inſtruc. 


{| tors; and grant that we may make them the 


beſt return in our power, for giving us oppor- 
tunities of improvement, and for all their care 
and attention to our welfare, They aſk no 
return, but that we ſhould make ule of thoſe 
opportunities, and co-operate with their en- 
deavours —O grant that we may not diſap- 
point their anxious expectations. A 
Aſſiſt us mercifully, O Lord, that we may 


immediately engage in the ſtudies and duties 


of the day, and go through them chearfully, 
diligently, and ſucceſsfully. | 
Accept our endeavours, and pardon our 
defects, through the merits of onr bleſſed Sa- 
viour, Jeſus Chriſt our Lord, Amen. 


880. An Evening Prayer. 


O Almighty God! again we approach thy 
mercy-ſeat, to offer unto thee our thanks 


| and praiſes for the bleſſings and protection af- 


forded us his day; and humbly to implore 
thy pardon for our manifold tranſgreſſions. 

Grant that the words of various inſtruction 
which we have heard or read this'day, may be 
ſo inwardly grafted in our hearts and memo- 
ries, as to bring forth the fruits of learning 
and virtue. | 

Grant that as we recline on our pillows, we 
may call to mind the tranſactions of the day, 
condemn thoſe things of which our confcience 


accuſes us, and make and keep reſolutions of 


amendment. 

Grant that thy holy angels may watch over 
us this night, and guard us from temptation, 
excluding all improper thoughts, and filling 
our breaſts with the pureſt ſentiments of py | 
Like as the hart panteth for the water-brook, 
ſo let our ſouls thirſt for thee, O Lord, and 
for whatever is excellent apd beautiful in 


learning and behaviour, 
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Correct, by the ſweet influence of Chriſtian 
charity, the irregularities of our temper; and 
reſtrain every tendency to ingratitude, and to 
ill- uſage of our parents, teachers, paſtors, and 
maſters. Teach us to know the value of a 
good education, and to be thankful to thoſe 
who labour in the improvement of our minds 
and morals. Give us grace to be reverent to 
our ſuperiors, gentle to our equals or inferiors, 
and benevolent to all mankind. Elevate and 
enlarge our ſentiments, and let all our conduct 
be regulated by right reaſon, attended with 
Chriſtian charity, and that peculiar generoſity 
of mind, which becomes a liberal ſcholar and 
a ſincere Chriſtian, 8 

O Lord, beftow upon us whatever may be 
good for us, even though we ſhould omit to 
pray for it; and avert whatever is hurtful, 
though in the blindneſs of our hearts we 
mould defire its 
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Into thy hands we reſign ourſelves, as we 
retire to reſt; hoping by thy mercy, to riſe 
again with renewed ſpirits, to go through the 
buſineſs of the morrow, and to prepare our- 
| ſelves for this life, and for a bleſſed immorta- 
lity; which we ardently hope to attain, through 
the merits and interceſſion of thy Son, our Sa- 
viour, Jeſus Chriſt dur Lord. Amen. 


8 f 
§ 81. THE LORD'S PRAYER. 


Our Father, which art in heaven; Hal- 
lowed be thy name. Thy kingdom come. 
Thy will be done in earth, as it is in keaven, 
Give us this day our daily bread. And for- 
give us our treſpaſſes, as we forgive them that 
treſpaſs againſt us. And lead us not into 
temptation; but deliver us from evil: For 
thine is the kingdom, and the power, and the 


END OF? THE 


glory, for ever and ever. Amen. 
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ELEGANT EXTRACTS ABRIDGED, Ge. 


BOOK Il. CLASSICAL AND HIS 


& 1. Beneficial Effect. of a Taſte for the 
BELLES LETTRES. 


TIELLES Lettres and criticiſm chiefly 
_ conſider Man as a being endowed with 
thoſe powers of taſte and imagination, which 
were intended to embelliſh his mind, and to 
ſupply him with rational and uſeful entertain - 
ment. They open a field of inveſtigation 
peculiar to themſelves. All that relates to 
beauty, harmony, grandeur, and elegance; 
all that can ſoothe the mind, gratify the fancy, 
or move the affections, belongs to their pro- 
vince, They preſent human nature under a 
different aſpe& from that which it aſſumes 
when viewed by other ſciences. They bring to 
light various ſprings of action, which, with- 
out their aid, might have paſſed unobſerved ; 
and which, though of a ad 
quently exert a powerful influence on ſeyera] 
departments of human life. | 
Such ſtudies have alſo this peculiar advan- 
tage, that they exerciſe our reaſon. without 
fatiguing it. They lead to enquirics acute, 
but not painful; profound, but not dry nor 
abſtruſe. They ſtrew flowers in the path of 


ſcience; and, while they keep the mind bent, 


icate nature, fre- 


—— 
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in ſome degree, and active, they relieve it at 
the ſame time from that more toilſome labour 
to which it muſt ſubmit in the aequiſition of 


| neceſſary erudition, or the inveſtigation of 


abſtract truth. | lair 


$ 2. Beneficial Effects of the Cultivation of 
MET Rb, F 3 

The cultivation of taſte is further recom» 
mended by the happy effects which it natu- 
rally tends to produce on human life. The 
molt buſy man, in the moſt active ſphere, can- 
not be always occupied by buſineſs. Men of 
ſerious profeſſions cannot always be on the 
ſtretch of ſerious thought. Neither can the 
moſt gay and flouriſhing fituations of fortune 
afford any man the power of filling all his 
hours with pleaſure. Life muſt always lan- 
guiſh in the hands of the idle. It will fre- 
quently languiſh even in the hands of the 


buſy, if they have not ſome employment ſub- 


ſidiary to that which forms their main pur- 
ſuit, How then ſhall theſe vacant ſpaces, 


thoſe unemployed intervals, which, more or 
leſs, occur in the life of every one, be filled up? 
How can we contrive to diſpoſe of them in 


any way that ſhall be more agreeable in itſelf, 
. | or 
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man mind, than in the entertainments of taſte, 
and the ſtudy of polite literature? He who 
is fo happy as to have acquired a reliſh for 
theſe, has always at hand an innocent and ir- 
reproachable amuſement for his leiſure hours, 
to ſave him from the danger of many a per- 
nicious paſſion. He is not in hazard of be- 
ing a burden to himſelf. 
to fly to low company, or to court the riot of 
loofe pleaſures, in order to cure the tediouſneſs 


of exiſtence. 


Providence ſeems plainly to have pointed 
out this uſeful purpoſe, to which the pleaſures 


of taſte may be applied, by interpoſing them 


in a middle ſtation between the pleaſures of 
ſenſe, and thoſe of pure intellect. We were 
not deſigned, to grovel always among objects 
ſo low as the former; nor are we capable of 
dwelling conſtantly in ſo high a region as the 
latter. The pleaſures of taite refreſh the mind 
after the toils of the intellect, and the labours 
of abſtract ſtudy ; and they gradually raiſe it 
above the attachments of ſenſe, and prepare it 
for the enjoyments of virtue. 

So conſonant is this to experience, that, in 
the education of youth, no object has in every 
age appeared more important to wiſe men than 
to tincture them early with a reliſh for the en- 
tertainments of taſte. The tranſition is com- 
monly made with eaſe from theſe to the diſ- 


charge of the higher and more important 


duties of life. Good hopes may be enter- 
tained of thoſe whoſe minds have this liberal 
and elegant turn. It is favourable to many 
virtues. Whereas to be entirely devoid of 
reliſn for eloquence, poetry, or any of the fine 
arts, is juſtly conſtrued to be an unpromiſing 


ſymptom of youth; and raiſes ſuſpicions of 


their being prone to low gratifications, or deſ- 
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b is not more or leſs connected. 
He is not obliged 
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tined to drudge in the more vulgar and illiberal 
purſuits of life. | Blair. 


Improvement of TAsTE connected with 
Impro uement in VIRTUE.» 


There are indeed few good diſpofitions of 
any kind with which the improvement of taſte 
A cultivated 
taſte increaſes ſenſibility to all the tender and 
humane paſſions, by giving them frequent 
exerciſe z while it tends to weaken the more 
violent and fierce emotions. 


—— [ngenuas didiciſſe fideliter artes 
Emollit mores, nec ſinit eſſe feros *. 


The elevated ſentiments and high examples 
which poetry, eloquence, and hiſtory are often 
bringing under our view, naturally tend to 
nouriſh in our minds public ſpirit, the love of 
glory, contempt of external fortune, and 
the admiration of what is truly illuſtrious and 
great. | 

I will not go ſo far as to ſay, that the im- 


provement of taſte and virtue is the ſame ; or 


that they may always be expected to co-exiſt in 
an equal degree. More powerful correctives 
than taſte can apply, are neceſſary for reform- 
ing the corrupt propenſities which too fre- 
quently prevail among mankind. Elegant 
ſpeculations are ſometimes found to float on 
the ſurface of the mind, while bad paſſions 
poſſeſs the interior regions of the heart. At 
the ſame time this cannot but be admitted, 
that the exerciſe of taſte is, in its native ten- 
dency, moral and purifying. From reading 
the molt admired pꝛoductions of genius, whe- 
ther in poetry or proſe, almoſt every one riſes 


* Theſe poliſh'd arts have humaniz'd mankind, 
Soiten'd the rude, and calm'd the boiſt'rous mind. 


With 
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vith ſome good impreſſions left on his mind; 
and though theſe may not always be durable, 
they are at leaſt to be ranked among the 
means of difpoſing the heart to virtue. One 


thing is certain, and I ſhall hereafter have 


occaſion to illuſtrate it more fully, that, with- 
out poſſeſſing the virtuous affections in a 
ſtrong degree, no man can attain eminence in 
the ſublime parts of eloquence. He muſt feel 
what a good man feels, if he expects greatly 
to move or to intereſt mankind. They are 
the ardent ſentiments of honour, virtue, mag- 
nanimity, and public ſpirit, that only can 
kindle that fire of genius, and call up into the 
mind thoſe high ideas, which attract the ad- 
miration of ages; and if this ſpirit be neceſ- 
ſary to produce the moſt diſtinguiſhed efforts 
of eloquence, it muſt be neceſſary alſo to our 
reliſhing them with proper taſte and feeling. 
| Blair. 
§ 4. On STYLE. | 


It is not eaſy to give a preciſe idea of what 
is meant by Style. The beſt definition IT can 


give of it is, the peculiar manner in which a 


man expreſſes his conceptions, by means of 
Language. It is different from mere Lan- 
guage or words. The words which an au- 
thor employs, may be proper and faultleſs; 
and his Style may, nevertheleſs, have great 
faults ; it may be dry, or ſtiff, or feeble, or 
affected. Style has always ſome reference to 
an author's manner of thinking. 
ture of the ideas which riſe in his mind, and 
of the manner in which they riſe there; and 
hence, when we are examining an author's 
compoſition, it is, in many caſes, extremely 
difficult to ſeparate the Style from the ſenti- 
ment. No wonder theſe two ſhould be ſo 
intimately. connected, as Style is nothing elſe, 
than that ſort of expreſſion which our thoughts 
moſt readily aſſume. Hence, different coun- 
; 
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tries have been noted for peculiarities of Style, 
ſuited to their different temper and N 
The eaſtern nations animated their Style with 
the moſt ſtrong and hyperbolical figures. 
The Athenians, a poliſhed and acute people, 
formed a Style, accurate, clear, and neat. 
The Aſiatics, gay and looſe in their manners, 
affected a Style florid and diffuſe. The like 


ſort of characteriſtical differences are com- 


monly remarked in the Style of the French, 
the Engliſh, and the Spaniards. . In giving 
the general characters of Style, it is uſual to 
talk of a nervous, a feeble, or a ſpirited Stylez 
which are plainly the characters of a Wwiiter's 
manner of thinking, as well as of expreſſing 
himſelf : fo difficult it is to ſeparate theſe two 
things from one another. Of the general cha- 
racters of Style, I am afterwards to diſcourſe 5 
but it will be neceffary to begin with examin- 
ing the more ſimple qualities of it; from the 
aſſemblage of which its more complex deno- 
minations, in a great meature, reſult. _.. 
All the qualities of a good Style may be 
ranged under two heads, Perſpicuity and Or- 
nament. For all that can poſſibly be required 
of Language 1s, to convey our ideas clearly 
to the minds of others, and, at the ſame time, 
in ſuch a dreſs, as, by pleaſing and intereſting 
them, ſhall moſt effectually ſtrengthen the im- 
preſſions which we ſeek to make. When 
both theſe ends are anſwered, we certainly 
accompliſh every purpoſe for which we ule 
Writing and 2 Ibid. 


§ 5. On PERSPICUIT Y. 


Perſpicuity, it will be readily admitted, is 
the fundamental quality of Style “; a quality 


* 4 Nobis prima fit virtus, perſpicuitas, propria 
verba, rectus ordo, non in longum dilata concluſio; 
nihil neque deſit, neque ſuperfluat.” 1 

, QuiNCTIL, lib. vill 
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* eſſential in every kind of writing, that for 


the want of it nothing can atone. Without 
this, the richeſt ornaments of Style only 


1 45 the dark; and puzzle, in- 
of pleaſing, the reader. This, there- 


fore, muſt be our firſt object, to make our 
meaning clearly and fully underſtood, and 
underſtood without the leaſt difficulty. Ora- 
4 tio,” ſays Quinctilian, dehet negligen- 
. ter quoque audientibus eſſe aperta ; ut in 
* animum audientis, ſicut fol in oculos, 
© etiamft in eum non mtendatur, occurrat. 
«© Quare, non ſolum ut intelligere poſſit, ſed 
„% ne omnino poſſit non intelligere, curan - 
% dum“. It we are obliged to follow a 
writer with much care, to pauſe, and to read 


over his ſentences a ſecond time, in order to- 
comprehend them fully, he will never pleaſe 


us long. Mankind are too indolent to reliſh 


- 
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cannot think clearly. His ideas, indeed, 
may, very excufably, be on ſome ſubjects in- 
complete or inadequate z but ſtill, as far as 
they go, they ought to be clear; and, where- 
ever this is the caſe, Perſpicuity in expreſſing 
them is always attamable- The obfcurity 
which reigns ſo much among many metaphy- 
ſical writers, is, for the moſt part, owing to 
the indiftinftneſs of their*own conceptions. 
They {ee the object but in a confuſed light; 
and, of courſe, can never exhibit it in a clear 
one to others, LN 
Perſpicuity in writing, is not to be confi- 
dered as merely a fort of negative virtue, or 
freedom from dect. It has higher merit: 
it is a degree of poſitive beauty. We are 
pleaſed with an author, we conſider him as 
deſerving praiſe, who frees us from all fatigue 
of ſearching for his meaning; who carries us 


To much labour. They may pretend to ad- 
mire the author's depth after they have diſ- 
covered his meaning; but they will ſeldom 
be inclined to take up his work a ſecond 
Ame. | | 
Authors ſometimes plead the difficulty of 
their ſubject as an excuſe for the want of Per- 
wpicuity. But the excuſe can rarely, if ever, 
be admitted. For whatever a man conceives 
clearly, that it is in his power, if he will be 
at the trouble, to put into diſtinct propoſitions, 
or to expreſs clearly to others: and upon no 
"fubject ought any man to write, where he 


through his ſubject without any embarraſſment 
or confuſion? whoſe ſtyle flows always like 2 
limpid ſtream, where we ſee to the very bot- 
tom. Blair. 


§ 6. On PuRIT Y and PROPRIE TT. 


Purity and Propriety of Language, are 
often uſed indiſcriminately for each other; 
and, indeed, they are very nearly allied. A 
diſtinction however obtains between them. 
Purity, is the uſe of ſuch words, and ſuch 
conſtructions, as belong to the idiom of the _ 
Language which we ſpeak ; in oppoſition to 
words and phraſes that are imported from 
other Languages, or that are obſolete or new- 
coined, or uſed without proper authority. 
Propriety is the ſeleftion of ſuch words in the 
Language, as the beſt and moſt eftabliſhed 
uſage has appropriated to thoſe ideas which we 
intend to expreſs by them. It implies the 
corre& and happy application of them, ac- 
| cording to that uſage, in oppoſition to vulga- 
| . g e 3 


* © Diſeourſe ought always to be obvious, even 
to the moſt careleſs and negligent hearer; fo 
that the ſenſe ſhall ſtrike his mind, as the light 
of the fun does our eyes, though they are not 
directed upwards to it. We muſt Rudy, not 
only that every hearer may underſtand us, but 
that it ſhall be impoſſible for him not to under- 
$ ſtand us. $4 Bah 3 5 
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ideas that we mean to convey. Style may be 
pure, that is, it may all be ſtrictly Engliſh, 
without Scotticiſms or Galliciſms, or ungram- 
matical, irregular expreſſions of any kind, 
and may, nevertheleſs, be deficient m pro- 
priety. The words may be ill-choſen; not 
adapted to the ſubject, nor fully expreſſive of 
the author's ſenſe. He has taken all his words 
and phraſes from the general maſs of -Eng- 


liſh Language; but he has made his ſelection 


among theſe words unhappily. Whereas 
Style cannot be proper without being alſo 
pure; and where both Purity and Propriety 
meet, beſides making Style perſpicuous, they 
alfo render it graceful. There is no ſtandard, 
either. of Purity or of Propriety, but the prac- 


tatice of the beſt writers and ſpeakers in the | 


country. 2 

When I mentioned obſolete or new-coined 
words as incongruous with Purity of Style, 
it will be eaſily underſtood, that ſome-excep- 
tions are to be made, On certain occaſions, 
they may have grace, Poetry admits of 


greater latitude than proſe, with reſpect to 


coming, or, at leaſt, new-compounding words; 
yet, even here, this liberty ſnould be uſed with 
a ſparing hand. In proſe, ſuch innovations 
are more hazardous, and have a worſe effect. 


They are apt to give Style an affe&ed and 


conceited air; and ſhould never be ventured 
upon except by ſuch, whoſe eſtabliſhed repu- 
tation gives them ſome degree cf dictatorial 
power over Language. 

The introduction of foreign and learned 
words, unleſs where neceſſity requires them, 
ſhould always be avoided. Barren Langua- 
ges may need ſuch aſſiſtances; but ours is 
not one of theſe. Dean Swift, one of our 
molt corre& writers, valued himſelf much on 
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riſms, or low expreſſions; and to words and 
phraſes, which would be leſs ſignificant of the 


þ 
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uſing no words but ſuch as were of native 
growth: and his language may, indeed, be 
conſidered as a ſtandard of the ſtricteſt Purity 
and Propriety in the choice of words. At 


preſent; we ſeem to be departing from this 


ſtandard. A multitude of Latin words have, 
of late, been poured in upon us. On fome 
occaſions, they give an appearance of eleva- 
tion and dignity to Style. But often, alſo, 


they render it ſtiff and forced: and, in gene- 


ral, a plain native Style, as it is more intelli- 
gible to all readers, ſo, by a proper manage- 


ment of words, it may be made equally ſtrong 


and expreſſive with this Latinized Engliſh. 


Blair. 
: § 7. On PRECISION. | A 
The exact ger of Preciſion may be drawn 
from the etymology of the word. It comes 
from © precidere, to cut off: it imports re- 


trenching all ſuperfluities, and pruning the 


expreſſion fo as to exhibit neither more ner 


| leſs than an exact copy of his idea who uſes 


it. I obſeryed before, that it is often difficult 
to ſeparate the qualities of Style from the qua- 
lities of Thought; and it is found ſo in this 
inſtance. For, in order to write with 4 
ſion, though this be properly a quali | 
Style, one — poſſeſs : very Genf rable dex 
gree of diſtinctneſs and accuracy in his man- 
ner of thinking. | | N 
The words, which a man uſes to expreſs 
his ideas, may be faulty in three reſpects 
They may either not expreſs that idea which 
the author intends, but ſome other which oniyx 
reſembles, or is a-kin to it; or, they may ex- 
preſs that idea, but not quite fully and com- 
pletely; or, they may expreſs it, together 
with ſomething more than he intends. Pre- 


cifion ſtands oppoſed to all theſe three faults; 
but chiefly to the laſt. In an author's writing 


| 


| 


} 


with 
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ly, above one object at a time. 
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with propriety, his being free from the two 
former faults ſeems implied. The words 


which he ules are proper ; tnat is, they expreſs 


that idea which he intends, and they expreſs 
it ys but to be preciſe, ſignifies, that they 
expreſs that idea, and no more. 

nothing in his words which introduces any 
foreign idea, any ſuperfluous, unſeaſonable 
acceſſory, jo as to mix it confuſedly with the 
principal object, and thereby to render our 
conception of that object looſe and indiſtinct. 
This requires a writer to have, himſelf, a very 
clear apprehenſion of the object he means to 
preſent to us; te have laid faſt hold of it in 
dis mind; and never to waver in any one view 
he takes of it; a perfection to which, indeed, 
few writers attam. Blair. 


8 8. Or the Uſe and Importance of 

. | PRECISION. 

. The uſe. and importance of Preciſion may 
be deduced from the nature of the human 
mind. It never can view, clearly and diſtin&- 
If it mutt 
look at two or three together, eſpecially ob- 
jects among which there is reſemblance or 
connection, it finds itſelf confuſed and em- 
barraſſed. It cannot clearly perceive in what 
they agree, and in what they differ. Thus, 
were any object, ſuppoſe ſome animal, to be 
preſented to me, of whoſe ſtructure I wanted 
to form a diſtinct notion, I would deſire all 
ts trappings to be taken off, I would require 
it to be brought before me by itſelf, and to 
ſtand alone, that there might be nothing to 
diſtratt my attention. The ſame is the caſe 
with words, If, when you would inform me 
of your meaning, you alſo tell me more than 
what conveys it; if you join foreign circum- 
ſtances to the principal object; if, by unne- 
ecfiarily varying the expreſſion, you ſhift the 
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point of view, and make me ſee ſometimes the 


 obje& itſelf, and ſometimes another thing that 


is connected with it; you thereby oblige me 
to look on ſeveral objects at once, and I loſe 
light of the principal. You load the animal 
you are ſhewing me with ſo many trappings 
and collars, and bring ſo many of the ſame 
ſpecies before me, ſomewhat reſembling, and 
yet ſomewhat differing, that I ſee none of 
them clearly. 5 7 6 
This forms what is called a Looſe Style: 
and is the proper oppoſite to Preciſion. It 
generally ariſes from uſing a ſuperfluity of 
words, Feeble writers employ a multitude of 
words, to make themſelves underſtood, as 
they think, more diſtinctly ; and they only 
confound the reader. They are ſenſible of 
not having caught the preciſe expreſſion, to 
convey what they would ſignify : they do not, 


indeed, conceive their own meaning very pre- 


ciſely themſelves ; and, therefore, help it out, 
as they can, by this and the other word, which 
may, as they ſuppoſe, ſupply the defe&, and 
bring you ſomewhat nearer to their idea: 
they are always going about it, and about it, 
but never juſt hit the thing. The image, as 


they ſet it before you, is always ſeen double; 
and no double image is diſtincdt. When an 


author tells me of his hero's courage in the 
day of battle, the expreſſion 1s preciſe, and I 
underſtand it fully. But if, from the defire 
of multiplying words, he will needs praiſe his 
courage and fortitude; at the moment he joins 
theſe words together, my idea begins to wa- 
ver. He means to expreſs one quality more 
ſtrongly; but he is, in truth, expreſſing two. 
Courage reſiſts danger; fortitude ſupports 
pain. The occaſion of exerting each of theſe 
qualities 1s different; and being led to think 
of both together, when only one of them 
ſhould be in my view, my, view ts rendered 


unſteady, 
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unſteady, and my conception of the object 
indiſtinct. = 
From what I have ſaid, it appears that an 
author may, in a qualified ſenſe, be perſpi- 
cuous, while yet he is far from being preciſe. 
He uſes proper words, and praper arrange- 
ment: he gives you the idea as clear as he 
conceives it himſelf z and fo far he is perſpi- 
cuous : but the 1deas are not very clear in his 
own mind : tney, are looſe and general; and, 
therefore, cannot be expreſſed with Preciſion. 


All ſubjects do not equally require Preciſion. |. 


It is ſufficient, on many occaſions, that we 
have a general view of the meaning. The 
ſubje&, perhaps, is of the known and familiar 
kind ; and we are in no hazard of miſtaking 
the ſenſe of the author, though every word 
which he uſes be not preciſe and exact. 
: | Blair. 
89. The Cauſes of a Looſe STYLE, 


The great ſource of a Looſe Style, in oppo- 
fition to Preciſion, is the injudicious uſe of 
thoſe words termed Synonymous, They are 
called Synonymous, becaule they agree in ex- 
preſſing one principal idea : but, for the moſt 
part, if not always, they expreſs it with ſome 
diverſity in the circumſtances. They are ya- 
ried by ſome acceſſory idea which every word 
introduces, and which forms the diſtinction 
between them. Hardly, in any Language, 
are there two words that convey preciſely the 
{ame idea; a perſon thoroughly converſant in 
the propriety of the Language, will always be, 
able to obſerve ſomething that diſtinguiſhes 
them. As they are like different ſhades of 
the ſame colour, an accurate writer can em- 
ploy them to great advantage, by uſing che 
10 as to heighten and finiſh the picture which 
he gives us. He ſupplies by one what was 
wanting in the other, to the force, or to the 


# 
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conciſeneſs of the other, 
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luſtre of the image which he means to exhibit. 
But in order to this end, he muſt be extremely 
attentive to the choice which he makes of 
them. For the bulk of writers are very apt 
to confound them with each other: and to 
employ them careleſsly, merely for the ſake of 

filling up a period, or of- rounding and diver- 
ſifying the Language, as if the ſigniſfication 
were exactly the ſame, while, in truth, it is 
not. Hence a certain miſt, and indiſtinct- 
neſs, is unwarily thrown over Style. Bid. 


$ 10, On the general Characters of STYLE. 
That different ſubjects require to be treated 


of in different ſorts of Style, is a poſition ſo 


obvious, that I ſhall not ſtay to illuſtrate. its 
Every one ſees that Treatiſes of Philoſophy, 
for inſtance, ought not to be compoſed in the 
Every one fees 
alſo that different parts of the ſame compo- 
ſition require a variation in the Style and 
manner. In a ſermon, for inſtance, or any 
harangue, the application, or peroration ad- 
mits of more ornament, and requires more 
warmta, than the didactic part. But what I 


mean at preſent to remark is, that, amidſt 


this variety, we till expect to find, in the 
compoſitions of any one man, ſome degree of 


uniformity or conſiſtency with himſelf in man- 


ner; we expect to find ſome predominant 
character of Style impreſſed on all his writ» 
ings, which ſhall be ſuited to, and ſhall mark, 
his particular genius and turn of mind, The 
orations in Livy differ much in Style, as they 
ought to do, from the reſt of his hiſtory. Ine 
ſame is the caſe with thoſe in Tacitus. Yet 
both in Livy's orations, and in thoſe of Ta- 
citus, we are able clearly to trace the diſtin- 
guiſhing manner of each hiſtorian : the mag- 
nificent fulneſs of the one, and the ſententious 
The Lettres 
Perſanes, 


moſt celebrated painters are known by their 
hand, fo the beſt and moſt original writers are | 


541. On the Aufere, the Florid, and the 


The ancient Critics attended to theſe gene- 


cConſider. 
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Perfanes,“ and L Eſprit de Loix,” are the 
works of the ſame author. They required 
oy different compoſition ſurely, and accord- 
ingly they differ widely; yet ſtill we ſee the 
fame hand. Wherever there is real and na- 
tive genius, it gives a determination to one 
kind of Style rather than another. Where 
nothing of this appears; where there is no 
marked nor peculiar character in the compo- 
fitions of any author, we are apt to infer, not 
without reaſon, that he is a vulgar and trivial 
author, who writes from imitation, and not 
from the impulſe of original genius. As the 


known and diſtinguiſhed, throughout all their 
works, by their Style and peculiar manner. 
This will be found to hold almoſt without 
exception, Blair. 


Middle STYLE. | | 


ral characters of Style, which we are now to 
Dionyhus of Halicarnaſſus divides 
them into three kinds; and calls them the 
Auſtere, the Florid, and the Middle. By 
the Auſtere, he means a Style diſtinguiſhed 
for ſtrength and firmneſs, with a neglect of 
moothneſs and ornament ; for examples of 
which he gives Pindar and Æſchylus among 
the Poets, and Thucydides among the Proſe 
writers. By the Florid, he means, as the 
name indicates, a Style ornamented, flowing, 
and fweet ; reſting more upon numbers and 
grace, than ftrength ; he inſtances Heſiod, 
Sappho, Anacreon, Euripides, and principally | 
Iſocrates. The Middle kind is the juſt mean 
between theſe, and compfehends the beauties 
of both; in which claſs he places Homer and 
Bophecles among the Poets: in Proſe, He- 
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rodotus, Demoſthenes, Plato, and (what 
ſeems ſtrange) Ariſtotle. This muſt be a 
very wide claſs indeed, which comprehends 
Plato and Ariftotle under one article as to 
Style . Cicero and Quinctilian make alfo 
a threefold diviſion of Style, though with 
| reſpe& to different qualities of it; in which 
they are followed by moſt of the modern 
| writers in Rhetoric ; the Simplex, Tenue, or 
Subtile; the Grave, or Vebemens; and the 
Medium, or temperatum genus dicendi. But 
theſe diviſions, and the illuſtrations they give 
of them, are ſo looſe and general, that rhey 
cannot advance us much in our ideas of Style. 
I ſhall endeavour to be a little more particular 

in what I have to ſay on this ſubject. _ | 
| i 16:4, 


bo § 12, On the Conciſe STYLE. 


One of the firſt and moſt obvious diſtinctions 
of the different kinds of Style, is what ariſes 
from an author's ſpreading out his thoughts 
more or leſs. This diſtinction forms what fre 
called the Diffuſe and the Conciſe Styles. A 
| conciſe writer compreſſes his thought into the 

feweſt poſſible words; he ſeeks to employ none 
but ſuch as are moſt expreſſive; he lops off, as 
redundant, every expreſſion which does not 
add ſomething material to the ſenſe. Orna- 
ment he does not reje&t; he may be lively 
and figured; but his ornament is intended 
for the ſake of force rather than grace. He 
never gives you the ſame thought twice. He 
places it in the light which appears to him the 
moſt ſtriking; but if you do not apprehend 
it well in that light, you need not expect to 
find it in any other. His ſentences are ar- 
ranged with compactneſs and ſtrength, rather 
than with cadence and harmony. The utmoſt 


* De Compoſitione Verborum, Cap. 25. 


a 


preciſion 
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preciſion. is ftudied in them; and they are | 
commonly deſigned to ſuggeſt more to the 
reader's imagination than they directly ex- 
preſs. | | Blair. 


5 $ 13, Ox the Diffuſe STYLE» 


A diffuſe writer unfolds his thought fully. 
He places it in a variety of lights, and gives 
the reader every poſſible aſſiſtance for under - 
ſtanding it completely. He 1s not very carefui 
to expreſs it at firſt in its full ſtrength, becauſe 
he is to repeat the impreſſion; and what he 
wants in ftrength, he propoſes to ſupply by 
copiouſneſs. 
rally love magnificence and amplification. 
Their periods naturally run out into ſome 
length, and having room for ornament of 
every kind, they admit it freely. 

Each of theſe manners has its peculiar ad- 
vantages; and each becomes faulty, when 
carried to the extreme. The extreme of con- 
ciſeneſs becomes abrupt and obſcure; it is 
apt alſo to lead into a Style too pointed, and 
bordering on the epigrammatic. The ex- 
treme of diffuſeneſs becomes weak and lan- 
guid, and tires the reader. However, to 
one or other of theſe two manners a writer 
may lean, according as his genius prompts 
eg : and, under . general hs of a 
conciſe, or of a more open and diffuſe Style, 
may poſſeſs much beauty in his compoſition, 

For illuſtrations of theſe general characters, 
I can only refer to the writers who are ex- 
amples of them. It is not ſo much from 
detached paſſages, fuch as I was wont for- 
merly to quote for inſtances, as from the cur- 
rent of an author's Style, that we are to 
colle& the idea of a formed manner of writ- 
ing. The two moſt remarkable examples 
that I know, of conciſeneſs carried as far as 


1 


l 


Writers of this character gene- 


| je& ftrongly, he will e 
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farther, are Tacitus the hiſtorian, and the 
. Preſident Monteſquieu in L'Eſprit de 
Loix.“ Ariſtotle too holds an eminent rank 
among didactic writers for his brevity. Per- 
haps no writer in the world was ever ſo frugal 
of his words as Ariſtotle ; but this frugality 
of expreſſion frequently darkens his meaning. 
Of a beautiful and magnificent diffuſeneſs, 
Cicero is, beyond doubt, the moſt illuſtrious 
inſtance tlrat can be given. Addiſon, alfa 
and Sir William Temple, come in ſome degret 
under this claſs. 7 id. 


$ 14. On the Nervous. and the Feeble © 
| STYLE. "BY Heat 


The Nervous and the Feeble, are generally : 
held to be characters of Style, of the ſame 


import with the Conciſe and the Diffuſe. 
They do indeed very often coincide. Diffuſe 


; 


| 


| writers have, for the moſt part, ſome degree 


of feebleneſs; and nervous writers will ge= 
nerally be inclined to a conciſe expreſſion. 
This, however, does not always hold: and 
there are inſtances of writers, who, in the 
midſt of a full and ample Style, have main- 
tained a great degree of ſtrength. Livy ia 
an example; and in the Engliſh language, Dr. 
Barrow. Barrow's. Style has many faults, 
It is unequal, incorrect, and redundant; but 
withal, for force and veneſs uncom- 
monly diſtinguiſned. On every ſubject, be 
| multiplies words with an overflowing copi- 
ouſneſs; but it is always a torrent = firong 
ideas and. fGignificant expreſſions which he 


| pours forth. Indeed, the foundations of a2 


nervous or a weak Style are laid in an author's 
manner of thinking. If he conceives an ob- 
els it with energys. - 
but, if he has only an indiſtinct view of his 
ſubject; if his ideas be looſe and waveri 4 


propriety will allow, perhaps in ſome caſes | 


if his genius-be ſuch, or, at the time of 


writings 
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writing, ſo careleſsly exerted, that he has. no 
firm hold of the conception which he would 
communicate to us; the marks of all this will 
clearly appear in his Style. Several unmean- 
ing words and looſe epithets will be found; 
his expreſſions will be vague and general ; his 
arrangement indiſtin& and feeble ; we ſhall 
conceive ſomewhat of his meaning, but our 
conception will be faint. Whereas a nervous 
writer, whether he employs an extended or a 
conciſe Style, gives us always a ſtrong im- 
preſſion of his meaning; his mind is full of 
his ſubject, and his words are all expreſſive: 
every phraſe and every figure which he uſes, 
tends to render the picture, which he would 


ſet before us, more lively and complete. 
Blair. 


Y 4 On Harſhneſs of STYLE. 


As every good quality in Style has an ex- 
freme, when purſued to which 1t becomes 
faulty, this holds of the Nervous Style as 
well as others. Too great : ſtudy of ſtrength, 
to the neglect of the other qualities of Style, 


is found to betray writers into a harſh man- 


ner. Harſhneſs ariſes from unuſual words, 


from forced inverſions in the conſtruction of a 
ſentence, and too much negle& of ſmoothneſs 


and eaſe, This is reckoned the fault of ſome 
of our earlieſt claſſics in the Engliſh Lan- 
guage; ſuch as Sir Walter Raleigh, Sir 
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ſtruction of the Latin, in the arrangement 


raneis Bacon, Hooker, Chillingworth, Mil- 


ton in bis proſe works, Harrington, Cud- 
worth, and other writers of conſiderable note 


in the days of Queen Elizabeth, James I. 


and Charſes I. Theſe writers had nerves 
and ſtrength in a high degree, and are to this 
day eminent for that quality in Style. But 
the language in their hands was exceedingly 
different from what it is now, and was indeed 
entirely formed upon the idiom and con- 


ſpicuity and eaſe. 


ſtood to be the genius of our Language. 
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of ſentences Hooker, for inſtance, be- 
gins the Preface to his celebrated work 
of Eccleſiaſtical Polity with the following 
ſentence: © Though for no other cauſe, 
e pu for this, that poſterity may know we 
* have not looſely, through ſilence, permitted 
„e things to paſs away as in dream, there 
© ſhall. be, for men's information, extant this 
* much, concerning the preſent ſtate of the 
e church of God eſtabliſhed amongſt us, and 
6e their careful endeavours which would have 
„ upheld the ſame.” Such a ſentence now 
ſounds harſh in our ears. Yet ſome advan- 
tages certainly attended this ſort of Styley 
and whether we have gained, or loſt, upon the 
whole, by departing from it, may bear a queſ- 
tion. By the freedom of arrangement, which 
it permitted, it rendered the language ſuſ- 
ceptible of more ſtrength, of more variety 
of collocation, and more harmony of pe- 
riod. But however this be, ſuch a Style is 
now obſolete; and no modern writer could 
adopt it without the cenſure of harſhneſs and 
affectation. The preſent form which the Lan- 
guage has aſſumed, has, in ſome meaſure, 
ſacrificed the ſtudy of ſtrength to that of per- 
Our arrangement of words 
has become leſs forcible, perhaps, but more 
plain and natural: and this is now. under- 


| | Jbid. 
& 16, On the Dry STYLE, 


The dry manner excludes all ornament of 


every kind, content with being underſtood, 


it has not the leaſt aim to pleaſe either the 
fancy or the ear. This is tolerable only in 
pure didactic writing; and even there to 
make us bear it, great weight and ſolidity of 
matter is requiſite; and entire perſpicuity of 

language. 


f 
f 


of a Dry Style. 


_ almoſt entirely upon his ſenſe. 


Boos II. 
language. Ariſtotle is the complete example 


any author who adhered fo rigidly to the ſtrict- 
neſs of a didactic manner, throughout all his 


writings, and conveyed ſo much inſtruction, 


without the leaſt approach to ornament, 
With the moit profound genius, and exten- 
five views, he writes like a pure intelligence, 
who addreſſes himſelf ſolęly te the under- 
ſtanding, without making any uſe of the 
channel of the imagination. But this is a 
manner which deſerves not te be imitated. 
For, although the goodneſs of the matter may 
compenſate the dryneſs or harſhneſs of the 


Style, yet is that dryneſs a confiderable de- | 


fect; as it fatigues attention, and conveys 


'our ſentiments, with diſadvantage, to the 


reader or hearer. | eee 


8 17. On the Plain STYLE. 


A Plain Style riſes one degree ahove a dry 
one. A writer of this character employs 
very little ornament of any kind, and reſts 
But, if he is 
at no pains to engage us by the employment 
of figures, muſical arrangement, or any other 
art of writing, he ſtudies, however, to avoid 


_ diſguſting us, like a dry and a harſh writer. 


Beſides Perſpicuity, he purſues Propriety, 


Purity, and Preciſion, in his language; which 


form one degree, and no inconſiderable one, 
of beauty. Livelineſs too, and force, may be 


conſiſtent with a very Plain Style: and there - 


fore, ſuch an author, if his, ſentiments be 
good, may be abundantly agreeable. The 
difference between a dry and plain writer, 
is, that the former is incapable of ornament, 
and ſeems not to know what it is; the latter 
ſeeks not after it. He gives us his meaning, 
in good language, diſtinct and pure; an 

further ornament he gives himſelf no trouble 


Never, perhaps, was there , 
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| it tended only to embelliſh and illuſtrate, he 
would rather throw it aſide, Hence, in- his 


* — 
- 


-guage ; and, therefore, to ſuch as wiſh to 


made him deſpiſe any embelliſhment of this 


the ſenſe, but without any regard to ſmooth- 


J 
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about; either, becauſe he thinks it unneceſ- 
ſary to bis ſubje&; or, becauſe his genius 
does not lead him to delight in it; or, becauſe 
it leads him to deſpiſe it *. 

This laſt was the caſe with Dean Swift, 
who may be placed at the head of thoſe that 
have employed the Plain Style. Few writers 
have diſcovered more capacity. He treats 
every ſubje& which he handles, whether ſerious 
or ludicrous, in a maſterly manner. He 
knew, almoſt beyond any man, the Purity, 
the Extent, the Preciſion of the Engliſh Lan- 


attain a pure and correct Style, he is one of 
the moſt uſeful models. But we muſt not 
look for much ornament and grace in his 
Language. His haughty and moroſe genius 


kind, as beneath his dignity. He delivers 
his ſentiments in a plain, downright, poſitive 
manner, like one who is ſure he is in the 
right; and is very indifferent whether you be 
pleaſed or not. His ſentences are commongy 
negligently arranged; diſtinctly enough as to 


neſs of ſound, often without much regard to 
compatneſs or elegance. If a metaphor, or 
any other figure, chanced to render his ſatire 
more poignant, he would, perhaps, vouchſafe 
to adopt it, when it came in his way; but if 


* On this head, of the General Characters of 
Style, particularly the Plain and the Simple, and 
the characters of thoſe Engliſh authors who are 
claſſed under them, in this, and the following Lec- 
tures (xix) ſeveral ideas have been taken from a 
manuſcript treatiſe on rhetoric, part of which wag 
ſhewn to me, many years ago, by the learned an 
ingenious Author, Dr. Adam Smit, and which, 
it is hoped, will be given by him to the Public. 

| | | ſerious 


N 
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ſerious pieces, his ſtyle often borders upon 
the dry and unpleaſing; in his humorous 
ones, the plainneſs of his manner ſets off his 
wit to the higheſt advantage. There is no 
froth nor affectation in it; it ſeems native 
and unſtudied; and while he hardly appears 
to ſmile himſelf, he makes his reader laugh 
heartily. To a writer of ſuch a genius as 


Dean Swift, the Plain Style was moſt ad- 


mirably fitted. Among cur philoſophical - 
writers, Mr. Locke comes under this clafs ; 
perſpicuous and pure, but almoſt without any 
ornament whatever. In works which admit, + 
or require, ever ſo much ornament, there are 
parts where the plain manner ought to predo- 
minate. But we muſt remember, that when 
this is the character which a writer affects 
throughout his whole compoſition, great weight 
of matter, and great force of ſentiment, are 
required, in order to keep up the reader's 
attention, and prevent him from becoming 
tired of the author. Blair. 


8 18. On the Neat STYLE. 


What is called a Neat Style comes next in, 
order; and here we are got into the region of 
ornament; but that ornament not of the 
higheſt or moſt ſparkling kind. A. writer of 
this character ſhews, that he does not deſpiſe 
the beauty of language. It is an object of 
his attention. But his attention is ſhewn in 
the choice of his words, and in a graceful 
collocation of them ; rather than in any high 


efforts of imagination, or eloquence. His | 


ſentences are always clean, and free from the 
incumbrance of ſuperfluous words ; of a mo- 
derate length; rather inclining to brevity, 
than a ſwelling ſtructure; cloſing with pro- 
priety; without any tails, or — * drag- 
ging after the proper cloſe. His cadence is 
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His figures, if he uſes any, are ſhort and cor- 
rect; rather than bold and glowing. Such a 
Style as this may be attained by a writer who 
has no great powers of fancy or genius, . 
by induſtry merely, and careful attention to 
the rules of writing; and it is a Style always 
agreeable. It imprints a character of mo- 
derate elevation on our Compoſition, and car- 
ries a decent degree of ornament, which is not 
unſuitable to any ſubject whatever, A fa- 
miliar letter, or a law paper, on the drieſt 
ſubject, may be written with neatneſs; and a 
ſermon, or a philoſophical treatiſe, in a Neat 
Style, will be read with pleaſure, 1bid, 


9 19. On an Elegant STYLE. 


An Elegant Style is a character, expreſſing 
a higher degree of ornament than a neat one; 
and, indeed, is the term uſually applied to 
Style, when poſſeſſing all the virtues of orna- 
ment, without any of its exceſſes or defects. 
From what has been formerly delivered, it 
will eaſily be underſtood, that complete Ele- 
gance implies great perſpicuity and propriety; 
purity in the choice of words, and care and 
dexterity in their harmonious and happy ar- 
rangement. It implies farther, the grace 
aw | beauty of imagination ſpread over Style, 
as far as the ſubject admits it; and all the 
illuſtration which figurative language adds, 
when properly employed. In a word, an ele- 
gant writer 33 one who pleaſes the fancy and 
the ear, while he informs the underſtanding z 
and who gives us his ideas clothed with all 
the beauty of expreſſion, but not overcharged 


with any of its miſplaced finery. In this 
claſs, therefore, we place only the firſt rate 
writers in the language; ſuch as Addiſon, 
Dryden, Pope, Temple, Bolingbroke, At- 
terbury, and a few more; writers who differ 
many -of the 


varied; but not of the ſtudied muſical Kind. 
1 


widely from one another in 


attributes 
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of maturer years. 


4 


attributes of Style, but whom we now claſs to- 
gether, under the denomination of Elegant, 
as, in the ſcale of Ornament, poſſeſſing nearly 
the ſame place, Blair. 


S 20. On the Florid STYLE. 


When the ornaments, applied to Style, are 
too rich and gaudy in proportion to the ſub- 
je&t ; when they return upon us too fait, and 
ſtrike us either with a dazzling luſtre, or a 
falſe brilliancy, this forms what is called 
a Florid Style; a term commonly uſed to ſig- 
nify the exceſs of ornament, In a young 
compoler this 1s very pardonable. Perhaps, 
it is even a promiſing ſymptom, in young 
people, that their Style ſhould incline to the 


Florid and Luxuriant: «© Volo fe efferat in 


6 adoleſcente fæcunditas, ſays Quinctilian, 
& multum inde decoquent anni, multum ratio 
4 limabit, aliquid velut uſu ipſo deteretur; fit 
«© modo unde excidi poſſit quid et exculpi.— 
& Audeat hec ætas plura, et inveniat et in- 
cc ventis gaudeat ; ſint licet illa non ſatis in- 
cc terim ſicca et ſevera. Facile remedium eſt 
& ubertatis: ſterilia nullo labore vincuntur *.“ 
But, although the Florid Style may be al- 
lowed to youth, in their firſt eſſays, it muſt 
not receive the ſame indulgence from writers 
It is to be expected, that 
judgment, as it ripens, ſhould chaſten imagi- 


* cc In youth, I wiſh to ſee luxuriancy of fancy 


« appear. Much of it will be diminiſhed by years; 
«© much will be corrected by ripening judgment 


« ſome of it, by the mere practice of compoſition, 
ce will be worn away, Let there be only ſufficient 
cc matter, at firſt, that can bear ſome pruning and 
cc lopping off. At this time of life, let genius be 
« bold and inventive, and pride itſelf in its efforts, 
44 though theſe ſhould na, as yet, be correct. 


<« Luxuriancy can eaſily be cured ; but for bar- 


“ rennels there is no remedy.” 


— 
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nation, and reject, as juvenile, all ſach or- 
naments as are redundant, unſyitable to the 
ſubject, or not conducive to illuſtrate it. No- 
thing can be more contemptible than that 


tinſel ſplendour of language, which ſome 


writers perpetually affect. it were well, if 
this could be aſcribed to the real overflowing 
of a rich imagination. We ſhould then have 
ſomething to amuſe us, at leaſt, if we found 
little to inſtru& us. But the worſt is, that 
with thoſe frothy writers, it is a luxuriancy of 
words, not of fancy, We ſee a laboured 
attempt to riſe to a ſplendour of compoſition, 
of wiuch they have formed to themſelves ſome 
looſe idea; but having no ſtrength of ge- 
nius for attaining it, they endeavour to ſupply 
the defect by poetical words, by cold ex- 
clamations, by common- place figures, and 
every thing that has the appearance of pomp 
and magnificence. It has eſcaped theſe 


writers, that ſobriety in ornament, is one great 
{ſecret for rendering it 1 and that 


without a foundation of good ſenſe and ſo- 
lid thought, the moſt Florid Style is but a 
childiſh impoſition on the Public. 
lic, however, are but too apt to be ſo impoſed 
on; at leaſt, the mob of. readers; who are 


very ready to be caught, at firſt, with what- 


ever 1s dazzling and gaudy, 
I cannot help thinking, that it reflects more 
honour on the religious turn, and good diſpo- 


fitions of the preſent age, than on the public 


taſte, that Mr. Hervey's Meditations have 


| had fo great a currency, The pjous and be- 
nevolent heart, which is always difplayed in 
them, and the lively fancy which, on ſome 
2 : 
ion, the 
ſwoln imagery, and ftrained deſcription which' 


occaſions, appears, juſtly merited 
but the perpetual glitter of expre 


abound in them, are ornaments of a falſe 


kind. I would, therefore, advife ſtudents 
if G pn ge 0 
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of oratory, to imitate Mr. Harvey's piety, 
rather than his Style; and, in all compo- 
ſitions of a ſerious kind, to turn their at- 
tention, as Mr. Pope ſays, from ſounds to 


« things, from fancy to the heart.” Admo- 


nitions of this kind I have already had occa- 
ſion to give, and may hereafter repeat them; 
as I conceive nothing more incumbent on me, 
in this courſe of Lectures, than to take every 
1 of cautioning my readers againſt 
the affected and frivolous uſe of ornament; 
and, inftead of that flight and ſuperficial 
taſte in writing, which I apprehend to be 
at preſent too fathionable, to introduce, as far 
as my endeavours can avail, a taſte for more 
lolid thought, and more mauly fimplicity in 
Style, | | | Blair. 


$ 21, On the different Kinds of SI u- 
OT PFLICITY. | 


The firſt. is, Simplicity of Compoſition, 
as oppoſed to too 2 a variety of parts. 
Horace's precept refers to this: 


Denique ft quod vis ſimplex duntaxat et unum *. 


This is the ſimplicity of plan in a tragedy, 


as diſtinguiſhed from double plots, and crowd- 


ed incidents; the Simplicity of the ljiad, or 
ZEneid, in oppolition to the Aigreſſions of 
Lucan, and the ſcattered tales of Ariofto ; 
the Simplicity of Grecian architecture, in op- 
poſition to the irregular variety of the Gothic. 
In this ſenſe, Simplicity is the ſame with 
Unity, | | 8 

The ſecond ſenſe is, Simplicity of Thought, 
as oppoſed to refinement. Simple thoughts 


* 6 Then learn the wand'ring humour to con- 


troul, | 
« And keep one equal tenour through the 
whole.” | FRANCIS, 
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are what ariſe naturally; what the occaſion 
or the ſubject ſuggeſt unſought; and what, - 
when once ſuggeſted, are eaſily apprehended 
by all. Refinement in writing, expreſſes a 
Teſs natural and obvious train of thought, 
and which it required a peculiar turn of 
genius to purſue z within certain bounds very 
beautiful; but when carried too far, ap- 
proaching to intricacy, and hurting us by 
the appearance of being recherche, or far 
ſought. Thus, we would naturally fay, that 
Mr, Parnell is a poet of far greater ſimpli- 
city, in his turn of thought, than Mr. Cow- 
ley : Cicero's thoughts on moral ſubje&s are 
natural; Seneca's too refined and laboured. 
In theſe two ſenſes of Simplicity, when it 
1s oppoſed either to variety of parts, or to re- 
finement of thought, it has no proper relation 
to Style. | | 
There is a third ſenſe of Simplicity, in 
which it has reſpect to Style; and ſtands op- 


poſed to too much ornament, or pomp of 


language; as when we ſay, Mr. Locke is 
a imple, Mr. Hervey, a florid, writer; and 
it is in this ſenſe, that the /mplex,” the 
5 tenue,”” or * ſubtile genus dlicendi, is un- 
derſtood by Cicero and Qainctilian. The 
imple ſtyle, in this ſenſe, coincides with 
the plain or the neat ſtyle, which I before 
mantioned; and, therefore, requires no farther 
illuſtration, | 

But there is a fourth ſenſe: of Simplicity, 
alſo reſpecting Style; but not reſpecting the 
degree of ornament employed, ſo much as the 
eaſy and natural manner in which our lan- 
guage expreſſes our thoughts. This is quite 
different from the former ſenſe of the word 
juſt now mentioned, in which Simplicity was 
equivalent to Plainneſs: whereas, in this 
ſenſe, it is compatible with the higheſt orna- 
Homer, for inſtance, poſſeſſes this 


Simplicity 


FVV 


% » 
my 
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no writer has more ornament and beauty. 


This Simplicity, which is what we are now to 


conſider, ſtands oppoſed, not to. ornament, 
but to affectation of ornament, or appearance 
of labour about our Style; and it is a dif- 
tinguiſhing excellency in writing. Blair. 


S 22. SIMPLICITY appears eaſy. 


A writer of Simplicity expreſſes himſelf in 


ſuch a manner,, that every one thinks he 
could have written in the fame way; Horace 


— — ut fibi quivis | 
Speret idem, ſudet multum, fruſtraque laboret 
Auſus idem*®, - 5 : 


There are no marks of art in his expreſſion; 
it ſeems the very language of nature; you ſee, 


in the Style, not the writer and his labour, 
but the man, in his -own natural character. 
He may be rich in his expreſſion; he may be 
full of figures, and © 


pears to write in this manner, not becauſe 


he has ſtudied it, but becauſe it is the manner 
of expreſſion moſt natural to him. A certain 


degres of negligence, alſo, is not inconſiſtent 
with this character of ſtyle, and even not un- 


words is foreign to it: . Ille,“ ſays 
Cicero, (Orat. No. 77.) © molle quiddam, et 


* quod indicet non ingratam negligentiam 
% hominis, de re magis quàm de verbo labo- | character. La Fontaine, in his Fables; is 
* c From well-known tales ſuch fictions would 


As all might hope to imitate with eaſe; 


„ Vain.” FrzANCI1S. 


fancy; but theſe 
| flow. from him without effort; and he ap- 


| 
4 cc prefſion.“ 


0 
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Simplicity in the greateſt perfection; and yet 


& rantis 1. This is the great advantage of 
Simplicity of Style, that, like — of 
manners,. it ſhows us a man's ſentiments 
and turn of mind laid open without diſ- 
guiſe. More ſtudied and artificial manners of 
writing, however beautiful, have always this 


diſadvantage, that they exhibit an author in 


form, like a man at court, where the ſplendour 
of dreſs, and the "ceremonial of behaviour, 
conceal thoſe peculiarities Which diſtinguiſn 


one man from another. But Nr. an au- 
1 


thor of Simplicity, is like converling with 
a perſon of diſtinction at home, and with eaſe, 
** find natural manners, and # marked 
character. 1 a, Ibid,” 
: I 23. On'Natvete.. 2 16 
The higheſt degree of this Simplicity; is e- 
preſſed by a French term to which we have 
none that fully anſwers in our language, 
Nai weté. It is not egſy to give a preciſe 
idea of the import of this: word. It always 
expreſſes a ditcovery of character. I believe 
the belt account of it is given by a French 
critic, M. Marmontel, who explains it thu 
Than fort coir angialbls, jnhemans. de pate. 
guiſed openneſs, which-ſzems. to give us ſome 
degree of ſuperiority over the perſon ho 


ſhews it; a certain infantine Simplicity, 


err 
211 


ar : f | which'we love in or hearts, but which dif- 
graceful in it; for too minute an attention to | 


plays Lorne featürés of the character mat 


we think we could have art enough to 
hide; and which, therefore, always leads 


to ſmile” at the perſon Who diſcovery” his 


given as the great example of ſuch Natvgte. 
+ * Let this Style have a certain foftneſs and 


; cc eaſe, which ſhalf characteriſe a negligence, not 
«© Yet, while they ſtrive the fame ſucceſs to gain; J : 
© Should fiad their labours and their hopes in 


„e unpleaſing in an aythor who appears tö he 
„more ſolicitous about the thought than the ex- 


G 2 | | | This, 
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This, however, is to be underſtood, as de- 
ſeriptive of a particular ſpecies only of Sim- 
plicity. ur. 
9 24. Ancients eminent for Simplicity. 

155 With reſpect to Simplicity, in general, we 
may remark, that the ancient original writers 
are always the moſt eminent for it. This 
happens from a plain reaſon, that they wrote 
from the dictates of natural genius, and were 


not formed upon the labours and writings of | 


others, which is always in hazard of pro- 
ducing affectation. Hence, among the Greek 
writers, we have more models of a beau- 
tiful Simplicity than among the Roman, 
Homer, Heſiod, Anacreon, Theocritus, He- 
rodotus,. and Xenophon, are all diſtinguiſhed 
for it. Among the Romans, alſo, we have 
ſome writers of this character; particularly 
Terence, Lucretius, Phædrus, and Julius Cæ- 
far. The following paſſage of Terence's An- 
dria, is a beautiful inſtance of Simplicity of 
manner in deſcription?n 

al Ee Funus interim 
Procedit; ſequimur; ad ſepulchrum venimus ; 
In ignem impoſita eſt; fletur ; interea hzc ſoror 
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Ouam dixi, ad flammam acceffit imprudentits 

— 4 cum periculo. Ibi tum exanimatus Pam- 
hilus | Ba 

Bent lathe amorem, & celatum . 

N rrit præceps, mulierum ab igne retrahit, 

S quid agis? Cur te is per- 


23 


Mea Glycerium, inquit, 

4 ditum :; N 0 

Tum lla, ut e N facilè amp —— 
cit fe in eum, flens quam familiariter *. 

* +8 | * | 1 Ac r. I. Sc. 1, 

* 4 Meanwhile the funeral proceeds we follow; 

«© Come to the ſepulchre : the body's plac'd 

«« Upon the pile; lamented 3 whereupon. | 

« This ſiſter I, was ſpedking of, all wild, 

« Ran to the flames with periLot-her life, | 


„ * 
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All the words' here are remarkably happy 


and elegant: and convey a moſt lively pic- 


ture of the ſcene deſcribed : while, at the 
tame time, the Style appears wholly artleſs 
and unlaboure, Let us next conſider ſome 


Engliſh writers, who come under this claſs. 
Z | | N Tbid. 
$ 25. Simplicity the Chara@eriftic of T1t- 


EOTSON's Style. | : 

Simplicity is the great beauty of Arch- 
biſhop Tillotſon's manner. Tillotſon has“ 
long been admired as an eloquent writer, and 


a model for preaching. But his eloquence, if - 


* 


we can call it ſuch, has been often miſ- 
underſtood. For if we include in the idea of 
eloquence, vehemencè and ſtrength, pictureſque 
deſcription, glowing figures, or. correct ar- 
rangement of ſentences, in all theſe parts 
of oratory the Archbiſhop is exceedingly de- 
ficient. His Style is always pure, indeed, 
and perſpicuous, but careleſs and remiſs, too 
often feeble and languid; little beauty in the 
conſtruction of his ſentences, which are fre- 
quently ſuffered to drag unharmoniouſly z 
ſeldom any attempt towards ſtrength or ſu- 
blimity. But, notwithſtanding theſe defects, 
ſuch a conſtant vein of good ſenſe and piety 


runs through his works, ſuch an earneſt and 


ſerious manner, and ſo much uſeful inſtruc- 
«© There! there! the frighted Pamphilus be- 
© trays g 
© His well-difſembled and long-hidden love 
“Runs up, and takes her round the waiſt, and 
> £ cries, bl | 
* Oh! my Glycerium ! what is it you do ? 
Why, why endeavour to deſtroy yourſelf ? 
„Then ſhe, in ſuch a manner that you thence 
« Might eafily perceive their long, long love, 
c 'Threw herſelf back into his arms, and wept» 
“ Oh! how familiarly!” 
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tion, conveyed in a Style ſo pure, natural, and 
unaffected, as will juſtly recommend him to 
high regard, as long as the Engliſh language 
remains; not, indeed, as a model of the high- 
eſt eloquence, but as a ſimple and amiable wri- 
ter, whoſe manner 1s ſtrongly expreſſive of great 
goodneſs and worth, _ I obſerved before, that 
Simplicity of manner may be conſiſtent with 


ſome degree of negligence in Style ; and it is 


only the beauty of that Simplicity which 


makes the negligence of ſuch writers ſeem 


graceful. But, as appears in the Archbi- 
ſhop, negligence may ſometimes be carried 
ſo. far as to impair the beauty of Simplicity, 
and make 1t border on a flat and languid 
manner. Blair. 


§ 26, Simplicity of Sir WILLIAM TEMu- 
|  PLE's Style. 


Sir William Temple is another remarkable 


writer in the Style of Simplicity. In point 
of ornament and corre&neſs, he riſes a de- 
gree abov»-sTillotſon 3 though, for correCt- 


neſs, he is not in the higheſt rank. All is 


eaſy and flowing in him; he is exceedingly 


harmonious ; ſmoothneſs, and what may be 


called amznity, are the diftinguiſhmg cha- 
raters of his manner; relaxing, ſometimes, 
as ſuch a manner will naturally do, into a 
prolix and remiſs Style. No writer whatever 
has ſtamped upon his Style a more lively im- 
Pow of his own character. In reading 

is works, we ſeem engaged in converſation 
with him; we become thoroughly acquainted 
with him, not merely as an author, but as a 
man; and contract a friendſhip for him. He 
may be claſſed as ſtanding in the middle, be- 


| 


tween a negligent Simplicity, and the higheſt | 


degree of Ornament which this character of 
Ibid. 
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§ 27. | Simplicity of Mr. ADDISON's Style. 


Of the latter of theſe, the higheſt, moſt cor- 
rect, and ornamented degree of the ſimple” 


manner, Mr. Addiſon is beyond doubt, in the 


Engliſh language, the moſt perfect example: 

and therefore, though not without ſome faults, 

he is, on the whole, the ſafeſt model for imi- 
tation, and the freeſt from conſiderable de- 
fects, which the language affords. Perſpi- 

cuous and pure he is in the higheſt degree; 
his preciſion, indeed, not very great; yet 
nearly as great as the ſubjects which he treats 
of require: the conſtruction of his ſentences 

eaſy, agreeable, and commonly very muſical” 
carrying a character of ſmoothneſs, more 
than of ſtrength. In figurative language he 

is rich, particularly in fimilies and metaphors; 
which are ſo employed, as to render his Style 
ſplendid without being gaudy. There is not 
the leaſt affectation in his manner; we ſee no 
marks of labour; nothing forced or con- 
ſtrained; but great elegance joined with great 
eaſe and ſimplicity. He is, in particular, diſ- 
tinguiſhed by a character of modeſty and of 


politeneſs, which appears in all his writings. 


No author has a more popular and infinuat- 


ing manner; and the great regard which he 


every where ſhews for virtue and religion, 
recommends him highly. If he fails in any 
thing, it is in want of ſtrength and preciſion, 
which renders his manner, though perfectly 
ſuited to ſuch eſſays as he writes in the Spec- 
tator, not altogether a proper model for any 
of the higher and more elaborate kinds of 
compoſition. Though the public have ever 


done much juſtice to his merit, yet the nature 
of his merit has not always been ſeen in its 
true light : for, though his poetry be elegant, 
he certainly bears a higher rank among the. 
| proſe writers, than he is intitled to among the 
| G 3 


poets | 
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much higher and more original ſtrain than 
his philoſophy. The character of Sir Roger 
de FT. diſcovers more genius than the 
critique on Milton. Nair. 
S 28. Simplicity of Style newer cbearies. 
Such authors as thoſe, whoſe characters I 
have been giving, one never tires of reading. 
ere is nothing in their manner that ſtrains 


or fatigues our thoughts: we are pleaſed, 
without being dazzled by their luſtre. So 


powerful is the charm of Simplicity in an. 


author of real genius, that it atones for many 
defects, and reconciles us to many a careleſs 
expreſſion. Hence, in all the moſt excellent 


authors, both in proſe and verſe, the ſimple | 


and natural manner may be always remark- 
ed ; although, other beauties being predomi- 
nant, this wo not their — eded diſtin- 
guſhing character. T 
in the midſt of all his grandeur; and De- 
moſthenes in the midſt of all his vehemence. 
To grave and ſolemn writings, Simplicity of 
manner adds the more venerable air. Ac- 

cordingly, this has often been remarked as 
the prevailing character throughout all the 


facred Scriptures : and indeed no other cha- 


racter of Style was ſo much ſuited to the dig - 
nity of inſpiration. | Tbid. 
$ 29. Lord SHAFTSBURY deficient in Sim- 

5 plicity of Style. 

Of authors who, notwithſtanding many 
excellencies, have rendered their Style much 
leſs beautiful by want of Simplicity, I cannot 

ive a more remarkable example than Lord 
Sbaftibury. This is an author on whom I 
have made obſervations ſeveral times before; 
and ſhall now take leave of him, with giving 
his general character under this head. Con- 
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poets; and, in proſe, his humour is of a 


Thus Milton is ſimple 
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ſiderable merit, doubtleſs, he has. His works 
might be read with profit for the moral philo- 


ſophy which they contain, had he not filled 


them with ſo many oblique and invidious in- 
ſinuations againſt the Chriſtian Religion 
thrown out, too, with ſo much ſpleen and 
ſatire, as do no honour to.his memory, either 
as an author or a man. His language has 


many beauties. It is firm and ſupported in 


an uncommon degree: it is rich and muſical. 
No Englith author, as I formerly ſhewed, has 
attended ſo much to the regular conſtruction 
of his ſentences, both with reſpe& to pro- 


| priety, and with reſpect to cadence. All this 


gives ſo much elegance and pomp to his lan- 

guage, that there is no wonder it ſhould have 
been ſometimes highly admired. It is . 
hurt, however, by perpetual ſtiffneſs and af- 
fectation. This is its capital fault. His 
lordſhip can expreſs nothing with Simplicity. 
He ſeems to have conſidered it as vulgar, and 
beneath the dignity of a man of quality, to 
ſpeak like other men. Hence he is ever in 
buſkins; full of circumlocutions and artifi- 
cial elegance. In every ſentence, we ſee the 
marks of labour and. art; nothing of that 
eaſe which expreſſes a ſentiment coming natu- 
ral and warm from the heart. Of figures 
and ornament of every kind, he is exceed- 
ingly fond; ſometimes happy in them; but 
his fondneſs for them is too viſible; and 
having once laid hold of ſome metaphor or 
alluſion that pleaſed him, he knows not how 
to part with it. What is moſt wonderful, 
he was a profeſſed admirer of Simplicity; is 
always extolling it in the ancients, and cen- 
ſuring the moderns for the want of it; though 
he departs from it himſelf as far as any one 
modern whatever. Lord Shaftſbury poſſeſſed 
delicacy and refinement of taſte, to a degree 
that we may call exceſſive and ſickly _ be 

0 a 
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had little warmth of paſſion ; few ſtrong or 
vigorous feelings; and the coldneſs of his 
character led him to that artificial and ſtately 
manner which appears in his writings, He 
was fonder of nothing than of wit and rail- 
lery; hut he is far from being happy in it. 
He attempts it often, but always awkwardly ; 
he is ſtiff, even in his pleaſantry; and laughs 


in form, like an author, and not like a man *. 


From the account which I have given of 
Lord Shaftſbury's manner, it may eaſily be 
imagined, that he would miſlead many who 
blindly admired him. Nothing is more dan- 
gerous to the tribe of imitators, than an au- 
thor, who with many impoſing beauties, has 
allo ſome very conſiderable blemiſhes. This 
is fully exemplified in Mr. Blackwall of Aber- 


deen, the author of the Life of Homer, the 


Letters on Mythology, and the Court of Au: 
guitus ; a writer of conſiderable learning, and 
of ingenuity alſo ; but infected with an ex- 
travagant love of an artificial Style, and of 
that parade of language which diſtinguiſhes 
the Shaftſburean manner. 

— Having now ſaid ſo much to recommend 
Simplicity, or the eaſy and natural manner of 
writing, and having pointed out the defects of 
an oppoſite manner; in order to prevent miſ- 
takes on this ſubjeR, it is neceſſary for me to 


* It may, perhaps, be not unworthy of being 


mentioned, that the firſt edition of his Enquiry 
into Virtue was publiſhed; ſurreptitiouſly I be- 
lieve, in a ſeparate form, in the year 1699 z and 
is ſometimes to be met with: by comparing 
which with the corrected edition of the ſame 
treatiſe, as it now ſtands among his works, we ſee 
one of the moſt curiqus and uſeful examples, that 
J know, of what is called Lime Labor; the art of 
poliſhing language, breaking long ſentences, and 
working up an imperfect draught into a highly- 
finiſhed performance. 8 
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obſerve, that it is very poſſible for an author 
to write ſimply, and yet not beautifully. One 
may be free from affectation, and not have 
merit. The beautiful Simplicity ſuppoſes an 
author to poſſeſs real genius; to write with 


ſolidity, purity, and livelineſs of imagina- 
tion. In this caſe, the ſimplicity or unaf- 


fectedneſs of his manner, is the crowning or- 
nament ; it heightens every other beauty; it 
is the dreſs of nature, without which all * 
ties are imperfect. But if mere unaffected- 
neſs were ſufficient to conſtitute the beauty of 
Style, weak, trifling, and dull writers might 


often lay claim to this beauty. And ac- 


cordingly we frequently meet with pretended 
critics, who extol the dulleſt writers on ac- 
count of what they call the Chaſte Simpli- 
city of their manner z** which, in truth, is 
no other than the abſence of every ornament, 
through the mere want of genius and imagi- 
nation. We muſt diſtinguiſh, therefore, be- 


| tween that Simplicity which accompanies true 


genius, and which is perfectly compatible 
with every proper ornament of Style; and 
that which is no other than a careleſs and flo- . 
venly manner. Indeed the diſtinction is ea- 
ſily made from the effect produced. The one 
never fails to intereſt the reader; the other is 
inſipid and tireſome, Blair, 


& 30. On the Vehement STYLE. 


I proceed to mention one other manner or 
character of Style, different from any that T 
have yet ſpoken of; which may be diſtin- 
guiſhed by the name of the Vehement. This 


always implies ftrength ; and is not, by any 


means, inconſiſtent with Simplicity: but, in 
its predominant character, is diſtinguiſhable 
from either the ſtrong or the ſimple manner. 
It has a peculiar ardour ; it is a glowing 
Style; the language of a man, whoſe imagi- 
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affected by what he writes; who is therefore 


negligent of leſſer graces, but pours himſelf 


forth with the rapidity and fulneſs of a tor- 
rent. It belongs to the higher kinds of ora- 
tory; and indeed is rather expected from a 
man who 1s ſpeaking, than from one who ts 
writing in his cloſet. The orations of De- 
moſthenes furniſh the full and perfect example 
of this ſpecies cf Style. Blair, 


Lord BOLINGBROKE excelled in the 
Vehement Style. 


Among Engliſh writers, the one who has 
moſt of this character, though mixed, indeed, 
with ſeveral defects, is Lord Bolingbroke, 
Bolingbroke was formed by nature to be a 
factious leader; the demagogue of a popular 
aſſembly. Accordingly, the Style that runs 
through all his political writings, is that of 
one declaiming with heat, rather than writing 
with deliberation. | 
figures; and pours himſelf forth with great 
ampetuoſity. He is copious to a fault; 5 
the ſame thought before us in many different 
views; but generally with life and ardour. 
He is bold, rather than correct; a torrent that 
flows ſtrong, but often muddy. His ſentences 


are varied as to length and ſhortneſs; inclin- things upon our minds are faint and indiſtinct, 


ing, however, moſt to long periods, ſometimes 
including parentheſes, and frequently crowd- 
ing and heaping a multitude of things upon 


He abounds in rhetorical. 
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nation and paſſions are heated, and ſtrongly | 


one another,, as naturally happens in the 


warmth of ſpeaking. In the choice of his 
words, there is great felicity and preciſion. 
In exact conſtruction of ſentences, he is much 
inferior to Lord Shaftſbury; but greatly ſu- 
perior to him in life and eaſe. Upon the 
whole, his merit, as a writer, would have 
been very conſiderable, if his matter had 
equalled his Style, But whilſt we find many 


| 
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things to commend in the latter, in the former, 
as I before remarked, we can hardly find any 
thing to commend. In his reaſonings, for 
the moſt part, he is flimſy and falſe; in his 
political writings, factious: in what he calls 
his philoſophical ones, irreligious and ſophiſ- 
tical in the higheſt degree. Ibid. 


§ 32. Directions for forming a STYLE. 


It will be more to the purpoſe, that I con- 
clude theſe diſſertations upon Style with a few 
directions concerning the proper method of 
attaining a good Style in general; leaving the 
particular character of that Style to be either 
formed by the ſubje& on which we write, or 
prompted by the bent of genius. 

The firſt direction which I give for this 
purpoſe, is, to ſtudy clear ideas on the ſubject 
concerning which we are to write or ſpeak. 
This is a direction which may at firſt appear 
to have ſmall relation to Style, Its relation 
to it, however, is extremely cloſe. The foun- 


dation of all good Style, is good ſenſe, ac- 
companied with a lively imagination. The 


Style and thoughts of a writer are ſo in- 
timately connected, that, as I have ſeveral 
times hinted, it is frequently hard to diſtin- 
guiſh them. Wherever the impreſſions of 


or perplexed and confuſed, our Style in treat- 
ing of ſuch things will infallibly be ſo too. 
Whereas, what we conceive clearly and feel 
ſtrongly, we will naturally expreſs with clear- 
neſs and with ſtrength. This, then, we may 
be aſſured, is a capital rule as to Style, to 
think clofely of the ſubiect, till we have at- 
tained a full and diſtinct view of the matter 
which we are to clothe in words, til] we be- 
come warm and intereſted in it; then, and not 
till then, ſhall we find expreſſion begin to flow. 
Generally ſpeaking, the beſt and moit proper 

expreſſions, | 


bb A. FS Dn, 
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ſervation, Lib. viii. c. 1. 


expreſſions, are thoſe which a clear view of the 
ſubje& ſuggeſts, without much labour or en- 
quiry after them. This is Quinctilian's ob- 
« Plerumque op- 
cc tima verba rebus cohærent, et cernuntur 
& ſuo lumine. At nos quæ rimus illa, tan- 
& quam lateant ſeque ſubducant. Ita nun- 


6 quam putamus verba eſſe circa id de quo 


& dicendum eſt; ſed ex aliis locis petimus, 
c et inventis vim aſſerimus *. Blair. 


§ 33. Practice neceſſary for forming a 

| | STYLE. 

In the ſecond place, in order to form a good 
Style, the frequent practice of compoling is 
indiſpenſably neceſſary. Many rules con- 
cerning Style I have delivered; but no rules 
will anſwer the end without exerciſe and ha- 


bit. At the ſame time, it is not every ſort of 


compoſing that will improve Style. This is 
ſo far from being the caſe, that by frequent 
careleſs and haſty compoſition, we ſhall ac- 
quire certainly a very bad Style; we ſhall 
have more trouble afterwards in unlearning 
faults, and correcting negligences, than if we 
had not been accuftomed to compoſition at 


all. In the beginning, therefore, we ought to 


write flowly, and with much care. Let the 
facility and ſpeed of writing, be the fruit of 
longer practice. “ Moram et ſolicitudinem, 
ſays Quinctilian with the greateſt reaſon, L. x. 


* © The moſt proper words for the moſt part 


% adhere to the thoughts which are to be expreſſed 


« by them, and may be diſcovered as by their own 
15 light. 


« hidden, and only to be found in a corner. Hence, 
«*« inſtead of conceiving the words to lie near the 
© ſubject, we go in queſt of them to ſome other 
5 quarter, and endeavour to give force to the ex- 
„ prefſions we have found out," 


But we hunt after them, as if they were 
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c. 3. © initiis impero. Nam primum hoc 
ce conſtituendum ac obtinendum eſt, ut quam 
cc optimè ſcribamus : celeritatem dabit con- 


«© ſuetudo. Paulatim res faciliùs ſe oſtendent, 
c verba reſpondebunt, compoſitio proſeque- 
e tur. Cuncta denique et in familia bene 
ce inſtituta in officio erunt. Summa hæc eſt 


«© tur; bene ſcribendo, fit ut citd*,” Ibid, 


8 34+ Too anxious a Care about WorDs to 


be avoided. 


be an extreme in too great and anxious a care 
about Words. We muſt not retard the 
courſe of thought, nor cool the heat of. ima- 


we employ. There 1s, on certain occaſions, 


a glow of compoſition which ſhould be kept 


up, if we hope to expreſs ourſelves happily, 
though at the expence of allowing ſome inad- 
vertencies to paſs. A more ſevere examina- 
tion of theſe. muſt be left to be the work of 
correction. For if the practice of compoſition 


no leſs ſo; it is indeed abſolutely neceſſary 
to our reaping any benefit from the habit of 


* cc J enjoin that ſuch as are beginning the 
© practice of compoſition, write ſlowly, and with 
« anxious deliberation. Their great object at firſt 
«© ſhould be, to write as well as poſſible; practice 


«© will enable them to write ſpeedily, By degrees 


& matter will offer itſelf ſtill more readily ; words 
« will be at hand; compoſition will flow; every 
«© thing, as in the arrangement of a well. ordered 
“ family, will prefent itſelf in its proper place. 
6 The ſum of the whole is this: by haſty com- 
& poſition, we ſhall never acquire the art of com- 


« yrite ſpeedily,” 
G 5 compoſition. 


c rej; citd ſcribendo no fit ut benè ſcriba- 


We muſt obſerve, however, that there may 


gination, by pauſing too long on every word 


be uſeful, the laborious work of correcting is 


e poſing well; by writing well we ſhall come ta 


— — 


| = Supply us with a 
10 i ſubj 


imagined. 


— 


* 
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compoſition. What we have written. ſhould 
be laid by for ſome little time, till the ardour 
of compoſition be paſt, till the fondneſs for 
the expreſſions we have uſed be worn off, and 
the expreſſions themſelves be forgotten; and 


then reviewing our work with a cool and cri- 


tical eye, as if it were the performance of 
another, we ſhall diſcern many imperfections 
which at fir eſcaped us. 
for pruning redundancies ; for weighing, the 
arrangement of ſentknces; for attending to 
the juncture and connecting particles; and 
bringing Style into a Lake. correct, and 


ſupported form. This * Lime Labor” mult 


be ſubmitted to by all who would communi- 


cate their thoughts with proper advantage to 
others; and ſome practice in it will ſoon 
ſharpen their eye to the moſt neceſſary objects 
of attention, and render it a much more eaſy 
and practicable work than might at firſt be 
Blair. 


8 35. An Acquaintance with the beſt Authors 
neceſſary to the Formation of STYLE, 


In the third place, with reſpe& to the aſ- 
ſiſtance that is to be gained from the writings 
of others, it is obvious that we ouglit to render 
ourſelves well acquainted with the Style of 
the beſt authors. This 1s requiſite, both in 
order to form a guſt taſte in Style, and to 
Il ſtock of words on every 

ject. In reading authors with a view to 
Style, attention ſhould be given to the pecu- 
Harities of their different manners; and in 


this and former Lectures J have endeavoured 


to ſuggeſt ſeveral things that may be uſeful 
in this view. I know no exerciſe that- will 
be found more uſeful for acquiring a proper 
Style, than to tranſlate ſome paſſage from an 
eminent Engliſh author, into our own words. 


What I mean is, to take, for inſtance, ſome - 


Then is the ſeaſon | 
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page of one of Mr. Addiſon's SpeRators, and 


read it carefully over two or three times, till 
we have got a firm hold of the thoughts con- 
tamed in it; then to lay aſide the book; to 
attempt to write out the paſſage from memory, 
in the beſt way we can; and having done ſo, 
next to open the book, and compare what we 
have written with the Style of the author. 
Such an exerciſe will, by compariſon, thew 
us where the defects of our Style lie-; will 
lead us to the proper attentions for rectifying 
them; and, among the different ways in Which 
the fame thought may be expreſſed, will make 
us perceive that which is the moſt beautiful. 


Ibid. 
$ 36. A ſervile Imitation to be avoided, 


In the fourth place, I muſt caution, at the 
ſame time, againſt a ſervile imitation of any 
one author whatever. This is always dan- 
gerous. It hampers genius; it is likely to 
produce a ſtiff manner; and thoſe who are 
given to cloſe imitation, generally imitate an 
author's faults as well as his beauties No 
man will ever become a good writer, or ſpeak- 
er, who has not ſome degree of confidence to 
follow his own genius. We ought to be- 
ware, in particular, of adopting any author's 
noted phraſes, or tranſcribing paſſages from 
him. Such a habit will prove fatal to all 
genuine compoſition, Infinitely better it is 
to have ſomething that is our own, though of 
moderate beauty, than to affect to ſhine in 
borrowed ornaments, which will, at laſt, be- 
tray the utter poverty of our genius. On 
theſe heads of compoſing, correcting, reading, 
and imitating, I adviſe every ftudent of ora- 
tory to conſult what Quinctilian has delivered 


in the Tenth Book of his Inſtitutions, where he 
will find a variety of excellent obſervations and 
Ibid. 
37. 


directions, that well deſerve attention. 
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$ 37. STYLE muſt be adapted to the 
Subject. . 


In the fifth place, it is an obvious but ma- 
terial rule, with reſpect to Style, that we al- 
ways ſtudy to adapt it to the ſubject, and alſo 
to the capacity of our hearers, if we are to 
ſpeak in public. Nothing merits the name 
of eloquent or beautiful, which is not ſulted 


to the occaſion, and to the perſons to whom 
it is addreſſed. 


It is to the laſt degree awk- 
ward and abfurd, to attempt a poetical florid 
Style, on occaſions when it ſhould be our bu- 
tineſs only to argue and reaſon ; or to ſpeak 
with e:aborate pomp of expreſſion, before per- 
ſons who comprehend nothing of it, and who 
can only ſtare at our unſeaſonable magnifi- 
cence, 'Thele are defects not ſo much in 
point of Style, as, what is much worſe, in 
point of common ſenſe. When we begin to 
write, or ſpeak, we ought previouſly to fix in 
our minds a clear conception of the end to 
be aimed at; to keep this ſteadily in our view, 
and to ſuit our Style to it. If we do not ſa- 
rifice to this great object every ill-timed 
ornament that may occur to our fancy, we are 
unpardonable; and, though children and fools 
may admire, men of ſenſe will laugh at us and 
our Style. Blair. 


5 38. Attention to STYLE muſt not detrac? 


from Attention to THOUGHT, 


In the laſt place, I cannot conclude the 
ſubje& without this admonition, that, in any 
Eaſe, and on any occaſion, attention to Style 
mult not engroſs us ſo much, as to detract 
from a higher degree of attention to the 
Thoughts. Curam verborum,” ſays the 
great Roman Critic, © rerum volo eſſe ſoli- 


N 


| 
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ments of Style to recommend it, as are manly, 


non exiſtimabit ad curam ſuam pertinere. 


& your matter be ſolicitous,”? 


% wich the glow of health and ftrength.” 


writing, ſeems to lean more to ay fn than to 


c ſtudy eloquence. They ought to conſult the 
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« citudinem . A direction the more 
neceſſary, as the preſent taſte of the age, in 


Thought. It is much eaſier to dreſs up tri- 
vial and common ſentiments with ſome beauty 
of expreſſion, than to afford a fund of vigo- 
rous, ingenious, and uſeful thoughts. The - 
latter requires true genius; the — 

be attained by induſtry, with the help of very 
ſuperficial parts. Hence we find ſo many 
writers frivolouſly rich in Style, but wretch- 
edly poor in ſentiment. The public ear is 
now ſo much accuſtomed to a correct and or- 
namented Style, that no writer can, with 
ſafety, neglect the ſtudy of it. But he is a 
contemptible one, who does not look to ſome- 
thing beyond it; who does not = the chief 
ſtreſs upon his matter, and employ ſuch orna- 


not foppiſh, ** Majore. animo,” ſays the 
writer whom I have ſo often quoted, - aggre- 
« dienda eſt eloquentia; quz ſi toto corpore 
ce valet, ungues polire et capillum componere, 


“ Ornatus et virilis et fortis et ſanctus fit; 
c nec effeminatam levitatem et fuco emen- 
ce titum colorem amet; ſanguine et viribus 
& niteat T.“ | Lid. 


ö 
* e To your expreſſion be attentive; but about 


* A higher ſpirit aught to animate thoſe who 


cc health and ſoundneſs of the whole body, rather 
te than bend their attention to ſuch trifling objects 
dc as paring the nails and drefling the hair. Let 
& ornament be manly and chaſte, without effemĩ- 
“ nate gaiety, or artifigial colouring, let it ſhine 
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F 39. Of the Riſe of Poetry among the 
, ROMANS. 


The Romans, in the infancy of their ſtate," 


were entirely rude and unpoliſhed. They 
came from ſhepherds; they were increaſed 
from the refuſe of the nations around them; 
and their manners agreed with their original. 
As they lived wholly on tilimg their ground 
at home, or on plunder from their neighhours, 
war was their bnſineſs, and agriculture the 
chief art they followed. Long after this, 
when they had ſpread their conqueſts over a 
great part of Italy, and began to make a 
conſiderable figure in the world,—even their 
great men retained a roughneſs, which they 


raiſed into a virtue, by calling it Roman 


Spirit; and which might often much better 
have been called Roman Barbarity. It ſeems 
to me, that there was more of auſterity than 
Juſtice, and more of inſolence than courage, in 
ſome of their moſt celebrated actions. Bow 


ever that be, this is certain, that they were at 


firſt a nation of ſoldiers and huſbandmen : 
rouphneſs was Jong an applauded character 
among them; and a fort of ruſticity reigned, 
even in their ſenate-houſe. ; 

In a nation originally of ſuch a temper as 
this, tiken up almoſt always in extending their 
territories, very often in ſettling the balance of 
power among themſelves, and not unfrequently 
in both theſe at the ſame time, it was long 
before the politer arts made any appearance; 
and very long before they took root or flou- 
riſned to any degree. Poctry was the firſt 
that did ſo; but ſuch a poetry, as one might 
expect among a warlike, buſted, unpoliſhed 
people. | 

Not to enquire about the ſongs of triumph, 
mentioned even in Romulus's time, there was 
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certainly ſomething of poetry among them 
in the next reign under Numa : a prince, who 
pretended to converſe with the Mules, as well 
as with Egeria; and who might poſſibly 
himſelf have made the verſes which the Salian 
prieſts ſung in'his time. Pythagoras, either 
in the ſame reign, or if you pleafe ſome time 
after, gave the Romans a tincture of poetry 
as well as of philoſophy ; for Cicero aſſures us, 
that the Pythagoreans made great uſe of poetry 
and muſic : and probably they, like our old 
Druids, delivered moſt of their precepts in 
verſe. Indeed the chief employment of poetry, 
in that and the following ages, among the 
Romans, was of a religious kind. Their 
very prayers, and-perhaps their whole liturgy, 
was poetical. They had alſo a fort of pro- 
phetic or ſacred writers, who ſeem to have 


| wrote generally in verſe ; and were ſo nume- 


rous, that there were above two thouſand of 
their volumes remaining even to Auguſtus's 
time. They had a kind of plays too, in theſe 
early times, derived from what they had ſeen 
of the Tuſcan actors, when ſent for to Rome 
to expiate a plague that raged 1n the city. 
Theſe ſeem to have been either like our dumb- 
ſhews, or elſe a kind of extempore farces; a 
thing to this day a good deal in uſe all over 
In-a more particular 
manner add to theſe, that extempore kind of 
jeſting dialogues begun at their harveſt and 
vintage feaſts ; and carried on ſo rudely and 
abuſively afterwards, as to occaſion a very 
ſevere law to reſtrain their licentiouſneſs—and 
thoſe lovers of poetry and good eating, who 
ſeem to have attended the tables of the richer 
fort, much like the old provincial poets, or 
our own Britiſh bards, and ſang there, to 
ſome inſtrument of muſic, the atchievements 


| of their anceſtors, and the noble deeds of thoſe 


who 
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who had gone before them, to inflame others 
to follow their great examples. 

Ihe names of almoſt all theſe poets ſleep in 
peace with alt their works; and, if we may 
take the word of the other Roman writers of a 


better age, it is no great loſs to us. One of 


their beſt poets repreſents them as very obſcure 
and very contemptible; one of their beſt hif- 
torians aves-s quoting them, as too barbarous 
for politer ears; and one of their moſt judi- 
cious emperors ordered the greateſt part of 
their writings to be burnt, that the world might 
be troubled with them no longer. 
All theſe poets therefore may very well be 
dropt in the account: there being nothing 
remaining of their works; and probably no 
merit to be found in them, if they had re- 
mained. And fo we may date the beginning 
of the Roman poetry from Livius Androni- 
cus, the firſt of their poets of whom any thing 
does remain tous; and from whom the Ro- 
mans themſelves ſeem to have dated the be- 
ginning of their poetry, even in the Auguſtan 
age. | 
The firſt kind of poetry that was followed 
with any ſucceſs among the Romans, was that 
for the ſtage. They were a very religious 
people; and ſtage plays in thoſe times made 
no inconſiderable part in their public devo- 
tions; it is hence, perhaps, that the greateſt 


have any remains, and indeed almoſt all of 
them, are dramatic poets. HFßpence. 


& 40. Of Livius, Nvrus, and ENNIUs. 
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have got whatever reputation he had, rather 
as their firſt, than as a good writer; for 
Cicero, who admired theſe old poets more 
than they were afterwards admired, is forced 
to give up Livius; and fays, that his pieces 
did not deſerve a ſecond reading. He was for 
{ome time the ſole writer for the ſtage; till 
Nzvius roſe to rival him, and probably far 
exceeded his maſter. Nzvius ventured too on 
an epic, or rather an hiſtorical poem, on. the 
firſt Carthaginian war. Ennius followed his 
ſteps in this, as well as in the dramatic way; 
and ſeems to have excelled him as much as he 
had excelled Livius; ſo much at leaſt, that 
Lucretius ſays of him, „ That he was the 
firſt of their poets who deſerved a laſting crown 
from the Muſes.” Theſe three poets were 
actors as well as poets ; and ſeem all of them 
to have wrote whatever was wanted for the 
ſtage, rather than'to have conſulted their own 
turn or genius. Each of them publiſhed, 
ſometimes tragedies, ſometimes comedies, and 
ſometimes a kind of dramatic ſatires; ſuch 
ſatires, I ſuppoſe, as had been occaſioned by 
the extempore poetry that had been in faſhion 
the century belare them. All the moſt cele- 
brated dramatic writers of antiquity excel 
only in one kind. There is no tragedy of 
Terence, or Menander; and no comedy of 


Actius, or Euripedes. But theſe firſt drama- 
number of their oldeſt poets, of whom we | 


tic poets, ameng the Romans, attempted 
every thing indifferently; juſt as the pre- 
ſent fancy, or the demand of the people, led 
them. | 

The quiet the Romans enjoyed after the 


The foremoſt in this liſt, were Livius, Nz- | ſecond Punic war, when they had humbled 
vius, and Ennius. Livius's firft play (and | their great rival Carthage ; and their carrying 
it was the firſt written play that ever appeared on their conqueſts afterwards, without any 
at Rome, whence perhaps Horace calls him | great difficulties, into Greece,—gave them 
Livius Scriptor) was acted in the 514th year | leiſure and opportunities for making very 
from the building of the city. He ſeems to | great improvements in their Jonny Their 

: : ramatic 
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| beſt of all the comic writers they ever had. 


ſteadineſs and judgment; they followed one 
point of viewz they had the benefit of the 
excellent patterns the Greek writers had ſet 
them; and formed themſelves on thoſe mo- 
dels. . Spence. 


8 41. Of Plaurus. 


Plautus was the firſt that conſulted his own 
genius, and confined himſelf to that ſpecies 
of dramatic writing, for which he was the beſt 
fitted by nature, Indeed his comedy (like 
the old comedy at Athens) is of a ruder kind, 
and far enough from the poliſh; that was after- 
wards given it among the Romans. His 
jeſts are often rough, and his wit coarſe ; but 
there is a ſtrength and ſpirit in him, that 
make one read him with pleaſure, at leaſt he 
is much to be commended for being the firſt 
that confidered what he was moſt capahle of 
exceiling in, and not endeavouring to ſhine 
in too many different ways at once, Cæcilius 
followed his example in this particular; but 
improved their comedy fo much beyond him, 
that he is named by Cicero, as perhaps the 


This high character of him was not for his 
language, which is given up by Cicero him- 
felf as faulty and incorrect; but either for the 
dignity of his characters, or the ſtrength and 
weight of his ſentiments. Thid. 


§ 42. Of TERENCE, 


Terence made his firſt appearance when 
Cæcilius was in high reputation. It is ſaid, 
that when he offered his firit play to the Ediles, 
they ſent him with it to Cæcilius for his judg- 
ment of the piece. Czcilius was at ſupper 
when he came to him; and as Terence was 
dreſt very meanly, he was placed on a little 


ſtool, and delired to read away: but upon his 
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dramatic writers began to act with more 
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having read a very few lines only, Cæcilius 
altered his behaviour, and placed him next 
himſelf at the table. They all admired him 
as a riſing genius; and the applauſe he re- 
ceived from the public, anſwered the compli- 
ments they had made him in private. His 
Eunuchus, in particular, was acted twice in 
one day; and he was paid more for that piece 
than ever had been given before for a comedy: 
and yet, by the way, it was not much above 
thirty pounds. We may ſee by that, and 
the reſt of his plays which remain to us, to 
what a degree of exactneſs and elegance tlie 
Roman Comedy was arrived in his time. 
There is a beautiful ſimplicity, which reigns 
through all his works. There is no ſearch- 
ing after wit, and no oftentation of ornament 
in him. Atl his ſpeakers ſeem to fay juſt 
what they ſhould ſay, and no more. The 
ſtory is always going on; and goes on juſt as 
it ought, This whole age, long before Te- 
rence and long after, is rather remarkable for 
ſtrength than beauty in writing. Were we 
to compare it with the following age, the 
compoſitions of this would appear to thoſe of 
the Auguſtan, as the Doric order in building 
if compared with the Corinthian ; but Te- 
rence's work is to thoſe of the Auguſtan age, 
as the Ionic is to the Corinthian order: it is 
not ſo ornamented, or fo rich; but nothing 
can be more exact and pleaſing. The Ro- 
man language itſelf, in his hands, ſeems to 
be improved beyond what one could ever ex- 
pect; and to be advanced almoſt a hundred 
years forwarder than the times he lived in. 
There are ſome who look upon this as one of 
the ſtrange phenomena in the learned world: 
but it is a phænomenon which may be well 
enough explained from Cicero. He ſays, 
ee that in ſeveral families the Roman lan- 
guage was ſpoken in perfection, even in 


| ; thoſe 


| 
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thoſe times; 
the families of the Lælii and the Scipio's. 
Every one knows that Terence was extremely 
intimate in both theſe families : and as the 
language of his pieces is that of familiar con- 
verſation, he had indeed little more to do, 
than to write as they talked at their tables, 
Perhaps, too, he was obliged to Scipio and 
Lz#lius, for more than their bare converſa- 


* 


tions, That is not at all impoſſible; and | 


indeed the Romans themſelves ſeem generally 
to have imagined that he was aſſiſted by 
them in the writing part too. If it was really 
fo, that will account (till better for the ele- 


gance of the language in his plays: becauſe 


Terence himſelf was born out of Italy; and 
though he was brought thither very young, 
he received the firſt part of his education in a 
family, where they might not ſpeak with 
fo much correctneſs as Lælius and Scipio had 
been uſed to from their very infancy. Thus 
much for the language of Terence's plays : as 
for the reſt, it ſeems, from what he ſays him- 
ſelf, that his moſt uſual method was to take 
his plans chiefly, and his characters wholly, 
from the Greek comic poets. Thoſe who 
ſay that he tranſlated all the comedies of Me- 
nander, certainly carry the matter too far. 
They were probably more than Terence ever 
wrote. Indeed this would be more likely to 
be true of Atranius than Terence; though, I 


ſuppoſe, it would ſcarce hold, were we to 


take both of them together. Spence. 
§ 43. Of AFRANIUS, 
We have a very great loſs in the works 
of Afranius: for he was regarded, even in 
the Auguſtan Age, as the moſt exact imitator 


of Menander. He owns himſelf, that he had 
no reſtraint in copying him; or any other of 


the Greek comic writers, wherever they ſet 
| | 
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and inſtances particularly in 


perſons were Roman, as Terence's were 


Grecian, This was looked upon as ſo ma- 


terial a point in thoſe days, that it made 
two different ſpecies of comedy. Thoſe on. a 
Greek itory were called, Palliatz ; and thoſe 


on a Roman, Togatæ. Terence excelled all 


the Roman poets in the former, and Afra- 
nius in the latter, | Ibid. © 


$44. Of Pacuvius and ACTIUS. 


About the ſame time that comedy was im- 
proved fo conſiderably, Pacuvius and Actius 
(one a cotemporary of Terence, and the 


other of Afranius) carried tragedy as far 
towards perieCtion as it ever arrived in Ro- 


man hands. The ſtep from Ennius to Pacu- 
vius was a very great one; ſo great, that 


he was reckoned, in Cicero's time, the beſt of 


all their tragic poets. Pacuvius, as well 
as Terence, enjoyed the acquaintance and 


friendſhip of Lælius and Scipio: but he did 


not profit ſo much by it, as to the im- 
provement of his language. Indeed his ſtyle 
was not to be the common converſation ſtyle, 


as Terence's was; and all the ſtiffenings given 


to it, might take juſt as much from its ele- 


gance as they added to its dignity. What is 


remarkable in him, is, that he was almoſt 
as eminent for painting as he was for poetry. 


He made the decorations for his own plays; 


and Pliny ſpeaks of ſome paintings by him, 
in a temple of Hercules, as the moſt cele- 


| brated work of their kind, done by any Ro- 


man of condition after Fabius Pictor. Actius 
began to publiſh when Pacuvius was leaving 


off: his language was not ſo fine, nor his 


verſes ſo well-turned, even as thoſe of his 


ar my There is a remarkable ſtory of 
1 


im in an old critic, which, as it may give 
ſome light into their different manners of 
| writing, 


*. 
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him a good example. Afranius's ſtories and 


| 
| 
j 
| 
| 
| 
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writing, may be worth relating. Pacuvius, in 
his old age, retired to Tarentum, to enjoy the 
foft air and mild winters of that place. As 
Actius was. obliged, on ſome affairs, to make 
a journey into Aſia, he took Tarentum in his 
way, and ſtaid there ſome days with Pa- 
cuvius. It was in this viſit that he read 
his tragedy of Atreus to him, and deſired 


his opinion of it. Old Pacuvius, after hear 


ing it out, told him very honeſtly, that the 
poetry was ſonorous and majeſtic, but that it 
ſeemed to him too ſtiff and harſh. Actius re- 
plied, that he was himſelf very ſenſible of that 
fault in his writings ; but that he was not at 
all ſorry for it: „ for,” ſays he, „I have 
always been of opinion, that it is the ſame 
with writers as with fruits; among which, 
thoſe that are moſt ſoft and palatable, de- 
cay the ſooneſt; whereas thoſe of a rough 
_ taſte laſt the longer, and have the finer reliſh, 
| when once they come to be mellowed by 
time. — Whether this ſtyle ever came to be 
thus mellowed, I very much doubt; however 
that was, it is a point that ſeems generally 
allowed, that he and Pacuvins were the two 
beſt tragic poets the Romans ever had. 
3 2: . Spence. 


& 45. Of the Riſe of Satire: Of Luci- 
LIiUs, LuUCRETIUs, and CATULLUS. 
All this while, that is, for above one hun- 

dred years, the ſtage, as you ſee, was almoſt 

ſolely in poſſeſſion of the Roman poets. It 
was now. time for the other kinds of poetry 
to haye their turn; however, the firſt that 
ſprung up and flouriſhed to any degree, was 

| fill a cyon trom the ſame root, What I 

mean, 1s Satire ; the produce of the gid co- 

medy. This kind of poetry had been at- 
tempted in a different manner by ſome of 
the former writers, and in particular by En- 
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nius : but it was ſo altered and ſo improved 
by Lucilius, that he was called the inventor of 
it. This was a kind of poetry wholly of the 
Roman growth; and the only one they had 
that was ſo; and even as to this, Lucilius 
improved a good deal by the fide lights he 
borrowed from the old comedy at Athens. 
Not Jong after, Lueretius brought their poetry 
acquainted with philoſophy : and Catullus be- 
gan to ſhew the Romans ſomething of theexcel- 
ence of the Greek lyrie poets. Lucretius diſeo- 

vers a great deal of ſpirit wherever his ſubject 
will give him leave; and the firſt moment he 
ſteps a little aſide from it, in all his digreſſions, 
he is fuller of life and fire, and appears to 
have been of a more poetical turn, than Virgil 
himſelf; which is partly acknowledged in the 


fine compliment the latter ſeems to pay him 
in his Georgics. 


His ſubject often obliges 
him to go on heavily for an hundred lines to- 
gether: but wherever he breaks out, he 
breaks out like lightning from a dark cloud 
all at once, with force and brightneſs. His 
character, in this, agrees with what is ſaid of 
him : that a philtre he took had given him a 
frenzy, and that he wrote in his lucid in- 
tervals. He and Catullus wrote, when letters 
in general began to flouriſh at Rome much 
more than ever they had done. Catullus was 
too wiſe to rival him ; and was the moſt ad- 
mired of all his cotemporaries, in all the 
different ways of writing he attempted. His 
odes perhaps are the leaſt valuable part of his 
works. The ſtrokes of ſatire in his epigrams 
are very*evere; and the deſcriptions in his 
Idylliums, very full and pictureſque. He 
paints ſtrongly; but all his paintings have 
more of force than elegance, and put one 

more in mind of Homer than Virgil. 
With theſe I ſhall chuſe to cloſe the firſt age 
of the Roman poetry: an age more _ 
Able 
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able for ſtrength than for refinement in writ- 


ing. I have dwelt longer on it perhaps than 
| lovught; but the order and ſucceſſion of theſe 
poets wanted much to be ſettled: and I was 
obliged to ſay ſomething of each of them, be- | 
cauſe I may have recourſe to each on ſome 
occaſion or another, in ſhewing you my col- 
lection. All that remains to us of the poeti- 


cal works of this age, are the miſcellaneous | 


poems of Catullus ; the philoſophical poem of 
Lucretius; ſix comedies by Terence; and 
twenty by Plautus. Of all the reſt, there is 
nothing left us, except ſuch paſſages from 
their works as happened to be quoted by the 
ancient writers, and particularly by Cicero 
and the old critics, | Spence. 


§ 46. Of the Criticiſms of CICERO, Ho- 
Rack, and QUINCTILIAN on te above 
Writers. 5 


The beſt way to ſettle the characters and 
merits of theſe poets of the firſt age, where ſo 
little of their own works remains, is by con- 
ſidering what is {aid of them by the other Ro- 
man writers, who were well acquainted with 
their works. The beſt of the Roman critics 
we can conſult now, and perhaps the beſt 
they ever had, are Cicero, Horace, and 
Quinctilian. If we compare their ſentiments 
of theſe poets together, we ſhall find a diſa- 
greement in them ; but a diſagreement which 
I think may be accounted for, without an 
great difficulty. Cicero (as he lived before 
the Roman poetry was brought to perfection, 
and poſſibly as no very good judge of poetry 
himſelf) ſeems to think more highly of them 
than the others. He gives up Livius in- 
deed; but then he makes it up in commend- 
ing Nevins. All the other comic poets 
he quotes often with reſpe&; and as to the 
tragic, he carries it ſo far as to ſeem ſtrongly 
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inclined to oppoſe old Ennius to ZEſchilus, 


the more elderly fort of N 


I have been ſpeaking of, except Lucilius, Lu- 


another piece of his, which turns pretty much 


that he had a good deal of wit; but 
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Pacuvius to Sophocles, and Actius to Euri- 
pides.— This high notion of the old poets 
was probably the general faſhion in his time; 
and it continued afterwards (eſpecially among 
le) in the Au- 
guſtan age; and indeed much longer. Ho- 
race, in his epiſtle to Auguſtus, combats it as 
a vulgar error in his time; and perhaps it 
was an error from which that prince himſelf 
was not wholly free. However that be, Ho- 
race, on this occaſion, enters into the queſtion 
very fully, and with a good deal of warmth. 
The character he gives of the old dramatic 
poets (which indeed includes all the poets 


cretius, and Catullus) is perhaps rather too 
ſevere, He ſays, That their language was 
in a great degree ſuperannuated, even in his 
time; that they are often negligent and in- 
correct; and that there is generally a Ciffneſs 
in their compoſitions : that people indeed 
might pardon theſe things in them, 'as the 
fault of the times they lived in; but that 
it was provoking they ſhould think of com- 
mending them for thoſe very faults.“ In 


on the ſame ſubject, he gives Lucilius's cha- 
racter much in the ſame manner. He own 


* 
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it is rather of the farce kind, than true gen- 
teel wit. He is a rapid writer, and has a 
great many good things in him; but is often 
very ſuperfluous and incorrect; his language 
is daſhed affectedly with Greek; and his 
verſes are hard and unharmonious. —Quinc- 
tilian ſteers the middle way between both. 
Cicero perhaps was a little miſled by his 
nearneſs to their times; and Horace by his 
ſubject, which was profeſſedly to ſpeak againſt 
the old writers. Quinctilian, therefore, does 

not 
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not commend them ſo generally as Cicero, 
nor ſpeak againſt them ſo Srongly as Horace 
and is perhaps more to be depanded upon, in 


this caſe, than either of them. He compares 


the works of Ennius to ſome ſacred grove, in 
which the old oaks look rather venerable than 
pleaſing. He commends Pacuvius and Ac- 
tius, for the ſtrength of their language and 
the force of their ſentiments; but ſays, 
ec they wanted that poliſh which was ſet 
on the Roman poetiy. afterwards.” He 
fpeaks of Plautus and Czcilius, as ap- 
pizuded writers; of Terence as a moſt ele- 
gant, and of Afranius, as an excellent one; 
but they all, ſays he, fall infinitely ſhort of 
the grace and beauty which is to be found in 
the Attic writers of comedy, and which 1s 

rhaps peculiar to the dialect they wrote in. 
To conclude : According to him, Lucilius is 


too much cried up by many, and too much 


run dgwn by Horace; Lucretius is more to 
be read for his matter than for his ſtyle; and 
Catullus is remarkable in the ſatirical part 
of his works, but ſcarce ſo in the reſt of 
bis lyric poetry. © Spence. 


8 47. Of the flouriſhing State "of Poetry | 


among the ROMANS. 


The firſt age was only as the dawning of 
the Roman poetry, in compariſon of the clear 
full light that opened all at once atterwards, 
under Auguſtus Cæſar. The ftate, which 
had been fo long tending towards a monarchy, 
was quite ſettled down to that form by this 
prince. When he had no longer any dan- 
gerous opponents, he grew mild, or at leaſt 
concealed the cruelty of his temper. 

ave peace and quiet to the people that were 
| Fallen into his hands; and looked kindly on 
the improvement of all the arts and elegancies 
of life among them. He had a miniſter, too, 


He 
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under him, who (though a very bad writer 
himſelf) knew how to encourage the beſt; 
and who admitted the beſt poets, in par- 
ticular, into a very great ſhare of friend- 
ihip and intimacy with him. Virgil was one 
of the foremoſt in this lift ; who, at his firſt 
ſetting out, grew ſoon their molt applauded 
writer for genteel paſtorals : then gave them 
the moſt beautiful and moſt correct poem 
that ever was wrote in the Roman language, 
in his rules of agriculture (fo beautiful, that 
ſome of the ancients ſeem to accuſe Virgil of 
having ftudied beauty too much in that piece); 
and Jaſt of all, undertook a political poem, 
in ſupport of the new eſtabliſhment. I have 
thought this to be the intent of the Æneid, 


ever ſince I firſt read Boſſu; and the more 


one conſiders it, the more I think one is con- 


firmed in that opinion. Virgil is ſaid to have 
begun this poem the very year that Auguſtus 
was freed from his great rival Anthony : the 
government of the Roman empire was to be 
wholly in him: and though he choſe to 
be called their father, he was, in every thing 
but the name, their king. This monarchical 
form of government muſt naturally be apt to 
diſpleaſe the people. Virgil ſeems to have 
laid the plan of his poem to reconcile them to 
it. He takes advantage of their religious 
turn ; and of ſome old prophecies that muſt 
have been very flattering to the Roman 
people, as promiling them the empire of the 
whole world: he weaves this in with the 
moſt probahle „ of their origin, that of 


their being de{cerfed from the Trojans. To 


be a little more particular: Virgil, in his 
ZEneid, ſhews that Æneas was called into 
their country by , the expreſs order of the 
Gods; that he was made king of it, by 
the will of heaven, and by all the human 
rights that could be; that there was an unin- 

| No terrupted 
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terrupted ſucceſſion of, kings from him to 
Romulus ; that his heirs were to reign there 
for ever; and that the Romans, under them, 


were to obtain the monarchy of the world. 


It appears from Virgil, and the other Roman 
writers, that Julius Cæſar was of the royal 
race, and that Auguſtus was his ſole heir. 
The natural reſult, of all this is, that the pro- 
miſes made to the Roman people, in and 
through this race, terminating in Auguſtus, 
the Romans, if they would obey 


obedience to the new eſtabliſhment under that 
prinee. As odd a ſcheme as this may ſeem 
now, it is ſcarce ſo odd as that of ſome 
people among us, who. perſuaded themſelves, 
that an abſolute obedience was owing to our 
kings, on their ſuppoſed deſcent from ſome 
unknown patriarch ; and yet that had its ef- 
fe& with many, about a century ago; and 
ſeems not to have quite loſt all its influence, 
even in our remembrance. However that be, 
I think it appears plain enough, that the two 
great points aimed at by Virgil in his ZEneid, 
were to maintain their old religious tenets, 
and to ſupport the new form of government in 
the family of the Cæſars. That poem there- 

ore may very well be conſidered as a religious 
and political work; or rather (as the vulgar 
religion with them was ſcarce any thing more 
than an engine of ſtate) it may fairly enough 
be conſidered as a work merely political. If 
this was the caſe, Virgil was not ſo highly 
encouraged by * = and Mzmzcenas for 
nothing. To ſpeak a little more plainly : 
He wrote in the ſervice of the new uſurpation 
on the ſtate: and all that can be offered in 
vindication of him, in this light, is, that the 
uſurper he wrote for, was grown a tame one 
and that the temper and bent of their conſt1- 
tution, at that time, was fuch, that the reins 


the Gods, 
and be maſters of the world, were to yield 
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of government muſt have fallen into the hands 
of ſome one perſon or another; and might 

robably, on any new revolution, have fallen 
into the hands of ſome one leſs mild and in- 
dulgent than Auguſtus was, at the time when 
Virgil wrote this poem in his ſervice. But 
whatever may be faid of his reaſons for writ< 
ing it, the poem itſelf has been highly ap- 
plauded in all ages, from its firſt ap ce 
to this day; and though left unfiniſhed by its 
author, has been always reckoned as much 
ſuperior to all the other epic poems among 
the Romans, as Homer's is among the 
Greeks. Spence. 


$ 48. Obſervations on the ZEXELD, and the 
' Author's Genius. 5 
It preſerves more to us of the religion 
of the Romans, than all the other Latin poets 
(excepting only Ovid) put together: and 
2 us the forms and appearances of their 
eities, as ſtrongly as if we had ſo many 
pictures of them preſerved to us, done by 
ſome of the beſt hands in the Auguſtan age. 
It is remarkable, that he is commended by 
ſome of the ancients themſelves, for the 
ſtrength of his imagination as to this par- 
ticular, though in general that is not his 
character, ſo much as exactneſs. He was 
certainly the moſt corre&t poet even of his 
time; in which all falſe. thoughts and idle 
ornaments in writing were diſcouraged ;- and 
it is as certain, that there is but little of in- 
vention in his ZEneid ; much leſs, I believe, 
than is generally imagined. Almoſt all the 
little facts in it are built on hiſtory; and 
even as to the particular lines, no one per- 
haps ever borrowed more from the poets that 
preceded him, than he did. He goes ſo far 
back as to old Ennius; and often inſerts 
whole verſes from him, and ſome other of 
their 
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their ſtyle, did not hinder him much in this: 
for he was a particular lover of their old lan- 
guage; and no doubt inſerted many more an- 
tiquated words in his poem, than we can 
diſcover at preſent. Judgment is his diſ- 
tinguiſhing character: and his great excel- 
lence conſiſted in chuſing and ranging things 
aright, Whatever he borrowed he had the 


{kill of making his own, by weaving it ſo 


well into his work, that it looks all of a 


piece; even thoſe parts of his poems, where - 


this may be moſt practiſed, reſembling a fine 
piece of Moſaic, in which all the parts, 
though of ſuch different marbles, unite toge· 
ther; and the various ſhades. and colours are 
ſo artfully diſpoſed” as to melt off inſenſibly 
into one another. 

One of the greateſt beauties in Virgil's pri- 
vate character was, his modefty and good- 
nature. He was apt to think humbly of 
himſelf, and handſomely of others : and was 
ready to ſhew his love of merit, even where it 
might ſeem to claſh with his own. He was 
the firſt who recommended Horace to Mæ- 
cenas. Spence. 


8 49. Of HoRace. 


Horace was the fitteſt man in the world 
for a court where wit was ſo particularly en- 
couraged. No man ſeems to have had more, 
and all of the genteeleſt ſort; or to have been 


better acquainted with mankind. His gaiety, 


and even his debauchery, made him ſtill the 
more agreeable to Mzcenas : ſo that it is 
no wonder that his acquaintance with that 
miniſter grew up to ſo high a degree of friend- 
ſhip, as 1s very uncommon between a firſt mi- 
niſter and a poet; and which had poſſibly ſuch 
an effect on the latter, as one ſhall ſcarce ever 

hear of between any two friends, the moſt on a 
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level: for there is ſome room to conjecture, 
that he haſtened himſelf out of this world to 


accompany his great friend in the next. Ho- 


race has been moſt generally celebrated for 
his lyric poems; in which he far excelled all 


the Roman poets, and perhaps was no un- 


worthy rival of ſeveral of the Greek: which 
ſeems to have been the height of his ambition. 
His next point of merit, as it has been uſually 
reckoned, was his refining ſatire; and bring- 
ing it from the coarſeneſs and harſhnefs of 
Lucilius to that genteel, eaſy manner, which 
he, and perhaps nobody but he 00 one per- 


ſon more in all the ages ſince, has ever poſ- 


ſeſſed. I do not remember that any one of 
the ancients ſays any thing of his epiſtles: 
and this has made me ſometimes imagine, that 
his epiſtles and ſatires might originally have 
paſſed under one and the ſame name; perhaps 
that of Sermones. They are generally writ- 
ten in a ſtyle approaching to that of converſa- 
tion; and are ſo much alike, that ſeveral of 
the ſatires might juſt as well he called epiſtles, 


as ſeveral of his epiſtles have the ſpirit of ſa- 


tire in them. This latter part of his works, 
by whatever name you pleaſe to call them 


. (whether ſatires and epiſtles, or diſcourſes in 


verſe on moral and familiar ſubje&s) is what, 
I muſt own, I love much better even than the 
lyric part of his works. Tt 1s in theſe that he 
ſhews that talent for criticiſm, in which he fo 
very much excelled ; eſpecially in his long epiſ- 
tle to Auguſtus : and that other to the Piſo's, 
commonly called his Art of Poetry. They 
abound in ſtrokes which ſhew his great know- 
ledge of mankind, and in that pleaſing way 
he had of teaching philoſophy, of laughing 
away vice, and inſinuating virtue into the 
minds of his readers. They may ſerve as 
much as almoſt any writings can, to make 
men wiſer and better: for he has the moſt 

agreeable 
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agreeable way of preaching that ever was. 
He was in general, an honeſt, good man him- 
ſelf; at leaſt he does not ſeem to have had any 
one ill-natured vice about him. Other poets 
we admire z but there is not any of the an- 
cient poets that I could wiſh to have been ac- 
quainted with, ſo much as Horace. One can- 
not be very converſant with his writings, with- 
out having a friendſhip for the man; and 
longing to have juſt ſuch another as he was 
for one's friend. Spence. 


& 50. Of TIBULLUS, PROPERTIVUS, 
| and OVID. | 


In that happy age, and in the ſame court 

flouriſhed Tibullus. He enjoyed the ac- 
quaintance of Horace, who mentions him in a 
kind and friendly manner, both in his Odes 


and in his Epiſtles. Tibullus is evidently the 


moſt exact and moſt beautiful writer of love- 
verſes among the. Romans, and was eſteemed 
ſo by their beſt judges : though there were 
ſome, it ſeems, even in their better ages of 
writing and judging, who preferred Pro- 
pertius to him. Tibullus's talent ſeems to 
have been only for elegiac verſe : at leaſt his 
compliment on Meſlala (which is his only 

em out of it) ſhews, I think, too plainly, 
that he was neither deſigned for heroic verſe, 
nor panegyric. Elegance is as much his diſ- 


tinguiſhing character, among the elegiac wri- 


ters of this age, as it is Terence's among the 
comic writers of the former: and if his ſub- 
je& will never let him be ſublime, his judg- 
ment at leaſt always keeps him from being 
faulty. His rival and cotemporary, Proper- 
tius, ſeems to have ſet himſelf too many dif- 
ferent models, to copy either of them ſo well 
as he might otherwiſe have done. In one 


place, he calls himſelf the Roman Callima- 
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chus; in another, he talks of rivalling Phi- 


letas ; and he is ſaid to have ſtudied Mimner- 
mus, and ſome other of the Greek, lyric wri- 
ters, with the ſame view. You may ſee by 
this, and the practice of all their poets in ge- 
neral, that it was the conſtant method of the 
Romans (whenever they gndeavoured to ex- 
cel) to ſet ſome great Greek pattern or other 
Propertius, perhaps, might 
have ſucceeded better, had he fixed on any 
one of theſe; and not endeavoured to im 


prove by all of them indifferently.— Ovid 


makes up the triumvirate of the elegiac writers 
of this age; and is more looſe and incorrect 
than either of the other. As Propertius fol- 
lowed too many maſters, Ovid endeavoured to 
fuine in too many different kinds of writing 
at the ſame time. Beſides he had a redundant 
genius; and almoſt always choſe rather to 
indulge, than to give any reſtraint to it. If 
one was to give any opinion of the different 
merits of his ſeveral works, one ſhould not 
perhaps be much beſide the truth, in ſaying, 


| that he excels moſt in his Faſti; then per- 


haps in his love-verſes ; next in his heroic 
epiltles ; and laſtly, in his Metamorphoſes. 
As for the verſes he wrote, after his misfor- 
tunes, he has quite loſt his ſpirit in them: 
and though you may diſcover ſome differ- 


ence in his manner, after his baniſhment 


came to fic a little lighter on him, his ge- 
nius never ſhines out fairly after that fatal 
ſtroke. His very love of being witty had 
forſaken him; though before it ſeems to 
have grown upon him, when it was leaſt be- 
coming, toward his old age: for his Me- 
tamorphoſes (which was the laſt poem he 
wrote at Rome, and which indeed was not 
quite finiſhed when he was ſent into ba- 
niſhment) has more inſtances of falſe wit in 
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it, than perhaps all his former writings put 
together. One of the things I have heard 
him moſt eried up for, in that piece, is his 
tranſitions from one ſtory to another. 
ancients thought differently of this point; and 
8 where he is ſpeaking of them, 
endeavours rather to excuſe than to commend 
him on that head, We have a conſiderable 
Joſs in the latter half of his Faſti; and in his 
Medea, which is much commended. Dra- 
matic poetry ſeems not to have flouriſhed, in 
proportion to the other forts of poetry, in the 
Auguſtan age. We ſcarce hear any thing of 
the comic poets of that time; and if tragedy 
had been much cultivated then, the Roman 
writers would certainly produce ſome names 
from it, to oppoſe to the Greeks, without go- 
ing ſo far back as to thoſe of Actius and Pa- 
cuvius. Indeed their own critics, in ſpeak- 
ing of the dramatic writings of this age, boaſt 
rather of ſingle pieces, than of authors: and 
the two particular tragedies, which they talk 
of in the higheſt ſtrain, are the Medea of 
Ovid, and Varius's Thyeſtes. However, if it 
was not the age for plays, it was certainly 
the age in which almoſt all the other kinds of 


poetry were in their greateſt excellence at | 


Rome. Spence. 


$ 51, Of PuÆDRUs. 
Under this period of the beſt writing, I 
ſhould be inclined to inſert Phædrus. For 
though he publiſhed after the good manner 
of writing was in general on the decline, he 
flouriſhed and formed his ſtyle under Au- 
guſtus: and his book, though it did not ap- 
pear till the reign of Tiberius, deſerves, on all 
accounts, to he reckoned among the works 
of the Auguſtan age. Fabulæ Æſopeæ, was 
probably the tile which he gave his fables. 


* 
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He profeſſedly follows ZEſop in them: and 

declares, that he keeps to his manner, even 
where the ſubje& is of his own tavention. 
By this it appears, that Æſop's way of tel- 
ling ſtories was very ſhort and plain ; for the 
diſtinguiſhing ' beauty of Phædrus's fables is, 
their conciſeneſs and ſimplicity. The taſte 
was ſo much fallen, at the time when he puh- 
liſhed: them, that both theſe were objected to 
him as faults. He uſed thoſe critics as they 
deſerved. He tells a long, tedious ſtory to 


thoſe who. objected againſt the conciſeneſs of 


his ſtyle; and anſwers ſome others, who con- 
demned the plainneſs of it, witi a run of 
bombatt verſes, that have a great many noiſy 
elevated words in them, without any ſenſe at 
the bottom. EO Ibid. 


$ 52. Of Manztavs. 
Manilius can ſcarce be allowed a place in 


this lift of the Auguſtan poets; his poetry 


is inferior to a great many of the Latin 
poets, who have wrote in theſe lower ages, 


. ſo long fince Latin has ceaſed to be a living 


language. There is at leaſt, I believe, no 
inſtance, in any one poet of the flouriſhing 
ages, of ſuch language, or ſuch verſification, 
as we meet with in Manilius; and there is 
not any one ancient writer that ſpeaks one word 
of any ſuch poet about thoſe times, I doubt 
not, there were bad poets enough in the Au- 
guſtan age; but I queſtion whether Manilius 
may deſerve the honour of being reckoned 
even among the bad poets of that time. 
What muſt be ſaid, then, to the many paſ- 


ſages in the poem, which relate to the times 


in which the author lived, aud which all have 


a regard to the Auguſtan age? If the whole 


be not a modern forgery, I do nut fee how 
one can deny his being of that age: and if it 
be 
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ſhould agree ſo exactly, in ſo many little par- 


ticulars, with the ancient globe of the heavens, 


in the Farneſe palace. Allowing Manilius's 
poem to paſs for what it pretends to be, there 
is nothing remains to us of the poetical works 
of this Auguſtan age, beſides what I have 
mentioned: except the garden poem of Colu- 
mella; the little hunting piece of Gratius; 
and, perhaps, an elegy or two of Gallus. 
| Spence. 


& 53. Of the Poets whoſe Works have not 
| come down to Us. 


Theſe are but ſmall remains for an age in 


which poetry was fo well cultivated and fol- 


lowed by very great numbers, taking the 


good and the bad together. It is probable, 
moſt of the beſt have come down to us. As 
for the others, we only hear of the elegies of 


Capella and Montanus; that Proculus imi- 


tated Callimachus; and Rufus, Pindar: that 


Fontanus wrote a ſort of Piſcatory eclogues; 
and Macer, a poem on the nature of birds, 


bealts, and plants. That the fame Macer, 
and Rabirinus, and Marſus, and Ponticus, 
and Pedo Albinovanus, and ſeveral others, 
were epic writers in that time (which, by the 
way, ſeems to have ſignified little more, 
than that they wrote in hexameter verſe): that 
Fundanius was the beſt comic poet then, and 


Meliiſus no bad one: that Varius was the 
moſt eſteemed for epic poetry, before the 
Mneid appeared; and one of the moſt eſteem- 


ed for tragedy always: that Pollio (beſides 


his other excellencies at the bar, in the camp, 


and in affairs of ſtate) is much commended 


for tragedy; and Varius, either for tragedy | 


or epic poetry; for it-does not quite appear 

which of the two he wrote. ) 

great names; but there remain ſome of ſtill 
.8 


Theſe laſt are 
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higher dignity, who were, or at leaſt deſired to 


be thought, poets in that time, In the former 
part of Auguſtus's reign, his firk miniſter for 
home affairs, Mzcenas; and in the latter part, 
his Grandſon Germanicus, were of this num 
ber. Germanicus in particular tranſlated 
Aratus; and there are ſome (I do not well 


know on what grounds) who pretend to have 
met with a conſiderable part of his tranſlation. 


The emperor himſelf ſeems tahave been both 
1 good critic, and a good author. He wrote 
chiefly in proſe; but ſome things in verſe too; 
and particularly good part of a tragedy, 
called Ajax, | | 
It is no wonder, under ſuch encourage- 
ments, and ſo great examples, that poetry 
ſhould ariſe to a higher pitch than it had ever 
done among the Romans. They had been 
gradually improving it for above two centu- 


ries; and in Auguſtus found a prince, whoſe 


own inclinations, the temper of whoſe reign, 
and whole very politics, led him to nurſe all 
the arts; and poetry, in a more particular 


manner. The wonder is, when they had got 


ſo far toward perfection, that they ſhould fall 


as it were all at once; and from their great- 
eſt, purity and ſimplicity, ſhould- degenerate 
ſo immediately into a lower and more affected 
manner of writing, than had been ever known 
among them. | Did. 


Y 54. Of the Fall of Poetry among th 
| | Romans. N 
There are ſome who aſſert, that the great 
age of the Roman eloquence I have been 


33 of, began to decline. a little even in 
the latter part of Auguſtus reign. It cer- 


tainly fell very much under Tiberius; and 


grew every day weaker and weaker, till it 


was wholly changed under Caligula. Hence 


PIE we may date the third age, or the 


fal! 
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fall of the Roman poetry. Auguſtus, what- 


ever his natural temper was, put on at leaſt 
a mildneſs, that gave a calm to the ſtate dur- 
ing his time: the ſucceeding emperors flung 
of the matk 5 and not only were, but openly 
appeared to be, rather monſters than men. 
We need not go to their hiſtorians for proofs 


of their prodigious vileneſs: it is enough to 


mention the bare names of Tiberius, Cali- 


gula, Nero. Under ſuch heads, every thing | 


that was good fun to ruin. All diſcipline in 
war, all domeſtic virtues, the very love of li- 
berty, and all the taſte for ſound eloquence 
and good poetry, ſunk gradually; and faded 
away, as they had flouriſhed, together, In- 
ſtead of the ſeniible, chaſte, and manly way of 
writing, that had been in uſe in the former 
age, there now roſe up a defire of writing 
ſmartly, and an affectation of ſhining in every 
thing they ſaid. A certain prettineſs, and 
glitten and luxuriance ef ornaments, was 
what diftinguiſhed their moſt applauded writ- 
ers in proſe ; and their 2 was quite loſt 
in high flights and obſcurity. Seneca, the 
favourite proſe writer of thoſe times; and 
Petronius Arbiter, ſo great a favourite with 
many of our own; aftord tov many proofs 

of this. As to the proſe in Nero's time; 
and as to the poets, it 1s enough to ſay, that 


they had then Lucan and Perſius, inſtead of 


Virgil and Horace. 


58 55. Of Lucan. 


Perſius and Lucan, who were the moſt ce- 
lebrated poets under the reign of Nero, may 
very well ſerve for examples of the faults I 
juſt mentioned, one of the ſwelling, and the 
other of the obſcure ſtyle, then in faſhion. 
Lucan's manner in general- runs too much 
into fuſtian and bombaſt. His muſe has a 
kind of dropſy, and looks like the ſoldier de- 


Spence. 
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ſcribed in his own Pharſaha, who in paſſing 
the deſert ſands of Africa, was bit by a ſer- 
pent, and ſwelled to ſuch an immoderate fize, 
that he was loſt (as he expreſles it) in the 
tumours of his own body.” Some critics 
have been in too great haſte to make Quinc- 
than ſay ſome good things of Lucan, which 
he never meant to do, What this poet has 
been always for, and what he will ever deſerve 
to be admired for, are the ſeveral philoſophi- 
cal paſſages that abound in his works; and 


his generous ſentiments, particularly on the 


love of liberty and the contempt of death. 
In his calm hours, he is very wile ; but 
he is often in his rants, and never more ſo 


than when he is got into a battle, or a ſtorm 


at ſea; but it is remarkable, that even on 
thoſe occaſions, it is not ſo much a violence 
of rage, as a madneſs of affectation, that ap- 
ars moſt ſtrongly in him. To give a few 
inſtances of it, out of many : In the very be- 
ginning of Lucan's ſtorm, when Cæſar ven- 
tured to croſs the ſea in ſo ſmall a veſſel; 
the fixt ſtars themſelves ſeem to be put in 
motion. Then “ the waves riſe over the 
mountains, and carry away the tops of them.“ 
Their next ſtep is to heaven; where they 
catch the rain * in the clouds: I ſuppoſe, 
to increaſe their force. The ſea opens in ſe- 
veral places, and leaves its bottom dry land. 
All the foundations of the univerſe are ſhaken; 
and nature is afraid of a ſecond chaos. His 
little ſKkiff, in the mean time, ſometimes cuts 
along the clouds with her fails ; and ſometimes 
ſeems in danger of being ſtranded on the ſands 
at the bottom of the ſea ; and muſt inevitably 


have been loſt, had not the ſtorm (by good 


fortune) been ſo ſtrong from every quarter, 
that ſhe did not know on which fide to bulge 
firſt. WT | 

When the two armies are going to join 


battle 


—— — eto ne 
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battle in the plains of Pharſalia, we are told, 


that all the ſoldiers were incapable of any fear 
for themſelves, becauſe they were wholly taken 
up with their concern for the danger which 
threatened Pompey and the commonwealth, 
On this great occaſion, the hills about them, 
according to his account, ſeem to be more 
afraick than the men; for ſome of the moun- 
tains looked as if they would thruſt their 
heads into the clouds ; and others, as if they 
wanted to hide themſelves under the valleys at 
their feet. And theſe diſturbances in nature 
were univerſal: for that day, every ſingle 
Roman, in whatever part of the world he was, 
felt a ſtrange gloom ſpread all over his mind, 
on a ſudden; and was ready to cry, though 
he did not know why or wherefore. Spence. | 


$ 56. Of PERSIUS. 


Perſius is ſaid to have been Lucan's ſchool- 
fellow under Cornutus ; and like him, was 
bred up more a philoſopher than a poet. He 
has the character of a good man; but ſcarce 
deſerves that of a good writer, in any other 
than the moral ſenſe of the word : for his 
writings are very virtuous, but not very poe- 
tical. His great fault is obſcurity. Several 
have endeavoured to excuſe or 
fault in him, from the danger of the times he 
lived in; and the neceſſity a ſatiriſt then lay 
. under, of writing ſo, for his own ſecurity. 
This may hold as to ſome paſſages in him 
but to fay the truth, he ſeems to have a ten- 
dency and love to obſcurity in himſelf z for 
it is not only to be found where he may ſpeak. 
of the emperor, or the ſtate; but in the ge- 
neral courſe of his ſatires. So that, in my 
conſcience, I mult give him up for an obſcure 
writer; as I ſhould Lucan 15 a tumid and 
ſwelling one. | 


all:ate this | 
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The three emperors after him were made in 
an hurry, and had ſhort tumultuous reigns. 
Then the Flavian family came in. Veſpa- 


OOF 


„ 


ſian, the firſt emperor of that line, endeavour- 


ed to recover ſomething of the good taſte that 
had formerly flouriſhed in Rome; his ſon 
Titus, the delight of mankind, in his ſhort 
reign, encouraged poetry by his example, as 
well as by his liberalities : and even Domi- 
tian loved to be thought a patron of the 
muſes, 
good emperors, from Nerva to the Anto= 
nines, And this extraordinary good fortune 
(for indeed, if one conſiders - the general run 
of the Roman emperors, it would have been 
ſuch, to have had any two good ones only to- 
gether) gave a new ſpirit to the arts, that had 


{ long been in ſo languiſhing a condition, and 
made poetry revive, and raiſe up its head + 


again,. once more among them. Not that 
there were very good poets even now; but 
they were better, at leaſt, than they had been 
under the reign of Nero. IJ bid. 


§ 57. Of SILIUS, STATIUS, and VALE- 
| RIUS FLACCUS, 

This period produced three epic poets, 
whoſe works remain to us; Silius, Statius, 
and Valerius Flaccus. Silius, as if he had 
been frightened at the high flight of Lucan, 
keeps almoſt always on the grdund, and ſcarce 
once attempts to ſoar throughout his whole 
work. It is plain, however, though it is 
low; and if he has but little of the ſpirit of 
poetry, ke is free at leaſt from the affe kation, 
and obſcurity, and bombaſt, which prevailed 
ſo much among his immediate predeceſſo 
Silius was honoured with the conſulate z and 
lived to ſee his ſon in the ſame high office. 
He was a great lover and collector of pictures 


Such was the Roman poetry under Nero. 


* 
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After him, there was a ſucceſſion of 
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eſpecially one he had of Virgil. He uſed to 
offer ſacrifices too at his tomb near Naples. 
It is a pity that he could not get more of his 
ſpirit in his writings : for he had ſcarce 
enough to make his offerings acceptable to 
the genius of that great poet. —Statius had 
more of ſpirit, with a leſs thare of prudence : 


for his Thebaid is certainly ill conducted, 


and ſcarcely well written. By the little we 
have of his Achilleid, that would probably 
have been a much better poem, at leaſt as to 
the writing part, had he lived to finiſh it. As 
it is, his deſcription of Achilles's behaviour at 
the feaſt which Lycomedes makes for the 
Grecian ambaſſadors, and ſome other parts 
of it, read more pleaſingly to we than any 

art of the Thebaid. I cannot help think- 
ing, that the paſſage quoted ſo often from Ju- 
venal, as an encomium on Statius, was meant 
as a fatire on him. Martial ſeems to ſtrike 
at him too, under the borrowed name of Sa- 
bellus. As he did not finiſh his Achilleid, 
be may deſerve more reputation perhaps as a 
miſcellaneous than as an epic writer; for 
though the odes and other copies of verſes in 
his Sylvæ are not without their faults, they 
are not ſo faulty as his Thebaid. The chief 
faults of Statius, in his Sylve and Thebaid, 

are ſaid to have proceeded from very differ- 
ent cauſes: the former, from their having 
been written ingorrectly and in a great deal 
of haſte; and the other, from its being over 
correted and hard. Perhaps his greateſt 
fault of all, or rather the greateſt ſign of his 
bad judgment, is his admiring Lucan fo ex- 
travagantly as he does. It is remarkable, 
that poetry run more lineally in Statius's fa- 
mily, than perhaps in any other. He re- 


ceived it from his father; who had been an 


eminent poet in his time, and lived to ſee his 
--- fon obtain the laurel- crown at the Alban 
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of - Auguitus and Trajan. 
perſon who is ſo poſitive that one of them in 
particular muſt be of the Auguſtan age, ſays 


Book II. 
games; as he had formerly done himſelf.— 
Valerius Flaccus wrote a little before Statius. 
He died young, and left his poem unfiniſhed, 
We have but ſeven books of his Argonautics, 
and part of the eighth, in which the Argonauts 
are left on the ſea, in their return homewards. 
Several of the modern critics, who have been 
ſome way or other concerned in publiſhing 
Flaccus's works, make no ſcruple of placing 
him next to Virgil, of all the Roman epic 
poets ; and I own I am a gocd deal inclined 
to be ſeriouſly of their opinion ; for he ſeems 
to me to have more fire than Silius, and to be 
more correct than Statius: and as for Lucan, 
1 cannot help looking upon him as quite out 
of the queſtion. He imitates Virgil's lan- 
guage much better than Silius, or even Sta- 
tius ; and his plan, or rather his ſtory, is 
certainly leſs embarraſſed and confuſed than 
the Thebaid, Some of the ancients them- 
ſelves ſpeak of Flaccus with a great deal of 
reſpect ; and particularly Quinctilian; who 
ſays nothing at all of Silius or Statius; unleſs 
the latter 1s to be included in that general ex- 
preſhon of . ſeveral others, whom he leaves 


to be celebrated by poſterity. 


As to the dramatic writers of this time, we 
have not any one comedy, and only ten trage- 
dies, all publiſhed under the name of . Lucius 
Annzus Seneca, They are probably the 
work of different hands; and might be a col- 
lection of favourite plays, put together by 
ſome bad grammarian ; for either the Roman 
tragedies of this age were very indifferent, or 
theſe are not their beſt, "They have been at- 
tributed to authors as far diſtant as the reigns 
It is true, the 


this of a piece that he ſeems" reſolved to cry 
up at all rates; and I believe one ſhould do 
no 


poetry than any of them. 
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no injury to any one of them, in ſuppoſing faſhion, may often excuſe ſome degree of 1 


them all to have been written in this third age, 
-under the decline of the Roman poetry. 

Of all the-other poets. under this period, 
there are none whoſe works remain to us, ex- 
cept Martial and Juvenal. 
riſhed under Domitian ; and the latter under 
Nerva, Trajan, and Adrian, Spence. 


§ 58. Of MaRTIAL. 


Martial is a dealer only in a little kind of 
writing; for Epigram is certainly (what it 
is called by Dryden) the loweſt ſtep of poe- 
try. He is at the very bottom of the hill; but 
he diverts himſelf there, in gathering flowers 
and playing with inſects, prettily enough. If 
Martial made a new-year's gift, he was ſure 
to ſend a diſtich with it: if a friend died, he 
made a few verſes to put on his tomb-ſtone : 
if a ſtatue was ſet up, they came to him for 
an inſcription. Theſe were the common of. 
fices of his muſe. If he ſtruck a fault in 


life, he marked it down in a few lines; and 


if he had a mind to pleaſe a friend, or to get 
the favour of the great, his ſtyle was turned 
to panegyric ; and theſe were his higheſt em- 
ployments. He was, however, a good writer 


in his way; and there are inſtances even of 


his writing wth ſome dignity on higher occa- 
ſions. | Ibid. 


$ 59. Of JUVENAL. 


Juvenal began to write after all I have 


mentioned; and, I do not know by what 
good fortune, writes with a greater ſpirit of 
He has ſcarce any 
thing of the gentility of Horace: yet he is 
not without humour, and exceeds all the ſa- 
tiriſts in ſeverity, To fay the truth, he ſlaſhes 
too much like an angry executioner; but the 
depravity of the timgs, and the vices then in 


The former flou-- 


in him. It is ſaid he did not write till he was 
elderly ; and after he had been too much uſed 
to declaiming, However, his fatires have a 
great deal of ſpirit in them; and ſhew a ſtrong 
hatred of- vice, with ſome very fine and high 
ſentiments of virtue. They are indeed fo ani- 
mated, that I do not know any pocm of this 


age, which one can read with near ſo much 


pleaſure as his ſatires. | 
Juvenal may very well be called the laſt of 
the Roman poets. © After his time, poetry 
continued, decaying more and more, quite 
down to the time of- Conſtantine ; when all 
the arts were ſo far loſt and extinguiſhed among 
the Romans, that from that time they them- 
ſelves may very well be called by the name 


they uſed to give to all the world, except the 


Greeks ; for the Ronians then had ſcarce any 
thing to diſtinguiſh them from the Barba- 
rians. | 

There are, therefore, but three ages of the 
Roman poetry, that can carry any weight 
with them in an enquiry of this nature. The 
firſt age, from the firſt Punic war to the time 
of Auguſtus, is more remarkable for ſtrength, 
than any great'degree of beauty in writing, 
The ſecond age, or the Auguſtan, is the time 
when they wrote with a due mixture of beauty 


and ſtrength. And the third, from the begin- 
ning of Nero's reign to the end of Acrian's, 


when they endeavoured after beauty more 
than ſtrength : when they loſt much of their 
vigour, and run too much into affectation. 
Their poetry, in its youth, was ſtrong and 
nervous; in its middle age, it was manly 
and polite; in its latter days, it grew tawdry 
and feeble ; and endeavoured to hide the de- 
cays of its former beauty and fi-ength, in 
falſe ornaments of dreſs, and a borrowed fluſh 
on the face; which did not ſo much render it 
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pleaſing, as it ſhewed chat its natural com- 
plexion was faded and loſt. Spence. 


& 60. Of the Introduction, Improvement, 
| and Fall of the Arts at Rome. 


The city of Rome, as well as its inhabi- 
tants, was in the beginning rude and una- 
dorned. Thoſe old rough ſoldiers looked on 
the effects of the politer arts as things fit only 
for an effeminate people; as too apt to ſoften 
and unnerve men; and to take from that 


martial temper and ferocity, which they en- 


couraged ſo much and ſo univerſally in the 
infancy of their ſtate. Their houſes were 
(what the name they gave them lignified) 
only a covering for them, and a defence a- 


gainſt bad weather. Theſe ſheds of theirs 


were more like the caves of wild beaſts, than 
the habitations of men; and were rather 
flung together as chance led them, than form- 
ed into regular ſtreets and openings: their 
walls were half mud, and their roofs, pieces 
of wood ſtuck together; nay, even this was 
an after - improyement; for in Romulus's 
time, their houſes were only covered with 
ſtraw. If they had any thing that was finer 
than ordinary, that was chiefly taken up in 


| ſetting off the temples of their gods; and 
when thefe began to be furniſhed with ſtatues | 


(for they had none till long after Numa's 
time): they were probably more fit to 
terror than delight ; and feemed rather form- 
ed ſo as to be horrible enough to ſtrike an awe 
into thoſe who worſhipped them, than hand- 
ſome enough to invite any one to look upon 
them for pleaſure. Their deſign, I ſuppoſe, 
was anſwerable to the materials they were 
made of; and if their gods were of earthen 
ware, they were reckoned better than ordi- 
nary ; for many of them were chopt out of 
wood. One of the chief ornaments in thoſe 
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times, both of the temples and private houſes, 
conſiſted in their ancient trophies: which 
were trunks of trees eleared of their branches, 
and ſo formed into a rough kind of poſts. 
Theſe were loaded with the arms they had 
taken in war; and you may eafily conceive 
what ſort of ornaments theſe poits muſt make, 
when half decayed by time,. and hung about 
with old ruſty arms, beſmeared with the blood 
of their enemies. Rome was not then that 
beautiful Rome, whole very ruins at this day” 
are ſought after with ſo much pleaſure : it 
was a town, which carried an air of terror in 
its appearance ; and which made people ſhud- 
der, whenever they firtt entered within its 
gates. Ibid. 


$ 6*. On the Decline of the Arts, Elo- 


quence, and Poetry, upon the Death of 
Auguſtus. | 


On the death of Auguſtus, though the 
arts, and the taſte for thein, did not ſuffer ſo 
great a change, as appeared immediately in the 
taſte of eloquence and poetry, yet they mult 
have ſuffered a good deal. There is a ſecret 
union, a certain kind of ſympathy between all 


the polite arts, which makes them languiſh 


and flouriſh together. The fame circum- 
ſtances are either kind or untriendly to all of 


them. The favour of Auguſtus, and the 


tranquillity of his reign, was as a gentle dew 
from heaven, in a favourable ſeaſon, that 
made them bud forth and flourtſh 3 and the 
ſour reign of Tiberius, was as a ſudden froſt 
that checked their growth, and at laſt killed 
all their beauties. The vanity, and tyranny, 
and diſturbances of the times that followed, 
gave the finiſhing ſtroke to ſculpture as well 
as eloquence, and to painting as well as poe- 
try. The Greek artiſts at Rome were not ſo 
ſoon or ſo much infected by the bad taſte wi 
t 


* 
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the court, as the Roman writers were; but it 
reached them too, though by ſlower and more 
imperceptible degrees. Indeed what elſe could 
be expected from ſuch a run of monſters as 
Tiberius, Caligula, and Nero? For theſe were 
the emperors under whoſe reigns the arts be- 
gan to jJanguiſh ; and they ſuffered fo much 


from their baleful influence, that the-Roman - 


writers ſoon after them ſpeak of all the arts as 
being brought to a very low ebb. They talk 
of their being extremely fallen in general ; 
and as to painting, in particular, they repre- 
ſent it as in a moſt feeble and dying condi- 
tion, 
which happened after Domitian, gave ſome 
ſpirit again to the arts; but ſoon after the 
Antonines, they all declined apace, and, by 


the time of the thirty tyrants, were quite fall- 


en, ſo as never to riſe again under any future 
Roman emperor, | 1 155 

You may ſee by theſe two accounts I have 
given you of the Roman poetry, and of the 
other arts, that the great periods of their 
riſe, their flouriſhing, and their decline, agree 
very well; and, as it were, tally with one 
another. Their ſtyle was- prepared, and-a 
Vaſt collection of fine works laid in, under 
the firſt period, or in the times of the repub- 
ligg: In the ſecond, or the Auguſtan age, 
their writers and artiſts were both in their 


higheſt perfection; and in the third, from 


Tiberius to the Antonines, they both began 
to Janguiſh ; and then revived a little; and at 
laſt funk totally together, 

In comparing the deſcriptions of their poets 
with the works of art, I ſhould theretore chuſe 
to omit all the Reman poets after. the Anto- 
nines. Among them all, there is perhaps no 
one whoſe omiſſion need he regretted, except 
that of Claudian ; and even as to him it may 
be conſidered, that he wrote when the true 


The ſeries of fo many good emperors, 
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and long after him. 
better to confine one's ſelf to the three great 
ages, than to run ſo far out of one's way for 


knowledge of the arts was no more; and when 
the true taſte of poetry was ſtrangely 5 
ed and loſt; even if we were to judge o 

by his own writings only, which are extreme- 
ly better than any of the poets long before 
It is therefore much 


a ſingle poet or two; whoſe authorities, after 


all, muft be very diſputable, and indeed ſcarce 
of any weight. Spence. 


$ 62. On the Great Hiftorical Ages, 


Every age has produced heroes and politi- | 


cians; all nations have experienced revolu- 


tions; and all hiſtories are nearly alike, to 


thoſe who ſeek only to furniſh their memories 
with facts; but whoſoever thinks, or, what 
is ſtill more rare, whoſoever has taſte, will find 


but four ages in the hiſtory of the world. 


Theſe four happy ages are thoſe in which the 
arts were carried to perfection; and which, 
by ſerving as the zra of the greatneſs of the 
human mind, are examples for poſterrty. 

The firſt of theſe ages to which true glory 
is annexed, is that of Philip and Alexander, 


or that of a Pericles, a Demoſthenes, an Ariſ- 


totle, a Plato, an Apelles, a Phidias, and a 


& 


Praxiteles; and this honour has been confin- 


ed within the limits of ancient Greece ; the 


reſt of the known world was then in a ſtate of 
barbariſm. e 

The ſecond age is that of Cæſar and Au- 
guſtus, diſtinguiſhed likewiſe by the names of 
Lucretius, Cicero, Titus, Livius, Virgil, Ho- 
race, Ovid, Varro, and Vitruvius. 


The third is that which followed the ta- 


ing of Conſtantinople by Mahomet II. Then 

a family of private citizens was ſeen to do 

that which the kings of Europe ought to have 

undertaken. The Medicis invited to Flo- 
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rence the Learned, who had been driven out 
of Greece by the Turks. — This was the age 
of Italy's glory. The polite arts had al- 
ready recovered a new life in that country; | 
the Italians honoured them with the title of 
Virtu, as the firſt Greeks had diſtinguiſhed 
them by the name of Wiſdom. Every thing 
tended towards perfection; a Michael An- 
gelo, a Raphael, a Titian, a Taſſo, and an 
Arioſto, flouriſned. The art of engraving 
was invented; elegant architecture appeared 
again, as admirable as in the moſt triumphant 
ages of Rome; and the Gothic barbariſm, 
which had disfigured Europe in every kind of 
production, was driven from Italy, to make 
way for good taſte. e bit: 

The arts, always tranſplanted from Greece 
to Italy, found. themſelves in a favourable 
ſoul, where they inſtantly produced fruit. 
France, England, Germany, and Spain, aim- 
ed in their turns to gather theſe fruits; but 
either they could not live in thoſe climates, or 
elſe they degenerated very faſt. 

Francis. I. encouraged learned men, but 
ſuch as were merely learned men: he had ar- 
chitects; but he had no Michael Angelo, nor 
Palladio : he endeavoured in vain to eſtabliſh 
ſchools for painting; the Italian matters 
whom he invited to France, raiſed no pupils 
there. Some epigrams, and a few looſe tales, 
made the whole of our poetry. Rabelais was 
the only proſe writer in vogue in the time of 
Henry II. | 

In a word, the Italians alone were in paſ- 
ſeſſion of every thing. that was beautiful, ex- | 
cepting muſic, which was then but in a rude 
ſtate; and experimental philoſophy, which 
was every where equally unknown. 

Laſtly, the fourth age is that known by the 
name of the age of Lewis XIV. and is per- 
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happy influence has not been confined to 
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fection of all the four: enriched by the diſco- 


veries of the three former ones,. it has done 
greater things m certain kinds than thoſe three 
together. All the arts, indeed, were not car- 
ried farther than under the Medicis, Auguſ- 
tus, and Alexander; but human reaſon in 
general was more improved. In this age we 
firſt became acquainted with ſound philoſophy. 
It may truly be ſaid, that from the laſt years 


of Cardinal Richelieu's adminſtration till thoſe 


which followed the death of Lewis XIV. there 
has happened ſuch a general revolution in our 
arts, aur genius, our manners, and even in 
our government, as will ſerve as an immortal 
mark to the true glory of our country. This 


France; it has communicated itſelf to Eng- 
land, where it has ſtirred up an emulation 
which that ingenious and deeply-learned na- 
tion ſtood in need of at that time; it has in- 
troduced taſte into Germany, and the ſciences 
into Ruſſia; it has even re- animated Italy, 
which was languiſhing; and Europe is in- 
debted for its politeneſs and ſpirit of ſociety, 
to the court of Lewis XIV. 

Before this time, the Italians called all the 
people on this ſide the Alps by the name of 
Barbarians. It mutt be owned that the 
French, in ſome degree, deſerved this re- 
proachful epithet. Our forefathers joined the 
romantic gallantry of the Moors with the Go- 
thic rudeneſs, They had hardly any of the 
agreeable arts amongſt them; which is a proof 
that the uſeful arts were likewiſe neglected; 
tor, when once the things of ule are carried to 
perfection, the tranſition is quickly made to 
the elegant and the agreeable; and it is not 
at all aſtoniſhing, that painting, ſculpture, 
poetry, eloquence, and philoſophy, ſhould be 


in a manner unknown to a nation, who, tho? 


haps that which approaches the neareſt to per- | 


poſſeſſed of harbours on the Weſtern ocean 
; and 
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and the Mediterranean ſea, were without ſhips; 
and who, though fond of luxury to an exceſs, 
were hardly yſrovided with the moſt common 
manufacture | 

The Jews, the Genoeſe, the Venetians, the 
Portugueſe, the Flemiſh, the Dutch, and the 
Engliſh, carried on, in their turns, the trade 
of France, which was ignorant even of the 
firſt principles of commerce. Lewis XIII. 
at his acceſſion to the crown, had not a ſin- 
ole ſhip ; the city of Paris contained not quite 
four hundred thouſand men, and had not above 
four fine public edifices ; the other cities of 
the kingdom reſembled thoſe pitiful villages 
which we fee on the other fide of the Loire. 
The nobility, who were all ftationed in the 
country, in dungeons furrounded with deep 
ditches, oppreſſed the peaſant who cultivated 
the land. - The high roads were almoſt im- 
paſſable ; the towns were deſtitute of police; 
and the government had hardly any credit 
among foreign nations. ; 


| GR 


Wie muſt acknowledge, that, ever ſince the 
decline of the Carlovingian family, France 
had languiſhed more or leſs in this infirm ſtate, 
mereiy for want of the benefit of a good admi- 
niftration. of 

For a ftate to be powerful, the people muſt 
either enjoy a liberty founded on the laws, or 
the royal authority muſt be fixed beyond all 
oppoſition. In France, the people were {laves 
till the reign of Philip Auguſtus; the noble- 
men were tyrants till Lewis XI.; and the 
kings, always employed in maintaining their 
authority againſt their vaſſals, had neither lei- 
ſure to think about the happineſs of their ſub- 
jects, nor the power of making them happy. 

Lewis XI. did a great deal for the regal 
power, but nothing for the happineſs or glory 
of the nation. Francis I. gave birth to trade, 
navigation, and all the arts; but he was too 
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unfortunate to make them take root in the na-. 
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tion during his time, ſo that they all periſhed 
with him. Henry the Great was on the point 
of railing France from the calamities and bar- 


bariſms in which ſhe had been plunged by 
thirty years of diſcord, when he was aſſaſſi- 


nated in his capital, in the midſt of a people 


whom be had begun to make happy. The 


Cardinal de Richelieu, buſied in humbling the 


houſe of Auſtria, the Calviniſts, and the Gran- 


dees, did not enjoy a power ſufficiently undiſ- 
turbed to reform the nation; but he had 


at leaſt the honour of beginning this happy 
work. | | | 3 

Thus, for the ſpace of goo years, our ge- 
nius had been almoſt always reſtrained under 


a Gothic government, in the midſt of divi- 
ſions and civil wars; deſtitute of any laws or 


fixed cuſtoms ; changing every ſecond century 
a language which till continued rude and un- 
formed. The nobles were without diſcipline, 
and ftrangers to every thing but war and 
idleneſs : the clergy lived in diſorder and ig- 
norance; and the common people without 


induſtry, and ftupified in their wretchedneſs. 
The French had no ſhare either in the great 


diſcoveries, or admirable inventions of other, 
nations: they have no title to the diſcoveries 
of printing, gunpowder, glailes, teleſcopes, 
the ſector, compaſs, the air-pump, or the true 
ſyſtem of the univerſe : they were making 
tournaments, while the Portugueſe and Spa- 


niards were diſcovering and conquering new 


countries from the eaſt to the weſt of the 


known world. Charles V. had already ſcat- 


tered the treaſures of Mexico over Europe, 


before the ſubjects of Francis I. had diſco- 


vered the uncultivated country of Canada; 
but, by the little which the French did in the 
beginning of the fixteenth century, we may 
ſee what they are capable of when properly 
conducted. Voltaire. 
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8 63. On the Conſtitution of ENGLAND. | 


In every government there are three forts of 
power: the legiſlative; the executive, in re- 
ſpect to things dependent on the law of pa- 
tions; and the executive. in regard to things 
that depend on the civil law. 

By virtue of the firſt, the prince or magiſ- 
trate enacts temporary or perpetual Jaws, and 
amends or abrogates thoſe that have been al- 
ready enacted. By the ſecond, he makes peace 


or war, ſends or receives embaſſies, he efta- | 
bliſnes · the public ſecurity, and provides againſt | 


invaſions. By the third, he puniſhes crimi- 
nals, or determines the diſputes that ariſe be- 
tween individuals. The latter we ſhal] call 
the judiciary power, and the other ſimply the 
executive power of the ſtate. | 
The political liberty of the ſubject is a tran- 
quillity of mind, ariſing from the opinion each 
perſon has of his. ſafety. In order to have 
this liberty, it is requiſite the government be 
ſo conſtituted as one man need not to be afraid 
of another. | | | 
When the legiſlative and executive powers 
are united in the ſame perſon, or in the ſame 
body of magiſtrates, there can be no liberty; 
becauſe apprehenſions may ariſe, left the ſame 
monarch or ſenate ſhould enact tyrannical 
laws, to execute them in a tyrannical manner. 
Again, there is no liberty, if the power of 
Judging be not ſeparated from the legiſlative 


and executive powers, Were jt joined with | 


the legiſlative, the life and liberty of the ſub- 


jet would be expoſed to arbitrary controul ; | 


For the judge would be then the legiſlator. 
Were it joined to the executive power, the 


judge might behave with all the violence of an 


oppreſſor. 
There would be an end of every thing, 
were the ſame man, or the ſame body, whether 


of the nobles, or of the people, to exerciſe | 
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thoſe three powers, that of enacting laws, that 
of executing the public reſolutions, and that of 
judging the crimes or differences * 


Moſt kingdoms of Europe enj a moderate 
government, becauſethe piince, who is inveſt- 
ed with the two firſt powers, leaves the third to 
his ſubjects. In Turky, where theſe three 
powers are united in the Sultan's perſon, the 
ſubjects groan under the weight of a moſt 
frightful oppreſſion. 

In the republics of Italy, where theſe three 
powers are united, there 1s leſs liberty than 
in our monarchies. Hence their govern- 
ment is obliged to have recourſe to as vio- 
lent methods for its ſupport, as even that of 
the Turks; witneſs the ſtate inquiſitors at 
Venice, and the lion's mouth, into which 


| every informer may at all hours throw his 


written accuſations. | 

What a ſituation muſt the poor ſubje& be 
in under thoſe republics! The ſame body of 
magiltratgs are poſſeſſed, as executors of the 
law, of the whole power they have given them- 
ſelves in quality of legiſlators. "They may 
plunder the ſtate by their general determina- 


tions; and, as they have likewiſe the judiciary 


power in their hands, every private citizen may 
be ruined by their particular deciſions, 

The whole power is here united in one bo- 
dy; and though there is no external pomp 
that indicates a deſpotic ſway, yet the people 
feel the effects of it every moment. 

Hence it is that many of the princes of Eu- 
rope, whoſe aim has been levelled at arbitrary 
power, have conſtantly ſet out with uniting in 
their own perſons all the branches of magiſ- 


tracy, and all the great offices of ſtate. 
I allow, indeed, that the mere hereditary 


ariſtocracy of the Italian republics does not 
anſwer exactly to the deſpotic power of the 
eaſtern princes. The number of magiſtrates 


ſometimes ſoftens the power of the magiſ- 
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always concur in the ſame deſigns; and dif- 
ferent tribunals are erected, that temper each 


other.. Thus, at Venice, the legiſlative power | 


is in the Council, the executive in the Pregadi, 
and the judiciary in the Quarantia. But the 
miſchief is, that theſe diffœrent tribunals are 
compoled of magiſtrates all belonging to the 


fame body, which conſtitutes almoſt one and 


the ſame power. 


The judiciary power ought not to be given 


to a ſtanding ſenate ; it ſhould be exerciſed by 
- perſons taken from the body of the people (as 
at Athens) at certain times of the year, and 

urſuant to a form and manner preſcribed by 
how, in order to erect a tribunal that ſhould 

laſt only as long as neceſſity requires. | 
Buy this means the power of judging, a 
power ſo terrible to mankind, not being an- 
nexed to any particular ſtate or profeſſion, 
becomes, as it were, inviſible. People have 
not then the judges continually preſent to their 
view; they fear the office, hut not the ma- 
giſtrate. 

In accuſations of a deep or criminal nature, 
it is proper the perſon accuſed-thould have the 
privilege of chuſing in ſome meaſure his 
judges, in concurrence with the law; or at 
leatt he ſhould have a right to except againſt 
ſo great a number, that the remaining part 
may be deemed his own choice. 

The other two powers may be given rather 
to magiſtrates or permanent bodies, becauſe 
they are not exerciſed on any private ſubject ; 
one being no more than the general will of the 
ſtate, and the other the execution of that ge- 
neral will. OT IO FLY 

But though the tribunals ought not to be 
fixed, yet the judgments onght, and to ſuch 
a degree as to be always conformable to the 


exact letter of the law, Were they to be the 


j 
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private opinion of the judge, people would 
then live in ſociety without knowing exactly 
the obligations it lays them under. 9 

The judges ought likewiſe to be in the 
ſame ſtation as the accuſed, or in other words, 
his peers, to the end that he may not imagine 
he 1s fallen into the hands of perſons inclined 
to treat him with rigour. FI 

If the legiflature leaves the executive power 
in poſſeſſion of a right to impriſon thoſe ſub- 
jefts who can give ſecurity for their good be- 
haviour, there is an end of liberty; unlefs 
they are taken up, in order to anſwer without 

elay to a capital crime : in this caſe they are 

really free, being ſubject only to the power of 
the law. | 

But ſhorfld the legiſlature think itſelf in 
danger by ſome ſecret conſpiracy againſt the 
ſtate, or by a correſpondence with a foreign 
enemy, it might authoriſe the executive power, 
for a ſhort and limited time, to impriſon ſuſ- 
pected perſons, who in that cafe would loſe 
their liberty only for a while, to preſerve it for 
ever. | | | 

And this is the only reaſonable method 
that can be ſubſtituted to the tyrannical ma- 
giſtracy of the Ephori, and to the ſtate inqui- 


| titors of Venice, who are alſo deſpotical. 


As in a free ſtate, every man who is ſup- 


poſed a fre2 agent, ought to be his own go- 


vernor ; fo the legiſlative power ſhould reſide 
But ſince 
this is impoſſible in large ſtates, and in ſmall 
ones is ſubje& to many inconveniences, it is 
fit the people ſhould act by their repreſenta- 

tives, what they cannot act by themſelves. 
The inhabitants of a particular town are 
much better acquainted with its wants and 
intereſts, than with thofe of other places; and 
are better judges of the capacity, of their 
neighbours, than of that of the reſt of their 
H 5 countrymen. 
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countrymen. The members therefore of the 
legiſlature ſhould not be choſen from the 
general body of the nation ; but it is proper, 
that 1n every conſiderable place, a repreſenta- 
tive ſhould be elected by the inhabitants. 

The great advantage of repreſentatives is 
their being capable of diſcuſſing affairs. For 
this the people collectively are extremely unfit, 


a democracy. TL 


It is not at all neceſſary that the repre- 
ſentatives, who have received a general in- 


ſtruction from their electors, ſhould wait to be 


particularly inſtructed in every affair, as is 
practiſed in the diets of Germany. 
it is, that by this way of proceeding, the 
ſpeeches of the deputies might with greater 


but on the other hand, this would. throw 


them into infinite delays, would give each de- 
puty a power of controlling the aſſembly ; 


and on the moſt urgent and preſſing occaſions, 
the ſprings of the nation might be ſtopped by 
a ſingle caprice. 55 

When the deputies, as Mr. Sidney well 
obſerves, repreſent a body of people, as in 
Holland, they ought to be accountable to 
their conſtituents: but it is a different thing 
in England, where they are deputed by bo- 


roughs. 


All the inhabitants of the ſeveral diſtricts 
ought to have a right of voting at the election 


of a repreſentative, except ſuch as are in ſo 


mean a ſituation, as to be deemed to have 


no will of their own. | | 

One great fault there was in moſt of the 
ancient republics ; that the people had a right 
to active reſolutions, ſuch as require ſome 
execution; à thing of which they are abſo- 


5 Iutely incapable; They ought to have no 
u u emen, e caving | 


=— 


which is one of the greateſt inconveniences of 


True 


propriety be called the voice of the nation; 
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of repreſentatives, which is within their 


reach. For though few can tell the exact de- 


gree of men's capacities, yet there are none 
but are capable of knowing in general, whe- 


ther the perſon they chuſe is better quali- 


fied than moſt of his neighbours. | 
Neither ought the repreſentative body to 
be choſen for active reſolutions, for which it 
is not ſo fit; but for the enacting of laws, or 
to ſee whether the laws already enacted be 
duly executed; a thing they are very capable 
of, and which none indeed but themſelves can 
properly perform. 1 TY 
In,a ſtate, there are always perſons diſ- 
tinguiſhed by their birth, riches, or honours 
but were they to be confounded with the 
common people, and to have only the weight 
of a ſingle vote like the reſt, the common 


liberty would be their ſlavery, and they would 


have no intereſt in ſupporting it, as moſt 
of the popular reſolutions would be againſt 
them. The ſhare they have, therefore, in the 
legiſlature, ought to be proportioned to the 
other advantages they have in the ſtate; 
which happens only when they torm a body 
that has a right to put a ſtop to the en- 
terprizes of the people, as the people have 
a right to put a ſtop to theirs, 85 

The legiſlative power is therefore com- 
mitted to the body of the nobles, and to 
the body choſen to repreſent the people, which 
have each their aſſemblies and deliberations 
apart, each their ſeparate views and intereſts. 

Of the three powers above-mentioned, the 
judiciary is in ſome meaſure next to nothing, 
There remains therefore only two; and as 
thoſe have need of a regulating power to tem- 
per them, the part of the legiſlative body com- 
poſed of the nobility is extremely proper for 
this very purpoſe. | 

The body of the nobility ought to be here- 
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ditary. In the firſt place, it is ſo in its 
own nature: and in the next, there muſt 
be a conſiderable intereſt to preſerve its privi- 
leges; privileges that in themſelves are ob- 
noxious to popular envy, and of courſe, in a 
free ſtate, are always in danger. 

But as an hereditary power might be 
tempted to purſue its own particular intereſts, 
and forget thoſe of the people; it is pro- 
per that, where they may reap a ſingular ad- 
vantage from being corrupted, as in the laws 
relating to the ſupplies, they ſhould have no 


other ſhare in the legiſlation, than the power 


of rejecting, and not that of reſolving. 

By the power of reſolving, I mean the 
right of ordaining by their own. authority, 
or of amending what ha; been ordained by 
others. By the power of rejecting, I would 
be underſtood to mean the right of annulling 
a reſolution taken by another, which was the 
power of the tribunes at Rome. And though 
the perſon poſſeſſed of the privilege of re- 
jecting may likewiſe have the right of ap- 
proving, yet this approbation paſſes for no 
more than a declaration that he intends to 
make no uſe of his privilege of rejecting, 
and is derived from that very privilege. 


hands of a monarch: becauſe this branch 
of government, which has always need of ex- 
pedition, 1s better adminiſtered by one than 
by many: whereas, whatever depends on 
the legiſlative power, is oftentimes better re- 
gulated by many than by a ſingle perſon. 

But if there was no monarch, and the exe- 
cutive power was committed to à certain 
number of perſons ſelected from the legiſla- 
tive body, there would be an end then of 
liberty; by reaſon the two powers would be 
united, as the ſame perſons would actually 
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ſometimes have, and would moreover be al- 
ways able to have, a ſhare in both. 
Were the legiflative body to be a con- 


ſiderable time without meeting, this would 


likewiſe put an end to liberty. For one of 
theſe two things would naturally follow; 


either that there would be no longer any le- 
gillative reſolutions, and then the ſtate would 
fall into anarchy ; or that theſe reſolutions - 


would- be taken by the executive power, 
which would render it abſolute. 
It would be needleſs for the legiſlative 


body to continue always aſſembled. This 
would be troubleſome to the repreſentatives, 
| and moreover would. cut out too much work 


for the executive power, ſo as to take off its 
attention from executing, and oblige it to 


think only of defending its own prerogatives, 


and the right 1t has to execute. 


Again, were the legiſlative body to be al- 
ways aſſembled, it might happen to be kept 
up only by filling the places of the deceaſed *. 
members with new reprefentatives; and in 
that caſe, if the legiſlative: body was once 


corrupted, the evil would be paſt all remedy, 
When different legiſlative bodies ſucceed one 


| | . another, the people, who have à bad opinion 
The executive power ought to be in the 


of that which is actually fitting, may rea- 


ſonably entertain ſome hopes of the next: 


but were it to be always the ſame body, the 
people upon ſeeing it once corrupted, would 


| no longer expect any good from its laws; 


and of courſe they would either become deſ- 
perate, or fall into a ſtate of indolence. 

The legiſlative body ſhould not aſſemble of 
itſelf, For a body is ſuppoſed to have no 
will but when it is aſſembled : and. beſides, 
were it not to aſſemble unanimouſly, it would 


be impoſſible to determine which was really 
the legiſlative body, the part aſſembled, = 
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itſelf, it might happen never to be prorogued; 
which would be extremely dangerous in caſe 
it ſhould ever attempt to encroach on the 
executive power, Belides, there are ſeaſons, 
ſome of which are more proper than others, 
for aſſembling the legiſlative body: it is fit 
therefore that the executive power ſhould re- 
late the time of convening as well as the 
4 Ba of thoſe aſſemblies, according to the 
circumſtances and exigencies of ſtate known 
to itſelf. | 
Were the executive power not to have 
a right of putting a ſtop to the incroachments 
of the legiſlative body, the latter would be- 
come deſpotic; for as it might arrogate to 
itſelf what authority it pleaſed, it would ſoon 
deſtroy all the other powers, | 
But it is not proper, on the other hand, 
that the I-gillative power ſhould have a right 
to ſtop the executive. For as the executive 
has iis natural limits, it is uſeleſs to con- 
fine it; beſides, the executive power is gene- 
rally employed in momentary operations. 
The power, therefore, of the Roman tribunes 
was faulty, as it put a ſtop not only to 
the legiſlation, but likewiſe to the execution 
Itſelf; which was attended with infinite miſ- 
chiefs. 

But if the legiſlative power, in a free go- 
vernment, ought to have no right to ſtop the 
executive, it has a right, and cught to have 
the means of examining in what manner its 
laws have been executed; an advantage 
which this government has over that of Crete 
and Sparta, where the Coſmi and the Ephori 
gave no account of their adminiſtration. 

But whatever may be the iſſue of that exa- 
mination, the legiſlative body ought not to 
ave a power of judging the perſon, nor of 

ro the conduct, of my who is intruſted 
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the other. And if it had a right to prorogue with the executive power. His perſon ſhould 


be facred, becauze, as it is neceſſary ior the 
good of the ſtate to prevent the legiſlative 
body from rendering themſelves arbitrary, 
the moment he is accuſed or tried, there 
is an end of liberty. | 

In this cafe the ſtate would be no longer a 
monarchy, but a kind of republican, though 
not a free government. But as the perſon 
intruſted with the executive power cannot 
abuſe it without bad counſellors, and ſuchꝭ as 
bate the, laws as miniſters, though the laws 
tavour them as ſubjects ; theſe men may be 
examined and puniſhed, An advantage 
which this government has over that of 


Gnidus, where the law allowed of no ſuch thing 


as calling the Amvmones * to an account, 
even after their adminiſtration ; and there- 
fore the people could never obtain any ſatiſ- 
faction for the injuries done them. 

Thovgh, in genera}, the judiciary power 
ought not to be unned with any part of 
the legiſlative, yet this is liable to three ex- 
ceptions, founded on the particular intereſt of 
the party accuſed. | 

The great are always obnoxious to popular 
envy; and were thy to be judged by the 
people, they might be in danger from their 
judges, and would moreover be deprived of 
the privilege which the meancft ſubject is poſ- 
ſeſſed of, in a free Rate, of being tried by 
their peers. The nobility, for this reaſon, 
ought not to be cited before the ordinary 
courts of judicature, but before that part of 


* Thefe were magiſtrates choſen annually by 
the people, See Stephen of Byzantium, 


＋ It was lawful to accuſe the Roman maglſ. 
trates after the expiration of their ſeveral offices. 
Sce Dionyſ, Halicarn, l 9. the affair of Genutiug 

the tribune. 
the 
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the legiſlature which is compoſed of their own 
body. | 
It is poſſible that the law, which is clear- 


ſighted in one ſenſe, and blind in another, | 


might in ſome caſes be too ſevere. But as 
we have already obſeryed, the national judges 
are no more than the mouth that pronounces 
the words of the law, mere paſſive beings, 
incapable of moderating either its force-or ri- 
gour. That part, therefore, of the legiſlative 
body, which we have juſt now obſerved to be 
a neceſſary tribunal on another occaſion, is 
alſo a neceſſary tribunal in this; it belongs to 
its ſupreme authority to moderate the law 
in favour of the law itſelf, by mitigating 
the ſentence, _ 

It might alſo happen, that a ſubject in- 


truſted with the adminiſtration of public af- | 


fairs, might infringe the rights of the people, 
and be guilty of crimes which the ordinary 
magiſtrates either could not, or would not 
puniſh. But in general the legiſlative power 
cannot judge; and much leſs can it be a 
judge in this particular cafe, where it re- 
preſents the party concerned, which is the 
people. It can only therefore impeach: but 
before what court ſha}l it bring its impeach- 
ment? Muſt it go and abaſe itſelf before the 
ordinary tribunals, which are its inferiors, 
and being compoſed moreover of men who 
are cholen from the people as well as itſelf, 
will naturally be ſwayed by the authority 
of ſo powerful an accuſer? No: in' order to 
preſerve the dignity of the people, and the ſe- 


curity of the ſubject, the legiſlative part which 


repreſents the people muſt bring in its charge 
before the legiſlative part which repreſents the 


nobility, who have neither the ſame intereſts * 


nor the ſame paſſions. \ 
Here is an advaptage which this govern- 
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ment has over moſt of the ancient republics, 
where there was this abuſe, that the people 
were at the ſame time both judge and accuſer. 
The executive power, purſuant to what has 
been already ſaid, ought to have . a ſhare in 
the legiſlature by the power of rejecting, other- 
wiſe it would ſoon be {tripped of its preroga- 
tive. But ſhould the legiſlative power uſurp 
a ſhare of the executive, the latter would be 
equally undone. : 
If the prince were to have a ſhare in the le- 
giſlature by the power of reſolving, liberty 
would be loſt. But as it is neceſſary he 
ſhould have a ſhare in the legiſlature, for the 
ſupport of his own prerogative, this ſhare 
muſt conſiſt in the power of rejecting. 
The change of government at Rome was 


owing to this, that neither the ſenate, who 


had one part of the executive power, nor the 
magiſtrates, who were entruſted with the 


other, had the right of rejecting, which was 


entirely lodged in the people. 

Here then is the fundamental conſtitution 
of the government we are treating of. The 
legiſlative body being compoſed of two parts, 
one checks the other by the mutual privilege 
of rejecting: they are both checked by the 


| executive power, as the executive is by the 


legiſlative. 

Theſe three powers ſhould naturally form 
a ſtate of repoſe or inaction. But as there is 
a neceſſity for movement in the courſe of hu- 
man affairs, they are forced to move, but 
ſtill to move in concert, | 

As the executive power has no other part 
in the legiſlative than the privilege of reject- 


ing, it can have no ſhare in the public de- 
| bates. It is not even neceſſary that it ſhould. 
| propoſe, becauſe, as it may always diſapprove 


of the reſolutions that ſhall be taken, it may 


| likewiſe 
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Ukewiſe reje&t the deciſions on thoſe pro- 
poſals which were made againſt its will. 

In ſome ancient commonwealths, where 
public debaies were carried oh by the people 
in a body, it was natural for the execu- 
tive power to propoſe and debate with the 
people, other wiſe their reſolutions muſt have 
been attended with a ſtrange confuſion. 

Were the executive power to ordain the 
raiſing of public money, otherwiſe than by 
gwing its conſent, liberty would be at an 
end; becauſe it would become legiſlative in 
the moſt important point of legiſlation. 

It the legiſlative power was to ſettle the 


ſubſidies, not from year to year, but for ever, 


it would run the riſk of loſing its liberty, be- 
cauſe the executive power would no longer be 
dependent; and when once it was poſſeſſed of 
ſuch a perpetual right, it would be a matter of 
indifference, whether it held it of itſelf, or of 
another. The ſame may be ſaid, if it ſhould 
fix, not from year to year, but for ever, 
the fea and land forces with which it is to in- 
truſt the executive power. | 

To prevent the executive power from being 
able to oppreſs, it is requiſite that the armies 
with which it is intruſted ſhould conſiſt of the 
People, and have the ſame ſpirit as the people; 
as was the caſe at Rome till the time of 
Marius. To obtain this end, there are only 
two ways; either that the perſons employed 
in the army ſhould have ſufficient property to 
anſwer for their conduct - to their fellow- 
ſubjects, and be enlifted only for a year, 
as was cuſtomary at Rome: or if there ſhould 
be a ſtanding army, compoſed chiefly of the 
moſt deſpicable part of the nation, the legiſla- 


tive power ſhould have a right to diſband 


them as ſoon as it pleaſed ; the ſoldiers ſhould 
hve in common. with the reſt of the people ; 


= 
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and no ſeparate camp, barracks, or fortreſs, 
ſmould be ſuffered. | | 

When once an army is eſtabliſhed, it ought 
not to depend immediately on the legiſlative, 
but on the executive power; and this from 
the very nature of the thing; its buſineſs 
conſiſting more in acting than in delibera- 
tion. 

From a manner of thinking that prevails 
amongſt mankind, they ſet a higher value 
upon courage than timorouſneſs, on activity 


than prudence, on ſtrength than counſel. 


Hence the army will ever deſpiſe a ſenate, and 
reſpe& their own officers. They will na- 
turally flight the orders ſent them by a body 
of men, whom they look upon as cowards, 
and therefore unworthy to command them. 
So that as ſoon as the army depends on 
the legiſlative body, the government becomes 
a military one; and if the contrary has ever 
happened, it has been owing to ſome ex- 
traordinary circumſtances, It is becauſe the 
army has always kept divided; it is be- 


cauſe it was compoſed of ſeveral bodies, that 


depended each on their particular province: 


it is becauſe the capital towns were ſtrong 


places, defended by their natural fituation, 
and not garriſoned with regular troops. Hol- 
land, for inſtance, is ſtill ſafer than Venice: 
ſhe might drown or ſtarve the revolted troops; 
for as they are not quartered in towns ca- 


pable of furniſhing them with neceſſary ſub- 


ſiſtence, this ſubſiſtence is of courſe pre- 


carious. ; PEE 
Whoeyer ſhall read the admirable treatiſe 
of Tacitus on the manners of the Germans, 


will find that it is from them the Engliſh 


have borrowed the idea of their political go- 
vernment. This beautiful ſyſtem was in- 
vented firſt in the woods, SD 


- | As 
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As all human things have an end, the ſtate 
we are ſpeaking of will loſe its liberty, it 
will perith, Have not Rome, Sparta, and 
Carthage periſhed ? It will periſh when the 
legiſlative power ſhall be more Re” than 
the executive. 7 

It is not my buſineſs to examine whether 
the Engliſnh actually enjoy tins liberty, or not. 
It is ſuthcient for my purpoſe to obterve, that 
it is eſtabliſhed by their laws z and I ein 
no further. 

Neither do J pretend by this to 3 
other governments, nor to ſay that this ex- 
treme political liberty ought to give uneaſineſs 
to thoſe who have only a moderate ſhare of it. 
How ſhould I have any ſuch deſign, I, who 
think that even the exceſs of reaſon 1s not 
always defirable, and that mankind generally 
find their account betrer in mediums than in 
extremes ? ; | 
Harrington, in his Oceana, has alſo inquired 
into the higheſt point of liberty to which the 
_ conſtitution of a ſtate may be carried. But 
of him indeed it may be faid, that for want 
of knowing the nature of real liberty, he 
buſied himſelf in purſuit of an imaginary one; 
and that he built a Chalcedon, though he had 
a Byzantium before his eyes. | 
Montefquicu. 


Of CoLumBrs, and the Diſcevery of 
AMERICA. 


It is to the diſcoveries of the Portugueſe in 
the old world, that we are indebted for the 
new ; if we may call the conqueit of America 
an obligation, which proved fo fatal to its 
inhabitants, and at times to the conquerors 
themſelves. 

This was doubtleſs the moſt important cvent 
that ever happened on our globe, one half of 


hen þ had been lutherto {rangers to the other. 


§ 64. 
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Whatever had been eſteemed ,moſt great or 


noble before, ſeemed abſorbed in this kind of 
new creation. We ſtill wention with reſpect- 
ful admiration, the names of the Argonauts, 
who did not perform the hundredth part of 
what was done by the ſailors under G>ma and 
Albuquerque. How many Altars would have. 
been raifed by the ancients to a Greek, who 
had diſcovered America! and yet Bartholo- 
mew and Chriſtopher Columbus were n 


thus rewarded, 


Columbus, ſtruck with the n ex- 
peditions of the Portugueſe, imagined that 
ſomething greater might be done; and from 
a bare inſpect on of the map of our world, 
concluded that there muſt be another, en 
might be found by ſailing always weſt. He 
had courage equal to his genius, or indeed 
ſuperior, ſecing he had to ſtruggle with the 
preiudices of his contemporaries, and the re- 


| pulſes of fevers] princes to whom he tendered. 


his ſervices. Genoa, which was his native 
country, treated his ſchemes as viſionary, and 
by that means loſt the only opportunity that 
could have offered of aggrandizing her power. 
Henry VII. king of England, who was too. 
greedy of money to hazard any on this noble 
attempt, would not liſten to the propoſals 
made by Cclumbus's brother; and Columbus 
himſelf was rejccted by John II. of Portugal, 

whoſe attention was wholly employed upon 
the coaſt of Africa, He had no proſpect of 
ſucceſs in applying to the French, whoſe 
marine lay totally neglected, and their affairs 
more confuſed than ever, during the minority 
of Charles VIII. The emperox Maximilian 
had neither ports for ſhipping, money to fit 
out a fleet, nor ſufficient courage to engage in 
a fcheme of this nature; The Venetians, 
indeed, might have undertaken it; but 


whether the natural averſion of the Genoeſe 


e 
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to theſe people would not ſuffer Columbus to | gether with thoſe of Cuba and Hiſpaniola, now 


apply to the rivals of his country, or that the 
Venetians had no idea of any thing more im- 
portant than the trade they carried on from 
Alexandria and in the Levant, Columbus at 


length fixed all his hopes on the court of 


Spain. 

Ferdinand, king of Arragon, and Iſabella, 
queen of Caſtile, had by their marriage united 
all Spain under one dominion, excepting only 
the kingdom of Grenada, which was ſtill in 
the poſſeſſion of the Moors; but wiuch Fer- 
dinand ſoon after took from them. The 
union of theſe two princes had prepared the 
way for the greatneſs of Spain; which was 
afterwards begun by Columbus; he was, 
however, obliged to undergo eight years of 


inceſſant application, before Iſabella's court 


would conſent to accept of the ineſtnnahle 
benefit this great man offered it. The bane 
of all great projects is the want of money. 
The Spaniſh court was poor; and the prior, 
Perez, and two merchants, named Pinzono, 
were obliged to advance ſeventeen thouſand 
ducats towards fitting out the armament. Co- 
jumbus procured a patent from the court, and 
at — . ſet ſail from the port of Palos in 
Andaluſia, with three ſhips, on Auguſt 23, 
in the year 1492. 

It was not above a month after his depar- 
ture from the Canary iſlands, where he had 
gome to an anchor to get refreſhment, when 


Columbus diſcovered the firſt iſland in Ame 


rica; and during this ſhort run, he ſuffered 
more from the murmurings and diſcontent of 
the people of his fleet, than he had done even 
from the refuſals of the princes he had applied 
to. This iſland, which he diſcovered, and 
named St, Salvador, lies about a thouſand 
leagues from the Canaries ; preſently after, he 
likewiſe diſcovered the Lucayan iſlands, to- 


called St. Domingo. 

Ferdinand and Iſabella were in the utmoſt 
ſurpriſe to ſee him return, at the end of nine 
months, with ſome of the American natives 
of Hiſpamola, ſeveral rarities from that coun- 
try, and a quantity of gold, with which he 
preſented their Majeſties. 

The king and queen made him ſit down in 
their preſence, covered like a grandee of Spain, 
and created him high admiral and viceroy of 
the new world. Columbus was now every 
where looked upon as an extraordinary perſon 
ſent from heaven. Every one was vying who 
ſhould be foremoſt in aſſiſting him in his un- 
dertakings, and embarking under his com- 


mand. He ſoon ſet fail again with a fleet of 


ö 


factor of Ferdinand and Iſabella. 


ſeventeen ſhips. He now made the diſcovery 
of ſeveral other new iſlands, particularly the 
Caribbees and Jamaica. Doubt had been 
changed into admiration on his firlt voyage; 
in this, admiration was turned into envy. 

He was admiral and viceroy, and to theſe 
titles might have been added that of the bene- 
Neverthe- 
leſs he was brought home priſoner to Spain, 
by judges who had been purpoſely ſent out 
on board te obſerve his conduct. As ſoon as 
it was known that Columbus was arrived, the 
people ran in ſhoals to meet him, as the guar- 
dian genius of Spain. Columbus was brought 


from the ſhip, and appeared on ſhore chained 


hands and feet, | 

He had been thus treated by the orders of 
Fonſeca, hiſhop of Burgos, the intendant of 
the expedition, whoſe ingratitude was as great 
as the other's ſervices. Iſabella was aſhamed 


of what ſhe ſaw, and did all in her power to 
make Columbus amends for the injuries done 
to him : however he was not ſuffered to de- 
part for four years, either becauſe they feared 


that 
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that he would ſeize upon what he had diſco- 
vered for himſelf, or that they were willing 


to have time to obſerve his behaviour. At 
length he was ſent on another voyage to the 


new world; and now it was that he diſco- 


vered the continent, at fix degrees dittance 
from the equator, and ſaw that part of the 


coaſt on which Carthagena has been fince | 


built, | | 
At tne time that Columbus firſt promiſed 


a new hemiſphere, it was inſiſted upon that no 


ſuch hemiſphere could exiſt; and after he 
had made the actual diſcovery of it, it was 
pretended that it had been known long before. 
I ſhall not mention one Martin Behem, of 
Nuremberg, who, it is ſaid, went from that 
city to the Straits of Magellan in 1460, with 
a patent from the Dutcheſs of Burgundy, 
who, as ſhe was not alive at that time, could 
not iſſue patents. Nor ſhall I take notice of 
the pretended charts of this Martin Behem, 


which are ſtill ſhewn ;_ nor of the evident con- 


tradictions which diſcredit this ſtory : but, in 


ſhort, it was not pretended that Martin Be- 


hem had peopled America; the honour was 


given to the Carthaginians, and a book of 


Ariſtotle was quoted on the occaſion, which 
he never wrote. Some found out a conform- 
ity between ſome words in the Caribbee and 
Hebrew languages, and did not fail to follow 
ſo fine an opening, Others were poſitive that 
the children of Noah, after ſettling in Siberia, 
paſſed from thence over to Canada on- the 
ice; and that their deſcendants, afterwards 
born in Canada, had gone and peopled Peru. 
According to others again the Chineſe and 
Japaneſe ſent colonies into America, and 
carried over lions with them for their diver- 
ſion, though there are no lions either in China 
or Japan. In this manner have many learned 
men argued upon the diſcoveries made by 
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men of genius. If it ſhould be aſked; how 
men firſt came upon the continent of America? 
is it not eaſily anſwered, that they were placed 
there by the ſame Power who cauſes trees and 
graſs to grow? 

The reply which Columbus made to ſome 
of thoſe who envied him the high reputation 
he had gained, is ſtill famous. Theſe people 
pretended that nothing could be more eaſy 
than the diſcoveries he had made; upon which 
he propoſed to them to ſet an egg upright on 
one of its ends; but when they had tried in 
vain todo it, he broke-one end of the egg, and 
ſet it upright with eaſe. They told him any 
one could do that : How comes it then, replied 
Columbus, that not one among you thought 
of it? This ſtory is related of Brunelleſchi, 
who improved architecture at Florence many 
years before Columbus was born. Moſt bon 
mots are only the repetition of things that 
have been ſaid before. 

The aſhes of Columbus cannot be affected 
by the reputation he gained while living, in 
having doubled for us the works of the crea- 
tion. But mankind delight to do juſtice to 
the illuſtrious dead, either from a vain hope 
that they enhance thereby the merit of the 
living, or that they are naturally fond of 
truth. Americo Veſpucci, whom we call 
Americus Veſpuſius, a merchant of Florence, 
had the honour of giving his name to this 
new half of the globe, in which he did not 
poſſeſs one acre of land, and pretended to be 
the firſt who diſcovered the continent. But 
ſuppoſing it true that he was the firſt dife 
coverer, the glory was certainly due to him, 
who had the penetration and courage to under- 
take and perform the firſt voyage. Honour, 
as Newton ſays in his diſpute with Leibnitz, 
is due only to the firſt inventor; thoſe that 


follow after are only his ſcholars. Columbus 


had 
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had made three voyages, as admiral and vice- 
roy, nve years before Americus Veſpuſius had 
made one as a geographer, under the com- 
mand of admiral Ojeda; but this latter writ- 
ing to his friends at Florence, that he had 
diſcovered a new world, they believed him on 
his word ; and the citizens of Florence decreed, 
that a grand rjumination ſhould be made 
before the door of his houſe every three 
years, on the feaſt of All Saints. And yet 
could this man be ſaid to deſerve any honours, 
tor happening to be on board a fleet that, in 
1489, failed along the coalt of Brazil, when 
Columbus hat; five years before, pointed out 
the way to'the reſt of the world? 

There has lately appeared at Florence a 
lfe of this Americus Veſpuſius, which feems 
to.be written with very little regard to truth, 
and without any concluſive reaſoning. Several 
French authors are there complained of, who 
have done juſtice to Columbus's merit ; but 
the writer ſhould not have fallen upon the 
French authors, but on the Spanith, who 
were the firit that did this juſtice. I. 
ter fays, that he will confound the vanity 
of the French nation, who have always 
« attacked with impunity the honour and {uc- 
« ceſs of the Italian nation. What vanity 
can there be in ſaying that it was a Genoete 
who firit diſcovered America ? or how 1s-the 
honour of the Italian nation injured in owning, 
that it was to an Italian, born in Genoa, that 
we are indebted for the new world? 
poſely remark this want of equity, good- 
breeding, and good-ſenſe, as we have too 
many examples of it; and I muſt ſay, that 
the good French writers have in general been 
the leaſt guilty of this inſufferable fault; and 
one great reaſon of their being ſo univer fally 
read throughout Europe, is their doing juftice | 
to all nations. $51 | 


This wri- 


I pur-' 
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The inhabitants of theſe iſlands, and of the 
continent were a new race of men. The 
were all without beards, and were as 3 
aſtoniſned at the faces of the Spaniards, as 
they were at their ſhips and artillery: they at 
firſt looked upon theſe new viſitors as mon- 
ſters or gods, who had come out of che ſky 
or the fea. Theſe voyages, and thoſe of the 
Portugueſe, had now taught us how incon- 
fiderabie a ſpot of the globe our Europe was, 
and what an aſtoniſhing variety reigns in the 
world. Indoſtan was known to be inhabited 
by a race of men whoſe complextons were 
yellow. In Africa and Afia, at ſome dif- 
tance from the equator, there had been found 
ſeveral kinds of black men; and after travel- 
lers had penetrated into America, as far as the 
line, they met with a race of people who were 
tolerably white. The natives of Brazil are 
of the colour of bronze. The Chineſe ſtill 
appear to differ entirely from the reſt of man- 
kind, in the make of their eyes and noſes. 
But what is ſtill to be remarked i is, that into 
whatſoever regions theſe various races are 
tranſplanted, their complexions never change, 
unleſs they mingle with the natives of the 
country. The mucous membrane of the 
negroes, which is known to be of a black 
colour, is a manifeſt Et that there is a 
differential principle in each en of men, 
as well as plants. | | 

Dependant upon th ls meinciple, nature has 
formed the different a Trees of genius, and 
the characters of nations, which are ſeidom 
known to change. Hence the negroes are 
ſlaves to other nien, and are purchaſed on the 
coaſt of Africa, like beats, for a ſum of mo- 
ney ; and the vait multitudes of negroes tranſ- 
| planted into our American colonies, ſerve as 
| flaves under a very inconſiderable number of 


Europeans, Experience has likewiſe taught 
5 a 


* 
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us how great a ſuperiority the Europeans have 
over the Americans, who are every where 
eaſily overcome, and have not dared to attempt 
a revolution, though a thouſand to one ſupe- 
rior in numbers. 


This part of America was alſo remarkable 


on account of its animals and plants, which | 
are not to be found in the other three parts of 
the world, and which are of ſo great uſe to us. 
Horſes, corn of all kinds, and iron, were not 
wanting in Mexico and Peru; and among the 
many valuable commodities unknown to the 
old world, cochineal was the. principal, and | 
was brought us from this country. Its uſe in 
dying has now made us forget the ſcarlet, 
which for time immemorial had been. the only 
thing known for giving a fine red colour. 
The importation of cochineal was ſoon ſuc- 
ceeded by that of indigo, cacao, vanille, and 
thoſe woods which ſerve for ornament and 
medicinal purpoſes, particularly the quinqui- 
na, or jeſuits bark, which is the only {pecific 
againſt intermitting fevers. Nature has 


—}- 


laced this remedy 1n the mountains of Peru, | 


whilit ſhe had diſperſed the diſeaſe it cured 
through all the reſt of the world. This new 
continent likewiſe furniſhed pearls, coloured 
tones, and diamonds. ' 15 | 
It is certain that America at preſent fur- 
niſhes the meaneſt citizen of Europe with his 
conveniencies and pleaſures. The gold and 
ſilver mines, at their firſt diſcovery, were of 
ſervice only to the kings of Spain and the 
merchants; the reſt of the world was impo- 
veriſhed by them, for the great multitudes who 
did not follow buſineſs, found themſelves poſ- 
ſeſled of a very ſmall quantity of ſpecie, in com- 
pariſon with tie immenſe ſums accumulated 
by thoſe, who had the advantage of the firſt diſ- 
coveries. But by degrees, the great quantity 
of gold and ſilver which was ſent from America, 
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was diſperſed throughout all Europe, and by 
paſſing into a number of hands, the diſtri- 
bution is become more equal. The price of 
commodities is likewiſe increaſed in Europe, 
in proportion to the increaſe of ſpecie. | 

To comprehend how the treaſures of Ame- 
rica paſſed from the poſſeſſion of the Spaniards 
into that of other nations, it will be ſufficient 
to conſider theſe two things: the uſe which- 


Charles V. and Philip II. made of their 


money; and the manner in which other na- 
tions acquired a ſhare in the wealth of Peru. 
The emperor Charles V. who was always 
travelling, and always at war, neceſſarily diſ- 
perſed a great quantity of that ſpecie which he 
received from Mexico and Peru, through _ 
Germany and Italy. When he ſent his ſon 
Philip over to England, to marry queen 


Mary, and take upon him the title of King 


of England, that prince depofited in the tower 


of London twenty-ſeven large chefts of filver © . 


in bars, and an hundred horſe-loads of gold 


and filver coin. The troubles in Flanders, 


and the intrigues of the league in France, coſt 
this Philip, according to his own confeſſion, 
above three thouſand millions of livres of 
our money. N 43570 0 

The manner in which the gold and ſilver of 
Peru is diſtributed amongſt all the people of 
Europe, and from thence is ſent to the Eaſt- 
Indies, is a ſurpriſing, though well-known 
circumſtance. By a {ri& law enacted by 
Ferdinand and Iſabella, and afterwards con- 


farmed by Charles V. and all the kings of 


Spain, all other nations were not only ex- 


cluded the entrance into any of the ports in 
Spaniſh America, but likewiſe from having 
the leaſt ſhare, directly or indirectly, in the 
trade of that part of the world. One would 
haveimagined, that this law would have enabled 
the Spaniards to ſubdue all Europe; and yet 

8 Spain 
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of this very law. It can hardly furniſh ex- 
ports for America to the value of four 
millions; wheareas the reſt of Europe ſome- 
times ſend over merchandize to the amount 
of near fifty millions. This prodigious trade 
of the nations at enmity or in alliance with 
Spain, is carried on by the Spaniards them- 


RS PRDSE 'EPITOMT, 
Spain ſubſiſts only by the continual violation 
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The greateſt inſtance of the violation of this 
law, and of the fidelity of the Spaniards, was 
in the year 2684, when war was declared be- 


tween France and Spain. His catholic ma- 
jeſty endeavoured to ſeize upon the effects of 
all the French in his kingdom ; but he in vain 
iſſued edits and admonitions, inquiries and 


ſelves, who are always faithful in their dealings 
with individuals, and always cheating their | 
— king. The Spaniards gave no ſecurity to 
foreign merchants for the performance of their 
contracts; a mutual credit, without which 
there never could have been any commerce, 
ſupplies the place of other obligations. 
The manner in which the Spaniards for a 
Jang time conſigned the gold and filver to 
foreigners, which was brought home by their 
galleons, was, ſtill more ſurpriſing. The 


Spaniard, ;who at Cadiz, is properly factor 
for the foreigner, delivered the bullion he re- 
ceived to the care of certain bravoes, called 
Meteors : theſe, armed with piſtols at their 
belt, and a long ſword carried the bullion in 
parcels properly marked, to the ramparts, and 
flung them over to other meteors, who waited 
below, and carried them to the boats witch 
were to receive them, and theſe boats carried 
mem on board the ſhips in the road. Theſe 
meteors he factors, together with the com- 
miſſaries and the guards, who never diſturbed 
them, had each a ſtated fee, and the foreign 
merchant was never cheated, The king, who | 
received a duty upon this money at the arriva} 
of the galleons, was likewiſe a gainer; fo 


that, properly ſpeaking, the law only was | 


cheated; a law. which would be abſolutely 

uſeleſs if not eluded, and which nevertheleſs, 
cannot yet be abrogated, becauſe old prejudi- 

ces are always the moſt difficult to be over. 

come amongſt men. | | 


excommunications z not a ſingle Spaniſh factor 
would betray his French correſpondent. This 
fidelity, which does ſo much honour to the 
Spaniſh nation, plainly ſhews, that men only 
willingly obey thoſe laws, which they them 
ſelves have made for the good of ſociety, and 
that thoſe which are the mere effects of a 
ſovereign's will, always meet with oppoſition. 
As the diſcovery of America was at firſt 
the ſource of much good to the Spaniards, it 
afterwards occaſioned them many and con- 
ſiderable evils. One has been, the depriving 
that kingdom of its ſubje&ts, by the great 
numbers neceſſarily required to people the 
colonies: another was, the infecting the 
world with a diſeaſe, which was before known 
only in the new world, and particularly in 
the ifland of Hiſpamola. Several of the com- 
panzons of Chriſtopher Columbus returned 
home inſected with this contagion, which 
afterwards ſpread over Europe, It is certain, 
that this poiſon, which taints the ſprings of 
life, was peculiar to America, as the plague. 
and the ſmall-pox were diſeaſes originally 
endemial to the ſouthern parts of Numidia, 
We are not to believe, that the eating of hu- 
man fleſh, practiſed by ſome of the American 
ſavages, occaſioned this diſorder. There were 
no cannibals on the iſland of Hiſpaniola, 
where it was moſt frequent and inveterate; 
neither are we to fuppoſe with ſome, that it 
proceeded from too great an exceſs of ſenſual 
pleaſures, Nature had never puniſhed excefles 


of this kind with ſuch diſorders in the world; 


and 
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and even to this day, we find that a momen- 
tary indulgence, which has been paſled for 
eight or ten years, may bring this cruel and 
ſhameful ſcourge upon the chaſteſt union. 
The great Columbus, after having built 
ſeveral houſes on theſe iſlands, and diſcovered 
the continent, returned to Spain, where he 
enjoyed a reputation unſullied by rapine or 
cruelty, and died at Valladolid in 1506. But 
the governors of Cuba and Hiſpaniola, who 
tucceeded him, being perſuaded that theſe pro- 
vinces furniſhed gold, reſolved to make the 
diſcovery at the price of the lives of the inha- 
hitants, In ſhort, whether they thought the 
natives had conceived an implacable hatred to 
them; or that they were apprehenſive of their 
ſuperior numbers ; or that the rage of ſlaugh- 


ter, when once begun, knows no bounds, | 
they in the ſpace of a few years entirely de- 


populated Hiſpaniola and Cuba, the former 
of which contained three millions of inhahi- 
tants, and the latter above ſit-hundred 
thouſand 

Bartholomew de Ia Caſas, biſhop of 
Chiapa, who was an eye-witneſs to theſe de- 
ſolations, relates, that they hunted down the 
natives with dogs. Theſe wretched favages, 
almoſt naked and without arms, were purſued 
like wild beaſts in the foreſts, devoured alive 
by dogs, ſhot to death, or ſurpriſed and burnt 
in their habitations. 

He farther declares, from ocular teſtimony, 
that they frequently cauſed a number of theſe 
miſerable wretches to be ſummoned by a prieſt 


to come in, and ſubmit to the Chriſtian reli- 


gion, and to the king of Spain; and that after 
this ceremony, which was only an additional act 
of injuſtice, they put them to death without 
the leaſt remorſe.— I believe that De la Caſas 
has exaggerated in many parts of his relation; 
but, allowing him to have ſaid ten times more 
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than is truth, there remains enough to make 
us ſhudder with horror, | | 

lt may ſeem ſurpriſing, that this maſſacre of 
a whole race of men could have been carried 
on in the fight, and under the adminiſtration of 
ſ-ceral religious of the order of St. Jerome; 
for we know that Cardinal Ximenes, who was 
prime miniſter of Caſtile before the time of 
Charles V. ſent over four monks of this order, 
in quality of prefidents of the royal council of 
the iſland. Doubtleſs they were not able to 
reſiſt the torrent; and the hatred of the natives 
to their new maſters, being with juſt reaſon 


become implacable, rendered their deſtruction 


ö 
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which are the parents of ingenious invention 


* 


unhappily neceſſary. Voltaire. 
The Influence of the Progreſs of 
Science on the Manners and Charatters 
of Men. | 
The progreſs of ſcience, and the culti- 
vation of literature, had conſiderable effect 
in changing the manners of the European 


nations, and introducing that civility and re- 


fi nement by which they are now diſtinguiſhed. 
At the time when their empire was over- 
turned, the Romans, though they had loſt 
that correct taſte which has rendered the pro- 
ductions of their anceſtors the ſtandards of 
excellence, and models for imitation to ſuc- 
ceecling ages, ſtiil preſerved their love of letters, 
and cultivated the arts with great ardour. 
But rude Barbarians were ſo far from being 
truck with any admiration of theſe unknawn 
accompliſhments, that they deſpiſed them. 
They were not arrived at that ſtate of ſociety, 
in which thoſe faculties of the human mind 

that have beauty and elegance for their ob- 
jets, begin to unfold themſelves. They 
were ſtrangers to all thoſe wants and defires 


and as they did not comprehend either "the 
5 merit 
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merit or utility of the Roman arts, they de- 


ſtroyed the monuments of them, with in- 


duſtry not inferior to that with which their 
poſterity have ſince ſtudied to preſerve, or 
to recover them. The convulſions occa- 
ſioned by their ſettlement in the empire; the 
frequent as well as violent revolutions in 
every kingdom vrhich they eſtabliſhed; to- 
gether with the interior defects in the form 
of government which they introduced, ba- 
niſhed ſecurity and leiſure; prevented the 
growth of taſte or the culture of ſcience ; 
and kept Europe, during ſeveral centuries, 
in a ſtate of ignorance. But as ſoon as li- 
berty and independance began to be felt by 
every part of the community, and communi- 
cated ſome taſte of the advantages ariſing | 
from commerce, from public order, and from 
perſonal ſecurity, the human mind became 
. conſcious of powers which it did not former- 
ly perceive, and fond of occupations or 
purſuits of which it was formerly incapable. 
Towards the beginning of the twelfth century, 
we diſcern the firſt ſymptons of its awakening 
from that lethargy in which it had long been 
ſunk, and obſerve it turning with curioſity 
and attention towards new objects. 

The firſt literary efforts, however, of the 
European nations, in the middle ages, were 
extremely ill- directed. Among nations, as 
well as individuals, the powers of cg 
nation attain ſome degree of vigour before 
the intellectual faculties are much exereiſed 
in ſpeculative or abſtract diſquiſition. Men 
are poets before they are philoſophers. They 
feel with ſenſibility, and deſcribe with force, 
when they have made but little progreſs in 
inveſtigation or reaſoning. The age of Ho- 
mer and of Heſiod long preceeded that of 
Thales, or of Socrates. But unhappily for 
literature, our anceitors, deviating from this 
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courſe which nature points out, plunged at 
once into the depths of abſtruſe and meta- 
phyſical enquiry. They had been converted 
to the Chrittian faith ſoon after they ſettled in 
their new conqueſts : but they did not receive 
it pure. The preſumption of men had added 
to the ſimple and inſtructive doctrines of 
Chriſtianity, the theories of a vain philoſophy, 
that attempted to penetrate into myſteries, 
and to decide queſtions which the limited 
faculties of the human mind are unable to 
comprehend, or to reſolve. Theſe over- 
curious ſpeculations were incorporated with 
the ſyſtem of religion, and came to Oo 
ſidered as the moſt eſſential part of it. As 
ſoon, then, as curioſity prompted men to 
inquire and to reaſon, theſe were the ſubjects 
which firſt preſented themſelves, and engaged 
their attention. The ſcholaſtic theology, with 
its infinite train of bold diſquiſitions, and ſub- 
tile diſtinctions concerning points which are 
not the object of human reaſon, was the firit 
production of the ſpirit of enquiry after it 
began to reſume ſome degree of activity and 
vigour in Europe, | 

It was not this circumſtance alone that 
gave ſuch a wrong turn to the minds of men, 
when they began again to exerciſe talents 
which they had ſo long neglected. Moſt 
of the perſons who attempted to revive lite- 
rature in the twelfth and thirteenth centuries, 


had received inſtruction, or derived their prin- 
eiples of ſcience from the Greeks in the 


eaſtern empire, or from the Arabians in Spain 
and Africa. Both theſe people, acute and 
inquiſitive to exceſs, corrupted thoſe ſciences 
which they cultivated. The former rendered 
theology a ſyſtem of ſpeculative refinement, 
or of endleſs controverſy. The latter com- 
municated to philoſophy a ſpirit of metaphy 
ſical and frivolous ſubtlety, Miſled by theſe 
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ſcience were involved in a maze of intricate 
inquiries. Inſtead of allowing their fancy to 
take its natural range, and to produce ſuch 
works. of invention as might have improved 

their taſte, and refined their ſentiments; 
_ inſtead of cultivating thoſe arts which em- 
belliſn human life, and render it comfortable; 
they were fettered by authority; they were led 
aſtray by example, and waſted the whole force 
of their genius in ſpeculations as unavailing 
as they were difficult. 

But fruitleſs and ill- directed as thefe ſpe- 
culations were, their novelty rouſed, and 
their boldneſs intereſted, the human mind. 
The ardour with which men purſued theſe 
uninviting ſtudies was aſtoniſhing. Genuine 
philoſophy was never cultivated, in any en- 
lightened age, with greater zeal, Schools, 
upon the model of thoie inſtituted by Charle- 
magne were opened in every cathedral, and 
almoſt in every monaſtery of note. Colleges 
and -univerfities were erected, and formed 
into communities, or corporations, governed 
by their own laws, and inveſted with ſeparate 
and extenſive juriſdiction over their own 
members. A regular courſe of ſtudies was 
planned. Privileges of great value were con- 
ferred on maſters and ſcholars. 
titles and honours of various kinds were 
invented, as a recompence for both. Nor 
Was it in the ſchools alone that ſuperiority in 
ſcience led to reputation and authority; it 
became the object of reſpect in life, and ad- 
vanced ſuch as acquired it to 2 rank of no 
inconſiderable eminence. Altured by all theſe 
advantages, an incredible number of ſtudents 
reſorted to theſe new ſeats of learning, and 
crowded with eagerneſs into that new , path 
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efforts may appear, there was one circum- 


tance which prevented the effects of them from 
being as extenſive as they ought to have been. 
All the languages in — during the 
period under review *, were barbarous, They 
were deſtitute of elegance, of force, and even 


of perſpicuity. No attempt had been hitherto 


made to improve or to poliſh them. The 
Latin tongue was conſecrated by the church 
to religion, Cuttom, with authority ſcarce 
leſs ſacred, had appropriated it to literature. 
All the ſciences cultivated in the twelfth and 
thirteenth centuries were taught in Latin. 
All the books with reſpect to them, were 
written in that language. To have treated 
of any important ſubject in a modern lan- 
guage, would have been deemed a degradation 
ofit. This confined ſcience within a very 
narrow circle. The learned alone were ad- 
mitted into the temple of knowledge; the gate 
was ſhut againſt all others, who were allowed 
to remain involved in thew former darkneſs 


and ignorance: 


But though ſcience was thus prevented, 


during ſeveral ages, from diffuſing itſelf 


through ſociety, and its influence was circum- 
ſcribed, the progreſs of it may be mentioned, 
nevertheleſs, among the great cauſes which 
contributed to introduce a change of manners 


into Europe. That ardent, though ill- judged, 


ſpirit of inquiry, which I have deſcribed, 
occaſioned 3 fermentation of mind, which put 
ingenuity and invention in motion, and gave 
them vigour. It led men to a new employ- 
ment of their faculties, which they found to 
be agreeable, as well as, intereſting, It 
accuſtomed them to exerciſes and occupations 
which tended to ſoften their manners, and to 


From the ſubverſion of the Roman empire 
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, which was open to fame and diſtinction. 
0 But how conſiderable - ſocver theſe firſt | to the beginning of the fixteenth century. 


give 
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give them ſome reliſh for thoſe gentle virtues | 


which are peculiar to nations among whom 
feience hath been cultivated with ſucceſs. 
| | Rovertſon. 


& 66. On the Reſpe paid by the LACED &- 
MONIANS and ATHENIANS to old Age. 


It happened at Athens, during a public 
repreſentation of ſome play exhibited in 
honour of the commonwealth, that an old 
gentleman came too late for a place ſuitable 
to his age and quality. Many of the young 
gentlemen, who obſerved the difficulty and 
confuſion he was in, made ſigns to him that 
they would accommodate him if he came 
where they fat : the good man buſtled through 
the croud accordingly; but when he came 
to the ſeats to which he was invited, the jeit 
was, to fit cloſe and expoſe him, as he ſtood 
out of countenance, to the whole audience. 
The frolic went round all the Athenian 
benches. But on thoſe occaſions, there were 
alſo particular places aſſigned for foreigners: 
when the good man ſkulked towards the 
boxes appointed for the Lacedæmonians, that 
honeit people, more virtuous than polite, roſe 
up all to a man, and, with the greateſt reſpect, 
received him among them. The Athenians, 
being ſuddenly touched with a ſenſe of the 
Spartan virtue, and their own degeneracy, 
gave a thunder of applauſe; and the old man 
cried out, © The Athenians underſtand what 
6 js good, but the Lacedæmonians practiſe 


66 1 þ 


| Spefator. 
& 6&7, O PRTus and ARRLA. 


In the reign of Claudius, the Roman em- 
peror, Arria, the wife of Cæcinna Pætus, was 
an illuſtrious pattern of magnanimity and 
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It happened that her huſband and her ſon 


were both at the ſame time attacked with a 
dangerous illneſs. The ſon died. He was 
a youth endowed with every quality of mind 
and perſon which could endear him to his 
parents, His mother's heart was torn with 
all the anguiſh of grief; yet ſhe refolved to 
conceal the diſtreſſing event from her huſband. 
She prepared and conducted his funeral fo 
privately, that Pztus did not know of his 
death. Whenever ſhe came into her huſband's 
bed-chamber, ſhe pretended her ſon was 
better; and, as often as he inquired after his 
health, would anſwer, that he had reſted well, 
or had eaten with an appetite. When ſhe 
taund that ſhe could no longer reſtrain her 


grief, but her tears were guſhing out, ſhe 


would leave the room, and, having given 
vent to her paſſion, return again with dry 
eyes and a ſerene countenance, as if ſhe had 
left her ſorrow behind her at the door of the 
chamber. 

Camillus Scribonianus, the governor of 
Dalmatza, having taken up arms againſt 
Claudius, Pztus joined himſelf to his party, 
and was ſoon after taken priſoner, and 
brought to Rome. When the guards were 
going to put him on board the ſhip, Arria be- 
{ought them that ſhe might be permitted to go 
with him. „ Certainly,” faid ſhe, „you 
e cannot refuſe a man of conſular dignity, as 
e he is, a few attendants to wait upon him; 
„ but, if you will take me, I alone will 
& perform their office.. This favour 
however, was refuſed ; upon which ſhe hired 
a ſmall fiſhing veſſel, and boldly ventured to 
follow the ſhip. | | 

Returning to Rome, Arria met the wife of 
Scribonianus in the emperor's palace, who 


preſſing her to diſcover all that the knew of 


the inſurrection, - What!“ ſaid he, _ | 
» : 
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« I regard thy advice, who ſaw thy huſband 
“ muraered in thy very arms, and yet ſur- 
“ viveſt him?“ 
Pætus being condemned to die, Arria 
formed a deliberate reſolution to ſhare his 
fate, and made no ſecret of her intention, 
Thraſea, who married her daughter, attempting 
o diſſuade her from her purpoſe, amon 
other arguments which he uſed, ſaid to her, 
« Would you then, if my life were to. be 
ce taken from me, adviſe your daughter to 
“ die with me?” «© Moſt certainly I would,” 
ſhe replied, „ if ſhe had lived as "Faſt and in 
« as much harmony with you, as I have lived 
« with Pætus.“ | 1 
Perſiſting in her determination, ſhe found 
means to provide herſelf with a dagger: and 
one day, when ſhe obſerved a more than 
uſual gloom on the countenance of Pztus, 
and perceived that death by the hand of the 
executioner appeared to him more terrible than 
in the field of glory—perhaps, too, ſenſible 
that it was chiefly for her ſake that he wiſhed | 
to live—ſhe drew the dagger from her fide, 
and ſtabbed herſelf before his eyes. Then 
inſtantly plucking the weapon from her breaſt, 
ſhe preſented it to her huſband, ſaying, 
« My Pztus, it is not painful *.” Piny. 
$ 68. ABDOLONYMUS raiſed to the Go- 
vernment of SIDON. | 


The city of Sidon having ſurrendered to 
Alexander, he ordered Hephæſtion to beſtow 


® In the Tatler, No 72, a fancy piece is drawn, | 


founded on the principal fact in this ſtory, but 
wholly fictitious in the circumſtances of the tale. 
The author, miſtaking Cæcinna Pætus for Thraſea 
Pztus, has accuſed even Nero unjuſtly : charging 


him with an action which certainly belonged to 


Claudius. See Pliny's Epiſtles, Book iii. Ep. 16. 
Dion. Caſſius, Lib. Ix. and Tacitus, Lib: vi. § 35 · 
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the crown on him whom the Sidonians ſhould 
think molt worthy of that honour. 
(tion being at that time reſident with two 
young men of dittintion, offered them the 
kingdom; but they refuſed it, telling him that 
it was contrary to the laws of their country, 
to admit any one to. that honour, who was 
not of the royal family. He then, having 
expreſſed his admiration of their diſintereſted 


ſpirit, deſired them to name one of the royal 


race, who might remember that he received 
the crown through their hands. 


high honour, they made choice of Abdolony- 


mus, whoſe ſingular merit had rendered him 
conſpicuous even in the vale. of obſcurity, 
Though remotely related to the royal family, 
a ſeries of misfortunes had reduced him to the 


neceſſity of cultivating a garden, for a ſmall 
ſtipend, in the ſuburbs of the city. | 
While Abdolonymus was buſily employed 
in weeding his garden, the two friends of 
Hepheſtion, bearing in their hands the enſigns 
of royalty, approached him, and faluted him 


king, informing him that Alexander had ap- 


pointed him to that office; and: requiring him 


I to exchange his ruſtic garb, and 
huſbandry, for the regal robe and 


utenſils of 
ſceptre. At the ſame time, they urged him, 
when he ſhould be ſeated on the throne, and 
have a nation in his power, not to forget 
the hnmble condition from which he had been 
ratled. ' * SSL 
All this, at the firſt, appeared to Abdolony- 
mus as an illuſion of the fancy, or an inſult of- 
fered to his poverty. 
trouble him farther with their impertinent jeſts, 
and to find ſome other way of amuſing them- 


enjoyment of his obſcure habitation.— At 
length, however, they convinced lum 


Hephæ- 


Overlooking 
many who would have been ambitious of this 


He requeſted them not to 


ſelves, which might leave him in the peaceable 


that 
they 
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they were ſerious in their propoſal, and pre- 
vailed upon him to accept the regal office, and 
accompany them to the palace. | 

No ſooner was he in poſſeſſion of the govern- 
ment, than pride and envy created him ene- 
mies, who wiſpered their murmurs in every 
place, till at laſt they reached the ear of 
Alexander; who, commanding the _new- 
elected prince to be ſent for, required of him, 
with what temper of mind he had borne his 
poverty. © Would to Heaven,“ replied 
Abdolonymus, „that I may be able to bear 
*« my crown with equal moderation: for 
& when I poſſeſſed little, 1 wanted nothing: 
« theſe hands ſupplied me with whatever I 
4 defired.” From this anſwer, Alexander 


formed ſo high an idea of his wiſdom, that 


he confirmed the choice which had been made, 
and annexed a neighbouring province to the 
government of Sidon.  Quintys Curtius. 


Y 69. The Reſignation of the Emperor 
CHARLES V. | 

Charles reſolved to reſign his kingdoms to 
his ſon, with a ſolemnity ſuitable to the im- 
portance-of the tranſaction; and to perform 
this laſt act of ſovereignty with ſuch formal 
pomp, as might leave an indelible impreſſion 
on the minds, not only of his ſubjects, but 
of his ſucceſſor. With this view, he called 
Philip out of England, where the peeviſh 
temper of his queen, which increaſed with 
her deſpair of having iſſue, rendered him ex- 


tremely unhappy; and the jealouſy of the 
Engliſh left him no hopes of obtaining the 


direction of their affairs. Having aſſembled 
the ſtates of the Low Countries, at Bruflels, 
on the twenty-fifth of October, one thoutand 
five hundred and fifty-five, Charles ſeated 


himſelf, for the laſt time, in the chair of ſtate; 
en one ſide of which was placed his fon, and | 
8 * 
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on the other his ſiſter, the queen of Hungary, 
regent of the Netherlands; with a ſplendid 
retinue of the grandees of Spain, and princes 
of the empire, ſtanding behind him. The 
preſident of the council of. Flanders, by his 
command, explained, in a few words, his 
intention in calling this extraordinary meeting 
of the ſtates. He then read the inſtrument of 
reſignation by which Charles ſurrendered to 
his ſon Philip all his territories, juriſdiction, 
and authority in the Low Countries; abſolving 
his ſubjects. there from their oath of allegiance 


to him, which he required them to transfer to 


Philip, his lawful heir, and to ſerve him with 
the fame loyalty and zeal which they had ma» 
nifeſted, during ſo long a courſe of years, in 
ſupport of his government. _ 
Charles then roſe from his ſeat, and leaning 
on the ſhoulder of the prince of Orange, be- 
cauſe he was unable to ſtand without ſupport, 


he addreſſed himſelf to the audience, and from 


a paper which he held in his hand, in order to 
aſſiſt his memory, he recounted with dignity, 
but without oſtentation, all the great things 
which he had undertaken and per formed ſince 
the commencement of his adminiſtration. He 
obſerved, that, from the ſeventeenth year of 
his age, he had dedicated all his thoughts and 
attention to public objects; reſerving no 
portion of his time for the indulgence of his 
eaſe, and very little for the enjoyment of 
private pleaſure: that, either in a pacific or 
hoſtile manner, he had. viſited Germany nine 
times, Spain fix times, France four times, 
Italy ſeven times, the Low Countries ten 
times, England twice, Africa as often, and 
had made eleven voyages by ſea : that,' while 
his health permitted him to diſcharge his duty, 
and the vigour of his conſtitution was equal, 
in any degree, to the arduous office of govern- 
ing ſuch, extenkve. dominions, be had never 
. | 1 ſhunned 
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ſhunned labour, nor repined under fatigue: 


that now, when his health was broken, and 


his vigour exhauſted by the rage of an incura- 
ble diſtemper, his growing infirmities admo- 
niſhed him to retire; nor was he ſo fond of 
reigning, as to retain the ſceptre in an im- 
potent hand, which was no longer able to 
protect his ſubjects, or to render them happy: 
that, inſtead of a ſovereign worn out with 
diſeaſes, and ſcarcely half alive, he gave them 
one in the prime of life, accuſtomed already 
to govern, and who added to the vigour of 
youth, all the attention and ſagacity of maturer 
years: that if, during the ' courſe of a long 
adminiſtration, he had committed any material 
error in government; or if, under the preſſure 


of ſo many and great affairs, and amidſt the | 


attention which he had been obliged to give 
to them, he had either neglected, or injured any 
of his ſubjects, he now implored their for- 


giveneſs: that for his part, he ſhould ever 


retain a grateful ſenſe of their fidelity and 

attachment, and would carry the remembrance 

of it along with him to the place of his retreat, 

as his ſweeteſt conſolation, as well as the beſt 

reward for all his ſervices; and, in his laſt 
Yrayers to Almighty God, would pour forth 
is ardent wiſhes for their welfare, 

Then, turning towards Philip, who fell on 
his knees, and kiſſed his father's hand, If, 
fays he, „I had left you by my death, this 
cc rich inheritance, to which I have made 
& ſuch large additions, ſome regard would 
cc hav- been juſtly due to my memory on 
* that account: but now, when I voluntarily 
reſign to yon what 1 might ſtill have 
retained, I may well expect the warmeſt 
expreſſions of thanks on your part. With 
theſe, however, I diſpenſe; and ſhall conſider 
ce your concern for the welfare of your ſub- 


& jefts, and your love of them, as the beſt and 
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© moſt acceptable teſtimony of your gratitude 
cc 
cc 


cc 


virtuous adminittration, to juſtify the extra- 
ordinary proof which I this day give of my 
paternal affection ; and to demonitrate, that 
you are worthy of the confidence which 1 
repoſe in you. Preſerve an inviolable regard 
for religion; maintain the Catholic Fairh in 
its purity ; let the laws of your country be 
ſacred in your eyes ; encroach' not on the 
rights and privileges of your people: and, 
if the time ſhall ever come, when you ſhall 
with to enjoy the tranquillity of private life, 
may you have a ſon endowed with ſuch 
qualities, that you can reſign your ſceptre 
to him with as much ſatisfaction as I 
give up mine to you !”? 3 
As ſoon as Charles had finiſhed this long 
addreſs to his ſubjects, and to their new ſove- 
reign, he ſunk into the chair, exhauſted, and 
ready to faint with the fatigye of ſuch an ex- 
traordinary effort. During his diſcourſe, the 
whole audience melted into tears; ſome, from 
admiration of his magnanimity z others, 
ſoftened by the expreſſions of tenderneſs to« 
wards his ſon, and of love to his people; and 
all were affected with the deepeſt ſorrow, at 
loſing a ſovereign, who had diſtinguiſhed the 
Netherlands, his native country, with partie 
cular marks of his regard and attachment. 
A. few weeks afterwards, Charles, in an 
aſſembly no leſs ſplendid, and with a ceremo- 
nial equally pompous, reſigned to his fon the 
crowns of Spain, with all the territories de- 
pending on them, both in the Old and in the 
New World. Of all theſe vaſt poſſeſſions he 
reſerved nothing to himſelf, but an annual 


66 
cc 
is 
cc 
cc 
66 
cc 
ce 


} penſion of a hundred thouſand crowns, to 


defray the charges of his family, and to afford 
him a ſmall ſum for acts of beneficence and | 


: 


charity. 


I » 


to me. It is in your power, by a wiſe and. - 
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The place he had choſen for his retreat, was 
the monaſtery of St. Juſtus, in the province 
of Eſtramadura. It was ſeated in a vale of 
no great extent, watered by a ſmall brook, 
and ſurrounded by riſing grounds, covered 
with lofty trees. From the nature of the 
ſoil, as well as the temperature of the climate, 
it was eſteemed the moſt healthful and delicious 
ſituation in Spain. Some months before his 
reſignation, he had ſent an archite& thither, 


to add a new apartment to the monaſtery, 


for his accommodation; but he gave firict 
orders, that the ſtyle of the building ſhould be 
ſuch as ſuited his preſent ſituation rather than 
his former dignity. It conſiſted only of fix 
rooms; four of them in the form of friars' 
cells, with naked walls; the other two, each 
twenty feet ſquare, were hung with brown 
cloth, and furniſhed in the moſt ſimple man- 
ner. They were all on a level with the 
ground; with a door on one fide, into a 
garden, of which Charles himſelf had given 
the plan, and which he had filled with various 
plants, intending to cultivate them with his 
oon hands. On the other fide, they com- 
municated with the chapel of the monaſtery, 


in. which he was to perform his devotions. 


Into this humble retreat, hardly ſufficient for 
the comfortable accommodation oſ a private 
gentleman, did Charles enter, with twelve do- 


meſtics only. He buried there, in ſolitude and 
ſilence, his grandeur, his ambition, together 
with all thoſe vaſt projects which, during half 


a century, had alarmed and agitated Europe, 
filling every kingdom in it, by turns, with the 


. texxor of his arms, aud the dread of being 


: ſubjeRted. to his power. Robertſon. 


5 Je. il renartable Tyfltice of flial Duty 
„Tha prætor had given up to the triumvir 
a Weman of ſome rank, condemned, for a 
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| penſion ſettled on them for lite. 
ground upon which the priſon ſtood was con- 
ſecrated, and a temple to filial piety built up- 


Book II. 


capital crime, to be executed in the priſon, 
He who had charge of the execution, in con- 
ſideration of her birth, did not immediately 


put her todeath, Heeven ventured to let her 
daughter have acceſs to her in priſon care- 


fully ſearching her, however, as ſhe went in, 


leſt ſhe ſhould carry with her any ſuſtenance z 
concluding, that in a few days the mother 
mult of courle periſh for want, and that the 
leverity of putting a woman of family to a 
violent death, by the hand of the executioner, 
might thus be avoided, Some days paſſing 
in this manner, the triumvir began to wonder 
that the daugher Kill came to viſit her mother, 
and could by no means comprehend, how the 
latter ſhould live ſo long. Watching, there- 
fore, carefully, what paſſed in the interview 
between them, he found, to his great aſtoniſh- 
ment, that the life of the mother had been, all 
this while, ſupported by the milk of the 
daughter, who came to the priſon every day, 
to give her mother her breaſts to ſuck. The 
ſtrange contrivance between them was re- 
preſented to the judges, and procured a par- 
don tor the mother. Nor was it thought ſuf- 
ficient to give to ſo dutiful a daughter the 
forfeited lit of her condemned mother, but 
they were both maintained afterwards by a 


And the 


on it. 


What will not filial duty contrive, or what 
hazards will it not run, if it will put a daugh- 
ter upon venturing, at the peril of her own 
life, to maintain her impriſoned and con- 
demned mother in fo unuſual a manner! 
For what was ever heard of more ſtrange, than 


a mother fucking the breaſts of her own daugh- 


ter? Tt might even ſeem ſo unnatural as to 


| render it doybtful whether it might not be, in 


© ſome 


,” 
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fome ſort, wrong, if it were not that duty to | 


parents 1s the firit law of nature. 
| Val. Max. Plin. 


S$ 71 The Continence of Sci AFRI- 
caxus. | 


The ſoldiers, after the taking of New 
Carthage, brought before Scipio a young lady 
of ſuch diſtinguiſhed beauty, that ſhe attracted 
the eyes of all wherever ſhe went. Scipio, 
by enquiring concerning her country and 
parents, among other things learned, that ſhe 
was betrothed to Allucius, prince of the Celti- 
berians. He immediately ordered her parents 
and bridegroom to be ſent for. In the mean 
time he was informed, that the young prince 
was ſo exceſſively enamoured of his bride, 
that he. could not ſurvive the loſs of her. 


For this reaſon, as ſoon as he appeared, and 


before he ſpoke to her parents, he took great 
care to talk with him. © As you and I are 
% both young,” ſaid he, * we can converſe 
« together with greater freedom. When your 
c“ bride, who had fallen into the hands of my 
& ſoldiers, was brought before me, I was in- 
“ formed that you loved her paſſionately ; 
& and, in truth, her perfect beauty left me no 
« room to doubt of it. If I were at liberty 
cc to indulge a youthful paſſion, I mean ho- 


cc nourable and lawful wedlock, and were 
40 


af 
cc 
cc 
(e 
«c 
«c 
cc 
(C 


my republic, I might have hoped to have 
been pardoned my exceſſive love for fo 
charming a miſtreſs, 
and have it in my power, with pleaſure I 
promote your happineſs. Your future 
ſpouſe has met with as civil and modeſt 
treatment from me, as if ſhe had been 
amongſt her own parents, who are ſoon to 
c be yours too. I have kept her pure, in 


order to have it in my power to make you | 


not ſolely engroſſed by the affairs of 


But as I am ſituated, 
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a preſent worthy of you and of me. The 
only return I all of you for this favour is, 
that you will be a friend to the Roman 
people; and that if you believe me to be 
a man of worth, as the ſtates of Spain for- 
merly experienced my father and uncle to 
be, you may know there are many in Rome 
who reſemble us; and that there are-not a 
people in the univerſe, whom you ought leſs 
ce to defire to be an enemy, or more a friend, 
© to you or yours.“ The youth, covered 
with. bluſhes, and full of joy, embraced 
Scipio's hands, praying the immortal gods to 
reward him, as be himſelf was not capable to 
do it in the degree he himſelf deſired, or he 
deſerved. Then the parents and relations of 
the virgin were called. They had brought a 


cc 
ce 
cc 
cc 
cc 
cc 
ce 
cc 
cc 


great ſum of money to ranſom her. But 


ſeeing her reſtored without it, they began to 
beg Scipio to accept that ſum as a preſent; 
proteſting they would acknowledge it as a 
favour, as much as they did the reſtoring the 
virgin without injury offered to her. Scipio, 
unable to reſiſt their importunate ſolicitations, 
told them, he accepted it; and ordering it to 
be laid at his feet, thus addreſſed Allucius: 


« To the portion you are to receive from 


ce your father-in-law, I add this, and beg you 
c would accept it as a nuptial prefſent. 80 
he deſired him to take up the gold, and keep 
it for himſelf, Tranſported with joy at the 
preſents and honours conferred on him, he 
returned home, and expatiated to his coun- 
trymea on the merits of Scipio. There is 
© come amongſt us,” ſaid he, a young hero, 
ce like the gods, who conquers all things, as 
«© well by generoſity and beneficence, as by 
« arms,” For this reaſon, having raiſed 
troops among his own ſubjects, he returned 
a few days after to Scipio with a body of 
1400 horſe, ' | Livy. * 
2 y 72. 
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& 72. The private Life of b of © more elegance and taſte. Divided between 


SCIPIO, 
The taking of Numantia, which terminated 


a war that diſgraced the Roman name, com- 


pleted Scipio's military exploits. But, in 
order to have a more perfe& idea of his merit 
and character, it ſeems that, after having ſeen 
him at the head of armies, in the tumult of 
battles, and in the pomp of triumphs, it will 
not be loſt labour to conſider him in the re- 
poſe of. a private life, in the midſt of his 
friends, family, and houſehold, The truly 
great man ought to be ſo in all things. The 
mag ſtrate, general, and prince, may conſtrain 
themſelves, whilſt they are in a manner exhi- 
biting themſelves as ſpectacles to the pubic, 
and appear quite different from what they 
really are, But reduced to themſelves, and 
without the witneſſes who force them to wear 
the maſk, all their luſtre, like the pomp of the 
theatre, often abandons them, and leaves 
little more to be ſeen in them than meanneſs 
and narrowneſs of mind, | 
Scipio did not depart from himſelf in any 
reſpect. He was not like certain paintings, 
that are to be ſeen only at a diſtance: he could 
not bu: gain by a nearer view. The excel. 
Jent education which he had had, through the 
care of his father Paulus ZEmilius, who had 
provided him with the moſt learned matters of 
thoſe times, as well in polite learning as 
the ſciences ; and the inſtructions he had re- 
ceived from Polybius, enabled him to fill up 
the vacint hours he had from public affairs 
profitably, and to ſupport the leiſure of a 
private life, with pleaſure and dignity. This 
is the glonous teſtimony given of him by an 
hiſtorian: «+ Nobody knew better how to 
& mingle leiſure and action, nor to ule the 


: 4 intervals of reſt from public buſineſs with | 


« arms and books, between the military 
& labours of the camp, and the peaceful oc- 
ce cupations of the cloſet, he either exerciſed 


„ his body in the dangers and fatigues of 


&« war, or his mind in the ſtudy of the 
& ſciences *.” | | 


The firſt Scipio Africanus uſed to ſay, 


That he was never leſs idle, than when at 


leiſure, nor leſs alone, than when alone. A 
fine ſaying, cries Cicero, and well worthy of 
that great man. And it ſhews that, even 
when inactive, he was always employed; and 
that when alone, he knew how to converſe 
with himſelf. A very extraordinary diſpoſition 
in perſons accuſtomed to motion and agita- 
tion, whom leiſure and ſolitude, when they 
are reduced to them, plunge into a diſguſt for 
every thing, and fill with melancholy ; fo 
that they are diſpleaſed in every thing with 
themſelves, and fink under the heavy burden 
of having nothing to do. This ſaving of 


the firſt Scipio ſeems to me to ſuit the ſecond 


ſtill better, who having the advantage of the 
other by being educated in a taſte bo polite 
learning and the ſciences, found in that a 
great reſource againſt the inconvenience of 
which we have been ſpeaking Beſides which, 
having uſually Polybius and Panætius with 
him, even in the field, it is eaſy to judge that 
his houſe was open, in times of peace, to all 
the learned. Every body knows, that the 


comedies of Terence, the moſt accomplifhed 


work of that kind Rome ever produced, for 
natural elegance and beauties, are aſcribed to 
him and Lælius, of whom we ſhall ſoon ſpeak. 
It was publicly enough reported, that they 
aſſiſted that poet in the compoſition of his 
pieces; and Terence himſelf makes it an 


* Velleius Paterculus. | 


| honour 
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leaſt of all perſons of Scipio's rank, to write 
comedies. But on this occaſion, let us only 
conſider taſte in general for letters. 
a more ingenious, a more affecting pleaſure, 
and one more worthy of a wiſe and virtuous 
man, I might perhaps add, or one more neceſ- 


ſary to a military perſon, than that which 


reſults from reading works of wit, and from 
the converſation of the learned? Providence 
thought fit, according to the obſervation of a 
Pagan, that he ſhould be above thoſe trivial 
pleaſures, to which perſons without letters, 


knowledge, curioſity, and taſte for reading, 


are obliged to give themſelves up. 
- Another kind of pleaſure, ſtill more ſen. 
ſible, more warm, more natural, and more 
implanted in the heart of man, conſtituted 
the greateſt felicity of Scipio's life; this was 
that of friendſhip; a pleaſure ſeldom known 
by great perſons or princes, becauſe, generally 
loving only themſelves, they do not deſerve 
to have friends. However, this is the moſt 
* tie of human ſociety; ſo that the poet 
nnius ſays with great reaſon, that to live 
without friends is not to live. Scipio had 
undoubtedly a great number of them, and 
thoſe very illuſtrious : but I ſhall ſpeak here 
only of Lælius, whoſe probity and prudence 
acquired him the ſurname of the Wiſe. 
Never, perhaps, were two friends better 


| ſuited to each other than thoſe great men. 


They were almoſt of the ſame age, and had 


the ſame inclination, benevolence of mind, 
_ taſte for learning of all kinds, principles of | 


government, and zeal for the public good. 
Scipio, no doubt, took place in point of 
military glory; but Lælius did not want 
merit of that kind; and Cicero tells us, that 


he ſignalized himſelf very much in the war 


Is there | 
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honour to him in the prologue tothe Adelphi. 
I ſhall undoubtedly not adviſe any body, and | 


— 


ec 


the ſtrict union which ſubſiſted 


—— 
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with Viriathus. As to the talents of the 
mind, the ſuperiority, in reſpect of eloquence, 
ſeems to have been given to Lælius; though 
Cicero does not agree that it was due to him, 
and ſays, that Llius's ſtyle favoured more 
of the ancient manner, and had ſomething leſs 
agreeable in it than that of Scipio. 
Let us hear Lælius himſelf (that is, the 
words' Cicero puts into his mouth) upon 
etween 
Scipio and him. “ As for me, ſays Læ- 
lius, „ of all the gifts of nature or fortune, 
« there are none, I think, comparable to the 
« happineſs of having Scipio for my friend. 
1 found in our friendſhip a perfect con- 


| © formity of ſentiments in reſpect to public 


« affairs; an inexhauſtible fund of counſels 
ce and ſupports in private life; with a tran- 
& quillity and delight not to be expreſſed, I 
% never gave Scipio the leaſt offence, to my 
& knowledge, nor ever heard a word eſcape 
& him that did not pleaſe me. We had but 
e one houſe, and one table at our common 
expence, the frugality of which was equally 
the taſte of both. In war, in travelling, 
in the country, we were always together. 
I do not mention our ſtudies, and the at- 
tention of us both always to learn ſome- 
thing; this was the employment of all our 
leiſure hours, removed from the ſight and 
commerce of the world.“ | # 

Is there any thing comparable to a friend- 
ſhip like that which Lælius has juſt deſcribed? 
What a conſolation is it to have a ſecond 
ſelf, to whom we have nothing ſecret, and 
in whoſe heart we may pour out our own 
with perfect effuſion! Could we taſte praſ- 
perity ſo ſenſibly, if we had no one to ſhare in 


(c 
cc 
cc 
cc 
cc 
ce 
cc 


our joy with us? And what a relief is it in 


adverſity, and the accidents of life, to have a 
friend ſtill more affected with them than our- 
I 4 | ſelves! 
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ſelves! What highly exalts the value of the 


friendſhip we ſpeak of, was its not being 
founded at all upon intereit, but ſolely upon 
eſteem for each other's virtues. What 
& occalion,” ſays Lælius, „could Scipio 
& have of me? Undoubtedly none; nor 1 
cc of him. But my attachment to him was 
c the effect of my high eſteem and admira- 
cc tion of his virtues; and his to me aroſc 
& ſrom the favourable idea of my character 
« and manners. This friendſhip increaſed 
<« afterwards upon both ſides, by habit and com- 
« merce. We both, indeed, derived great ad- 
c yantages from it; but thoſe were not our 
6 view, when we began to love each other.“ 
I cannot place the famous embaily of Scipio 
Africanus into the Eaſt and Egypt, better 
than here; we ſhall ſee the ſame taſte of 
pmplicity and modeſty, as we have juſt been 
repreſenting in his private life, ſhine out in it. 
It was a maxim with the Romans, frequently 
to ſend ambaſſadors to their allies, to take 
cognizance of their affairs, and to accommo- 
date their differences. It was with this view 
that three illuſtrious perſons, P. Scipio Afri- 
canus, Sp. Mummius, and L. Metellus, 
were ſent into Egypt, where Ptolemy Phyſcon 
then reigned, the moſt cruel tyrant mentioned 
in hiſtory. They had orders to go from 
thence to Syria, which the indolefice, and af- 
terwards the captivity of Demetrius Nicauor 
amongſt the Parthians, made a prey to 
troubles, factions, and revolts. They were 
next to viſit Aſia Minor, and Greece; to in- 
ſpect into the affairs of thoſe countries; to in- 
quire in what manner the treaties made with 
the Romans were obſerved; and to remedy, 


as far as poſſible, all the diſorders that ſhould 


ö 
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come to their knowledge. They acquitted 
themſelves with to much equity, wiſdom, and 
ability, and did ſuch great ſervices to thoſe to 
whom they were ſent, in re-eſtabliſhing order 
amongſt them, and in accommodating their dif- 
ferences, that, when they returned to Rome, 
ambaſtadors arrived there from all the parts in 


which they had been, to thank the ſenate for 


having ſent perſons of ſuch great merit to 
them, whoſe wiſdom and goodneſs they could 
not ſufficiently commend. 8 | 
The firſt place to which they went, ac- 

cording to their inſtructions, was Alexandria. 

The king received them with great magni» 
ficence. As for them, they affected it ſo little, 
that at their entry, Scipio, who was the rich- 


| eſt and moſt powerful perſon of Rome, had 


only one friend, the philoſopher Panætius, 
with him, and five domeitics, His victories, 


ſays an ancient writer, and not his attendants, 


were conſidered ; and his perſonal virtues and 
qualities were eſteemed in him, and not the 
glitter of gold and ſilver. 


Though, during their whole ſtay in Egypt, 
the king cauſed their table to be covered with 


the moſt exquiſite proviſions of every kind, 


they never touched any but the moſt ſimple 
and common, deſpiſing all the reſt, which 


only ſerve to ſoften the mind and enervate the 


body. But, on ſuch occaſions, ought not 
the ambaſſadors of ſo powerful a ſtate as Rome 
to have ſuſtained its reputation of majeſty in a 
foreign nation, by appearing in public with 
a numerous train and magnificent equipages ? 
This was not the taſte of the Romans, that 
is, of the people that, among all the nations 
of the earth, thought the molt juſtly of true 
greatneſs and folid glory. Rollin. 
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BOOK III. ORATIONS, CHARACTERS, &c. 


$ 1. HAMLET to the Players. 


PEAK the ſpeech, I pray you, as I 
pronounced it to you, trippingly on the 
tongue. But if you mouth it, as many of 
our players do, I had as lieve the town crier 
had ſpoke my lines. And do not ſaw the 
air too much with your hand; but uſe all 


gently : for in the very torrent, tempeſt, and, 


as I may fay, whirlwind of your paſſion, you 
mult acquire and beget a temperance that may 
give it ſmoothneſs. Oh! it offends me to the 
ſoul, to hear a robuſtous periwig- pated fellow 
tear a paſſion to tatters, to very rags, to ſplit 
the ears of the groundlings; who (for the 
moſt part) are capable of nothing, but in- 
explicable dumb ſhews and noiſe. Pray you, 
avoid it. . 

Be not too tame neither; but let your own 
diſcretion be your tutor. Suit the action 
to the word, the word to the action; with 
this ſpecial obſervance, that you o'erſtep not 
the modeſty of nature; for any thing ſo over- 
done, is from the purpoſe of playing; whoſe 
end is to hold, as, twere, the mirror up to 
nature; to ſhew Virtue her own feature, 
Scorn her own image, and the very age 


| | 


and body of the time his form and preſſure, 
Now, this overdone, or come tardy off, 
though it make the unſkilful laugh, cannot 
but make the judicious grieve; the cenſure of 
one of which muſt, in your allowance, o'er- 
weigh a whole theatre of others. Oh! there be 
players that I have ſeen play, and heard others 
praiſe, and that highly, that, neither having the 
accent of Chriſtian, nor the gait of Chriſtian, 
Pagan, nor man, have ſo. ſtrutted and bel- 
lowed, that I have thought ſome of na- 
ture's journeymen had made them, and not 
made them well; they imitated humanity ſo 
abominably. | => 
And let thoſe that play your clowns, ſpeak .. 
no more than is ſet down for them: for there 
be of them that will themſelves laugh, to ſet 


on ſome quantity of barren ſpectators to laugh 
too; though, in the mean time, ſome ne- 
queſtion of the play be then to be con- 


ceſſary 
ſidered: — that's villainous, and ſhews a moſt 
pitiful ambition in the fool that uſes it. 
| Shakeſpeare. - 


'$ 2. The Character of Maklus. 
The birth of Marius was obſcure, though 


ſome call it equeſtrian, and his education 
| 15 wholly 
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wholly in camps; where he learnt the firſt 


rudiments of war, under the greateſt maſter 
of that age, the younger Scipio, who de- 
ſtroyed Carthage; till by long ſervice, diſ- 
tinguiſned valour, and a peculiar hardineſs 
and p*:ence of diſcipline, he advanced him- 
ſelf gradually through all the fteps of mi- 
litary honour, with the reputation of a brave 
and complete ſoldier. The obſcurity of his 
extraction, which depreſſed him with the no- 
bility, made him the greater faveurite of 
the 
thought him the only man fit to be truſted 
with their lives and fortunes ; or to have the 


command of a difficult and deſperate war : 


and in truth, he twice delivered them from 
the moſt deſperate, with which they had ever 
been threatened by a foreign enemy. Scipio, 
from the obſervation of his martial talents, 
while he had yet but an inferior command in 
the army, gave a kind of prophetic teſtimony 
of his future glory ; for being aſked by ſome 
of his officers, who were ſupping with him at 
Numantia, what general the republic would 
have, in caſe of any accident to himſelf ? 
That men, replied he, pointing to Marius at 
the bottom of the table. In the field he 
was cautious and provident; and while he 


was watching the moſt favourahle opportuni- | 


ties of action, affected to take all his meaſures 


from augurs and diviners; nor ever gave | 


battle, till by pretended omens and divine ad- 
monitions he had inſpired his ſoldiers with a 
confidence of victory; ſo that his enemies 
dreaded him as ſomething more than mortal ; 
and both friends and foes believed him to act 
always by a peculiar impulſe and direction 
from the gods. His merit however was 
wholly . void of every accompliſh- 
ment of learning, which he openly affected to 
deſpiſe 3 fo that Arpinum had the ſingular fe- 
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licity to produce the moſt glorious contemner, 
as well as the moſt illuſtrious improver, of the 
arts and eloquence of Rome *. He made no 
figure, therefore, in the gown, nor had any 
other way of ſuſtaining his authority in the 
city, than by cheriſhing the natural jealouſy 
between the ſenate and the people ; that by 
this declared entity to the one he might 
always be at the head of the other ; whoſe 
favour he managed, not with any view to the 
public good, for he had nothing in him of the 
ſtateſman or the patriot, but to the advance- 
ment of his private intereſt 'and glory. In 
ſhort, he was crafty, crue], covetous, and 
perfidious; of a temper and talents greatly 
ſerviceable abroad, but turbulent and dan- 
gerous at home; an implacable enemy to the 
nobles, ever ſeek ing occaſions to mortify them, 
and ready to ſacrifice the republic, which he 
had ſaved, to his ambition and revenge. Af. 
ter a life ſpent in the perpetual toils of fo- 
reign or domeſtic wars, he died at laſt in 
his bed, in a good old age, and in his ſeventh 
conſulſhip; an honour that no Roman before 
him ever attained. Middleton. 


$ 3. ROMULUS to the People of Rome, after 
Building the City. 

If all the ſtrength of cities lay in the height 
of their ramparts, or the depth of their 
ditches, we ſhould have great reaſon to be in 
fear for that which we have now built. But 
are there in reality any walls too high to 
be ſcaled by a valiant enemy ? and of what 
uſe are ramparts in inteſtine diviſions ? They 
may ſerve for a defence againſt ſudden incur- 
fions from abroad; but it is by courage and 

prudence chiefly, that the invaſions of 4 


enemies are repelled; and by unanimity, ſo- 


* Arpinum was alſo the native city of Cicero. 
briety, 
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briety, and juſtice, that domeſtic ſeditions are 
11 Cities fortified by the ſtrongeſt 
bulwarks have been often ſeen to yield to 
force from without, or to tumults from within. 
An exact military diſcipline, and a ſteady ob- 
ſervance of civil polity, are the ſureſt barriers 
againſt theſe evils. Kin. 
But there 1s ſtill another point of great im- 
portance to be conſidered. The proſperity of 
ſome riſing colonies, and the ſpeedy ruin of 
others, have in a great meaſure been owing to 
their form of government. Were there but 


one manner of ruling ſtates and cities that. 


could make them happy, the choice would 
not be difficult; but I have learnt, that of 
the various forms of government among the 
Greeks and Barbarians, there are three which 
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are highly extolled by thoſe who have ex- 


erienced them; and yet, that no one of theſe 
is in all reſpects perfect, but each of them has 
ſome innate and incurable defect. Chuſe 

ou, then, in what manner this city ſhall 

e governed. Shall it be by one man? ſhall 
it be by a ſelect number of the wiſeſt among 
us ? or ſhall the legiſlative power be in the 
people ? As for me, I ſhall ſubmit to what- 
ever form of adminiſtration you ſhall pleaſe to 
eſtabliſh. As I think myſelf not unworthy 
to command, ſo neither am I unwilling to 
2 Vour having choſen me to be the 
leader of this colony, and your calling the 
city after my name, are honours ſufficient 
to content me; honours of which, living or 
dead, I never can be deprived, Hoole. 


; & 4. The Character of SYLLA. 


| Sylla died after he had laid down the dic- 
tatorſhip, and reſtored liberty to the republic, 
and, with an uncommon greatneſs of mind, 
lived many months as a. private ſenator, and 


with perfect ſecurity, in that city where he 


baniſhed and proſcribed, into that v 
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had exerciſed the moſt bloody tyranny: but 
nothing was thought to be greater in his cha- 
racter, than that, during the three years in 
which the Marians were maſters of Italy, 
he neither diſſembled his reſolution of purſu- 
ing them by arms, nor negle&ed the war 
which he had upon his hands ; but thought it 
his duty, firſt to chaſtiſe a foreign enemy, be- 
fore he took his revenge upon citizens. His 
family was noble and patrician, which yet, 
through the indolency of his anceſtors, had 
made no figure in the republic for many 
generations, and was almoſt ſunk 'into ob- 
ſcurity, till he produced it again into light, by 
aſpiring to the honours of the ſtate. He was 
a lover and patron of polite letters, havin 

been carefully inſtituted himſelf in all the 
learning of Opn and Rome; but from a 
peculiar gaiety of temper, and fondneſs for 
the company of mimics and players, was 
drawn, when young, into a life of luxury 
and pleaſure; ſo that when he was ſent 
quzſtor to Marius, in the Jugurthine war, 
Marius complained, that in ſo rough and 
deſperate a ſervice chance had given him ſo 
ſoft and delicate a quæſtor. But, whether 
rouſed. by the example, or ſtung by the re- 
proach of his general, he behaved himſelf 
in that charge with the greateſt vigour and 
courage, ſuffering no man to outdo him in 
any part of military duty or labour, mak - 
ing himſelf equal and familiar even to the 
loweſt of the ſoldiers, and obliging them by 
all his good offices and his money; ſo that 
he ſoon acquired the favour of his army, with 
the character of a brave and ſkilful com- 
mander; and lived to drive Marius himſelf, 
pro- 
yince where he had been contemned by him at 
firſt as his quæſtor. He had a wonderful 


| faculty of concealing his paſſions and pur- 
> > 


poles z 


s 
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poſes; and was ſo different from himſelf in 


different circumſtances, that he ſeemed as 
it were to be two men in one: no man the ſum of which was, „“ that no man had 


was ever more mild and moderate before 
victory; none more bloody and cruel after 


it. In war, he prastiſed the ſame art that | 


he had ſcen ſo ſucceſsful to Marius, of 
railing a kind of enthuſiaſm and contempt 
of danger in his army, by the forgery of 
auſpices and divine admonitions ; for which 
end, he carried always about with him. a 
little ſtatue of Apollo, taken from the tem- 
ple of Delphi; and whenever he had reſolved 
to give battle, uſed to embrace it in fight 
of the ſoldiers, and beg the ſpeedy confirma- 
tion of its promiſes to him. From an unin- 


terrupted courſe of. ſucceſs and proſperity, 
he aſſumed a ſurname, unknown before to the 


Romans, of Felix, or the Fortunate ; and 
would have been fortunate indeed, ſays Vel- 
Jeius, if his life had ended with his victories. 
Pliny calls it a wicked title, drawn from the 
blood and oppreſſion of his country; for 


which poſterity would think him more untor- | 


tunate, even than thoſe whom he had put 
to death. He had one felicity, however, 

culiar to himſelf, of being the only man in 
'tiſtory, in whom the odium of the moſt 
barbarous cruelties was extinguiſhed by the 
glory of his great acts. Cicero, though he 
had a good opinion of his cauſe, yet de- 
teſted the inhumanity of his victory, and 
never ſpeaks of him with reſpect, nor of 
his government but as a proper tyranny; 
calling him, a maſter of three moſt peſ- 
ce tilent vices, luxury, avarice, cruelty. He 
was the firſt of his family whoſe dead body 
was burnt : for, having ordered Marius's re- 
mains to be taken out of his grave, and 
thrown into the river Anio, he was apprehen- 
five of the ſame inſult upon his own, if 
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left to the uſual way of burial. A little be- 
| fore his death, he made his own epitaph, 


«« ever gone beyond him, in doing good to 
© his friends, or hurt to his enemies. 


Middleton, 


$ 5, HANNIBAL fo SCIPIO AFRICA“ 
us at their Interview preceding the 
Battle of Zama. | 


Since fate has ſo ordained it, that I, whe 
began the war, and who have been ſo often on 
the point of ending it by a compleat conquelt, 
ſhould now come of my own motion to aſk a 

peace; I am glad that it is of you, Scipio, I 
have the fortune to aſk it. Nor will this be 
among the leaſt of your glories, that Hannibal, 
victorious over ſo many Roman generals, ſub- 
| mitted at laſt to you. 

I could wiſh, that our fathers and we had 
confined our ambition within the limits which 
nature ſeems to have preſcribed to it; the 
ſhores of Africa, and the ſhores of Italy, 
The gods did not give us that mind. On 
both ſides we have been ſo eager after foreign 
poſſeſſions, as to put our own to the hazard of 
war. Rome and Carthage have had, each in 
her turn, the enemy at her gates. But ſince 
errors paſt may be more eaſily blamed than 
corrected, let it now be the work of you and 
me to put an end, if poſſible, to the obſtinate 
contention. For my own part, my years, and 
the experience I have had of the inſtability of 
fortune, inclines me to leave nothing to her 
determination, which reaſon can decide, But 
much I fear, Scipio, that your youth, your 
want of the like experience, your uninterrupt- 
ed ſucceſs, may render you averſe from the 
thoughts of peace. He whom fortune has 
never failed, rarely refle&ts upon her incon- 
ſtancy. Yet, without recurring to former ex- 

amples, 
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amples, my own may perhaps ſuffice to teach 
you moderation. I am that ſame Hannibal, 
who, after my victory at Cannz, became 
maſter of the greateſt part of your country, 
and deliberated with myſelf what fate I ſhould 
decree to Italy and Rome. And now—lſee 
the change! Here, in Africa, I am come to 
treat with'a Roman, for my own preſeryation 
and my country's. Such are the ſports of 
fortune. Is ſhe then to be truſted becauſe ſhe 
ſmiles? An advantageous peace is preferable 
to the hope of victory. The one is in your 
own power, the other at the pleaſure of the 
gods. Should you prove victorious, it would 
add little to your own glory, or the glory of 
your country; if vanquiſhed, you Joſe in one 
hour ali the honour- and reputation you have 
been ſo many years acquiring, But what is 
my ainÞin all this ?—that you ſhould content 
yourſelf with our ceſſion of Spain, Sicily, Sar- 


dinia, and all the iſlands between Italy and 


Africa. A peace on theſe conditions will, 
in my opinion, not only ſecure the future 


tranquility of Carthage, but be ſufficiently 


glorious for you, and for the Roman name. 


And do not tell me, that ſome of our citizens 
dealt fraudulently with you in the late treaty— 
it is I, Hannibal, that now aſk a peace: I afk 
it, becauſe I think it expedient for my coun- 
try; and, thinking it expedient, I will invio- 
lably maintain it. Hooke. 


§ 6. Scipi0's Anſwer. 


I knew very well, Hannibal, that it was 
the hope of your return which emboldened 
the Carthaginians to break the truce with us, 
and to lay aſide all thoughts of a peace, when 


it was juſt upon the point of being conclud- 
ed ; and your preſent propoſal is a proof of | 


it. You retrench from their conceſſions every 
thing but what we are, and have been long, 
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fellow - citizens ſhould have the obligations to 
you of being eaſed from a great part of their 
burden, ſo it ought to be mine that they draw 
no advantage from their perfidiouſneſs. No- 
body is more ſenſible than I am of the weak - 
neſs of man, and the power of fortune, and 
that whatever we enterprize is ſubje& to a 
thouſand chances. If, before the Romans 
paſſed into Africa, you had of your own ag- 
cord quitted Italy, and made the offers you 
now make, I believe they would not have 
been rejected. But as you have been forced 
out of Italy, and we are maſters here of the 
open country, the ſituation of things is much 


altered. And, what is chiefly to be conſider- 


ed, the Carthaginians, by the late treaty 
which we entered into at their requeſt, were, 
over and above what you offer, to have re- 
ſtored to us our priſoners without ranſom, de- 
livered up their ſhips of war, paid us five 
thouſand talents, and to have given hoſtages 
for the performance of all. The ſenate ac- 
cepted theſe conditions, but Carthage failed 
on her part; Carthage deceived us. What 
then is to be done? Are the Carthaginians 
to be releaſed from the moſt important arti- 
cles of the treaty, as a reward of their breach 
of faith? No, certainly. If, to the condi- 
tions before agreed upon, you had added ſome 
new articles to our advantage, there would 
have been matter of reference to the Roman 
people; but when, inſtead of adding, you 


retrench, there is no room for deliberation. 


The Carthaginians therefore muſt ſubmit to 


us at diſcretion, or muſt vanquiſh us in bat- 


tle. | 
& 7. The Character of POMPEY. 
. Pompey had early acquired the ſurname of 


the Great, by that ſort of merit which, 3 


— 
= 
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ſuperior to what Rome had ever known in the 
moſt celebrated of her generals. He had 
triumphed, at three ſeveral times, over the 
three different parts of the known world, Eu- 
rope, Aſia, Africa; and by his victories had 
almoſt doubled the extent, as well as the re- 
venues, of the Roman dominion ; for, as he 


declared to the people on his return from the 


Mithridatic war, he had found the leſſer Aſia 


the boundary, but left it the middle of their 
empire. He was about ſix years older than 
Czſar ; and while Cæſar, immerſed in plea- 
fures, oppreſſed. with debts, and ſuſpected by 


all honeſt. men, was hardly able to ſhew his 


bead, Pompey was flouriſhing in the height of 
power and glory; and, by the conſent of all 

rties, placed at the head of the republic. 

his was the poſt that his ambition ſeerned 
to aim at, to be the firſt man in Rome; the 
leader, not the tyrant of his country; for he 
more than once had it in his power to have 
made himſelf the maſter of it without any 
riſk, if his virtue, or his phlegm at leaſt, had 
not reſtrained him: but he lived in a perpe- 

tual expectation of receiving from the gift of 
the people, what he did not care to ſeize by 
force ; and, by fomenting the diſorders of the 
city, hoped to drive them to the neceſſity of 
creating him dictator. It is an obſervation 
of all the hiftorians, that while Cæſar made no 
difference of power, whether it was conferred 
or uſurped, whether over thoſe who loved, or 
thoſe who feared him; Pompey ſeemed to 
value none but what was offered ; nor to have 
any deſire to govern, but with the good-will 
of the governed. What leifure he found 

from his wars, he employed in the ſtudy of 
pPolite letterg, and eſpecially of eloquence, in 
Which he would have acquired great fame, if 
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the conſtitution of the republic, neceſſarily | 
made him great; a fame and ſucceſs in war, | 


his genius had not drawn him to the more 
dazzling glory of arms; yet he pleaded ſe- 
veral cauſes with applauſe, in the defence of 
his friends and clients; and ſome of them in 


conjunction with Cicero. His language was 
copious and elevated ; his ſentiments juſt ; 
his voice ſweet ; his action noble, and full of 
dignity. But his talents were better formed 
for arms than the gown ; for though in both 
he obſerved the ſame diſcipline, a perpetual 
modeſty, temperance, and gravity of outward 
behaviour; yet in the licence of camps the 
example was more rare and ſtriking. His 

erſon was extremely graceful, and imprint- 
ing reſpe&t ; yet with an air of reſerved 
haughtineſs, which became the general better 
than the citizen. His parts were plauſible, 
rather than great; ſpecious, rather than pe- 
netrating; and his views of politics but nar- 
row; for his chief inſtrument of governing 
was diſſimulation; yet he had not always 
the art to conceal his real ſentiments. As he 
was a better ſoldier than a ſtateſman, ſo what 
he gained in the camp he uſually loſt in the 
city; and though adored when abroad, was 
often affronted and mortified at home, till the 
imprudent oppoſition of the ſenate drove him 
to that alliance with Craſſus and Cæſar, which 
proved fatal both to himſelf and the republic. 
He took in theſe two, not as the partners, but 
the miniſters rather of his power ; that by 
giving them ſome ſhare with him, he might 
make his own authority uncontrollable : he 
had no reaſon to apprehend that they could 
ever prove his rivals; ſince neither of them 
had any credit or character of that kind which 
alone could raiſe them above the laws; a 
ſuperior fame and experience in war, with 


the militia of the empire at their devotion : all 
this was purely his own ; till, by cheriſhing 


Cæſar, and throwing into his hands the only 
| | thing 


thing which he wanted, arms, and military 
command, he made him at laſt too ſtrong for 
himſelf, and never began to fear him Gall it 


was too late. Cicero warmly diſſuaded both 
his union and his breach with Cæſar; and 
after the rupture, as warmly ſtill, the thought 
of giving him battle: if any of theſe counſels 
had been followed, Pompey had preſerved his 
life and honour, and the republic its liberty. 
But he was urged to his fate by a natural ſu- 


perſtition, and attention to thoſe vain auguries, 


with which he was flattered by all the Haruſ- 
pices : he had ſeen the ſame temper” in Ma- 
rius and Sylla, and obſerved the happy effects 
of it: but they aſſumed it only out of policy, 
he out of principle : they uſed it to animate 
their ſoldiers, when they had found a probable 
opportunity of fighting : but he, againſt all 

rudence and probability, was encouraged by 
it to fight to his own ruin. He ſaw his miſ- 
takes at laſt, when it was out of his power to 
correct them; and in his wretched flight from 
Pharſalia, was forced to confeſs, that he had 


truſted too much to his hopes; and that Ci- 
cero had judged better, and ſeen farther into | 
The reſolution of ſeeking | 


things than he. 
refuge in Egypt finiſhed the fad cataſtrophe 
of this great man : the father of the reigning 
E had been highly obliged to him for 

is protection at Rome, and reſtoration to his 
kingdom: and the ſon had ient a conſidera- 
ble fleet to his aſſiſtance in the preſent war: 
but in this ruin of his fortunes, what gratitude 
was there to be expected from a court govern- 
ed by eunuchs and mercenary Greeks ? all 
whoſe politics turned, not on the honour of 
the king, but the eſtabliſhment of their own 
power ; which was likely to be eclipſed by 
the admiſſion of Pompey. How happy had 
it been for him to have died in that ſickneſs, 
when all Italy was putting up vows and pray- 
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ers for his ſafety! or, if he had fallen hy the 
chance of war, on the plains of Pharſalia, in 
the defence of his country's liberty, he had 
died ſtill glorious, though unfortunate z but, 
as if he had been reſerved for an example of 
the inſtability of human greatneſs, he, who a 
few days before commanded kings and con- 
ſuls, and all the nobleſt of Rome, was ſen⸗ 
tenced to die by a council of ſlaves; mure 
dered. by a baſe deſerter; caſt out naked and 


| headleſs on the Egyptian ſtrand ; and when 


| 


the ole earth, as Velleius ſays, had ſcarce 


been ſufficient for his victories, could not find 
a ſpot upon it at laſt for a grave. His body 
was burnt on the ſhore by one of his freed- 
men, with the planks of an old fiſhing- boat 3 
and his aſhes, being conveyed to Rome, were 


| depoſited privately, by his wife Cornelia, in a 


vault by his Alban villa. The Egyptians 
however raiſed a- monument to him on the 
place, and adorned it with figures of braſs, 
which being defaced afterwards by time, and 
buried almoſt in ſand and rubbiſh, was ſought 
out, and reſtored by the emperor Hadrian. 

Ri Middleton. 


& 8. Submiſſion; Complaint ; Intreating =. 
The Speech of SENECA, the Philoſopher, to 
NERO, complaining of the Envy of his Ene 
mies, and requeſting the” Emperor to reduce 
him back to his former narrow Circum- 

 fances, that he might no longer be an Object 
of their Malignity. | 


May it pleale the imperial majeſty of Cz- 
ſar favourably to accept the humble ſubmiſ- 
ſions and grateful acknowledgments of the 
weak though faithful guide of his youth. | 

It is now a great many years ſinee I firſt 
had- the honour of attending your imperial 
majeſty as preceptor. And your bounty has 
rewarded my Jabours with ſuch affluence, a N 
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has drawn upon me, what I had reaſon to ex- 
pect, the envy of many of thoſe perſons, who 
are always ready to 1 to their prince 
where to beſtow, and where to withhold his 
favours. It is well known, that your illuſ- 
trious anceſtor, Auguſtus, beſtowed on his 
deſerving favourites, Agrippa and Mæcenas, 
— and emoluments, ſuitable to the dig- 
nity of the benefactor, and to the ſervices of 
the receivers: nor has his conduct been 
blamed. My employment about your im- 
perial majeſty has, indeed, been purely do- 
meſtic: I have neither headed your armies, 
Nor aſſiſted at your councils. But you know, 
Sir, (though there are ſome who do not ſeem 
to attend to it) that a prince may be ſerved in 
different ways, ſome more, others leſs conſpi- 
cuous; and that the latter may be to him as 
valuable as the former. | 

© But what!” ſay my enemies, © ſhall a 
& private perſon, of equeſtrian rank, and a 
& provincial by birth, be advanced to an 
& equality with the patricians ? Shall an up- 
& ſtart, of no name nor family, rank with 
& thoſe who can, by the ſtatues which make 
te the ornament of their palaces, reckon back- 
ward a line of anceſtors, long enough to 
tire out the faſti * ? Shall a philoſopher 
who has written for others precepts of mo- 


nal, himſelf live in affluence and luxury; 
Shall he purchaſe eſtates, and lay out mo- 
46 
4% plant gardens, and adorn a country at his 
z own expence, and for his own pleaſure ?* 
_ Czfar has given royally, as became impe- 
rial magnificence. Seneca has received what 


* The faſti, or calendars, or, if you pleaſe, 


almanacs, of the ancients, had, as our almanacs, 


tables of kings, conſuls, &c, 


deration, and contempt of all that is exter- 


ney at intereſt ? Shall he build palaces, 
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| 


purple, and the ſplendor of arms, which 


* 
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his prince beſtowed; nor did he ever aſk : he 
is only guilty of not refuſing. Cæſar's rank 
laces him above the reach of invidious ma- 
hairy. Seneca is not, 'nor can be, high 
enough to deſpiſe the envious. As the over- 
loaded ſoldier, or traveller, would be glad to 
be relieved of his burden, ſo 1, in this aft 
ſtage of the journey of life, now that I find 
myſelf unequal to the lighteſt cares, beg, that 
Cæſar would kindly eaſe me of the trouble of 
my unwieldy wealth. I beſeech him to re- 
ſtore to the imperial treaſury, from whence it 
came, what is to me ſuperfluous and cum- 
brous. The time and the attention, which I 
am now obliged to beſtow upon my villa and 
my gardens, I ſhall be glad to apply to the 
regulation of my mind. Cæſar is in the flower 
of life; long may he be equal to the toils of 
government! His goodneſs will grant to his 
worn-out ſervant leave to retire, It will not 
be derogatory from Cæſar's greatneſs to have 
it ſaid, that he beſtowed favours on ſome, 
who, ſo far from being intoxicated with them, 
ſhewed—that they could be happy, when (at 
their own requeſt) diveſted of them, 
Corn. Tacit. 


$ 9. Speech of CHARIDEMUS, an ATHE- 
NIAN Exile at the Court of DAkIUs, on 
being aſked his Opinion of the warlike Pre- 
parations making by that Prince againſt 
ALEXANDER. | 


Perhaps your Majefty may not bear the 
truth from the mouth of | a Grecian, and an 
exile: and if I do not declare it now, I ne- 


ver will, perhaps I may never have another 
| opportunity.—Y our Majefty's numerous ar- 


my, drawn from various nations, and which 
unpeoples the eaſt, may ſeem formidable to 
the neighbouring countries. The gold, the 
ſtrike 
the 
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ſurpaſſes the imagination of all who have not 
ſeen it. The Macedonian army, with which 


your Majeſty's forces are going to contend, - 


is, on the contrary, grim; and horrid of aſ- 
pect, and clad in iron. The irreſiſtible pha- 
lanx is a body of men who, in the field of 
battle, fear no onſet, being praiſed to hold 
together, man to- man, ſhield to ſhield, and 
ſpear to ſpear ; ſo-that a brazen wall might as 
ſoon be broke through. In advancing, in 
wheeling to right or left, in attacking, in 
every exerciſe of arms, they act as one man. 
They anſwer the ſlighteſt ſign from the com- 
mander, as if his ſoul animated the whole 
army. Every ſoldier has a knowledge of war 
ſufficient for a general. And this diſcipline, 
by which the Macedonian army is become ſo 
formidable, was firſt eſtabliſhed, and has been 
all along kept up, by a fixed contempt of what 
your Majeſty's troops are ſo vain of, I mean 
gold and filver. The bare earth ſerves them 
for beds. Whatever will ſatisfy nature, is 
their luxury, Their repoſe is always ſhorter 
than the night. Your Majefty may, there- 


fore, judge, whether the Theſſalian, Acarna- 


nian, and Ætolian cavalry, and the Macedo- 
nian phalanx—an army that has, in ſpite of 
all oppoſition, over-run half the world—are to 


be repelled by a multitude (however nume- 


rous) armed with ſlings, and ſtakes hardened 
at the points by fire. To be upon equal 
terms with Alexander, your Majeſty ought 
to have an army compoſed of the ſame ſort of 
troops: and they are no where to be had, but 
in the ſame countries which produced thoſe 
eonquerors of the world. It is therefore my 
opinion, that, if your Majeſty were to apply 
the gold and ſilver, which now fo ſuperflu. 
ouſly adorns your men, to the purpoſe of hir- 
ing an army from Greece, to contead with 
Greeks, you might have ſome chance for 
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the eyes of beholders, make a ſhow which | ſucceſs ; otherwiſe I ſee no reaſon to 


| 


{ 
| 


ge 


any thing elſe, than that your army mould be 
defeated, as all the others have been who have 


encountered the irreſiſtible Macedonians. 


2 Curtius. 
§ 10. 7 he Character of Julius CæSAR. 


Cæſar was endowed with every great and 
noble quality, that could exalt human nature, 
and give a man the aſcendant in ſociety : 
formed to excel in peace, as well as war; pro- 
vident in council; fearleſs in action; and ex- 
ccuting what he had reſolved with an amaz- 
ing celerity : generous beyond meaſure to his 
friends; placable to his enemies; and for 


| parts, learning, eloquence, ſcarce inferior to 


any man. His orations were admired for two 
qualities, which are ſeldom found together, 
ſtrength and elegance; Cicero ranks him a- 
mong the greateſt orators that Rome ever 
bred ; and Quin&tilian ſays, that he ſpoke 
with the ſame force with which he fought ; 
and if he had devoted himſelf to the bar, 
would have been the only man capable of ri- 
valling Cicero, Nor was he a maſter only of 
the politer arts; but converſant alſo with the 
moſt abſtruſe and critical parts of learning 3 
and, among other works which he publiſhed, 
addreſſed two books to Cicero, on the analo 

of language, or the art of ſpeaking and writ= 
ing correctly. He was a moſt liberal patron 
of wit and learning, whereſoever they were 
found; and out of his love of thoſe talents, - 
would readily pardon thoſe who had employ- 
ed them againſt himſelf : rightly Jucgings | 
that by making ſuch men his friends, he 

ſhould draw praiſes from the ſame fountain 


from which he had been aſperſed. His capi- 


tal paſſions were ambition, and love of plea- 
ſure; which he indulged in their turns to the 
greateſt exceſs : yet the firſt was always pre- 
dominant; to which he could eaſily _— 
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all the charms of the ſecond, and draw plea- 
ſure even from toils. and dangers, when they 
miniſtered to his glory. For he thought Ty- 
ranny, as Cicero ſays, the greateſt of god- 
defſes; and had frequently in his mouth a 
verſe of Euripedes, which expreſſed the image 
of his ſoul, that if right and juſtice were ever to 
be violated, they were to be violated for the ſake 
of reigning. This was the chief end and pur- 


Poſe of his life; the ſcheme that he had formed 


from his early youth; ſo that, as Cato truly de- 
claredof him, he came with ſobriety and medita- 


tion to the ſubyerſion of the republic, He uſed | 


to ſay, that there were two things neceſſary, to 
acquire and to ſupport power — ſoldiers and 
money; which yet depended mutually upon 


each other: with money therefore he provided 


ſoldiers, and with ſoldiers extorted money; 
and was, of all men, the moſt rapacious in 
plundering both friends and foes ; ſparing 
neither prince, nor ſtate, nor temple, nor even 
private perſons, who were known to poſſeſs 
any ſhare of treaſure. His great abilities 
would neceſſarily have made him one of the 


firſt citizens of Rome; but, diſdaining the 


condition of a ſubject, he could never reſt till 
ke made himſelf a monarch. In acting this 


laſt part, his uſual prudence ſeemed to fail 


him; as if the height to which he was mount- 
ed, had turned his head, and made him giddy: 
for, by a vain oſtentation of his power, he 
deſtroyed the ſtability of it: and as men 
ſhorten life by living too faſt, ſo by an in- 
temperance of reigning, he brought his reign 
to a violent end. Middleton. 


Fir. CALISTHENES*s Reproof of CL. E- 
ON's Flattery to ALEXANDER, on whom 


he had propoſed to confer Divinity by 


Vote. 


If the king were preſent, Cleon, there 
would be no need of my anſwering to what 


ty; yet, falſely meaſuring all duty by the ab- 
ur 
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you have juſt propoſod: he would himſelf 
' reprove you for endeavouring to draw him 
into an, imitation of foreign abſurdities, and 
for bringing envy upon him by ſuch unmanly 


flattery. As he is abſent, I take upon me to 
tell you, in his name, that no praiſe is laſting, 
but what is rational; and that you do what 
you can to leſſen his glory, inttead of adding 
to it. Heroes have never, among us, been 


| deified till after their death; and, whatever 


may be your way of thinking, Cleon, for my 
part, I wiſh the king may not, for many 
years to come, obtain that honour, 

You have mentioned, as precedents of what 


you propoſe, Hercules and Bacchus. Do you 


imagine, Cleon, that they were deified over a 
cup of wine? and are you and I qualified to 
make gods? Is the king, our ſovereign, to 
receive his divinity from you and me, who 
are his ſubjects? Firſt try your power, whe- 
ther you can make a king. It is, ſurely, 
eaſier to make a king than a god; to give an 
earthly dominion, than a throne in heaven. 1 
only wiſh that the gods may have heard, with- 
out offence, the arrogant propoſal you have 


| made of adding one to their number; and 


that they may ſtill be ſo propitious to us, as 
to grant the continuance of that ſucceſs to our 
affairs with which they have hitherto favoured 
us. For my part, I am not aſhamed of my 
country ; nor do I approve of our adopting 


the rites of foreign nations, or learning from 


them how we ought to reverence-onr kings. 
To receive laws or rules of conduct from 
them, what is it but to confeſs ourſelves in- 


ferior to them? Q: Curiius. 
812. The Character of CA To. 


If we conſider the character of Cato with- 
out prejudice, he was certainly a great and 
worthy man; a friend to truth, virtue, liber- 


ſurd 
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ſurd rigour of the ſtoĩcal rule, he was gene- 
rally dilappointed of the end which he ſought 
by it, the happineſs both of his private and 
public life. In his private conduct he was ſe- 
vere, moroſe, inexorable; baniſhing all the 
ſofter affections, as natural enemies to juſtice, 
and as ſuggeſting falſe motives of acting, 


from favour, clemency, and compaſſion: in 


public affairs he was the ſame; had but one 


rule ef policy, to adhere to what was right, 


even to a force that could control him ; for, 
inſtead of managing the power of the great, 
ſo as to mitigate the ill, or extract any good 
from it, he was urging it always to acts of 


violence by a perpetual defiance; ſo that, with 


the beſt intentions in the world, he often did 
great harm to the republic. This was his 
ney! behaviour z yet from ſome particular 
acts, it appears that his ſtrength ef mind was 
not always impregnable, but had its weak 
places of pride, ambition, and party zeal ; 
which, when managed and flattered to a cer. 
tain point, would betray him ſometimes into 
meaſures contrary to his ordinary rule of right 
and truth. The laſt act of his life was agree- 
able to his nature and philoſophy : when he 


could no longer be what he had been; or 
when the ills of life overbalanced the good, 


which, by the principles of his ſect, was a juſt 


cauſe for dying; he put an end to his life 
with a ſpirit and reſolution which would make 


one imagine, that he was glad to have found 
an occaſion of dying in his proper character. 
On the whole, his fie was rather admirable 
than amiable ; fit to be praiſed, rather than 
imitated, Middleton. 


5 13. BRUurus' , Speech in Vindication of 


CASAR's Murder. 
Romans, countrymen, and lovers! Hear 


without regard to time or circumſtances, or 


197 
me, for my cauſe; and be ſilent, that you 
may hear. Believe me, for mine honour 
and have reſpect to mine honour, that you 
may believe. Cenſure me, in your wiſdom 3 
and awake your ſenſes, that you may the bet- 
ter judge. ; 1 6 
If there be any in this aſſembly, any dear 
friend of Cæſar's, to him I ſay, that Brutus's 
love to Cæſar was no leſs than his. If, then, 
that friend demand why Brutus roſe againſt 
Cæſar? this is my anſwer—Not that I loved 
Czfſar leſs, but that I loved Rome more. 


| Had you rather Cæſar were, and die all ſlaves ; 


than that Czſar were dead, to live all freemen ? 
As Cæſar loved me, I weep for him; as he 
was fortunate, I rejoice at it; as he was va« 
liant, I honour him; but, as he was ambiti- 
ous, I flew him. There are tears for his love, 
joy for his fortune, honour for his valour, and 
death for his ambition. Who's here ſo baſe, 
that would be a bond-man ?-—If any, ſpeak ; 
for him have I offended. Who's here ſo rude, 


that would not be a Roman ?—If any, ſpeak 


for him have I offended. Who's here ſo vile, 
that will not love his country ?—If any, 
ſpeak ; for him have I offended. I pauſe 
a reply. wes 5 bel e 26 ks 
None? — Then none have I offended. IL 
have done no more to Cæſar, than you ſhould 
do to Brutus. The queſtion of his death 18 
inrolled in the capitol: his glory not ex- 
tenuated, wherein he was worthy ;3 nor his 
offences inforced, for which he ſuffered 
death. b 
Here comes his body, mourned by Mark 
Antony ; who, though he had no hand in 
his death, ſhall receive the benefit of his 
dying, a place in the common-wealth ; as, 
which of you ſhall not? With this I depart 


That, as I flew my beſt lover for the good 


| 


of Rome, I have the ſame dagger for myſelf, 
| | when 


— 
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when it ſhall pleaſe my country to need my 
death. : 


Shakeſpeare. 


8 14. 4 Compariſon of CESAR with Caro. 


As to their extraction, years, and elo- 
quence, they were pretty nigh equal. Both 
of them had the jame greatneſs of mind, both 


the ſame degree of glory, but in different 
ways: Cæſar was celebrated for his great 


bounty and generoſity ; Cato for his unſul- 
lied integrity : the former became renowned 
by his humanity and compaſſion ; an auſtere 
ſeventy heightened. the dignity of the latter. 
Czſar acquired glory by a liberal, compaſ- 


. Honate, and forgiving temper z as did Cato, 


by never beſtowing any thing. In the one, 
the miſerable found a ſanctuary; in the other, 
the guilty met with a certain deſtruction. 
Cæſar was admired for an eaſy yielding tem- 
Er Cato for his immoveable firmneſs. Cæ- 
r, in a word, had formed himſelf for a la- 
borious active life; was intent upon promot- 
ing the intereſt of his friends, to the neglect 
his own ; and refuſed to grant nothing 


that was worth accepting: what he deſired for 


himſelf, was to have + ſovereign command, 
to be at the head of armies, and engaged in 
new wars, in order to diſplay his military ta- 
lents. As for Cate, his only ſtudy was mo- 


deration, regular conduct, and, above all ri- 


gorous ſeverity : he did not vie with the rich 


jn riches, nor in faction with the factious; 


but, taking a nobler aim, he contended in 
bravery with the brave, in modeſty with the 
modeſt, in integrity with the upright; and 
was more deſirous to be virtuous, than appear 
fo: ſo that the leſs he courted fame, the more 
it followed him. Salluft, by Mr. Roſe. 


8 15, Caius MARTUs to the Romans, 
 fbewing the Abſurdity of their beſitating to 


— 


it. 
— 


N 


— 


| 


| 


confer on him the Rank of G eneral, merely 
en Account of his Extraction. 


It is but too common, my countrymen, to 
obſerve a material difference between the be- 
haviour of thoſe who ſtand candidates for 
places of power and truſt, before and after 
their obtainivg them. They ſolicit them in one 
manner, and execute them in another, They 
ſet out with a great appearance of activity, 
humility, and moderation; and they quickly 
fall into ſloth, pride, and avarice.—It is, un- 
doubtedly, no eaſy matter to diſcharge, to the 
general fatisfa&ion, the duty of ſupreme com- 
mander, in troubleſome times. 1 am, I hope, 
duly ſenſible of the importance of the office I 


| propoſe to take upon me for the ſervice of my 


country. To carry on, with effect, an ex- 
penſive war, and yet be frugal of the public 
money; to oblige thoſe to ſerve, whom it may 
be delicate to offend 3 to conduct, at the ſame 
time, a complicated variety of operations; to 
concert meaſures at home, anſwerable to the 
ſtate of things abroad; and to gain every va- 


| luable end, in ſpite of oppoſition from the en- 
vious, the factious, and the diſaffected to do 


all this, my countrymen, 1s more difficult than 
is generally thought. | 

But, beſides the diſadvantages which are 
common to me with all others in eminent ſta- 
tions, my caſe is, in this reſpect, peculiarly 
hard—that whereas a commander of Patrician 
rank, if he is guilty of a negle& or breach of 
duty, has his great connections, the 2 xe 
of his family, the important ſervices of his 
anceſtors, and the multitudes he has, by pow- 
er, engaged in his intereſt, to ſcreen him from 
condign puniſhment, my whole ſafety depends 
upon myſelf ; which renders it the more in- 
diſpenſably neceſſary for me to take care that 
my conduct be clear and unexceptionable. 
Beſides, I am well aware, my countrymen, 


that 
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that, though the impartial, who prefer the 
real advantage of the commonwealth to all 
other conſiderations, favour my pretenſions, 
the Patricians want nothing ſo much as an 
occaſion againſt me. It is, therefore, my 
fixed reſolution, to uſe my beit endeavours, 
that you be not diſappointed in me, and that 


their indirect deſigns againit me may be de- 


feated. | | 

I have, from my youth, been familiar with 
toils and with dangers. 1 was faithful to 
your intereſt, my countrymen, when I ſerved 
you for no reward, but that of honour. It 
is not my deſign to betray you, now that you 
have conferred upon me a place of profit. 
You have committed to my conduct the war 
againſt Jugurtha. The Patricians are of- 
tended at this. But where would be the wiſ- 
dom of giving ſuch a command to one of their 
honourable body? a perſon of illuſtrious birth, 


of ancient family, of innumerable ftatues, but | 


— of no experience! What ſervice would his 


long line of dead anceſtors, or his multitude 


of motionleſs ſtatues, do his country in the 
day of W What could ſuch a general do, 
but, in his trepidation and inexperience, have 


recourſe to ſome inferior commander, for di- 


rection in difficulties to which he was not him- 
ſelf equal? Thus your Patrician general 
would, in fact, have a general over him; ſo 
that the acting commander would ftill be a 
Plebeian. So true is this, my countrymen, 


that I have myſelt, known thoſe who have 


been choſen conſuls, begin then to read the 
| hiſtory of their own country, of which, till 
that time, they were totally ignorant; that is, 
they firſt obtained the employment, and then 
bethought themſelves of the qualifications ne- 
ceſſary for the proper diſcharge of it. 
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that the eye of the public is upon me; and 


their ſons ? 


I ſubmit to your judgment, Romans, on 
which fide the advantage lies, when a compa- 
riſon is made between Patrician haughtineſs 


and Plebeian experience. The very actions, 
which they have only read, I have partly ſeen, 
and partly myſelf atchieved. What they 


know by reading, I know by action. They 


| are pleaſed to ſlight my mean birth; I de- 


ſpiſe their mean characters. Want of birth 
and fortune is the objection againſt me; want 
of perſonal worth, againft them, But are 
not all men of the ſame ſpecies ? What can 
make a difference between one man and an- 
other, but the endowments of the mind? For 
my part, I ſhall always look upon the braveſt 
man as the nobleſt man. Suppoſe it were en- 


| quired of the fathers of ſuch Patricians as 


Albinus and Beſtia, whether, if they had their 
choice, they would deſire ſons of their cha- 
racter, or of mine; what would they anſwer 
but that they ſhould with the worthieſt to be 
If the Patricians have reaſtñ to 
deſpiſe me, let them likewiſe deſpiſe their an- 


ceſtors; whoſe nobility was the fruit of their 


virtue. Do they envy the honours beſtowed 


upon me? Let them envy, likewiſe, my la- 
bours, my abſtinence, and the dangers I have 


undergone for my country, by which I have 
acquired them. But thoſe worthleſs men lead 
ſuch a life of inactivity, as if they deſpiſed 
any honours you can beſtow, whilſt they«aſ- 
pire to honours as if they had deſerved them by 


the moſt induſtrious virtue. They lay claim 


to tht rewards of activity, for their having 
enjoyed the pleaſures of luxury; yet none 
can be more layiſh than they are in. praiſe 


of their anceſtors: and they imagine they 


honour themſelves by celebrating their fore- 
fathers ; whereas they do the very contrary $ 
for, as much as their anceſtors were. diſa 
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tinguiſhed for their virtues, ſo much are they 
diſgraced by their vices. The glory of an- 


ceſtors caſts a light, indeed, upon their poſ- 

ity 3 but it only ſerves to ſhew what the de- 
cendants are. It alike exhibits to public 
view their degeneracy and their worth, I 
own, I cannot boaſt of the deeds of my fore- 


fathers ; but I hope I may anſwer the cavils 


of the Patricians, by ſtanding up in defence 
of what I have myſelf done. 

. . Obſerve now, my countrymen, the injuſtice 
of the Patricians. They arrogate to them- 
ſelves honours, on account of the exploits 


done by their forefathers ; whilſt they will 


not allow me the due praiſe, for performing 
the very ſame fort of actions in my own per- 
fon, He has no ſtatues, they cry, of his fa- 
mily. He can trace no venerable line of an- 
ceſtors.-What then? Is it matter of more 
praiſe to diſgrace one's illuſtrious anceſtors, 
than to become illuſtrious by one's own good 
behaviour ? What if I can ſhew no ſtatues of 
my family ! I can ſhew the ſtandards, the ar- 
mour, and the trappings, which I have my- 
ſelf taken from the vanquiſhed : I can ſhew 
the ſcars of thoſe wounds which I have re- 
ceived by facing the enemies of my country. 
Theſe are my ſtatues. T heſe are the honours 


1 boaſt of. Not left me by inheritance, as | 


theirs : but earned by toil, by abſtinence, by 
valaur z amidſt clouds of duſt, and ſeas of 
blood: ſcenes of action, where thoſe eftemi- 


nate Patricians, who endeavour by indirect 


means to depreciate me in your eſteem, have 

never dared to ſhew their faces. Ssalluſt. 

9 1s. The Character of CATILINE. A 
Lucius Catiline was deſcended of an il- 


luſtrious family: he was a man of great vi- 
tour, both of body and ming, but of a diſ- 
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poſition extremely profligate and depraved; 
From his youth he took pleaſure in civil wars, 
maſſacres, depredations, and inteſtine broils ; 
and m theſe he employed his younger days. 
His body was formed for enduring cold, 
hunger, and want of reſt, to a degree indeed 
incredible: his ſpirit was daring, ſubtle, and 
changeable: he was expert in all the arts of 
ſimulation and diſſimulation; covetous of 
what belonged to others, laviſh of his .]; 
violent in his paſſions; he had eloquence 
enough, but a ſmall ſhare of wiſdom. His 
boundleſs foul was conſtantly engaged in ex- 
travagant and romantic projects, too high to 
be attempted. 85 

After Sylla's uſurpation, he was fired with 
a violent deſire of ſeizing the government; 
and, provided he could but carry his point, 
he was not at all ſolicitous by what means. 
His ſpirit, naturally violent, was daily more 


| and more hurried on to the execution of his 


deſign, by his poverty, and the conſciouſneſs 
of his crimes; both which evils he had 
heightened by the practices above-mentioned. 
He was encvuraged to it by the wickedneſs of 
the ſtate, thoroughly debauched by luxury and 
avarice; vices equally fatal, though of con- 


trary natures, Salluft, by Mr. Roſe. 


$ 17. Speech of TirTus QuincTivs to the 
ROMANS, when the Aqui and VOLSC1, 
taking Advantage of their inteſtine Commo- 
m_ ravaged their Country to the Gates of 
OME. Py 5 


Though I am not conſcious, O Romans, 
of any crime by me committed, it is yet 
with the utmoſt ſhame and confuſion that I 
appear in your aſſembly. You have ſeen it 
poſterity will know it !—in, the fourth conſul- 

ſhip 


I n 1 
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ſhip of Titus Quinctius, the Æqui and Volſei 
(ſcarce a match for the Hernici alone) came in 
arms to the very gates of Rome, and went 
away again unchaſtiſed! The courſe of our 
manners, indeed, and the ſtate of our affairs, 
have long been ſuch, that I had no reaſon to 
preſage much good; but, could I have ima- 
gined that ſo great an ignominy would have 


befallen me this year, I would, by baniſh- 


ment or death (if all other means had failed) 
have avoided the ſtation I am now in. What! 
might Rome then have been taken, if thoſe 


men who were at our gates had not wanted 


courage for the attempt ?—Rome taken, whulit 
I was conſul !—Of honours I had ſufticient— 
of life enough—more than enough—l ſhould 
have died in my third coniulate. a 
But who are they that our daſtardly enemies 


thus deſpiſe ?—the conſuls, or you, Romans? 


If we are in fault, depoſe us, or puniſh us 


yet more ſeverely. It you are to blame—may 


neither gods nor men puniſh your faults! only 
may you repent! No, Romans, the confidence 
of our enemies is not owing to their courage, 
or to their belief of your cowardice: they 
have been. too often vanquiſhed, not to know 
both themſelves and you. Ditcord, diſcord, 


is the ruin of this city! The eternal diſputes | 
between the ſenate and the people are the ſole 


cauſe of our misfortunes. While we will ſet 
no bounds to our dominion, nor you to your 


liberty ; while you impatiently endure Patrician 


magiſtrates, and we Plebeian; our enemies 
take heart, grow elated, and preſumptuous. 
In the name of the immortal gods, what is it, 
Romans, you would have? You defired Tri- 
bunes; for the ſake of peace, we granted 
them. You were eager to have Decemyvirs 
we conſented to their creation, You grew 


weary of theſe Decemvirs; we obliged them 


to abdicate, Your hatred purſued them when 
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reduced to private men; and we fuffered you 
to put to death, or baniſh, Patricians of the 
firſt rank in the republic. You inſiſted upon 
the reſtoration of the Tribuneſhip; we yielded: 
we quietly faw Conſuls of your own faction 


elected. You have the protection of your 


Tribunes, and the privilege of appeal: the 
Patricians are ſubjected to the decrees of the 
Commons. Under pretence of equal and im- 


partial laws, you have invaded our rights; 


— — 


is near being taken, and nobody ſtirs to hin- 


coun 


2 


and we have ſuffered it, and we ſtill ſuffer it. 
When ſhall we ſeen an end of diſcord? When 
ſhall we have one intereſt, and one common 
? Victorious and triumphant, you - 
ſhew leſs temper than we under Geflat. 
When you are to contend with us, you can 
ſeize the Aventine hill, you can poſſeſs your 
{elves of the Mons Sacer. | 


The enemy is at our gates, the ZEſquiline 


der it. But againſt us you are valiant, againſt 
us you can arm with diligence. Come on 
then, beſiege the ſenate-houſe, make a camp 
of the forum, fill the jails with our chief 
nobles; and, when you have atchieved theſe 
glorious exploits, then, at laſt, ſally out at che 
ZEſquiline gate, with the ſame fierce ſpirits 
againſt the enemy. Does your reſolution fail 
you for this? Go then, and behold from our 
walls your lands ravaged, your houſes plun- 
dered and in flames, the whole country laid 
waite with fire and ſword. Have yon any 
thing here to repair theſe damages ? Will the 


| Tribunes make up your loſks to you? 


They'll give you words as many as you pleaſe 
bring impeachments in abundance againſt the 
prime men in the ſtate; heap laws upon laws: 


aſſemblies you | ſhall have without end: but 


will any of you return the rither from thoſe. 
aſſemblies ? Extinguiſh, O Romans, theſe 
fatal diviſions; generouſly break this curled 

| | enchantment, 
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ſcandalous. inaction. Open your eyes, and 


conſider the management of thoſe ambitious 


men, who, to make themſelves powerful in 


their party, ſtudy nothing but how they may | 
foment nn in the commonwealth.— If 


can but ſummon up your former courage, 
if you will now march out of Rome with your 
conſuls, there is no puniſhment you can in- 
fAli& which I will not ſubmit to, it I do not in 


_ -a few days drive thoſe pillagers out of our 


territory. This terror of war, with which 

. you ſeem ſo grievouſly ſtruck, ſhall quickly 

de removed ſrom Rome to their own cities. 
| Hooke. 


4 18. Mierrs to JUGURTHA. 


You know, Jugurtha, that I received you 


under my protection in your early youth, 
when left a helpleſs and hopeleſs orphan. 1 
advanced you to high honours in my king- 


dom, in the full aſſurance that you would 


prove grateful for my kindneſs to you ; and 
that, if I came to have children of my own, 
you would ſtudy to repay to them what you 
owed to me. Hitherto I have had no reaſon 
to repent of my favours to you. For, to 
omit all former inſtances of your extraordinary 
merit, your late behaviour in the Numantian 
war has reflected upon me, and my kingdom, 
a new and diſtinguiſhed glory. You have, 
by your valour, . rendered the Roman com- 
monwealth, which before was well affected to 
our intereſt, much more friendly, In Spain, 


EE you have raiſed the honour of my name and 


crown.. And you have ſurmounted what is 
juſtly reckoned one of the greateſt difficulties; 
having, by your merit, ſilenced envy. My 


diſſolution ſeems now to be faſt approaching. 


I therefore beſeech and conjure you, my dear 


Jugurtha! by this right hand; by the remem- 
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brance of my paſt kindneſs to you; by the 
honour of my kingdom; and by the majeſty 
of the gods; be kind to my two ſons, whom 
my favour to you has made your brothers; 
and do not think of forming a connection 
with any ſtranger, to the prejudice of your 
relations. It is not by arms, nor by treaſures, 
that a kingdom is ſecured, but by well at- 
fected ſubjects and allies. And it is by 
faithful and important ſervices, that friend- 
ſhip (which neither gold will purchaſe, nor 
arms extort) is ſecured, But what friendſhip 
is more perfect, than that which ought to 
obtain between brothers? What fidelity can 
be expected among ſtrangers; if it is wantiug 
among relations? The kingdom I leave you is 
in good condition, if you govern it properly; 
if otherwiſe, it is weak, For by agreement 
a ſmall ſtate increaſes : by diviſion a great one 
falls into ruin. It will lie upon you, Jugur- 
tha, wh. are come to riper years than your 
brothers, to provide that no miſconduct pro- 
duce any bad effect. And, if any difference 
ſhould ariſe between you and your brothers 
(which may the gods avert!) the public will 
charge you, however innocent you may be, 
as the aggreſſor, becauſe your years and 
abilities give you the ſuperiority, But I 
firmly perſuade myſelf, that you will treat 
them with kindneſs, and that they will 
honour and eſteem you, as your diſtinguiſhed 
virtue deſerves. OO Salluſt. 


$ 19, The Character of HANNIBAL. 


Hannibal being ſent to Spain, on his arrival 
there attracted the eyes of the whole army. 


The veterans believed Hamilcar was revived 


and reſtored to them: they ſaw the ſame vi- 
gorous countenance, the ſame piercing eye, 
the ſame complexion and features, But ina 
ſhort time his behaviour occaſioned this re- 

| e ſemblance 
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ſemblance of his father to contribute the leaſt | 


＋ 
3 


towards his gaining their favour. And, in 
truth, never was there a genius more happily 
formed for two things, moſt manifeſtly con- 


trary to each other to obey and to command. 


This made it difficult to determine, whether 


the general or ſoldiers loved him moſt. Where 


any enterprize required vigour, and valour in 
the performance, Aſdrubal always choſe him 
to command at the executing it; nor were the 
troops ever more confident of ſucceſs, or more 
intrepid, than when he was at their head. 
None ever ſhewed greater bravery in under- 
taking hazardous attempts, or more preſence 


of mind and conduct in the execution of them. | 


No hardſhip could fatigue his body, or daunt 
his courage: he could equally bear cold and 
heat. The neceſſary refection of nature, not 
the pleaſure of his palate, he ſolely regarded 
in his meals. He made no diſtinction of day 


and night in his watching, or taking reſt; 


and appropriated no time to fleep, but what 


remained after he had completed his duty: he 


never ſought for a ſoft or retired place of re- 
poſe; but was often ſeen lying on the bare 


ground, wrapt in a ſoldier's cloak, amongſt 


the centinels and guards. He did not diſ- 
tinguiſh himſelf from his companions by the 
magnificence of his dreſs, but by the quality 
of his horſe and arms. At the ſame time, he 
was by far the beſt foot and horſe ſoldier in 
the army; ever the foremoſt in a charge, and 
the laſt who left the field after the battle was 
begun. Theſe ſhining qualities were how- 


ever balanced by great vices z inhuman cruel- 


ty; more than Carthaginian treachery ; no 
reſpect for truth or honour, no fear of the 


ö 


— 


| 


| you have ſeized Syria; 


| 
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to pry into, or perform any thing, that could 
contribute to make him hereafter a complete 
general. r 155172351 fc 


$ 20. The SCYTHIan Ambaſſadors to 
ALEXANDER, on his making Preparations 
to altack their Country. N 1 


If your perſon were as gigantic as your de- 
ſires, the world would not contain you. 
Vour right hand would touch the eaſt, and 
your left the weſt at the ſame time: you graſp 
at more than you are equal to. From Europe 
you reach Aſia; from Aſia you lay hold on 
Europe. And if you ſhould conquer all man- 
kind, you ſeem diſpoſed to wage war with 
woods and ſnows, with rivers and wild beaſts, 
and to attempt to ſubdue nature. But, have 
you conſidered the uſual courſe of things ? 
have you reflected, that great trees are many 
years in growing to their height, and are cut 
down in an hour? It is fooliſh to think of the 
fruit only, without conſidering the height you 
have to climb to come at it. Take care leſt, 
while you ſtrive to reach the top, you fall te 


the ground with the branches you have laid | 


hold On. 1 | 
Beſides, what have you to do with the Scys. 
thians, or the Scythians with you ? We have 
never invaded Macedon; why ſhould you 
attack Scythia? You pretend to be the puni- 


| ſher of robbers ; and are yourſelf the general 


robber of mankind. You have taken Lydia; 
you are maſter of 
Perſia z you have ſubdued the Bactrians, and 
attacked India: all this will not ſatisfy you; 
unleſs you lay your greedy and infatiable 
hands upon our flecks and our herds. How - 


Hart no regard for the ſanctity of oaths, no | imprudent is your conduct! you graſp at 
enſe of religion. With a diſpoſition thus J riches, the poſſeſſion of which only increaſes 
chequered with virtues and vices, he ſerved | your avarice. Vou increaſe your hunger, 
three years under Aſdrubal, without neglecting by what ſhould produce atiety; ſo that the 
SULY: ts E | More 
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more you have, the more you deſire. But 
have you forgot how long the conqueſt of the 
Bactrians detained you? while you were ſub- 
duing them the Sogdians revolted. Your 
viRtories ſerve to no other purpoſe than to find 
you employment by producing new wars ; for 
the buſineſs of every conqueſt is twofold, to 
win, and to preſerve: and though you = 
be the '' greateſt of warriors, you muſt expe 

that the nations you conquer will endeayour to 
ſhake off the yoke as faſt. as poſſible : for 
what people chuſe to be under foreign domi- 


alf eu il croſs. the Tanais, you may 


travel over Scythia, and obſerve how exten- | 


five a territory we inhabit, , But to conquer 
us is quite another buſineſs; you will find us 
at one time, too nimble for your purſuit z and 
xt another time, when you think we are fled 
far: enough from you, you will have us ſur- 
pre you in your camp: for the Scythians 
attack with no leſs vigour than they fly. It 
will cherefore be your wiſdom to keep with 


ri attention what you have gained: catch- | 


ing at more, you may loſe what you have. 
We have a proverbial ſaying in Scythia, 
That Fortune has no feet, and is furniſhed 
only with hands to diftribute her capricious 
favours, and with fins to elude the graſp of 
* thoſe to whom ſhe has been bountiful. —Y ou 
give yourſelf out to be a god, the ſon of Ju- 
piter Ammon: it ſuits the character of a god 
to beſtow: favours on mortals, not to deprive 
them of what they have. But if you are no 
god, refle& on the precarious condition of hu- 
manity, You will thus ſhew more wiſdom, 
than by. dwelling on thoſe ſubjects which have 


puffed up your pride, and made you forget 
yourſelf. * | | 


urſelf. - - : | 
You ſee how little you are likely to gain 
by attempting the conqueſt of Scythia. On | family, or of any other whatſoever, to be 


„ 
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the other hand, you may, if you pleaſe, have 
in us 2 valuable alliance. We command the 
borders of both Europe and Aſia. There is 
nothing between us and Bactria but the river 
Tanais; and our territory extends to Thrace, 
which, as we have heard, borders on Mace- 
don. If you decline attacking us in a hoſtile 
manner, you may have our friendſhip. Nations 
which have never been at war are on an equal 
footing; but it is in vain that confidence is 
repoſed in a conquered people: there can be 
no ſincere friendſhip between the oppreſſors 
and the oppreſſed; even in peace, the latter think 
themſelves entitled to the rights of war againſt 
the former. We will, if you think good, 


enter into a treaty with you, according to our 


manner, which is not by ſigning, ſealing, 
and taking the gods to witneſs, as is the Gre- 
cian cuſtom; but by doing actual ſervices. 
The Scythians are not uſed to promiſe, but 
perform without promiſing. And they think 


an appeal to the gods ſuperfluous; for that 


thoſe who have no regard for the eſteem of men 
will not heſitate to offend the gods by per- 
ee. may therefore conſider with yur- 
ſelf, whether you had better have a people of 
ſuch a character, and ſo ſituated as to have it 
in their power either to ſerve you or to annoy 
you, according as you treat them, for allies 
or for enemies. L. Curtius. 


§ 21. Junius BRurus aver the dead Body 
of LUCRETIA, who had ſtabbed berſelf in 
conſequence of the' Rape of TARQUIN, 
Yes, noble lady, I ſwear by this blood 
which was once ſo pure, and which nothing 
but royal villainy could have polluted, that 1 
will purſue Lucius Tarquinius the Proud, 
his wicked wife, and their children, with 
fire and ſword: nor will I ſuffer any of that 


king 


* 


-4 


pended on a tyrant's will; and ſhall we, ſhall 


is come. 


from flavery? we 2 
Some of you are perhaps intimidated by 


the ſoldiers, you imagine, will take the part 
of their general. Baniſh ſuch a groundleſs 
fear: the love of liberty is natural to all men. 
+ Your fellow citizens in the camp feel the 


See there a noble lady, whom the luſt of a 


a, whe entertained by her as a kinſman of 
her 


came her brutal raviſher. 
generous Lucretia could not ſurvive the inſult. 
Glorious woman! but once only treated as a 


neſs this my oath! - _ | 

There, Romans, turn your eyes to that 
fad ſpectacle! — the daughter of Lucretius,' 
Collatinus's wife—ſhe died by her own hand! 


Tarquin reduced to the neceſſity of being her 
own executioner, to atteſt her innocence. 


uſband, Sextus, the perfidious gueſt, be- 
The chaſte, the 


ſlave, ſne thought life no longer to be endured. 
Lucretia, a woman, diſdained a life that de- 


men, with ſuch an example before our eyes, 
and after five-and- twenty years of ignomi- 
nious ſervitude, ſhall we, through a fear of 
dying, defer one ſingle inſtant to aſſert our 
liberty? No, Romans; now is the time; the 
favourable moment we have ſo long waited for 
Tarquin is not at Rome: the Pa- 
tricians are at the head oſ the enterprize: the 
eity is abundantly provided with men, arms, 
and all things neceſſary. There is nothing 
wanting to ſecure the ſucceſs, if our on 
courage does not fail us. And ſhall thoſe 


warriors who havè ever been ſo brave when 
foreign enemies were to be ſubdued, or when | 
- conqueſts were to be made to gratify the am- 
| bition and avarice of Tarquin, be then only 


cowards, when they are to deliver themſelves 


the army which Tarquin now commands: 
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king in Rome,—Ye gods, I call you to wit- | 
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weight of oppreſſion with as quick a ſenſe as 
you that are in Rome; they will as eagerly 
ſeize the occaſion of throwing off the yoke. 
But let us grant there may be ſome among 


them who, through baſeneſs of ſpirit, or a ba 
education, will be diſpoſed to faveur the . 


rant: the number of theſe can be but ſmall, 
and we have means ſufficient in our hands to 


reduce them to reaſon. They have left us 
hoſtages more dear to them than life; their 


wives, their children, their fathers, their no- 


thers, are here in the city. Courage, Ro- 


mans, the gods are for us; thoſe gods whoſe 
temples and altars the impious 


arquin has 
profaned by ſacrifices! and | libations made 


with polluted hands, polluted with blood, and 
with numberleſs unexpiated crimes: committed 


againſt his ſubjectss. N 
Ve gods, who protected our forefathers l 
ye genii, who watch for the preſervation and 


glory of- Rome! do you inſpire us with cou- : 


rage and unanimity in this glorious cauſe, an 


we will to our laſt breath defend your worſhip 


from all profanation. 


§ 22. Speech of ADHERBAL 10 the RO 


_ againſt JUGURTHA.,. 
Tt is known to you that king Micipſa, my 
father, on his death - bed, left in charge to Ju- 


MAN SEN Ar E, imploring their Mit ance 


gurtha, his adopted ſon, conjunctly with my 

unfortunate brother Hiempſal and myſelf; the 

children of his own body, the adminiſtration 
of the kingdom of Numidia, directing us to 


conſider the ſenate and people of Rome as 
proprietors of it. He charged us to uſe out 


beſt endeavours to be ſerviceable to the Ro- 
man commonwealth, in peace and war; aſſur- 


ing * that your protection would 
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us a defence againſt all enemies, and would 
be inſtead of armies, fortifications, and trea- 
While my brother and I were thinking of 
HMothing but how to regulate ourſelves accord- 
Ing to the directions of our deceaſed father, 
Jugurtha—the moſt infamous of mankind ! 
breaking through all ties of gratitude and 
common humanity, and trampling on the au- 
thority of the Roman commonwealth—pro- 
.cured the murder of my unfortunate brother, 
.and has driven me from my throne and native 
country, though he knows I inherit, from 
my grandfather Maſſiniſſa, and my father 
Micipſa, the friendſhip and alliance of the 
'Romans. | 

For a priſſce to be reduced, by villainy, 


to my diſtreſsful circumſtances, is calamity 


enough; but my misfortunes are heightened 
by the conſideration, that I find myſelf obliged 
to ſolicit your aſſiſtance, Fathers, for the ſer- 
vices done you by my anceſtors, not for any 1 


| have been able to render you in my own per- | 


ſon. Jugurtha has put. it out of my power to 
deſerve any thing at your hands, and has 


forced me to be burdenſome before I could be 
uſeful to you. And yet, it I had no plea but 


my undeſerved miſery, who, from a powerful 
prince, the deſcendant of a race of illuſtrious 


"monarchs, find myſelf, without any fault of 
my own, deſtitute of every ſupport, and re- 


duced to the neceſſity of begging foreign aſ- 


ſiſtance againſt an enemy who has ſeized my 


throne and kingdom; if my unequalled diſ- 


treſſes were all I had to plead, it would be- 
come the greatneſs of the Roman common- 
wealth, the arbitreſs of the world, to protect 
the injured, and to check the triumph of dar- 
ing wickedneſs over helpleſs innocence. But, 
to provoke your vengeance to the utmoſt, 


? 
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Jugurtha has driven me from the very do- 
minions which the ſenate and people of Rome 
gave to my anceſtors, and from which my 
grandfather and my father, under your um- 
brage, expelled Syphax and the Carthaginians, 
Thus, Fathers, your kindneſs to our family 
is defeated; and Jugurtha, in injuring me, 
throws cantempt on you. | 

O wretched prince! O cruel reverſe of for- 
tune! O father Micipfa! is this the conſe- 
quence of your generoſity, that he whom your 
goodnels raiſed to an equality with your own 
children, ſhould be the murderer of your chil- 


dren ? Muſt then the royal houſe of Numidia 


always be a ſcene of havock and blood? 
While Carthage remained, we ſuffered, as was 
to be Br mg all ſorts of hardſhips from 


their hoſtile attacks; our enemy near; our 


only powerful ally, the Roman common- 


wealth, at a diſtance; while we were ſo cir- 
cumſtaneed, we were always in arms, and in 
action. When that ſcourge of Africa was 
no more, we congratulated ourſelves on the 
proſpect of eſtabliſhed peace. But inſtead of 
peace, behold the kingdom of Numidia 
drenched with royal blood, and the only ſur- 
viving ſon of its late king flying from an 
adopted murderer, and ſeeking that ſafety in 
foreign parts, which he cannot command in 


his own kingdom. 


Whither—O whither ſhall I fly! If I re- 


turn to the royal palace of my anceſtors, my 
father's throne 1s ſeized by the murderer of 
my brother. What can I there expect, but 
that Jugurtha ſhould haſten to imbrue in my 
blood moſe hands which are now reeking with 
my brother's? If I were to fly for refuge, or 
for aſſiſtance to any other courts, from what 
prince can J hope for protection, if the Ro- 
man commonwealth gives me up? From my 

| own 
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the reach of violence, and out of hearing of 
the complaints of his unhappy ſon. Were 
my brother alive, our mutual ſympathy would 
be ſome alleviation: but he is hurried out of 
life in his early youth, by the very hand 


which ſhould have been the laſt to injure any 


of the royal family of Numidia. The bloody 
Jugurtha has butchered all whom he ſuſpeRed 


to be in my intereſt, Some have been de- 


{troyed by the lingering torment of the croſs ; 


others have been given a prey to wild beaſts, 


and their anguiſh made the ſport of men more 


cruel than wild beaſts. If there be any yet 


alive, they are ſhut up in dungeons, there to 
2 out a life more intolerable than death it- 
Look down, illuſtrious ſenators of Rome ! 
from that height of power to which you are 
raiſed, on the unexampled diſtreſſes of a prince, 
who is, by the cruelty of a wicked intruder, 
become an outcaſt from all mankind. Let 
not the crafty inſinuations of him who returns 
murder for adoption, prejudice your judgment. 
Do not liſten to the wretch who has butchered 
the ſon and relations of a king, who gave him 
power to fit on the ſame throne with his own 
ſons.— I have been informed that he labours 
by his emiſſaries to prevent your determining 
any thing againſt him in his abſence, pretend- 
ing that I magnify my diſtreſs, and might 
for him have ſtaid in peace in my own king- 
dom. But, if ever the time comes when the 
due vengeance from above ſhall overtake him, 
he will then diſſemble as I do. Then he who 
now, hardened in wickedneſs, triumphs over 
thoſe whom his violence has laid low, will in 
his turn feel diftreſs, and ſuffef for his impi- 
ous ingratitude to my father, and his blood- 
thirſty cruelty to my brother, 


en. 
1 


to my heart - now 


{ fight! —But why ſhould I lament his death? 
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own family or friends I have no expectations. | 
My royal father is no more: he is beyond 


O murdered, butchered brother! O' deareſt 
gone for ever from my 


He is indeed deprived of the bleſſed light of 
heaven, of life, and — — at once, by 
the very perſon who ought to have been the 
firſt to hazard his own life in defence of any ' 


one of Micipſa's family? But as things ares 
my brother 1s not ſo much deprived of theſe 


comforts, as delivered from terror, from 
flight, from exile, and the endleſs train of 
miſeries which render life to me a burden, 
He lies full low, gored with wounds, and 


feſtering in his own blood; but he Hes in 
peace: he feels none of the miſeries which 


rend my ſoul with agony and diſtraction, 
whilſt I am ſet up a ſpectacle to all mankind 


{ of the uncertainty of human affairs. 80 far 


from having it in my power to revenge his 
death, I ai not 4 of the means & ſe- 
curing my own life: ſo far from being in a 
condition to defend my kingdom from the 
violence of the uſurper, I am obliged to ap. 
ply for foreign protection for my own perſon. 
Fathers 1 Senators of Rome! the arbiters 
of the world to you I fly for refuge from 
the murderous fury of Jugurtha.- By your 
affection for your children, by your love fot 
your country, by your own virtues, by the 
majeſty of the Roman commonwealth, by all 
that is ſacred, and all that is dear to you - 
deliver a wretched prince from undeſerved, 
unprovoked injury, and ſave the kingdom of 
Numidia, which is your own propert:”, from 
being the prey of violence, uſurpation, aud 
cruelty. e Salluft, 
§ 23. Speech of Canuieiws, à Roman 
Tribune, to the Conſuls ; in which” be de- 
mands that the Plebeitans may be admitted 
into the Conſulſbip, and that the Law pro- 
K 3 | hibiting 
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termarrying may be repealed. 


What an inſult upon us is this! If we are 


not ſo rich as the patricians, are we not citi- 
zens of Rome as well as they? inhabitants of 
the ſame country? members of the ſame com- 


munity? The nations bordering upon Rome, 
and even ſtrangers more remote, are admitted 


not only io martjages with us, but to what is 


of much greater importance, the freedom of 


the city, Arewe, becaule we are commoners, 
to be worſe treated than ſtrangers ? — And, 


when we demand that the people may be 
free to beſtow their offices and dignities on 


whom they pleaſe, do we aſk any thing un- 


reaſonable or new? do we claim more than 


their original inherent right ? What occaſion 
then for all this uproar, as if the univerſe were 
falling to ruin They were juſt going to lay 
violent hands upon me in the ſenate-houſe. 


What! muſt this empire then be unavoid- 
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rejected, or deſpiſed, on account of his race 


and deſcent. And did the ſtate proſper leſs 


for that? were not theſe ſtrangers the very beſt 
of all our kings? And, ſuppoſing now that a 


plebeian ſhould have their talents and merit, 


muſt not he be ſuffered to govern us? 

But, „we find that, upon the abolition 
“ of the regal power, no commoner was 
ce choſen to the conſulate,” And what of 
that? Before Numa's time there were no 
pontiffs in Rome. Before Servius Tullius's 


days there was no Cenſus, no diviſion of the 
| der into claſſes and centuries. 


Who ever 

eard of conſuls before the expulſion of Tar- 
quin the Proud? Dictators, we all know, are 
of modern invention; and ſo are the offices of 
tribunes, ædiles, quæſtors. Within theſe ten 
years we have made decemvirs, and we have 


| unmade them. Is nothing to be done but 


what has been done before? That very law . 
forbidding marriages of patricians with ple- 


beians, is not that a new thing? was there 
any ſuch law before the decemvirs enacted it ? 
and a moſt ſhameful one it is in a free eſtate... 
Such marriages, it ſeems, will taint the pure 
blood of the nobility ! why, if they think fo, 
let them take care to match their ſiſters and 
daughters with men of their own ſort. No 
plebeian will do violence to the daughter of a 
patricianz thoſe are exploits for our prime 
nobles. There is no need to fear, that we 
ſhall force any body into a contract of mar- 
riage. But, to make an expreſs law to pro- 
hibit marriages of patricians with plebeians, 
what is this but to ſhew the utmoſt eontempt 
of us, and to declare one part of the commu- 
nity to be impure and uncle? 
They talk to us of the confuſion there wil 
be in families, if this ſtatute ſhould be repeal- 
ed. I wonder they do not make a law againſt 
| | 6 # 44 07 à com-: 


9 ably overturned? muſt Rome of neceſſity fink 
Wl . a plebeian, worthy of the office, 
3 ſhould he raiſed to the conſulſſiip? The pa- 
tricians, I am perſuaded, if they could, would 
deprive you of the common light. It certain- 
ly offends them that you breathe, that you 
a freak, that you have the ſhapes of men. Nay, 
but to make a commoner a conſul, would be, 
ſay they, a moſt enormous thing. Numa 
Pompilius, howeyer, without being ſo much 
as a Roman citizen, was made king of Rome: 
the elder Tarquin, by birth nat even an 
Italian, was nevertheleſs placed upon the 
throne: Servius Tullius, the Son of a_ cap- 
tive woman (nobody knows who his father 
Nas) obtained the kingdom as the reward of 
his wiſdom, and virtue. In thoſe days, no 
man in whom virtue ſhone con{picuous was 
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a commoner's living near a nobleman, or going 
the ſame road that he is going, or being preſent 
at the ſame feaſt, or appearing in the ſame 
market- place: they might as well pretend, 
that theſe things make confuſion in families, 
as that intermarriages will do it. Does not 
every one know, that the child will be ranked 
according to the quality of his father, let him 
be a patrician or a plebeian ? In ſhort, it is 


manifeſt enough, that we have nothing in 


view but. to be treated as men and citizens ; 
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| declare that this people, whom you ſo much | 


nor can they who oppoſe our demand, have 


any motive to do it, but the love of domineer- 
ing. I would fain know of you, conſuls and 


patricians, is the ſovereign power in the people 


of Rome, or in you? I hope you will allow, 
that the people can, at their pleaſure, either 
make a law or repeal one. And will you 
then, as ſoon as any law is propoſed to them, 
pretend to liſt them immediately for the war, 
and hinder them from giving their - ſuffrages, 
by leading them into the field? 
Hear me, conſuls : whether the news of the 
war ,you talk of be true, or whether it be only 
a falſe rumour, ſpread abroad for nothing but 
a colour to ſend the people out of the city, I 
declare, as tribune, that this people, who have 
already ſo often ſpilt their blood in our coun- 
try's cauſe, are again ready to arm for its de- 


fence and its glory, if they may be reſtored to 


their natural rights, and you will no longer 
treat us like ſtrangers in our own country: 
but if you account us unworthy of your al- 
liance by intermarriages; if you will not ſuf- 


fer the entrance to the chief offices in the ftate 


to be open 10 all perſons of merit indifferently, 
but will confine your choice of magiſtrates to 
the ſenate alone—talk of wars as much as 
ever 0 2 paint, in your ordinary diſ- 
courſes, the league and power of our enemies 
ten times more dreadful than you do nowW—I 


1 
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deſpiſe, and to whom yoũ are nevertheleſs in- 
debted for all your victories, ſhall never more 
inliſt themſelves; not a man of them ſhall 
take arms; not a man of them ſhall expoſe 
his life for imperious lords; with whom he can 
neither ſhare the dignities of the ſtate; nor in 
private life have any alliance by marriage. 
9 24. Character of WILLIAM the Con- 


Few princes have been more fortunate than 
this great monarch, or were better entitled to 
profperity and 2 for the abilities and 
vigour of mind which he diſplayed in all his 
conduct. His ſpirit as bol 

priſing, yet guided by prudence. His am- 

bition, which was exorbitant, and lay little 


under the reſtraints of juſtice, and ſtill leſs 


under thoſe of humanity, ever ſubmitted to 
the dictates of reaſon and ſound policy. Born 
in an age when the minds of men were intract- 
able and unacquainted with ſubmiſſion, he 


was yet able to direct them to his purpoſes.z 


and, partly from the aſcendant of his vehe- 

ment diſpoſition, partly from art and diſſimu- 

lation, to eſtabliſh. an unlimited monarchy. 
Though not inſenſible to generoſity, he was 
hardened againſt compaſſion, and ſeemed 
equally oſtentatious and ambitious of eclat 
in his clemency and his ſeverity. The max- 
ims of his adminiſtration were ſevere; but 
might have been uſeful, had they been ſolely 
employed in preſerving order in an eſtabliſhed 


government: they were ill calculated for ſoft - 


ening the rigours which under the moſt gentle 
management are inſeparable from conqueſt. 


His attempt againſt England was the lat en- 


terprize of the kind, which, during the courſe 
of ſeven hundred years, had fully ſucceeded 
K4 in 
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in Europe; and the 
broke through thoſe limits, which firit the 
Feudal inſtitutions, then the refined policy of 
princes, have fixed on the ſeveral ſtates of 
Chriſtendom. Though he rendered himſelf 
infinitely odious to his Engliſh ſubjects, he 
tranſmitted his power to his 
the throne is ſtill filled by his: deſcendants; a 
roof that the foundation which he laid was 
rm and ſolid, and that amongſt all his vio- 
lences, while he ſeemed only to gratify the pre- 
ſent paſſion, he had ſtill an eye towards futurity. 
Died Sept. 9, 108, aged 63*. Hume. 


$ 25. Another Character of WILLIAM 
44 wn, ., the Conqueror. | 
From the tranſactions of William's reign, 
he appears to have been a prince of great 
courage, capacity, and ambition; politic, 
cruel, vindictive, and rapacious; ſtern and 
haughty in his deportment, reſerved and jea- 
Jous in his diſpoſition. He was fond of glory ; 
and, though parſimonious in his houſehold, 
delighted much in oſtentation. Though ſud- 
den and impetuous in his enterprizes, he was 
cool, deliberate, and indefatigable, in times of 
danger and difficulty. His aſpe& was nobly 
ſevere and imperious, his ſtature tall and port- 
PA. his conſtitution robuſt, and the compo- 
tion of his bones and muſcles ſtrong : there 
was hardly a man of that age, who could bend 
his bow, or handle his arms. Smollett. 


$ 26. Another Character of WILLIAM 
| the Conqueror. 


The character of this prince has ſeldom 
been ſet in its true light; ſome eminent 


writers having been dazzled ſo much by the 


more ſhining parts of it, that they have hardly 
* Smollett ſays, 61. 
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ſeen his faults ; while others, out of a ſtrong 
deteſtation of tyranny, have been unwilling 
to allow him the praiſe he deſerves, | 

He may with juſtice be ranked among the 


| greateſt generals any age has produced. 
There was united in him activity, vigilance, 
intrepidity, caution, great force of judgment, 


and never- failing preſence of mind. He was 
ſtri& in his diſcipline, and kept his ſoldiers in 


perfect obedience; yet preſerved their affec- 


tion. Having been from his very childhood 


| continually in war, and at the head of armies, 


he joined to all the capacity that genius could 
give, all the knowledge and {kill that expe- 
rience could teach, and was a perfect maſter of 


the military art, as it was practiſed in the times 
wherein he lived. His conſtitution enabled 


him to endure any hardſhips, and very few 
were equal to him in perſonal ſtrength, which 
was an excellence of more importance than 
it is now, from the manner of fighting then 
in uſe. It is ſaid of him, that none except 
himſelf could bend his bow. His courage 
was heroic, and he poſſeſſed it not only in the 
field, but (which is more uncommon) in the 
cabinet, attempting great things with means 
that to other men appeared totally unequal to 
ſuch undertakings, and ſteadily proſecuting 
what he had boldly reſolved; being never 


diſturbed or diſheartened by difficulties, in the 


courſe of his enterprizes ; but having that 
noble vigour of mind, which, inſtead of bend. 


ing to oppoſition, riſes againſt it, and ſeems 


to have a power of controlling and command- 
ing Fortune herſelf. | 
Nor was he leſs ſuperior to pleaſure than to 
fear: no luxury ſoftened him, no riot diſorder. 
It helped not a little to 


maintain the high reſpect his ſubjects had for 
him, that the majeſty of his character was 
never let down by any incontinence or inde- 
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cent exceſs. His temperance and his chaſ- 
tity were conſtant guards, that ſecured his 
mind from all weakneſs, ſypported its dig- 
nity, and kept it always as it were on the 
throne. Through his whole life he had no 
partner of his bed but his queen; a moſt ex- 
traordinary virtue in one who had lived, 
even from his earlieſt youth, amidſt all the 
licence of camps, the allurements of a court, 
and the ſeductions of ſovereign power! Had 
he kept his oaths to his people as well as 
he did his marriage vow, he would have been 
the beſt of kings; but he indulged other paſ- 
ſions of a worſe nature, and infinitely more 
detrimental to the public than thoſe he re- 
ſtrained. A luſt, of power, which no regard 
to juſtice could limit, the moſt unrelenting 
cruelty, and the moſt inſatiable avarice, 
poſſeſſed his ſoul. It is true, indeed, that 
among many acts of extreme inhumanity, 
ſome ſhining inſtances of great clemency may 
be produced, that were either effects of his 
policy, which taught him this method of ac- 


quiring friends, or of his magnanimity, | 


which made him ſlight a weak and ſubdued 
enemy, ſuch as was Edgar Atheling, in 
whom he found neither ſpirit nor talents able 
to contend with him for the crown. But 
where he had na advantage nor pride in for. 
giving, his nature diſcovered itſelf to be ut- 
terly void of all ſenſe of compaſſion; and 


ſome barbarities which he committed ex 


ceeded the bounds that even tyrants and con- 
querors preſcribe to themſelves. 

Moft of our ancient hiſtorians give him the 
character of a very religious prince; but his 
religion. was after the faſhion of thoſe times, 
belief without examination, and devotion 
without piety. It was areligion that prompted 
han to endow monaſteries, and at the ſame 
ume allowed him to pillage kingdoms ; that 


* 


threw him on his knees before à relic or 
croſs, but ſuffered him unreſtrained to trample'' 
upon the liberties and rights of mankind. = 
As to his wiſdom in government, of which 
ſome modern writers have ſpoken very highly, 
he was indeed fo far wiſe that, through 2 
long unquiet reign, he knew how to ſupport” 
oppreſſion by terror, and employ” the pro- 
pereſt means for the carrying on a very ini. 
quitous and violent adminiſtration, -But that 
which alone deſerves the name of wiſdom 
in the character of a king, the maintaining of 
authority by the -exerciſe of thoſe virtues 
which make the happineſs of his people, was 
what, with all his abilities, he does not ap- 
pear to have poſſeſſed. Nor did he excel in 
thoſe ſoothing and popular arts, which ſome- 
times change the complexion of a tyranny, 
and give it a fallacious appearance of freedom. 
His government was harſh and deſpotic, vio- 
lating even the principles of that conſtitution 
which he himſelf had eſtabliſhed. Yet fo far 
he performed the duty of a ſovereign, that he 
took care to maintain a good police in his 
realm; curbing licentiouſneſs with a ſtrong 
hand, which, in the tumultuous ſtate of his 
government, was a great and difficult work. 
How well he performed it we may learn even 
from the teſtimony of a contemporary Saxon 


man might have travelled in perfect ſecurity: 
all over the kingdom with his boſom. full 


of gold, nor durſt any kill another in re- 


venge of the greateſt offences, nor offer vio- 


a poor compenſation, that the highways were 

ſate, when the courts of juſtice were dens of 
thieves, and when almoſt every man in au- 

thority, or in office, uſed his power to op- 
| preſs and pillage the people. The king him- 


| {elf did not only tolerate, but encourage, ſup- 


Ks Port. 


hiſtorian, who ſays, that during his reign a 


lence to the chaſtity of a woman. But it was” 
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rt, and even ſhare theſe extortions. Though 


the crown, and the feudal profits to which he 
legally was entitled, rendered him one of the 
richeſt monarchs in Europe, he was not con- 
tent with all that opulence, but by authorizing 
the ſhenffs, who collected his revenues in the 
ſeveral counties, to. practiſe the moſt grievous 
vexations and abuſes, for the raiſing of them 
higher, by a perpetual auction of the crown 
lands, ſo that none of his tenants could be ſe- 
cure of poſſeſſion, if any other would come 
and offer more ; by various iniquities in the 
court of exchequer, which was entirely. Nor- 
man; by torfeitures wrongfully taken; and, 
Jaſtly, by arbitrary and illegal taxations, he 
drew into his treaſury much too great a pro- 
Portion of the wealth of his kingdom. 
It muſt however be owned, that if his 
avarice was inſatiably and unjuſtly rapacious, 
it was not meanly parſimonious, nor of that 
ſordid kind which brings on a prince diſho- 
nour and contempt. He ſupported the dig- 
nity of his crown with a decent magnificence; 
and though he never was laviſh, he ſometimes 


to the church. But looking on money as 
a neceſſary means of maintaining and increaſ- 


as he could, rather, perhaps, from an am- 
bitious than a covetous nature; at leaſt his 
avarice was ſubſervient to his ambition, and 
he Jaid up-wealth in his coffers, as he did 
arms in his magazines, to be drawn out, 
when any yours occaſion required it, for the 
defence.and enlargement of his dominions. 


ties, but few virtues; and if thoſe actions 
that moſt particularly diftinguiſh the man or 
the king are impartially conſidered, we ſhall 
find that in his. character there is much to ad- 
mire, but ſtill more to abhor. 


the greatneſs of the ancient landed eſtate of 


was liberal, more eſpecially to his ſoldiers and 


ing power, he deſired to accumulate as much 


Upon the whole, he had many great quali- 
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| 


. 
Lyttelton. ſlew, him. 


— 
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The Character of WILLIAM 
| Rufus. ä 


The memory of this monarch is tranſmitted 
to us with little advantage by the churchmen, 
whom he had offended; and though we may 
ſuſpect in general that their account of his 
vices is ſomewhat exaggerated, his conduct 
affords little reaſon for contradicting the cha- 
racter which they have aſſigned him, or for at- 
tributing to him any very eſtimable qualities: 
he ſeems to have been a violent and tyrannical 
prince; a perfidious, encroaching, and dan- 
gerous neighbour ; an unkind and ungenerous 
relation. He was cqually prodigal and rapa- 
cious in the management of the treaſury ; and, 


if he poſſeſſed abilities, he lay ſo much under 


8 . 


the government cf impetuous paſſions, that he 


made little uſe of them in his adminiſtration z 


and he indulged intirely the domineering po- 


licy which ſuited his temper, and which, 
if ſupported, as it was in him, with courage 
and vigour, proves often more ſucceſsful in 
diſorderly times, than the deepeſt foreſight and 
moſt refined artifice, The monuments which 
remain of this prince in England are, the 
Tower, Weſtminſter-Hall, and London 
Bridge, which he built, Died Auguſt 2, 
1100, aged 40. Hume. 


& 28. Another Character of WILLIAM 
RUFUS. 


Thus fell William «, ſurnamed Rufus, 
from his red hair and florid complexion, after 


he had lived four-and-forty years, and reigned 


* By the hand of Tyrrel, a French gentleman, 
remarkable for his addreſs in archery, attending 
him in the recreation of hunting, as William had 
diſmounted after a chace. Tyrrel, impatient to 
ſhew his dexterity, let fly at a ſtag which ſuddenly 
ſtarted before him; the arrow glancing from a 
tree, ſtruck the king in his breaſt, and inſtantly. 


near 
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near thirteen; during which time he oppreſſed 
his people in every form of tyranny and in- 
ſult. He was equally void of learning, prin- 
ciple, and honour; haughty, paſſionate, and 
ungrateful; a ſcoffer at religion, a ſcourge to 
the clergy; vain-glorious, talkative, rapa- 
cious, laviſh, and diſſolute; and an inveterate 
enemy to the Englith, though he owed his 
crown to their valour and fidelity, when the 
Norman lords intended to expel him from the 
throne. In return for this inſtance of their 
loyalty, he took all opportunities to fleece 


and enſlave them; and at one time impri- 


ſoned fifty of the beſt families in the king- 


dom, on pretence of killing his deer; fo that 
they were compelled to purchaſe their liberty 
at the expence of their wealth, though not be- 
fore they had undergone the fiery ordeal. He 
lived in a ſcandalous commerce with prof- 
titutes, profeſſing his contempt for marriage; 
and, having no legitimate iſſue, the crown 
devolved to his brother Henry, who was 
ſo intent upon the ſucceſſion, that he paid 
very little regard to the funeral of the de- 
ceaſed king. | Smollett. 


$ 29. Character of HENRY I. 


This prince was one of the moſt accom- 
pliſhed that has filled the Engliſh throne ; 
and poſſeſſed all the qualities both of body 
and mind, natural and acquired, which could 
fit him for the high ſtation to which he at- 


tained ; his perſon was manly ; his counte- 


nance engaging ; his eyes clear, ſerene, and 
penetrating. The affability of his addreſs 
encouraged thoſe who might be overawed by 
the ſenſe of his dignity or his wiſdom z and 
though he often indulged his facetious hu- 
mour, he knew how to temper it with diſere- 
tion, and ever kept at a diſtance from all in- 


decent familiarities with his courtiers, His 
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ſuperior eloquence and judgment would have 
given him an aſcendant, even if he had been 
born in a private ſtation; and his perſonal 
bravery» would have procured him reſpect, 
even though it had been lets ſupported by art 
and policy. By his great progrefs in litera- 
ture he acquired the name of Beau Clerc, 
or the Scholar; but his application to ſe- 
dentary purſuits abated nothing of the activity 
and vigilance of his government: and though 
the learning of that age was better. fitted 
to corrupt than improve the underſtanding; 
his natural good ſenſe preſerved itſelf un- 
tainted both from the pedantry and ſuperſti- 
tion which were then fo prevalent among men 
of letters. His temper was very ſuſceptible 
of the ſentiments as well of friendſhip as re- 
ſentment; and his ambition, though high, 
might be eſteemed moderate, had not his con- 
duct towards his brother ſhewed, that he was 
too much diſpoſed to ſacrifice to it all the 
maxims of juſtice and equity. Died De- 
cember 1, 1135, aged 67, having reigned 35 
years. | Hume. 


$ 30. Another Character of HENRY I. 


Henry was of a middle ſtature and robuſt 
make, with dark brown hair, and blue ſerene 
eyes. He was facetious, fluent, and affable 
to. his favourites. His capacity, naturally 
good, was improved and cultivated in ſuch a 
manner, that he acquired the name of Beau 
Clerc by his learning. He was cool, cau- 
tious, politic, and x5 rn L his courage 
was unqueſtioned, and his fortitude invin- 
cible. He was vindictive, cruel, and im- 
placable, inexorable to offenders, rigid and 
ſevere in the execution of juſtice; and, 
though temperate in his diet, a voluptuary in 
his amours, which produced a numerous fa- 
mily of illegitimate iſſue, His Norman de- 
| K 6 cent 
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ſeent and connections with the continent in- 
ſpired him with a contempt for the Engliſh, 
whom he oppreſſed in the moſt tyrannical 
manner. . Smollett. 


& 31. Character of STEPHEN. 


England ſuffered great miſeries during the 
reign of this prince: but his perſonal cha- 
rafter, allowing for the temerity and injuſtice 
of his uſurpation, appears not liable to any 
great exception ; and he ſeems to have been 
well qualified, had he ſucceeded by a juſt title, 
to have promoted the happineſs and proſperity 
of his ſubjects. He was poſſeſſed of induſtry. 
activity, and courage, to a great degree; was 
not deficient in ability, had the talent of 

ining men's affections ; and, notwithſtand- 
ing his precarious ſituation, never indulged 
himſelf in the exerciſe of any cruelty or re- 
venge. His advancement to the throne pro- 
cured him neither tranquillity nor happineſs. 
Died 1154. Hume. 


$ 32. Another Character of STEPHEN. 


Stephen was a prince of great courage, for- 
titude, and activity, and might have reigned 
with the approbation of his people, had he not 
been harraſſed by the efforts of a powerful 
competitor,' which obliged him to take ſuch 
meaſures for his ſafety as were inconſiſtent 
with the dictates of honour, which indeed his 
ambition prompted him to forego, in his firſt 
endeavours to aſcend the throne. His ne- 
ceſſit ies afterwards compelled him to infringe 
the earter of privileges he granted at his ac- 
ceflion ; and he was inſtigated by his jealouſy 
and reſentment to commit the moſt flagrant 
outrages againſt gratitude and ſound policy. 
His vices, as a king, ſeem to have been 
the effect of troubles in which he was in- 
volved; for, as a man, he was brave, open, 
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| and liberal; and, duri 


| 


the ſhort calm that 


ſucceeded the tempeſt of his reign, he made a 
progreſs through his kingdom, publiſhed an 


edict to reſtrain all rapine and violence, and 


diſbanded the foreign mercenaries who had 
preyed ſo long on his people. | | 
| | Smollett, 


- $4" Character of HENRY II. 


Thus died, in the 58th year of his age, 
and thirty-fifth of his reign, the greateſt 
prince of his time for wiſdom, virtue, and 
ability, and the moſt powerful in extent of 
dominion, of all thoſe that had ever filled the 
throne of England. His character, both in 


Book III. 


1 


ublic and private life, is almoſt without a 


lemiſh ; and he ſeems to have poſſeſſed every 
accompliſhment, both of body and mind, 


which makes a man eſtimable or amiable. 


He was of a middle ſtature, ſtrong, and well 
proportioned ; his countenance was lively and 
engaging ; his converſation affable and en- 
tertaining; his elocution eaſy, perſuaſive, 
and ever at command. He loved peace, but 
poſſeſſed both conduct and bravery in war; 
was provident without timidity; ſevere in the 
execution of juſtice without rigour; and tem- 
perate without auſterity. He preſerved health, 
and kept himſelf from corpulency, to which 
he was ſomewhat inclined, by an abſtemious 
diet, and by frequent exerciſe, particularly by 
hunting. When he could enjoy leiſure, he 
recreated himſelf in learned converſation, or 
m reading ; and he cultivated his natural ta- 
lents by ſtudy, above any prince of his time. 
His affections, as well as his enmities, were 
warm and durable; and his long experience 
of ingratitude and infidelity of men never de- 


ſtroyed the natura] ſenſibility of his temper, 


which difpoſed him to friendſhip and ſociety. 
His character has been tranſmitted to us 
| by 


Boox III. 


raries; and it reſembles extremely, in its 
moſt remarkable ſtrokes, that of his maternal 
grandfather, Henry I. excepting only that 
ambition, which was a ruling — * in both, 
found not in the firſt Henry ſuch unexception- 
able means of exerting itſelf, and puſhed that 
prince into meaſures which were both crimi- 
nal in themſelves, and were the cauſe of further 
crimes, from which his grandſon's conduct was 
happily exempted. Died 1189. Hume, 


& 34. Another Character of HENRe y IL. 


Thus died Henry in the fifty-ſeventh year 
of his age (Hume ſays 58) and thirty-fifth 
of his reign, in the courſe of which he 
had, on ſundry occaſions, diſplayed all the 
abilities of a politician, all the ſagacity of 
a. legiſlator, and all the magnanimity of a 
hero. He lived revered above all the princes 
of his time; and his death was deeply la- 
mented by his ſubjects, whoſe happineſs ſeems 
to have been the chief aim wy all his en- 
deavours. He not only enacted wholeſome 
laws, but ſaw them - executed with great 
punctuality. He was generous, even to ad- 
miration, with regard to thoſe who committed 
offences againſt his own perſon ; but he ne- 
ver forgave the injuries that were offered 
to his people, for atrocious crimes were pu- 
niſhed ſeverely without reſpect of perſons. He 
was of a middle ſtature, and the moſt exact 
proportion; his countenance was round, fair, 
and ruddy; his blue eyes were mild and en- 
gaging, except in a tranſport of paſſion, when 
they ſparkled like lightning, to the terror of 
the beholders. He was broad-cheſted, ſtrong, 
muſcular, and inclined to be corpulent, though 
he prevented the bad effects of this diſpoſition 
by hard exerciſe and continual fatigue ; he 


> 
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by many writers who were his contempo- 


was temperate in his meals, even to a degree 
of abſtinence, and ſeldom or ever ſat down, 
except at ſupper ; he was eloquent, agreeable, 
and facetious; remarkably courteous and 

lite; compaſſionate to all in diſtreſs; ſo cha- 
ritable, that he conſtantly allotted one tenth of 
his houſhold proviſions to the poor, and in 
time of dearth he maintained ten thouſand in- 
digent perſons, from the beginning of ſpring 
till the end of autumn. His talents, natural- 
ly good, he had cultivated with great aſſiduity, 
and delighted in the converſation of learned 


men, to whom he was a generous benefactor. 


His memory was ſo ſurprifingly tenacious, 
that he never forgot a face nor a circumſtance 
that was worth remembering. Though ſu- 
perior to his contemporaries in ſtrength, riches, 
true courage, and military {kill ; he never en- 
caged in war without reluctance, and was fo 
averie to bloodſhed, that he exprefſed an un- 
common grief at the loſs of every private ſol- 
dier: yet he was not exempt from human frail- 
ties; his paſſions, naturally violent, often 
hurried him to exceſs; he was prone to anger, 
tranſported with the luſt of power, and par- 
ticularly accuſed of incontinence, not only in 
the affair of Roſamond, whom he is ſaid to 
have concealed in a labyrinth at Woodſtock, 


from the jealous enquiry of his wife, but alfo 


| 


| 


in a ſuppoſed commerce with the French prin- 


ceſs Adalais, who was bred in England as 
the future wife of his ſon Richard. This in- 
famous breach of honour and hoſpitality, if he 
was actually guilty, is the fouleſt ſtain upon 
his character; though the fact is doubtful, 
and we hope the charge untrue. Smollett. 


§ 35. Character of RICHARD I. 


The moſt ſhining part of this prince's cha- 
racter was his military talents ; no man ever 
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in that romantic age carried courage and in- 
trepidity to a greater height; and this qua- 
lity gained him the appellation of the lion- 
bearied, caur de lion. He paſſionately loved 
glory; and as his conduct in the field was 
not inferior to his valour, he ſeems to have 
poſſeſſed every talent neceſſary for acquiring 


it: his reſentments alſo were high, his pride 


unconquerable, and his ſubjects, as well as 


his neighbours, had therefore reaſon to ap- 


pretend, from the continuance of his reign, a 
perpetual ſcene of blood and violence. Of an 
impetuous and vehement ſpirit, he was diſ- 
tinguiſhed by all the good as well as the bad 

ualities which are incident to that character. 

e was open, frank, generous, ſincere, and 
brave; he was revengeful, domineering, am- 
bitious, haughty, and cruel, and was thus 
better calculated to dazzle men by the ſplen- 
dour of his enterprizes, than either to promote 
their happineſs, or his own grandeur by a 
found 44 well-regulated policy. As mili- 
tary talents make great impreſſion on the 
people he ſeems to have been much beloved 

y his Engliſh ſubjects ; and he is remarked 
to have been the firſt prince of the Norman 
line who bore a ſincere affection and regard 
for them. He paſſed, however, only four 
months of his reign in that kingdom : the 
cruſade employed him near three years : he 
was detained about four months in «captivity ; 
the reſt of his reign was ſpent either in war, 
or preparations for war againſt France: and 


he was ſo pleaſed with the fame which he had 


acquired in the Eaſt, that he ſeemed deter- 
mined, notwithſtanding all his paſt misfor- 
tunes, to have further exhauſted his kingdom, 
and to have expoſed himſelf to new hazards, 
by conducting another expedition againſt the 
infictels. Died April 6, 1199, aged 42, 
Reigned ten years, Hume, 
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$ 36. Another Character of RICHARDI, 
This renowned prince was tall, ſtrong, 
ſtraight, and well-proportioned. His arms 
were remarkably long, his eyes blue, and full 
of vivacity; his hair was of a yellowiſh colour; 
his countenance fair and comely, and his air 
majeſtic. He was endowed with good natural 


underſtanding; his penetration was uncom- 


mon; he poſſeſſed a fund of manly eloquence; 
his converſation was ſpirited, and he was ad- 
mired for his talents of repartee; as for his 
courage and ability in war, both Europe and 
Aſia reſound with his praiſe. The Saracens 
{tilled their children with the terror of hie 
name; and Saladine, who was an accompliſh- 
ed prince, admired his valour to ſuch a degree 
of enthuſiaſm, that immediately after Richard 

had defeated him on the plains of Joppa, he 
ſent him a couple of five Arabian horſes, in 
token of his eſteem; a polite compliment, 
which Richard returned with magnificent 
preſents. Theſe are the ſhining parts of his 
character, which, however, cannot dazzle the 
judicious obſerver ſo much, but that he ma 


perceive a number of blemiſhes, which no hiſ. 


torian has been able to efface from the memo- 
ry of this celebrated monarch. His ingrati- 
tude and want of filial affection are unpardon- 
able. He was proud, haughty, ambitious, 
choleric, cruel, vindictive, and debauched ; 
nothing could equal his rapaciouſneſs but his 
profuſion, and, indeed, the one was the effect 
of the other; he was a tyrant to his wife, as 
well as to his people, who groaned under his 
taxations to ſuch a degree, that even the glory 


of his victories did not exempt him from their 


execrations; in a word, he has been aptly 
compared to a lion, a ſpecies of animals which 


he reſembled not only in courage, but likewiſe | 


Smollett. 
937. 


in ferocity. 


Boox III. ORATIONS, 
8 37. Character of JOHN. 


CH 


The character of this prince is nothing but 

a complication of vices, equally mean and 

odious, ruinous to himſelf, and deſtructive to 

his people: cowardice, inactivity, folly, levity, 

licentiouſneſs, ingratitude, treachery, tyranny, 
and cruelty ; all theſe qualities too evidently 
appear in the ſeveral incidents of his life, to 
give us room to ſuſpect, that the diſagreeable 
picture has been any wiſe overcharged by the 
prejudice of the ancient hiſtorians, It is hard 
to ſay, whether his conduct to his father, his 
brother, his nephew, or his ſubjects, vas moſt 
culpable; cx whether his crimes in theſe re- 
ſpetts were not even exceeded by the baſeneſs 

which appeared in his tranſactions with the 
king of France, the pope, and the barons. 

His dominions, when they devolved to him 
by the death of his brother, were more exten- 

five than have ever ſince his time been ruled 

by any Engliſh monarch. But he firſt loſt, by 
his miſconduct, the flouriſhing provinces in 
France; the ancient patrimony of his family, 
He ſubjected his kingdom to a ſhameful vaſ- 
ſalage, under the fee of Rome; he ſaw the 
prerogatives of his crown diminiſhed by law, 
and ſtill more reduced by faction; and he 
died at laſt when in danger of being totally 
expelled by a foreign power, and of either 
ending his life miſerably in a priſon, or ſeek- 
ing ſhelter as a fugitive from the purſuit of 
his enemies. | | 
The prejudices againſt this prince were ſo 
violent, that he was believed to have ſent an 
embaſly to the emperor of Morocco, and to 
have offered to change his religion and become 
Mahometan, in order to purchaſe the protec- 
tion of that monarch ; but, though that ſtory 
is told us on plauſible authority, it is in itſelf | 
X 
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thing ſo incredible as may not become likely 
from the folly and , wickedneſs of John. 
Died 1216. Hume, 


. Another Character of JOU x. 


John was in his perſon taller than the 
middle ſize, of a good ſhape and agreeable 
countenance; with reſpect to his diſpoſition, 

it is ſtrongly delineated in the tranſactions of 
his reign, If his underſtanding was con- 


| temptible, his heart was the object of deteſ. 


tation; we find him ſlothful, ſhallow, proud, 


imperious, cowardly, hbidinous, and incone 
ſtant, abje& in adverſity, and overbearing in 
ſucceſs ; contemned and hated by his ſubjects, 
over whom he tyrannized to the utmoſt of his 
power; abhorreg by the clergy, whom he op- 
preſſed with exaQtions; and deſpiſed by all 
the neighbouring princes of Europe : though 
he migit have paſſed through life without in- 
curring ſuch a load of odium and contempt, 
had not his reign been perplexed by the ture 
bulence of his barons, the rapaciouſneſs of the 
pope, and the ambition of ſuch a monarch ag 
Philip Auguſtus z his character could never 
have afforded one quality that would have ex- 
empted him from the diſguſt and ſcorn of his 
people: nevertheleſs, it muſt be owned, that 
his reign is not altogether barren of laudable 
tranſactions. He regulated the form of the 
government in the city of London, and ſeve- 
ral other places in the kingdom. He wag 
the firſt who coined ſterling money. 


8 39, Character FH RN RI III. 
The moſt obvious circumſtance of Henry the 
Tbird's character, is his incapacity for govern. 
ment, which rendered him as much a * 


| 


| 


utterly improbable, except that there is no- | 
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in the hands of his own miniſters and favour- 
ites, and as little at his own diſpoſal, as when 
detained a captive in the hands of his ene- 
mies. From this ſource, rather than from 
inſincerity and treachery, aroſe his negligence 
in obſerving his promiſes; and he was too 
eaſily induced, for the ſake of preſent con- 
venience, to ſacrifice the laſting advantages 
arifing from the truſt and confidence of his 
people. Hence were derived his profuſion to 
favourites, his attachment to ſtrangers, the 
variableneſs of his conduct, his haſty reſent- 
ments, and his ſudden forgiveneſs and return 
of affection. Inſtead of reducing the danger- 
ous power of his nobles, by obliging them to 
obſerve the laws towards their inferiors, and 
ſetting them the ſalutary example in his own 
government, he was ſeduced to imitate their 
conduct, and to make his arbitrary will, or 
rather that of his miniſters, the rule of his 
actions. 

Inſtead of accommodating himſelf by a 
ſtriẽt frugality, to the embarraſſed ſituation 
in which his revenue had been left, by the 
military expedition of his uncle, the diſſipa- 
tions of his father, and the uſurpations of the 
barons ; he was tempted to levy money by 
regular exactions, which, without enriching 
himſelf, impoveriſhed, or at leaſt diſguſted, 
his people. Of all men, nature ſeemed leaſt 
to have fitted him for being a tyrant ; yet are 
there inſtances of oppreſſion in his reign, 
which, though derived from the precedents 
left him by his predeceſſors, had been carefully 
guarded againſt by the great charter; and are in- 
conſiſtent with all rules of good government: 
and, on the whole, we may ſay, that greater abi- 
lities, with his good diſpoſitions, would have 
prevented mm from falling into his faults ; 
or, with worſe diipofitions, would have en- 
abled him to maintain and defend them. 


— 
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Died November 16, 1272, aged 64. Reign- 
ed 56 years. Hume. 


$ 40. Another Character of HEX R III. 


Henry was of à middle ſize and robuſt 
make, and his countenance had a peculiar caſt 
from his left eye-lid, which hung down ſo 
far as to cover part of his eye. The particu- 
lars of his character may be gathered from the 
detail of his conduct. He was certainly a 
prince of very mean talents; irreſolute, incon- 
ſtant, and capricious; proud, inſolent, and 
arbitrary; arrogant in proſperity, and abject 
in adverſity; profuſe, rapacious, and chole- 
ric, though deſtitute of liberality, œconomy, 
and courage; yet his continence was praiſe- 
worthy, as well as his averſion to cruelty; 
for he contented himſelf with puniſhing the 
rebels in their effects, when he might have 
glutted his revenge with their blood, He was 
prodigal even to exceſs, and therefore always 
in neceſſity. Notwithſtanding the great ſums 
he levied from his ſubje&s, and though his 


| occaſions were never ſo preſſing, he could not 


help ſquandering away his money upon 
worthleſs favourites, without conſidering the 
difficulty he always found in obtaining ſupplies 
from parliament. | Smollett. 


& 41. Character of EDwARD J. 


The enterprizes finiſned by this prince, 
and the projects which he formed, and 
brought very near to a concluſion, were 
more prudent and more regularly conducted, 
and more advantageous to the ſolid intereſts of 
this Kingdom, than thoſe which were under- 
taken in any reign either of his anceſtors or 

ſucceſſors. He reſtored authority to the go- 
vernment, diſordered by the weakneſs of his 
father; he maintained the laws againſt all 
the efforts of his turbulent barons; he fully 
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annexed to the crown the principality of 
Wales, he took the wiſeſt and moſt effectual 
meaſures for reducing Scotland to a like con- 
dition; and though the equity of this latter 
enterprize may reaſonably be queſtioned, the 
circumſtances of the two kingdoms promiſed 
ſuch ſucceſs, and the advantage was 5 viüble, 
of uniting the whole iſland under one head, 
that thoſe who give great indulgence to rea- 
ſons of ſtate in the meaſures. of princes, will 
not be apt to regard this part of his conduèt 
with much ſeverity. | 

But Edward, however exceptionable his 


character may appear on the head of juſtice, 


is the model of a politic and warlike king. 
He poſſeſſed induſtry, penetration, courage, 
vigour, and enterprize. He was frugal in 
all expences that were not neceſſary; he knew 
how to open the public treaſures on proper 
occaſions; he puniſhed criminals with ſeve- 
rity; he was gracious and affable to his ſer- 
vants and courtiers; and being of a majeſtic 
figure, expert at all - bodily exerciſe, and in 
the main well proportioned in his limbs, not- 
withſtanding the great length of his legs, he 
was as well qualified to captivate the populace 
by his exterior appearance, as to gam the ap- 
probation of men of ſenſe by his more ſolid 
virtues, Died July 7, 1307, aged 69. 
Reigned 35 years, ume. 


§ 42. Another Character of EDWARD I. 


He was a prince of a very dignified ap- 
as tall in ſtature; regular and come- 
ly in his features; with keen piercing eyes, 
and of an aſpect that commanded reverence 
and eſteem. His conſtitution was robuſt; his 
ſtrength and dexterity perhaps unequalled in 
his kingdom: and his ſhape was unblemiſhed 
in all other reſpects, but that of his legs, 
which are ſaid to have been too long in pro- 
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| portion to his body; whence he derived the 
epithet of Long Shanks. In the qualities of 
his head, he equalled the greateſt monarchs 


who have ſat on the Engliſh throne. He was 
coo], penetrating, ſagacious, and circumſpe&., 
The remoteſt corners of the earth ſounde& 
with the fame of his courage; and all over 
Europe he was conſidered as the flower of 
chivalry, Nor was he leſs conſummate in his 
legiſlative capacity, than eminent for his 
proweſs, He may be ſtyled the Engliſh Juſ- 
tinian: for, beſides the excellent ſtatutes that 
were enacted in his reign, he new- modelled 
the adminiſtration of juſtice, ſo as to render it 
more ſure and ſummary; he fixed proper 
bounds to the courts of juriſdiftion ; ſettled a 
new and eaſy method of collecting the revenue, 
and eſtabliſhed wiſe and ffe&tua] methods of 
py peace and order among his ſubjects. 
et, with all theſe good qualities, he cheriſh= 
ed a dangerous ambition, to which he did not 
ſcruple to ſacrifice the good of his country 3 
witneſs his ruinous war with Scotland, which 
drained the kingdom of men and money, and 
gave riſe to that raneorous enmity which proved 
ſo prejudicial to both nations. Though he 1s 
celebrated for his chaſtity and regular deport= 
ment, there is not, in the whole courſe of his 
reign, one inſtance of his liberality and muni- 
ficence. He had great abilities, but no ge- 
nius; and was an accompliſhed warrior, 
without the leaſt ſpark of heroiſm. 
Snmollett. 


8 43. Character EDwARD II. 


It is not eaſy to imagine a man more inno- 
cent or inoffenſive than this unhappy king; nor 
a prince leſs fitted for governing that fierce 
and turbulent people ſubjected to his autho- 
rity, He was obliged to devolve on others 

the weight of government, whick he had neither 
ability 


— 
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Ability nor inelination to bear: the ſame in- 
dolence and want of penetration led him to 
make choice of miniſters and favourites which 
wee ro: always belt qualified for the truſt 
committed to them. The ſeditious grandees, 
plea ed with his weakneſs, and complaining 
ot u, under pretence of attaching his miniſ- 
ters, inſulted his perſon, and invaded his au- 
thority; and ibe impatient populace, ignorant 
of the ſource of their grievances, threw all 
the blame upon the king, and increaſed the 
ublic diſorders by their faction and inſolence. 
t was in vain to look tor protection from the 
laws, whole voice, always feeble in thoſe 
times, was not heard in the din of arms: 


what could not defend the king, was leſs able 


to give ſhelter io any one of his people; the 
Whole machine of government was torn in 
pieces, with fury and. viciencez and men, 
inſtead of complaining againſt the manners of 
the age, and the form of their conſtitution, 
which required the moit ſteady and the moſt 
ſkiiful hand to conduct them, impnted all 
Errors to his perion who had the misfortune to 
be intruſted with the reins of empire. Mur- 
dered 21 September, 1327. Hume. 


5 44. Another Character EDwaRD II. 


Thus periſned Edward II. after having 
Stoned. by his ſufferings tor all the errors of 
his conduct. He is ſaid to have reſemble 
His father in the accompliſhments of his per- 
ſon, as well as in his countenance: but in 
other reſpects he ſeems only to have inherited 
the defects of his character; for he was cruel 


and illiberal, without his yalour or capacity. | 


He had levity, indolence, and irreſolution, 
in common with other weak princes z but the 
diſtinguiſhing foible of his character was that 
unaccountable paſſion for the reigning favour- 
tes, to which he ſacrificed every other con- 
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ſideration of policy and convenience, and at 


laſt fell a miſerable victim. Smollett. 


$ 45. Character of EDwarD III. 


The Engliſh are apt to conſider with pecu- 
liar fondneſs the hiſtory of Edward the Third, 
and to eſteem his reign, as it was one of the 
longeſt, the moſt glorious alſo, which occurs 
in the annals of the nation. The aſcendant 
which they began to have over France, their 
rival and national enemy, makes them caſt 
their eyes on this period with great compla- 
cency, and ſanCtifies every meaſure which 
Edward embraced for that end. But the do- 
meſtic government is really more admirable 
than his foreign viftorics; and England en- 
joyed, by his prudence and vigour of admini- 
ſtration, a longer interval of domeſtic peace 
and tranquillity, than ſhe had been bleſt with 
in any former period, or than ſhe experienced 
for many years after. He gained the affections 
of the great, and curbed their licentiouſneſs: 
he made them feel his power, without their 
daring, or even being inclined to murmur at 
it; his affable and obliging behaviour, his 
munificence and generoſity, made them ſub- 
mit with pleaſure to his dominion ; his valour 


and conduct made them ſucceſsful in moſt of 


their enterprizes; and their unquiet ſpirits, 
directed againſt a public enemy, had no 
leiſure to breed diſturbances, to which the 

were naturally ſo much inclined, and which 
the form of the government feemed ſo much 
to authorize, This was the chief benefit 


which reſulted from Edward's victories and 


{ 


conqueſts, His foreign wars were, in other 
reſpects, neither founded in juſtice, nor di- 
reed to any very ſalutary purpoſe. His at- 


| tempt againſt the king of Scotland, a minor, 


and a brother-in-law, and the revival of his 
grandfather's claim of ſuperiority over that 
; kingdom, 
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kingdom, were both unreaſonable and un- 
generous: and he allowed himſelf to be too 
ſoon ſeduced by the glaring proſpects of 


French conqueſt, from the 7 of a 
point which was practicable, and which might 
really, if attained, have been of laſting utility 
to his country and to his ſucceffors. 
glory oſ a conqueror is ſo dazzling to the vul- 
gar, and the ani moſity of nations ſo extreme, 
that the fruitleſs deſolation of ſo fine a part of 
Europe as France is totally diſregarded by us, 
and never conſidered as a blemiſh in the cha- 
racter or conduct of this prince: and indeed, 


from the unfortunate ſtate of human nature, 
it will commonly happen that a ſovereign of 


great genius, ſuch as Edward, who uſually 


finds every thing eaſy in the domeſtic govern-. 


ment, will turn himſelf towards wilitary en- 


terprizes, where alone he meets oppoſition, | 


and where he has full exerciſe for his induſtry 


and capacity. Died 21ſt of June, aged 65, 


in the 51ſt year of his reign. Hume. 
§ 46. Another Character of EDwARD III. 


Edward's conſtitution had been impaired by 
the fatigues of his youth: ſo that he began 
to feel the infirmities of old age, before they 
approach the common courſe of nature: and 
now he was ſeized with a malignant fever, 
attended with eruptions, that ſoon put a pe- 
riod to his life, When his diſtemper became 
ſo violent, that no hope of his recovery re- 
mained, all his attendants forſook him as 
a bankrupt no longer able to requite their ſer- 
vices, The ungrateful ALICE, waiting un- 
til ſhe perceived him in the agonies of death, 


was ſo inhuman as to ſtrip him of his rings 


and jewels, and leave him without one domeſ- 
tic to cloſe his eyes, and do the laſt offices to 
his breathleſs corſe. In this deplorable con- 
dition, bereft of comfort and aſſiſtance, the 
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mighty Edward lay expiring; when a prieſt, 
not quite ſo ſavage as the reſt of his domeſtics, 


approached his bed; and, finding him ſtill 


breathing, began to adminiſter ſome com- 
fort to his ſoul. Edward had not yet loſt 
all perception, when he found himſelf thus 
abandoned and forlorn, in the laſt moments 


of his life. He was juſt able to expreſs a deep 
ſenſe of ſorrow and contrition for the errors of 


his conduct, and died pronouncing the name 
of JESUS, 18997 „ een 
duch was the piteous and obſcure end of 
Edward the Third, undoubtedly one of the 
greateſt princes that ever ſwayed the ſceptre of 
England; whether we reſpe& him as a war- 
rior, a lawgiver, a monarch, or a man. He 
poſſeſſed all the romantic ſpirit of Alexander 
the penetration, the fortitude, the poliſned 


manners of Julius; the liberality, the muni- 


ficence, the wiſdom of Auguſtus Cæſar. He 
was tall, majeſtic, finely ſhaped, with a pierce 
ing eye, and aquiline viſage. He excelled all 
his contemporaries in feats of arms, and per- 
ſonal addreſs. He was courteous, affable, 


and eloquent; of a free deportment, and 


agreeable converſation; and had the art of 
commanding the affection of his ſubjects, 
without ſeeming. to ſolicit popularity, The 
love of glory was certainly the predominant 


paſſion of Edward, to the gratification f 


which he did not ſcruple to ſacrifice the feel - 
ings of humanity, the lives of his ſubjects, 
and the intereſts of his country. And no- 
thing could have induced or enabled his people 


to bear the load of taxes with which they were 


encumbered in his reign, but the love and ad- 


miration of his perſon, the fame of his victo- 


ries, and the excellent laws and regulations 


| which the parliament enacted with his advice 


| 


and concurrence. Smollett. 
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: 5 47. Character of RichARND II. 


All the writers who have tranſmitted to 


us the hiſtory of Richard, compoſed their 
works during the reign of the Lancaſtrian 
princes; and candour requires that we ſhould 
not give entire credit to the reproaches which 
have been thrown upon his memory. But 
after making all proper abatements, he till 
appears to have been a weak prince, and 
unfit for government; leſs for want of natural 
parts and capacity, than of ſolid judgment 
and good education. He was violent in his 
temper, profuſe in his expences, fond of idle 
how and magnificence, devoted to favourites, 
and addicted to pleaſure; paſſions, all of 
them, the moſt inconſiſtent with a prudent 
economy, and conſequently dangerous in a 
limited and mixed government. Had he poſ- 
fefied the talents of gaining, and, ſtill more, 
of overawing his great barons, he might have 
efcaped all the misfortunes of his reign, and 
been allowed to carry much further his op- 
preſſions over his people, if he really was 
guilty of any, without their daring to rebel, 


or even murmur, againſt him. But when 


the grandees were tempted, by his want of 
prudence and rigour, to reſiſt his authority, 
aud execute the moſt violent enterprizes upon 
him, he was naturally led to ſeek for an op- 

nity of retaliation ; juſtice was negle&- 
ed; the lives of the chief nobility ſacrificed ; 
and all theſe evils ſeem to have proceeded 


more from a ſettled deſign of eftabliſhing arbi- 


trary power, than from the inſolence of vic- 
tory, and the neceſſities of the king's ſitua- 
tion. The manners, indeed, of the age, 
were the chief ſources of ſuch violence; laws, 
_ which were feebly executed in peaceable times, 
Joſt all their authority in public convulſions. 


Both parties were alike guilty ; or, if any dif- 
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ference may be remarked hetween them, we 
ſhall find the authority of the crown, being 


more legal, was commonlTy carried, when it 


prevailed, to leſs defperate extremities than 
thoſe of ariſtocracy *. Hume. 
§ 48. Another Character of RICHARD II. 


Such was the laſt concluſion of Richard II. 
a weak, vain, frivolous, inconſtant prince; 


without weight to balance the ſcales of go- 


vernment, without diſcernment to chooſe a 
good miniſtry; without virtue to oppoſe the 
meaſures, or advice, of evil counſellors, even 


where they happened to claſh with his own 


principles and opinion, He was a dupe to 
flattery, a ſlave to oftentation, and not more 
apt to give up his reaſon to the ſuggeſtion of 
ſycophants, and vicious miniſters, than to 
ſacrifice thoſe miniſters to his ſafety. He was 
idle, profuſe, and profligate; and, though 
brave by ſtarts, naturally puſillanimous, and 
irreſolute. His pride and reſentment prompt 
ed him to cruelty and breach of faith; while 
his neceſſities obliged him to fleece his people, 
and degrade the dignity of his character and 
ſituation. Though we find none of his chari- 
ties on record, al his hiſtorians agree, that 
he excelled all his predeceſſors in tate hoſpi- 
tality, and fed a thouſand every day from his 
kitchen. | Smollett. 


§ 49. Another Character of Richard II. 


Richard of Bourdeaux (ſo called from the 
place of his birth) was remarkably beautiful, 
and handſome in his perſon; and doth not 
ſeem to be naturally defective, either in cou- 
rage or underſtanding. For on ſome occa- 


* He was ſtarved to death in priſon, or mur- 
dered, after having been dethroned, A. D. 1399, 
in the year of his age 34: of his reign 23. 

8 ſions, 
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ſions, 


ſpirit and prudence ſuperior to his years. But 
his education was , miſerably neglected; or, 
rather, he was intentionally corrupted and 


debauched by three ambitious uncles, who, 


being deſirous of retaining the management 
of his affairs, encouraged him to ſpend his 
time in the company of diſſolute young peo- 
ple of both ſexes, in a continual courſe of 
feaſting and diſſipation. By this means, he 
contracted a taſte for pomp and pleafure, 


and a diſlike to buſineſs. The greateſt foible | 


in the character of this unhappy prince was 
an exceſſive fondneſs for, and unbounded 


liberality to his favourites, which enraged | 


his uncles, particularly the duke of Glouceſ- 
ter, and diſguſted ſuch of the nobility as did 
not partake of his bounty. He was an affec- 
tionate huſband, a generous maſter, and a 
faithful friend; and if he had received a pro- 
per education, might have proved a great and 
good king. Henry, 
& 50. Character of Henry IV. _ 
The great popularity which Henry enjoyed 
before he attained the crown, and which 
had ſo much aided him in' the acquiſition 
of it, was entirely loſt, many years before 
the end of his reign, and he governed the 
1 more by terror than affection, more 


y his own policy than their ſenſe of duty and | 


allegiance, When men came to reflect in 
cold blood on the crimes which led him to 
the throne; and the rebellion againſt his 
prince; the depoſition of a lawful king, 
guilty ſometimes of oppreſſion, but more fre- 
quently of imprudences; the excluſion of the 


true heir; the murder of his ſovereign and 


near relation; theſe were ſuch enormities, as 


drew on him the hatred of his ſubjects, ſanc- 
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particularly in the dangerous inſurrec- | 
tions of the crown, he ated with a degree of 
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tified all the rebellions againſt him, and made 
the executions, though not remarkably ſevere, 
which he found neceſfary for the maintenance 


of his authority, appear cruel as well as ini 


quitous to his 223 Vet, without pretend- 
ing to apologize for theſe crimes, which muſt 
ever be held in deteſtation, it may be remark- 
ed, that he was inſenſibly led into this 
blameable conduct, by a train of incidents, 
which few men poſſeſs virtue enough to with- 
ſtand. The injuſtice with which his prede- 
ceſſor had treated him, in firſt condemning 
him to baniſhment, and then deſpoiling him 
of his patrimony, made him naturally think 
of revenge, and of recovering his loſt rights ; 
the headſtrong zeal of the people hurried him 
into the throne, the care of his own ſecurity, - 
as well as his ambition, made him an uſurper ; 
and the ſteps have always been ſo few between 


the priſons of princes and their graves, that 
j we need not wonder that Richard's fate 
was no exception to the general rule. 


All 
theſe conſiderations made the king's ſituation, 


if he retained any ſenſe of virtue, very much 
to be lamented; and the inquietudes, with 
which he poſſeſſed his envied greatneſs, and 
the remorſes by which, it is ſaid, he was 
continually haunted, rendered him an object 
of our pity, even when ſeated upon the 
throne, But it muſt be owned, that his pru- 
dence, vigilance, and foreſight in maintaining 
his power, were admirable; his command of 
temper remarkable; his courage, both mili- 


| tary and political, without blemiſh: and he 


poſſeſſed many qualities, which fitted him for 
his high ſtation, and which rendered his uſur- 
pation of it, though pernicious in after- times, 
rather ſalutary during his own reign, to the 
Engliſh nation. Hume. 

Died 1413. Aged 43. 7 
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5 51x. Another Character of HERR IV. 
Henry IV. was of a middle ſtature, well 
proportioned, and perfect in all the exerciſes 
of arms and chivalry ; his countenance was 
ſevere, rather than ſerene, and his diſpoſition 
ſour, ſullen, and, reſerved: he poſſeſſed a 
great ſhare of courage, fortitude, and penetra- 
tion; was naturally imperious, though he 
Þridled his temper with a great deal of cau- 
tion; ſuperſtitious though without the leaſt 
tincture of virtve and true religion; and 
meanly parſimonious, though juſtly cenſured 
for want of ceconomy, and ill- judged profu- 
ſion. He was tame from caution, humble 
from fear, cruel from policy, and rapacious 
from indigence. He roſe to the throne by 
perfidy and treaſon; and eſtabliſhed his au- | 
thority in the blood of his ſubjects, and died a 
itent for his fins, becauſe he could no 
— enjoy the fruit of his tranſgreſſions. 
*1* Smollett. 


& 52. Character of HENxRTY V. 


This prince poſſeſſed many eminent virtues; 
and, if we give indulgence to ambition in a 
monarch, or rank it, as the vulgar do, among 
his virtues, they were unſtained by any con- 
ſiderable blemiſh ; his abilities appeared 
equally in the cabinet and in the field: the 
boldneſs of his enterprizes vas no leſs remark- 
able than his perſonal valour in conducting 
them. He — the talent of attaching his 
friends by affability, and gaining his enemies 
by addreſs and clemency. 1 85970 

The Engliſh, dazzled by the luſtre of his 
character, ſtill more by that of bis victories, 
were reconciled to the defects of his title. The 
French almoſt forgot he was an enemy; and 
his care of maintaining juſtice in his civil ad- 
miniſtration, and preſerving diſcipline in his 


MP 
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armies, made ſome amends to both nations 
for-the calamities inſeparable from thoſe wars 
in which his ſhort reign was almoſt occupied. 
That he could forgive the Earl of Marche, 
who had a hetter right-to the throne than 
himſelf, is a ſure proof of his magnanimity; 
and that the earl relied ſo on his friendſhip, is 
no leſs a proof of his eſtabliſhed character for 
candour and ſincerity. | Fi 
There remain, in hiſtory, few inſtances of 
fuch mutual truſt; and ſtill fewer, where 
neither found reaſon to repent it. © 
The exterior figure of this great prince, as 
well as his deportment, was engaging. His 
ſtature was ſomewhat above the middle ſize; 
his countenance beautiful, his limbs genteel 
and flender, but full of vigour; and he ex- 
Dled in all warlike and manly exerciſes. 
| Hume. 
Died 31ſt Auguſt, 1422 : in the year of his 
age 34; of his reign, the 10th. | 


$ 53. Another Character of Henry V. 


Henry was tall and ſlender, with a long 
neck, and engaging aſpect, and limbs of the 
molt elegant turn. He excelled all the youth 
of that age, in agility, and the exerciſe of 
arms z, was hardy, patient, laborious, and 
more capable of enduring cold, hunger, and 
fatigue, than any individual in his army. 
His valour was ſuch” as no danger could 
ſtartle, and no difficulty oppoſe; nor was his 
policy inferior to his courage. 

He managed the diſſenſions among his ene- 
mies with ſuch addreſs, as ſpoke him conſum- 
mate in the arts of the cabinet. He fomented 
their jealouſy, and converted their mutual re- 

ſentment'to his own advantage. 
Henry poſſeſſed a ſelf-taught genius, that 
blazed out at once, without the aid of inſtruc- 


tion and experience; and a fund of natural 
| ſagacity, 
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lity, and frequently fell out into outrage and 


Vir there is no regular Cbaracter of this 
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ſagacity, that made ample amends for all theſe 


and devout, ſcrupulouſly juſt in his admini- | 
ſtration, and ſeverely exact in the diſcipline of 
his army; upon which he knew his glory and 


ſucceſs, in a great meaſure, depended. In a 


word, it muſt be owned, he was without an | rocity and cruelty of the times. 


equal in the arts of war, policy, and govern- 
ment. But we cannot be ſo far dazzied with 
his great qualities, as to overlook the defects 
in his character. His pride and imperious 
temper loſt him the hearts of the French nobi- 


abuſe; as at the ſiege of Melun, when he 

treated the Marechal IIfle d' Adam with the 

utmoſt indignity, although that nobleman had 

given him no other offence, than that of com- 

ing into his preſence in plain decent apparel. 
| 285 = Smollett. 


$ 54. Hunz's Account of Hexngy VI. 


Prince given by this Hiſtorian) is expreſſed 
in the followiug Mauner. | | 
In this manner finiſhed the reign of Henry 

VI. who, while yet in his cradle, had been 

proclaimed king both of France and England, 

and who began his life with the moſt ſplendid. 
proſpects which any prince in Europe had ever 
enjoyed. The revolution was unhappy for 

His people, as it was the ſource of civil wars; 

but was almoſt entirely indifferent to Henr 

himſelf, who was utterly incapable of Paw! ; 
ing his authority, and who, provided he met | 
perpetually with good uſage, was equally | 
eaſy; as he was equaily enſlaved, in the hands 
of his enemies and of his friends. His weak- 
neſs, and his diſputed title, were the chief 
cauſes of his public misfortunes : but whether 
his queen aud his miniſters were not guilty of 
ſome great abuſes of power, it is not eaſy for 
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| | us, at this diftance of time, to determine, 
defects. He was chaſte, temperate, moderate | 


There remain no proofs on record of any con- 
ſiderable violation of the laws, except in the 
death of the duke of Glouceſter; which was 2 
private crime, formed no precedent, and was 
but too much of a- piece with the uſual fe- 


§ 55. SMOLLETT'S Acconnt of the Death 
of HENRY VI. with ſome Strictures of 
Cbaracter, is as follows, pt: 
This inſurrection “ in all probability. haſt. 
ened the death of the unfortunate Henry, who 
was found dead in the Tower, in which he 
had been confined ſince the reſtoration of Ed- 
ward. The greater part of hiſtorians have 
alledged that he was aſſaſſinated by the duke 
of Glouceſter, who was a prince of the molt 


brutal diſpoſition z while ſome moderns, 


from an affectation of ſingularity, affirm that 
Henry died of grief and yexation, This, 
no doubt, might have been the caſe; and it 
mult be owned, that nothing appears in hiſ- 
tory, from which either Edward or Richard 
could be convicted of having. contrived or 
perpetrated his murder: but, at the ſame 
time, we mult obſerve ſome concurring eir- 
cumſtances that amount to ftrong preſump- 
tion againſt the reigning monarch, Henry | 
was of a hale cenſtitution, but juſt turned of 
fifty, naturally inſenſible of affliction, and 
hackneyed in the viciſſitudes of fortune, ſo 
that one would not expect he ſhould have 
died of age and infirmity, or that his life 
would have been affected by grief arifing 
from his laſt diſaſter, His ſudden death was 
ſuſpicious, as well as the conjuncture af 
which he died, immediately after the el, 
fon of a rebellion, which ſeemed to 
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the head of the houſe of Lancaſter remained 
alive: and laſtly, the ſuſpicion is confirmed 
by the characters of the reigning king and 
his brother Richard, who were bloody, bar- 
Harous, and unrelenting. Very different was 
the diſpoſition of the ill-fated Henry, who, 
without any princely virtue or qualification, 


was totally free from cruelty or revenge: on 


the contrary, he could not, without reluc- 
tance, conſent to the puniſhment of thoſe 
malefactors who were ſacrificed to the public 
ſafety ; and frequently ſuſtained indignities of 
the groſſeſt nature, without diſcovering the 
leaſt mark of reſentment. He was chaſte, 
pious, compaſſionate, and charitable ; and 
Jo inoffenſive, that the biſhop, who was 


his confeſſor for ten years, declares, that 
in all that time he had never committed 
any ſin that required penance or rebuke. 


In a word, he would have adorned a 
cloiſter, though he diſgraced a crown; and 
was rather reſpectable for thoſe vices he want- 
ed, than for thoſe virtues he poſſeſſed. He 
founded the colleges of Eaton and Windlor, 
and King's College, in Cambridge, for the 
reception of thoſe ſcholars who had begun 
their ſtudies at Eaton. 

On the morning that ſucceeded his. death, 


his body was expoſed at St. Paul's church, | 


in order to prevent unfavourable conjectures, 
and, next day, ſent by water to the abbey of 
Chertſey, where he was interred; but it was 
afterwards removed, by crder of Richard ITI. 
to Windſor, and there buried with great fu- 
neral ſolemnity. £5 - 1 


" "$6. hay of Evwany 1 
Edward IV. was a prince more ſplendid 


and ſhewy, than either prudent or virtnous; 
ough cruel; addicted to pleaſure, 


brave, 
9 
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that Edward would never be quiet, while 


out one ſentiment of humanity. 


perhaps in Europe, 


| Boox III. 


though capable of activity in great emergen- 
cies ; and leſs fitted to prevent ills by wiſe 


| precautions, than to remedy them after they 
took place, by his vigour and enterprize. | 


Hume. 


§ 57. Another Character of EDWARD IV. 


He was a prince of the moſt elegant perſon 
and inſinuating addreſs; endowed with the 


utmoſt fortitude and intrepidity; poſſeſſed of 


uncommon ſagacity and penetration; but, 
like all his anceſtors, was brutally cruel and 
vmdictive, perfidious, lewd, perjured, and 
rapacious ; without one liberal thought, with- 
Smollett. 


$ 58. Another Charafter of Edward IV. 


When Edward aſcended the throne, he was 
one of the handſomeſt men in England; and 
His noble mien, his 
free and eaſy way, his affable carriage, won 
the hearts of all at firſt ſight. Theſe quali- 
ties gained him eſteem and affection, which 
ſtood him in great ſtead in ſeveral circum- 
ſtances of his life. 
ceeding liberal; but at length he grew covet- 


ous, not ſo much from his natural temper, 
as out of a neceſſity to bear the immediate 


expences which his pleaſures ran him into. 

Though he had a 
a ſound judgment, he committed, however, 
ſeveral] overſights. But the crimes Edward 
is moſt juſtly charged with, are his cruelty, 
perjury, and incontinence. The firſt appears 


in the great number of princes and lords he 

| put to death, on the ſcaffold, after he had 

taken them in battle, If there ever was rea- 

ſon to ſhew mercy in caſe of rebellion, it was 

at that fatal time, when it was almoſt impoſ- 

ſible to ſtand neuter, and ſo difficult to 5 
; EY 


For ſome time he was ex 


deal of wit, and 
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the juſteſt ſide between the two houſes that 
were contending for the crown. 

And yet we do not ſee that Edward had 
any regard to that coniideration. As for 
Edward's incontinence, one may ſay, that 
his whole life was one continued ſcene of 
exceſs that way; he had abundance of miſ- 
treſſes, but eſpecially three, of whom he ſaid, 
that one was the merrieſt, the other the wit- 
tieſt, and the other the holieſt in the world, 
ſince ſhe would not ſtir from the church but 
when he ſent for her. What is moſt aſtoniſn- 
ing in the life of this prince is his good for- 
tune, which ſeemed to be prodigious. 

He was raiſed to the throne, after the loſs 
of two battles, one by the duke his father, 
the other by the Earl of Warwick, who was 
devoted to the houſe of Vork. The head of 


the father was ſtill upon the walls of Vork, 


when the ſon was proclaimed in London. 
Edward eſcaped, as it were, by miracle, 
out of his confinement at Middleham. He 
vas reſtored to the throne, or at leaſt received 
into London, at his return from Holland, 
before he had overcome, and whilſt his for- 
tune yet depended upon the iſſue of a battle 
which the Earl of Warwick was ready to give 
him. In a word, he was ever victorious in 
all the battles wherein he fought in perſon. 


Edward died the gth of April, in the 42d | 


year of his age, after a reign of twenty-two 
years and one month. Rapin. 


8 59. EDWARD V. | 


Immediately after the death of the fourth 


Edward, his fon was proclaimed king. of 
England, by the name of Edward V. though 
that young prince was but juſt turned of 
twelve years of age, never received the crown, 


nor exerciſed any function of royalty; ſo that 
the interval between the death of bis father, 
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| and the uſurpation of his uncle, the Duke of 


Glouceſter, afterwards Richard III. was 
properly an interregnum, during which the 
uncle took his meaſures for wreſting the 
crown from his nephew. 


$ 60. Character of RIcHARD III. 


Thoſe hiſtorians who favour Richard, for 
even He has met partizans among later writers, 
maintain that he was well qualified for govern- 
ment, had he legally obtained it; and that he 


committed no crimes but ſuch as were neceſ- 


ſary to procure him poſſeſſion of the crown: 


but this is a very poor apology, when it is 


confeſſed, that he was ready to commit the 
moſt horrid crimes which appeared neceſſary 
for that purpoſe; and it is certain that all his 
courage and capacity, qualities in which he 

really ſeems not to have been deficient, would 
never have made compenſation to the people, 


for the danger of the precedent, and for the 


contagious example of vice and murder, exalt- 
ed upon the throne. This prince was of 
ſmall ſtature, hump- backed, and had a very 
harſh diſagreeable viſage; ſo that his body 


was in every particular no leſs deformed than 
his mind. Hume. 


$ 61. Another Character f RIGHARPD III. 


Such was the end“ of Richard III. the 
moſt cruel, unrelenting tyrant that ever ſat 
on the throne of England. He ſeems to have 
been an utter ſtranger to the ſofter emotions 
of the human heart, and entirely deſtitute of 
every ſocial enjoyment. His ruling paſſion 
was ambition; for the gratification of which 
he trampled upon every law, both human and 
divine; but this thirſt of dominion was unat- 


tended with the leaſt work of generoſity, or any 


* Slain at the battle of Boſworth, * 
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deſire of rendering himſelf agreeable to his 


fellow- creatures: it was the ambition of a 


ſavage, not of a prince; for he was a ſolitary | 
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Boox III. 
leſs actuated by revenge than by the maxims 
of policy. ; f | 

The ſervices which he rendered his. people 


king, altogether detached from the reſt of | were derived from his views of private in- 


mankind, and incapable of that ſatis faction 


which refults from private friendſhip and diſ- 
intereſted ſociety. We mutt acknowledge, 
however, that after his acceſſion to the throne, 
his adminiſtration in general was conducted 
by the rules of juſtice z that he enacted ſaluta- 


Ty laws, and eſtabliſhed wiſe regulations ; and | 


that, if his reign had been protracted, he might 
have proved an excellent king to the Engliſh 
nation. He was dark, filent, and reſerved, 
and ſo much maſter of diſſimulation, that it 
was almoſt impoſſible to dive into his real 
ſentiments, when he wanted to conceal his de- 
figns. His ſtature was ſmall, his aſpect 
cloudy, ſevere, and forbidding: one of his 
arms was withered, and one ſhoulder higher 
than another, from which circumſtance of de- 
formity he acquired the epithet of Crook- 
backed. | Smollett. 


$ 62. Character of Henay VII. 


The reign of Henry VII. was in the main 
fortunate for his people at home, and honour- 


able abroad. He put an end to the civil wars 


with which the nation had been ſo long har- 


raſſed; he maintained peace and order to the 
fate; he depreſſed the former exorbitant 
power of the nobility ; and, together with the 
friendſhip of ſome foreign princes, he acquired 
the conſideration and regard of all. 

He loved peace, without fearing war ; 
though agitated with criminal ſuſpicions of 
kis ſervants and miniſters, he diſcovered no 
timidity, either in the conduct of his affairs, 
or in the day of battle; and, though often ſe- 
vere in his puniſhments, he was commonly 


| 


/ 


. 


tereſt, rather than the motives of public ſpirit z 
and where he deviated from ſelfiſh regards, 
it was unknown to himſelf, and ever from 
malignant prejudices, or the mean projects 
of avarice; not from the ſallies of paſſion, 
or allurements of pleaſure; ſtill leſs from the 
bemgn motives « friendſhip and generoſity. 
His capacity. was excellent, but ſomewhat _ 
contracted by the narrowneſs of his heart; 
he poſſeſſed inſinuation and addreſs, but never 
employed theſe talents except ſome great point 
of intereſt was to be gained; and while he ne- 
glected to conciliate the affections of his people, 
he often felt the danger of refting his authority 
on their fear and reverence alone. He was 
always extremeiy attentive to his affairs; but 


poſſeſſed not the faculty of ſeeing far into 


futurity; and was more expert at promoting 
a remedy for his miſtakes, than judicious in 
| avoiding them. Avarice.was on the whole 
his ruling paſſion; and he remained an in- 
| ſtance almoſt ſingular, of a man placed in a 
high ſtation, and poſſeſſed of talents for great 


affairs, in whom that paſhon predominated 


above ambition. Even among private per- 
ſons, avarice is nothing but a ſpectes of am- 
bition, and is chiefly incited by the proſpe& 
of that regard, diſtinction, and conſideration, 
' which attends on riches. | 
Died April 12th, 1509, aged 52, 
reigned 23 years, | | 


* 


having 
ume. 


|S 63. Another Character of HENRIT VII. 


Henry was tall, ſtraight, and well-ſhaped, 
though ſlender; of a grave aſpect, and ſa- 
turnine complexion ; auſtere in his dreſs, and 
reſerved in converſation, except when he had 


| 


a favourite 
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ſinuation. He inherited a natural fund of 


ſagacity, which was improved by ſtudy and 


experience; nor was he deficient in perſonal 
bravery and political courage. He was cool, 
cloſe, cunning, dark, diſtruſtful, and deſign- 


ing; and of all the princes who had ſat on the 


Engliſh throne, the moſt ſordid, felfiſh, and 
ignorant. He poſſeſſed, in a peculiar man- 
ner, the art of turning all his domeſtic troubles, 
and all his foreign diſputes, to his own ad- 
vantage ; hence he acquired the appellation of 


the Engliſh Solomon; and all the powers of 


the continent courted his alliance, on account 
of his wealth, wiſdom; and uninterrupted 
proſperity. | 
The nobility he excluded entirely from the 
adminiſtration of public affairs, and employ- 


ed ciergymen and lawyers, who, as they had | 


no intereſt in the nation, and depended en- 
tirely upon his favour, were more obſequious 


to his will, and ready to concur in all his arbi- 


trary meaſures. At the ſame time it mult be 


owned, he was a wiſe legiſlator; chaſte, tem- 


perate, and affiduous in the exerciſe of reli- 
gious duties; decent in his deportment, and 
exact in the adminiſtration of juitice, when his. 
8 intereſt was not concerned; though 
e frequently uſed religion and juſtice as 
cloaks for perfidy and oppreſſion. His foul 
was continually actuated by two ruling paſ- 


ſions, equally baſe and unkingly, namely, 


the fear of loſing his crown, and the defire of 
amaſſing riches: and theſe motives influenced 
his whole conduct. Nevertheleſs, his appre- 
henſion and avarice redounded, on the whole, 
to the advantage of the nation. The firſt in- 
duced him to depreſs the nobility, and aboliſh 
the feudal tenures, which rendered them equal- 


ly formidable to the prince and people; and 
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a favourite point to carry; and then he would | his avarice prompted him to encourage induſ- 
fawn, flatter, and praGiiſe all the arts of in- 


try and trade, becauſe it improved his euſ- 

toms, and enriched his ſubjefts, whom he 

could atterwards pillage at diſcretion. 
Smolleti. 


& 64. Cbaracter of HENRY VIII. 
It is difficult to give a juſt ſummaiy of this 


r qualities; he was ſo different from 
' himſelf in different parts of his reign, that, 


as is well remarked by Lord Herbert, his 


| hiſtory is his beſt character and deſcriptions 
The abſolute and uncontrouled authority 


he obtained among foreign nations, are cir- 


tion of a great prince z while his tyranny and 
cruelty ſeem to exclude him from the character 
of a good one. 8 ; 
He poſſeſſed, indeed, great vigour of mind, 
which qualified him for exerciſing dominion 
over men; courage, intrepidity, vigilance, 
inflexibility; and though theſe qualities lay 
not always under the guidance of a regular 
and ſolid judgment, they were accompanied 


and every one dreaded a conteſt with a ,man 
who was never known to yield, or to forgive; 
and who, in every controverſy, was deter- 
mined to ruin himſelf, or his antagoniſt. 

A catalogue of his vices would comprehend 
many of the worſt qualities incident to human 
nature. Violence, cruelty, profuſion, rapa- 
city, injuſtice, obſtinacy, arrogance, bigotry, 
preſumption, caprice; but neither was he ſub- 
ject to all theſe vices in the moſt extreme de- 
gree, nor was he at intervals altogether devoid 
of virtues. He was fincere, open, gallant, 
liberal, and capable at leaſt of a temporary 
 friendihip and attachment. In this reſpect he 
95 unfortunate, that the incidents of 13s 


which he maintained at home, and the regard 


cumſtances which entitle him to the appella- 


with good parts, and an extenſive capacity z _ 
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times ſerved to difplay his faults in their full | 


light; the treatment he met with from the 
court of Rome provoked him to violence; the 
danger of a revolt from his ſuperſtitious ſub- 
Jets ſeemed to. require the moſt extreme 
ſeverity. But it mult at the ſame time be ac- 
knowledged, that his ſituation tended to 
throw an additional luſtre on what was 
great and magnanimous in his character. 
The emulation between the emperor and 
the French King rendered his alliance, not- 
withſtanding his impolitic conduct, of great 
importance to Europe. The extenſive powers 
of his prerogative, and the ſubmiſſion, not to 
ſay ſlaviſh diſpoſition of his parliament, made 


it more eaſy for him to aſſume and maintain 


that entire dominion, by which his reign is 
fo much diſtinguiſhed in Engliſh hiſtory, 

It may ſeem a little extraordinary, that 
notwithſtanding his cruelty, his extortion, 
His violence, his arbitrary adminiſtration, this 

rince not only acquired the regard of his ſub- 
s, but never was the object of their hatred; 


he ſeems even, in ſome degree, to have poſ- 


ſeſſed their love and affection. His exterior 
qualities were advantageous, and fit to cap- 
tivate the multitude; his magnificence, and 
perſonal bravery, rendered him illuſtrious to 
vulgar eyes; and it may be ſaid with truth, 
that the Engliſh in that age were ſo thoroughly 
ſubdued, that, like eaſtern ſlaves, they were 


inclined to admire even thoſe acts of violence 


and tyranny, which were exerciſed over them- 
ſelves, and at their own expence. \ 
Died January 28th, 1547, anno ætatis 57, 
regni 37. „„  "t 
$ 65. Another Character of HE NRX VIII. 
Henry VIH. before he became corpulent, 


was a prince of a goodly perſonage, and com- 


manding aſpect, rather imperious than digni- | 
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| 
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fied. He excelledin all the exerciſes of youth, 
and poſſeſſed a good underſtanding, which 
was not much improved by the nature of his 
education. Inſtead of learning that philoſophy 
which opens the mind, and extends the quali- 
ties of the heart, he was confined to the ſtudy 
of gloomy and ſcholaſtic diſquiſitions, which 
ſerved to cramp his ideas, and pervert the 
faculty of reaſon, qualifying him for the dif- 
putant of a cloiſter, rather than the lawgiver 
of a people. In the firſt years of his reign, 
his pride and vanity ſeemed to domineer over 
all his other paſſions; though from the begin- 
ning he was impetuous, headſtrong, impatient 
of contradiction and advice. He was raſh, 
arrogant, prodigal, vain-glorious, pedantic, 
and ſuperſtitions. He delighted in pomp and 
pageantry, the baubles of a weak mind. His 
paſſions, ſoothed by adulation, rejected all 
reſtraint; and as he was an utter ſtranger to 
the finer feelings of the ſoul, he gratified them 
at the expence of juſtice and humanity, with- 
out remorſe or compunction. 

He wreſted the ſupremacy from the biſhop - 
of Rome, partly on confcientious motives, 
and partly from reaſons of ſtate and con- 
veniency. He ſuppreſſed the monaſteries, in 
order to ſupply his extravagance with their 
ſpoils; but he would not have made thoſe 
acquiſitions, had they not been productive of 


advantage to his nobility, and agreeable to 


the nation in general. He was frequently at 
war; but the greateſt conqueſt he obtained 
was over his own parliament and people.— 
Religious diſputes had divided them into two 
factions. As he had it in his power to make 
either ſcale preponderate, each courted his 
favour with the moſt obſequious ſubmiſhon, 
and, in trimming the balance, he kept them 
both in ſubjection. In accuſtoming them to 
theſe abje& compliances, they degenerated 

| into 
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into ſlaves, and he from their proſtitution ac- 
quired the moſt deſpotic authority. He be- 
came rapacious, arbitrary, froward, fretful, 
and ſo cruel that he ſeemed to delight in the 
blood of his ſubjects. = 

He never ſeemed to betray the leaſt ſymp- 
toms of tenderneſs in his Jifoolitionz and, as 
we already obſerved, his kindneſs to Cran- 
mer was. an inconſiſtence in his character. 
He ſeemed to live in defiance of cenſure, 
whether eccleſiaſtical or ſecular; he died in 
apprehenſion of futurity; and was buried at 
Windfor, with idle proceſſions and childiſh 
pageantry, which in thoſe days paſſed for 
real taſte and magnificence, Smollett. 


$ 66, Character of ErwarD VI. 


year of his age. He was counted the won- 
der of his time; he was not only learned 
in the tongues and the liberal ſciences, but 
he knew well the ſtate of his kingdom. 
He kept a table-book, in which he had 
written the characters of all the eminent 
men of the nation: he ſtudied fortification, 
and underſtood the mint well. 
the harbours in all his dominions, with the 
depth of the water, and way of coming into 
them. He underſtood foreign affairs fo well, 
that the ambaſſadors who were ſent into Eng- 
land, publiſhed very extraordinary things of 
him, in all the courts of Europe. He had 
great quickneſs of apprehenſion; but, being 
diſtruſtful of his memory, he took notes of 
every thing he heard (that was conſiderable) 
in Greek characters, that thoſe about him 
might not underſtand what he writ, which 
he afterwards copied out fair in the journal 
that he kept. His virtues were wonderful: 
when he was made to believe that his uncle 
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was guilty of conſpiring the death of the other 
counſellors, he upon that abandoned him. 
Barnaby Fitz Patrick was his favourite; 
and when he ſent him to travel, he writ oft to 
him to keep good company, to avoid exceſs 
and luxury; and to improve himſelf in thoſe 
things that might render him capable of em- 
ployment at his return. He was afterwards 
made Lord of Upper Oſſory in Ireland, by 
Queen Elizabeth, and did anſwer the hopes 
this excellent king had of him. He was very 
merciful in his nature, which appeared in his 
unwillingneſs to ſign the warrant for burning 
the maid of Kent. He toak great care to have 
his debts well paid, reckoning that a prince 
who breaks his faith, and loſes his credit, 


| ; | has thrown up that which he can never re- 
Thus died Edward VI. in the ſixteenth 


cover, and made himſelf liable to perpetual 
diſtruſt, and extreme contempt. He took 
ſpecial care of the petitions that were given 
him by how and oppreſt people. But his 
great zeal for religion crowned all the reſt— 
it was not an angry heat about it that actuated 
him, but it was a true tenderneſs of conſcience, 
founded on the love of God and his neigh- 
bour. Theſe extraordinary qualities, ſet off 
with great ſweetneſs and affability, made him 
univerſally beloved by his people, Burnet. 


$ 67. Another Character of EDward VI. 


All the Engliſh hiſtorians dwell with plea- 
ſure on the excellencies of this young prince, 
whom the flattering promiſes of hope, joined 
to many real virtues, had made an object of 
the moſt tender affections of the public. He 
poſſeſſed mildneſs of diſpoſition, application to 
ſtudy and buſineſs, a capacity to learn and 
judge, and an attachment to equity and juſ- 
tice. He ſeems only to have contracted, 
from his education, and from the age in 
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vrhich he lived, too much of a narrow pre- 
133 in matters of religion, which made 
I 


m incline ſomewhat to bigotry and perſecu- 


tion. But as the bigotry of Proteſtants, leſs 
governed by prieſts, lies under more reſtraints 
than that of Catholics, the effects of this 
malignant quality were the leſs to be appre- 
hended, if a longer lite had been granted to 
young Edward. | Hume. 
§ 68. another Charafer EDWARD VI. 
Edward is celebrated by hiſtorians for the 
beauty of his perſon, the ſweeinels of his diſ- 
oſition, and ihe extent of his knowledge. By 
that time he had attained his <xteench year, he 
underitood the Greek, Latin, French, Italian, 
and Spaniſh languages; he was verſed in the 
ſciences of logic, muse, natural philoſophy, 
and maſter of all theological diſputes; inſo- 
much that the famous Cardanus, in his re- 
turn from Scotland, viſiting the Engliſh 
court, was aſtoniſhed at the progreſs he had 
made in learning; and afterwards extolled 
him in his works as a prodigy of nature. 
Notwithſtanding thęſe encomiums, he ſeems 
to have h:d an ingredient of bigotry in his 
diſpoſition, that would have rendered him very 
troubleſome to thoſe of teader conſciences, 
who might have happened to differ with him 
In religious principles; nor can we reconcilc 
either to his boaſted humanity or penetration, 


Had ſerved him faithfully ; unleſs we ſuppoſe 
he wanted reſolution to withſtand the impor- 
tunities of his miniſters, and was deficient in 
that vigour of mind, which often exiſts in- 
dependent of learning and culture. 


| Smollett, 
$ 69. Charadfer of Mary. 
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his conſenting to the death of his uncle, who | 


It is not neceſſary to employ many words | 
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in drawing the character of this princeſs, She 
poſſeſſed few qualities either eſtimable or ami- 
able, and her perſon was as little engaging as 
her behaviour and addreſs. Obſtinacy, bi- 
gotry, violence, cruelty, malignity, revenge, 
and tyranny z every circumſtance of her cha- 


racter took a tincture from her bad temper 
and narrow underſtanding. And amidſt that 


complication of vices which entered into her 
compoſition, we ſhall ſcarcely find any virtue 
but fincerity ; a quality which ſhe ſeems to 
have maintained throughout her whole life, 
except in the. beginning of her reign, when 
the neceſſity of her affairs obliged her to make 

ſome promiſes to the Proteſtants, which ſhg 
certainly never intended to perform. But 
in theſe caſes 23 weak bigoted woman, under 
the government of prieſts, eaſily finds caſuiſtry 


ſufficient to juſtify to herſelf the violation of 


an engagement. She appears, as well as her 
father, to have been ſuſceptible of ſome at- 
tachment of friendſhip; and that without ca- 
price and inconſtancy, which were ſo remark- 
able in the conduct of that monarch, To 
which we may add, that in many circum» 
ſtances of her life, ſhe gave indications of 
reſolution and vigour of mind; a quality 
which ſeems to have been inherent in her 


family. 


Died Nov. 7, A.D. 1558. Hume, 
$ 70. Another Character of MAR. 


We have already obſerved, that the charac- 
teriſtics of Mary were bigotry and revenge; 
we ſhall only add, that ſhe was proud, im- 


| perious, froward, ayaricious, and wholly 
deſtitute of every agreeable qualification. 


Smollett. 
$ 71. Character of ELIZABETH. 
Elizabeth had a great deal of wit, and 
%% Lo | 
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was naturally of a ſound and ſolid judgment. 
This was vifible by her whole management, 
from one end of ber reign to the other. 
Nothing ſhews her capacity more, than her 


addreſs in ſurmounting all the difficulties and | 


troubles created by her enemies, eſpecially 
when it is conſidered who theſe enemies were; 
perſons the molt powerful, the moit artful], 
the moſt ſubtile, and the leaſt ſcrupulous in 
Europe. The following are the maxims 
which ſhe laid down for the rule and meaſures 
of her whole conduct, and from which ſhe 
never ſwerved: To make herſelf beloved 
c by her people: To be frugal of her. trea- 
«c ſure: Fo keep up diſſenſion amongſt her 
& neighbours,” | p 

Her enemies pretend that her abilities con- 
ſiſted wholly in overſtrained diffimulation, and 
a weld hypocriſy. In a word, they ſay 
the was a perfect comedian. For my part, 
I don't deny that ſhe made great uſe of diſſi- 
mulation, as well with regard to the courts of 
France and Spain, as to the queen of Scot- 
land and the Scots. I am alſo perſuaded that, 
being as much concerned to gain the love 
and efteem of her ſubjects, ſhe affected to 
ſpeak frequently, and with exaggeration, of 
her tender affection for them. And that ſhe 
had a mind to make it believed that ſhe 
did ſome things from an exceſſive love to 
her people, which ſhe was led to more by her 
own intereſt, * 

Avarice is another failing which her own 
friends reproach her with. I will not deny 
that ſhe was too parſimonious, and upon 
ſome occaſions ſtuck too cloſe to the maxims 


the had laid down, not to be at any expence 
but what was abſolutely neceſſary. However 


in general I maintain, that if her circum- 
ſtances did not require her to be covetous, at 


leaſt they required that ſhe ſhould not part 
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ſpring of almoſt all her actions. 
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with her money but with great cautiop, both 
in order to preſerve the affection of her people, 
and to keep herſelf always in a condition to 
withſtand her enemies, | 

She is accuſed alſo of not being ſo chaſte, 
as ſhe affected to appear. Nay, ſome pretend 
that there are now in England, the deſcen- 
dants of a daughter ſhe had by the Earl of 
Leiceſter; but as hitherto nobody has under- 
taken to produce any proofs of this accuſa- 
tion, one may ſafely reckon it among the 
ſlanders which they endeavoured to ſtain her 
reputation with, both in her life-time and - 


atter her deceaſe. 


It is not ſo eaſy to juſtify her concerning 
the death of the queen of Scots. Here it muſt 
be owned the ſacrificed equity, juſtice, and 
it may be her own conſcience, to her ſafety. 
If Mary was guilty of the murder of her 
huſband, as there is ground to believe, it was 
not Elizabeth's buſineſs to puniſh her for it. 
And truly it was not for that ſne took away 
her life; but ſhe made uſe of that pretence to 
detain her in priſon, under the deceitful co- 
lour of making her innocence appear. On 
this occaſion her diflimulation was blame- 


worthy. This firſt piece of injuſtice, drew 


her in afterwards to uſe a world of artful] de- 
vices to get a pretence to render Mary's im- 
priſonment perpetual. 
the end, the neceſſity of putting her to death 


on the ſcaffeld. This doubtleſs is Elizabeth's © 
great blemiſh, which manifeſtly proves to 


what degree ſhe carried the fear of loſing a 
The continual fear and uneaſineſs 
ſhe was under on that account, is what cha- 
racteriſes her reign, becauſe it was the main 
The beſt 
thing that can be ſaid in Elizabeth's behalf ie, 
that the queen of Scots and her friends had 
brought matters. to ſuch a paſs, that one of 

L 4 : the 
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the two queens muſt periſh, and it was na- 
tural that the weakeft ſhould tall. I don't 
believe any body ever queſtioned her being a 
true Proteſtant. But, as it was her intereſt 
to be ſo, ſome have taken occaſion to doubt 
whether the zeal ſhe expreſſed for her religion, 
was the effect of her perſuaſion or policy. 
All that can be ſaid is, that ſhe happened 
ſometimes to prefer her temporal concerns, 
before thoſe of religion. To ſum up in two 
words what may ſerve to form Elizabeth's 
character, I ſnhall add ſhe was a good and 
illuſtrious queen, with many virtues and no- 
ble qualities, and few faults. But what 
-ovght above all things to make her memory 
precious is, that ſhe cauſed the Engliſſi to en- 
joy a ſtate of felicity unknown to their an- 
ceſtors, under moſt part of the kings, her 
predeceſſors. | 

Died March 24, 1603, aged 70, having 
reigned 44 years, 4 months, and 8 days. 
5 Rapin. 


& 72, Another Character of ELIZABETH: 


There are few great perſonages in hiſtory 
who have been more expoſed to the calumny 
of enemies, and the adulation of friends, than 
queen Elizabeth; and yet there is ſcarce any 
whoſe reputation has been more certainly de- 
termined, by the unanimous conſent of potte- 
rity, The unuſual length of her adminiſtra- 
tion, and the ſtrong features of her character, 
were able to overcome all prejudices ;z and ob- 
liging her detractors to abate much of their 
invectives, and her admirers ſomewhat their 
| 8 have at laſt, in 8 of political 


actions, and, what is more, of religious ani- 


” 


moſities, produced an uniform judgment with 
regard to her conduct. Her vigour, her con- 
ſtancy, her magnanimity, her penetration, and 

vigilance, are allowed to merit the higheſt 
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praiſe, and appear not to have been ſurpaſſed 


by any perſon who ever filled a throne. A 
conduct leſs vigorous, leſs imperious; more 
ſincere, more indulgent to her people, would 
have been requiſite to form a perfect charac- 


ter. By the force of her mind, ſhe con- 


trouled all her more active and ſtronger qua- 
lities, and prevented them from running into 
exceſs. Her heroiſm was exempt from all 
temerity, her frugality from avarice, her 
friendſhip from partiality, her active ſpirit 
from turbulency and a vain ambition. She 
guarded not herſelf with equal care, or equal 
ſucceſs from leſſer infirmities; the rivalſhip 
of beauty, the deſire of admiration, the jea- 
louſy of love, and the ſallies of anger. 

Her fingular talents for government were 
founded equally on her temper and on her 
capacity. Endowed with a great command 
of herſelf, ſhe obtained an uncontrouled af. 
cendant over her people; and while ſhe me- 
rited all their eſteem by her real virtues, ſhe 
alſo engaged their affection by her pretended 
ones. Few ſovereigns of England ſucceeded 
to the throne in more difficult circumſtances; 
and none ever conducted the government with 
ſuch uniform ſucceſs and felicity. Though 
unacquainted with the practice of toleration, 
the true ſecret for managing religious factions, 
ſne preſerved her people, by her ſuperior pru- 
dence, from thoſe confuſions in which theo- 
logical controverſy had involved all the neigh- 
bouring nations: and though her enemies 
were the moſt powerful princes in Europe, 
the moſt active, the moſt enterprizing, the 
leaft ſcrupulous, ſhe was able by her vigour to 
make deep impreſſions on their ftate 3 her 
own greatneſs mean while untouched and un- 
impaired, | 
The wiſe miniſters and brave warriors, 
who flouriſhed during her reign, ſhare the 

praiſe 
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praiſe of her ſucceſs; but inſtead of leſſening 
the applauſe due to her, they make great ad- 
dition to it. They owed all of them their 
advancement to her choice, they were ſupport- 
ed by her conſtancy ; and with all their abi- 
lity they were never able to acquire any undue 
aſcendant over her. In her family, in her 
court, in her kingdom, ſhe remained equally 
mittreſs. The force of the tender paſſions 
was great over her, but the force of her mind 
was ſtill ſuperior ; and the combat which her 
victory viſibly coſt her, ſerves only to diſpla 
the firmneſs of her reſolution, and the loftineſs 
of her ambitious ſentiments. | 
The fame of this princeſs, though it has 
ſurmounted the prejudices both of faction and 
bigotry, yet lies ſtill expoſed to another pre- 


judice which is more durable, becauſe more | 


natural, and which, according to the different 
views in which we ſurvey her, is capable ei- 
ther of exalting beyond meaſure, or diminiſh- 
ing the luſtre of her character. This preju- 


dice is founded in conſideration of her ſex. 
When we contemplate her as a woman, we 


are apt to be ſtruck with the higheſt admira- 

tion of her great qualities and extenſive capa- 
city; but we are apt alſo to require ſome more 
ſoftneſs of diſpoſition, ſome greater lenity of 


temper, ſome of thoſe amiable weakneſſes by 


which her ſex is diſtinguiſhed. But the true 
method of eſtimating her merit is, to lay afide 
all thoſe conſiderations, and conſider her 
merely as a rational being, placed in autho- | 
rity, and entruſted with the government of 
mankind. We may find it diffcult to recon- 
eile our fancy to her as a wife, or a miſtreſs ; 
but her qualities as a ſovereign, though with 
ſome conſiderable exceptions, are the obje& of 
undiſputed applauſe and approbation. 
| * * * * 


- Op 1 
thus leſt unfiniſhed by 


Hume. 
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8 73. Anotber Character of ELIZABETH. 


Elizabeth, in her perſon, was er 
tall, ſtraight, and ſtrong-limbed, with an high 
round forehead, brown eyes, fair complexion, 
fine white teeth, and yellow hair; ſhe danced 
with great agility; her voice was ſtrong and 
ſhrill ; ſhe underſtood muſic, and played upon 
ſeveral inſtruments. She poſſeſſed an excel- 
lent memory, and underſtood the dead and 
living languages, and made good proficiency 
in the ſciences, and was well read in hiſtory. 
Her converſation was ſprightly and agreeable, 
her judgment ſolid, her apprehenſion acute, 
her application indefatigable, and her courage 
invincible. She was the great bulwark of 
the Proteſtant religion; ſhe was highly com- 
mendable for her general regard to the impar- 
tial adminiſtration of juſtice z and even for 
her rigid economy, which ſaved the public 
money, and evinced that love for her people 
which ſhe fo warmly profeſſed. Yet ſhe de- 
viated from juſtice in ſome inſtances when her 
intereſt and paſſions were concerned; and 
notwithſtanding all her great qualities, we 
cannot deny ſhe was vain, proud, imperious, 
and in ſome caſes cruel : her predominant 
paſſion was jealouſy and avarice; rhough ſhe 
was alſo ſubject to ſuch violent guſts of anger 
as overwhelmed all regard to the dignity of 
her tation, and even hurried her beyond the 
common bounds of decency. She was wiſe 
and fteady in her principles of government, 
and above all princes fortunate in a miniſtry. 
A | Smollett. 
§ 74. Character of IAuMEs I. 
James was of a middle ſtature, of à fine 


| complexion, and a ſoft ſkin; his perſon 


ptump, but not corpulent, his eyes large an 
rolling, his beard thin, his tongue too big for 


| his mouth, his countenance diſagreeable, bis 
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air awkward, and his gait remarkably un- 
graceful, from a weaknelis in his knees that 

revenied his walking without aſſiſtance; he 
was tolerably teruperate in his diet, but drank 
of little elſe than rich and ſtrong wines. His 
character, from the variety of gr teſque qua- 
lities that compoſe it, is not eaiy to be deli- 
neated. The virtues he poſſoſſed were fo 
Joaded with à greater proportion of their 
neighbouring vices, that they exhibit no lights, 
to ſet off the daik ſhades ; his principles of 

eneroſity were tainted by ſuch a childith pro- 
8 that they left him without means of 

aying his juſt obligations, and ſubjected him 
to the neceſſity of attempting irregular, illegal, 


and unjult methods of acqui:ing money. His 


friendſhip, not to give it the name of vice, was 
directed by ſo puerile a fancy, and ſo abſurd 
à caprice, that the objects of it were con- 
temptible, and its conſequences attended with 
ſuch an unmerited profuſion of favours, that 
it was perhaps the moſt exceptionable quality 
of any he poſſeſſed. His diſtinctions were 
2 on principles of ſelfiſhneſs ; he va- 

ued no perſon for any endowments that could 
not be made ſubſervient to his pleafures or his 
Intereſt ; and thus he rarely advanced any 
man of real worth and preferment. His fa- 
miliar converſation, both in writing and in 


ſpeaking, was ſtuffed with vulgar and inde- 


cent phraſes. Though ,proud and arrogant 


in his temper, and full of the importance of 
his ſtation, he deſcended to buffoonery, and 
ſuffered his favourites to addreſs him in the 


molt diſreſpectful terms of groſs familia- 


rity. | 

Himſelf affected a ſententious wit, but roſe 
no higher in thoſe attempts than to quaint, 
and often ſtale conceits. His education had 
been a more learned one than is commonly 
beſtowed on princes ; this, from the conceit 
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it gave him, turned out a very diſadvantage- 


ous circumſtance, by contracting his opinions 


to his own narrow views; his pretences to a 
conſummate knowledge in divinity, politics, 
and the art of governing, expoſe him to a high 


degree of ridicule ; his conduct ſhewing him 


more than commonly deficient in all theſe 
points. His romantic idea of the natural 
rights of princes, cauſed him publicly to avow 
pretenſions that impreſſed into the minds of 
the people an incurable jealouſy ; this, with 
an affectation of a profound {k:l! in the art of 
diſſembling, or kingcraft, as he termed it, 
rendered him the object of fear and diſtruſt; 
when at the ſame time he was himſelf the only 
dupe to an impertinent uſcleis hypocriſy. 

If the laws and conftitution of England re- 
ceived no prejudice from his government, it 
was owing to his want of ability to effect a 
change ſuitable to the purpoſe of an arbitrary 
ſway. Stained with thele vices, and ſullied 
with theſe weakneſſes, if he is even exempt 
from our hatred, the exemption muſt ariſe 


from motives of contempt. Deſpicable as he 


appears through his own Britannic - govern - 
ment, his behaviour when king of Scotland 
was in many points unexceptionable ; but, 
intoxicated with the po: er he received over a 
people whoſe privileges were but feebly eſta; 
bliſhed, and who had been long ſubjected to 
civil and eccleſiaſtical tyranny, he at once 
flung off that moderation that hid his defor- 
mities from the common eye, It is alledged 
that the corruption he met with in the court of 
England, and the time-ſerving genius of the 
Engliſh noblemen, were the great means that 
debauched him from his circumſpect conduct, 
Among the forwardeſt pf the worthleſs tribe 
was Cecil, afterwards Earl of Saliſbury, who 
told him on his coming to the crown, that he 
ſhould find his Engliſh ſubje&s like aſſes, on 

| „„ "Won 


whom he might lay any burden, and ſhould 

need neither bit nor bridle, but their aſſes ears. 
Died March 27, A. D. 1625. Aged 59. 

n | Macaulay. 


§ 75. Another Character of JaMEs. 


James was in his ſtature of the middle ſize, 
inclining to corpulency; his forchead was 
high, his beard ſcanty, and his aſpe& mean ; 
his eyes, which were weak and languid, he 
rolled about inceſſantly, as if in queſt of no- 
velty ; his tongue was ſo large, that in ſpeak- 
ing or drinking, he beſlabbered the by-ſtand- 
ers; his knees were ſo weak as to bend under 
the weight of his body; his addreſs was awk- 
ward, and his appearance flovenly, There 


was nothing dignified either in the compoſition 


of his mind or perſon, We have in the courſe 


of his reign exhibited repeated - inſtances of 


his ridiculous vanity, prejudices, . profuſion, 
folly, and littleneſs of foul. All that we can 
add in his favour is, that he was averſe to cru- 
| * and injuſtice; very little addicted to ex- 

ceſs, temperate in his meals, kind to his ſer- 


vants, and even deſirous of acquiring the love 


of his ſubjects, by granting that as a favour, 
which they claimed as a privilege. His reign, 
though ignoble to himſelf, was happy to his 
people. They were enriched by commerce, 
which no war interrupted. They felt no ſe- 
vere impoſitions; and the commons made 
_ conſiderable progreſs in aſcertaining the liber- 

ties of the nation. : 


Y 76. Another Character of JaMEes. 


No prince, ſo little enterprizing and ſo in- 
offenſive, was ever ſo much expoſed to the op- 
poſite extremes of calumny and flattery, of ſa- 
tire and panegyric. And the factions which 
began in his time, being ſtill continued, have 
made his character be as much diſputed to this 
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mity, his wiſdom on cunning, his 
on light fancy, and boyiſh fondneſs. 


Smollett. 
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day, as is commonly that of princes who are 
our contemporaries. Many virtues, however, 
it muſt be owned, he was poſſeſſed of; but 


not one of them pure, or free from the conta- 


gion of the neighbouring vices. His gene- 
roſity bordered on profuſion, his learning on 
pedantry, his pacific diſpoſition on puſillani- 
Hands 

While 
he imagined that he was only maintaining his 


.own authority, he may perhaps be ſuſpected 


in ſome of his actions, and ſtill more of his 

pretenſions, to have encroached on the liberties 
of his people. While he endeavoured, by an 
exact neutrality, to acquire the good will of 
all his neighbours, he was able to preſerve 
fully the eſteem and regard of none. His ca- 


pacity was conſiderable, but fitter to diſcourfe 


on general maxims than to conduct any in- 
tricate buſineſs. | 2 EE 

His intentions were juſt, but more adapted 
to the conduct of private life, than to the go- 
vernment of kingdoms. Awkward in his 
perſon, and ungainly 1n his manners, he was 
ill qualified to command reſpe& : partial and 


undiſcerning in his affections, he was little 
fitted to acquire general love, 
temper more than of a frugal judgment; ex- 


Of a feeble 


poſed to our ridicule from his vanity, but ex- 
empt from our hatred by his freedom from 
pride and arrogance. And upon the whole 
it may be pronounced of his character, that 
all his qualities were ſullied with weakneſs, 
and embelliſhed by humanity, Political cou- . 


| rage he was certainly devoid. of; and from 


thence chiefly is derived the ſtrong prejudice 
which prevails againſt his perſonal bravery ; 
an inference, however, which muſt be owned, 


from general experience, to be extremely fal- 
lacious. | | 


* 


Hume. 
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& 77. Another Character of JAMES. 


'The principal thing which is made to ſerve 
for matter for king James's panegyric, is the 
conſtant peace he cauſed his ſubjects to enjoy. 


This cannot be ſaid to be the effect of chance, 


ſince it clearly appears, it was his ſole, or at 
Jeaſt his chief aim in the whole courſe of his 
adminiſtration. Nothing, ſay his friends, is 
more worthy a great king than ſuch a deſign. 


But the ſame deſign loſes all its merit, if the 
= diſcovers by his conduct, that he pre- 


erves peace only out of fear, careleſſnels, ex- 
veſſive love of eaſe and repoſe; and king 
James's whole behaviour thews he acted from 


theſe motives, though he coloured it with the 


pretence of his affection for the people. 
His liberality, which ſome praiſe him for, 


is exclaimed againſt by others as prodigality. 


Theſe laſt pretend he gave without meature 


and diſcretion, without any regard to his 
'own wants, or the merit of thoſe whom he 
heaped his favours upon. | 


As to his manners, writers are no leſs di- 
vided : ſome will have him to be looked on as 
a very wiſe and virtuous prince; whilſt others 


ſpeak of him as a prince of a diffolute life, 


given to drinking, and a great {wearer in com- 
mon converſation, eſpecially when in a paſ- 
ſion. He is hkewiſe taxed with diffolving the 


Earl of Eſſex's marriage, the pardoning the 


Earl and Counteſs of Somerſet, the death of 


Sir Walter Raleigh, and the confidence where- 


with in full parliament he called God to wit- 
nefs, that he never had any thoughts of giv- 
ing the Papiſts a toleration, which he could 
not affirm but by means of ſome mental re- 
ſeryation. 

But whatever may be ſaid for or againſt 
James's perſon, it is certain England never 


Houriſhed leis than in his reign 3 the Engliſh 


t 
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ſaw themſelves expoſed to the inſults and jeſts 


of other nations, and all the world in general 
threw the blame on the king. Rat in. 


& 78. Character of CHARLES 1. 


Such was the unworthy and unexampled 
fate of Charles I. king of England, who 
fell a ſacrifice to the moſt atrocious inſolence 


of treaſon, in the forty-ninth year of his age, 


and in the twenty-fourth of his reign. He 
was a prince of a middling ſtature, robuſt, 
and well proportioned. His hair was of a 
dark colour, his forehead high, his com- 
plexion pale, his viſage long, and his aſpect 
melancholy. He excelled in riding, and 


other manly exerciſes; he inherited a good 


underſtanding from nature, and had cultivat- 
ed it with great affiduity, His perception 
was clear and acute, his judgment ſolid and 
deciſive z he poſſeſſed a refined taſte for the 
liberal arts, and was a munificent patron to 

thoſe who excelled in painting, ſculpture, mu- 
fic, and architecture. In his private morals 
he was altogether unblemiſhed and exemplary. 
He was merciful, modeſt, chaſte, temperate, 
religious, perſonally brave, and we may join 
the noble hiſtorian in ſaying, « He was the 
« worthieft gentleman, the beſt maſter, the 


© beſt friend, the beſt huſband, the beſt fa- 


c ther, and the beſt chriſtian of the age in 
cc which he lived.“ He had the misfortune 


to be bred up in high notions of the preroga- 


tive, which he thought his honour and his 
duty obliged him to maintain, He lived at a 
time when the ſpirit of the people became too 
mighty for thoſe reitraints which the regal 
power derived from the conſtitution 3 and 
when the tide of fanaticiſm began to overbear 
the religion of his country, to which he was 
conſcientiouſly devoted. He ſuffered himſelf 
to be guided by counſellors, who were oy 

only 


; 
; 


a 
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only inferior to himſelf in knowledge and 
judgment, but generally proud, partial, and 
inflexible; and from an excets of conjugal 
affection that bordered upon weaknels, he 
paid too much deference to the advice and de- 
fires of his conſort, who was ſuperſtitiouſly 
attached to the errors of popery, and impor- 
tuned him inceſſantly in favour of the Roman 
Catholics. | 

Such were the ſources of all that miſgo- 
vernment which was imputed to him during 
the firſt fifteen years of his reign. From the 
beginning of the civil war to his fatal cata- 
ſtrophe, his conduct ſeems to have been un- 
exceptionable. His infirmities and imperfec- 
tions have been candidly owned in the courſe 
of this narration. He was not very liberal 


to his dependants; his converſation was not 


eaſy, nor his addreſs pleaſing; yet the probity 
of his heart, and the innocence of his man- 
ners, won the affection of all who attended 
his perſon, not even excepting thoſe who had 
the charge of his confinement. In a word, 
he certainly deſerved the epithet of a virtuous 


prince, though he wanted ſome of thoſe ſhin. 


ing qualities which conſtitute the character of 
a great monarch, Beheaded January zo, 
1648-9. Sznollett. 


$ 79. Another Character of CHART Es I. 


The character of this prince, as that of 
moſt men, if not of all men, was mixed, but 
his virtues predominated extremely above his 
vices ; or, more properly ſpeaking, his imper- 
fections: for ſcarce any of his faults aroſe to 
that pitch, as to merit the appellation of vices, 
To conſider him in the moſt favourable light, 
it may be affirmed, that his dignity was ex- 
empted from pride, his humanity from weak- 
neſs, his bravery from raſhnels, his temper- 
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ance from auſterity, and his frugality from 
avarice: all theſe virtues in him maintained 
their proper bounds, and merited unreſerved 
praiſe. To ſpeak the moſt harſhly of him, 
we may affirm, that many of his good quali- 
ties were attended with ſome latent frailty, 
which, though ſeemingly inconſiderable, was 
able, ben by the extreme malevo- 
lence of his fortune, to diſappoint them of 
all their influence. His beneficent diſpoſition 
was clouded by a manner not gracious, his 


virtue was tinctured with ſuperſtition, his 


good ſenſe was disfigured by a deference to 
perſons of a capacity much inferior to his 
own, and his moderate temper —_— him 
not from haſty and precipitate reſolutions. 
He deſerves the epithet of a good, rather than 
of a great man; and was more fitted to rule 
in a regular eſtabliſhed government, than ei- 
ther to give way to the encroachments of a 
popular aſſembly, or finally to ſubdue. their 


pretenſions. He wanted ſuppleneſs and dex- 


terity ſufficient for the firſt meaſure ; he was 
not endowed with vigour requiſite for the ſe- 
cond, Had he been born an abſohure prince, 
his humanity and good ſenſe had rendered his 
reign happy, and his memory precious, Had 
the limitations on the prerogative been in his 
time quite fixed and certain, his integrity had 
made him regard as ſacred the boundaries of 
the conſtitution. Unhappily his fate threw 
him into a period, when the precedents of 
many former reigns ſavoured ſtrongly of arhi- 
trary power, and the genius of the people ran 
violently towards liberty. And if his politi- 
cal prudence was not ſufficient to extricate him 
from ſo perilous a ſrtuation, he may be excuſ- 
ed; ſince, even after the event, when it is 


commonly eaſy to correct all errors, one is at 


a loſs to determine what conduct in his cir- 
cumſtances 
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thority of the crown, and preſerved the peacc 
of the nation. Expoſed without revenue, 
without arms, to the aſſault of furious, im- 
placable, and bigoted factions; it was never 
permitted him, but with the moſt fatal conſe- 
quences, to commit the ſmalleſt miſtake; a 
condition too rigorous to be impoſed on the 

eateſt human capacity. | 

Some hiſtorians have raſhly queſtioned the 
good faith of this prince : but, for this. re- 
proach, the moſt malignant ſcrutiny of his 
conduct, which in every circumſtance is now 
thoroughly known, affords not any reaſon- 
ble foundation. On the contrary, if we con- 
fider the extreme difficultics to which he was 
ſo frequently reduced, and compare the ſince- 
rity of his profeſſions and declarations, we 
thall ayow, that probity and honour qught 
Juſtly to be numbered among his moſt ſhining 
qualities. In every treaty, thoſe conceſſions 
which he-thought in conſcience he could not 
maintain, he never would by any motive or 

rſuaſion be induced to make, N 

And though ſome violations of the petition 
ef right may be imputed to him; thoſe are 
more to be aſeribed to the neceſſity of his 
ſituation, and to the lofty ideas of royal pre- 
rogative which he had imbibed, than to any 
fallure of the integrity of his principles. This 
prince was of à comely preſence; of a ſweet 
and melancholy aſpect; his face was regular, 
handſome, and well complexioned ; his body 
ſtrong, healthy, and juſtly proportioned ; and 
being of middle ſtature, he was capable of en- 
during the greateſt fatigues. He excelled in 
horſemanſhip and other exerciſes; and he 
poſſoſſed all the exterior, as well as many of 
the effenial qualities, which form an accom- 
pliſhed prince. Hume, 
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cumſtances would have maintained the au- 


conſequences of vice. 


Book III. 
§ 80. Another Character of CHARLES I. 


In the character of Charles, as repreſented 
by his panegyriſts, we qa the qualities of 


temperance, chaſtity, regularity, piety, equity, 


humanity, dignity, condeſcenſion, and equa- 
nimity ; ſome have gone ſo far as to allow 
him integrity, and many writers, who con- 


demn his political principles, give him the ti- 
tle of a moral man. In the compariſon of 


this repreſentation with Charles's conduct, 
accurately and juſtly deſcribed, it is diſcerni- 
ble that vices of the worſt tendency, when 
ſhaded by a plauſible and formal carriage, 
when concordant to the intereſts of a faction, 
and the prejudices of the vulgar, aſſume the 
appearances of, and are impoſed on the cre- 
dulous world as, virtues of the firſt rank. | 

Paſſion for power was Charles's predomi- 
nant vice; idolatry to his regal prerogatives, 
his governing principle. The intereſts of the 
crown, legitimated every meaſure, and ſanc- 
tified in his eye the wideſt deviation from 
moral rule, | 

Neither gratitude, clemency, humanity, 
equity, nor - generoſity, have place in the 
fair part of Charles's character; of the vir- 
tues of temperance, fortitude, and perſonal 
bravery, he was undeniably poſſeſſed. His 
manners partook of diſſipation, and his con- 
verſation of the indecency of a court, His 
chaſtity has been called in queſtion, by an au- 
thor of the higheſt repute ; and were it al- 


lowed, it was tainted by an exceſs of uxori- 


ouſneſs, which gave it the properties and the 
The want of inte- 
grity is manifeſt in every part of his conduct; 
which, whether the corruption of his judg- 
ment or heart, loſt him fair opportunities of 
reinſtatement in the throne, and was the vice 


for which above all others he paid the tribute 
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of bis life. His intellectual powers were na- 
turally good, and ſo improved by a continual 
exerciſe, that, though in the beginning of 
his reign he ſpoke with difficulty and heſita- 
tion, towards the cloſe of his Ufe he diſco- 
vered in his writings purity of language and 
dignity of flyle; in his debates eJocution, 
and quickneſs of perception. 
nien he entertained of regal dignity, occaſion- 


ed him to obſerye a ſtatęlineſs and imperiouſ- 


nets in his manner; which, to the rational and 
intelligent, was unamiable and offenſive; by 
the weak and formal it was miſtaken for dig- 
nity. 5 

In the exerciſe of horſemanſhip he excelled; 
had a good taſte, and even ſkill, in ſeveral of 
the polite arts; but though a proficient in 
ſome branches of literature, was no encoura- 
ger of uſeful learning, and only patronized 
adepts in j-rgon of the divine right, and utility 
of kings and biſhops. His underſtanding in 
this point was fo depraved by the prejudices of 
his education, the flattery of priefts, and the 
affections of his heart, that he would never 
endure convertation which tended to incul- 
cate the principles of equal right in men; and 
notwithſtanding that the particularity of his 
ſituation enforced his attention to doctrines of 
this kind, he went out of the world with the 
ſame fond prejudices with which he had been 


foſtered in his nurſery, and cajoled in the ze- 


nith of his power. 
Charles was of 


a middle ſtature, his body 
ſtrong, healthy, 


and juſtly proportioned ; 


and his aſpe& melancholy, yet not unpleaſ- 


ing. His ſurviving iſſue, were three ſons 
and three daughters. He was executed in 
the 49th year of his age, and buried, by 
the appointment of the parliament, at 
Windlſor, decently, yet without pomp, 

Bo Macautay. 
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$ 81. Character of OLIVER CROMWELL®, 


Oliver Cromwell was of a robuſt make and 
conſtitution, his aſpe& manly though clown» 
iſh. His education extended no farther than 
a ſuperficial knowledge of the Latin tongue, 
but he inherited great talents, from nature 
though they were ſuch as he could not have 
exerted to advantage at any juncture than 
that of a civil war, inflamed by religious 
conteſts, His character was formed from an 
amazing eonjuncture of enthuſiaſm, hypocriſy, 
and ambition. He was poſſeſſed of courage 
and reſolution, that overlooked all dangers, 
and ſaw no difficulties. He dived into the 
characters of mankind with wonderful ſaga- 
city, whilſt he concealed his own purpoles, 
under the impenetrable ſhield. of diſſimula- 


tion. 


He reconciled the moſt atrocious crimes 
to the moſt rigid notions of religious obliga- 
tions. From the ſevereſt exerciſe of devo- 
tion, he relaxed into the moſt ridiculous and 
idle buffoonry: yet he preſerved the dignity 
and diſtance of his character, in the midſt of 
the coarſeſt familiarity. He was cruel and 
tyrannic from policy; juſt and temperate 
from inclination; . perplexed and deſpicable in 
his diſcourſe; clear and conſummate in his 
deſigns ; ridiculous in his reveries; reſpectable 
in his conduct; in a word, the ſtrangeſt com- 
pound of villainy and virtue, baſeneſs and 
magnanimity, abſurdity and good ſenſe, that 
we find on record in the annals of mankind . 

| ' Noble. 
§ $2. 


* From Noble's Memoirs of the Protectoral 
houſe of Cromwell. | | 
+ Cromwell died more than five millions in 
debt; though the parliament had left him in the 
treaſury above five hundred thouſand pounds, and 
; - 5-4 bil 
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§ 82. Character of ChaRLEs II. 


If we ſurvey the character of Charles the 
Second in the different lights which it will 
admit of, it will appear very various, and give 
riſe to different and even oppoſite ſentiments. 
When conſidered as a companion, he appears 
the moſt amiable and engaging of men; and 


indeed, in this view, his deportment muſt be 
allowed altogether unexceptionable. His love 


of raillery was ſo tempered with good - breed- 
ing, that it was never offenſive. His propen- 
bty to ſatire was ſo checked with diſcretion, 
that his friends never dreaded their becoming 
the object of it. His wit, to uſe the expreſ- 


- fon of one who knew him well, and who was 


himſelf an exquiſite judge *, could not be 
ſaid ſo much to be very refined or elevated, 
qualities apt to beget jealouſy and apprehenſion 
in company, as to be a plain, gaining, well- 
bred, recommending kind of wit. And 
though perhaps he talked more than ſtrict rules 
of behaviour might permit, men were ſo 
pleaſed with the affable communicative de- 
portment of the monarch, that they always 
went away contented both with him and with 
themſelves. This indeed is the molt ſhining 
— of the king's character, and he ſeems to 
ve been ſenſible of it; for he was fond of 
dropping the formalities of ſtate, and of re- 
lapſing every moment into the companion. 


in ſtores to the value of ſeven hundred d 


pounds. | | 
Richard, the fon of Cromwell, was proclaimed 
prorector in his room; but Richard, being of a 
very different diſpoſition to his father, reſigned his 
authority the 22d of April 1659; and ſoon after 


1 


figned his abdication in form, and retired to live 


ſeveral years after his refignation, at firſt on the 


Continent, and afterwards upon his paternal for- 
tune at home. 


* Marquis of Halifax. 
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In the duties of private life, his. conduct, 


| though not free from exception, was in the 


main laudable. He was an eaſy generous 
lover, a civil obliging huſband, a friendly 
brother, an indulgent father, and a good- 
natured maſter, The voluntary friendſhips, 
however, which this prince contracted, nay, 
even his ſenſe of gratitude, were feeble; and 
he never attached himſelf to any of his mini- 
ſters or courtiers with a very ſincere affection. 
He believed them to have no other motive for 
ſerving him but ſelf-intereſt, and he was till 
ready, in his turn, to ſacrifice them to preſent 
eafe and convenience. 

With a detail on his private character we 
muſt ſet bounds to our panegyric on Charles. 
The other parts of his conduct may admit of 
ſome apology, but can deſerve ſmall applauſe. 
He was indeed ſo much fitted for private life, 
preferably to public, that he even poſſeſſed 
order, frugality, economy in the former; 
was profuſe, thoughtleſs, negligent in the 
latter. When we conſider him as a fovereign, 
his character, though not altogether void of 
virtues, was in the main dangerous to his 
people,*and diſnonourable to himſelf. Neg- 
ligent of the intereſts of the nation, careleſs 
of its glory, averſe to its religion, jealous of 


its liberty, laviſh of its treaſure, and ſparing 


only of its blood; he expoſed it by his mea- 
ſures (though he appeared ever but in ſport) 
to the danger of a furious civil war, and even 
to the ruin and ignominy of a foreign conteſt, 
Yet may all theſe enormities, if fairly and 
candidly examined, be imputed, in a great 
meaſure, to the indolence of his temper: a 
fault, which, however unfortunate in a mo- 
narch, it is impoſſible for us to regard with 
great ſeverity, | 

It has been remarked of this king, tt 
he never faid a fooliſh thing, nor ever did a 
too far 
carried, 
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carried, ſeems to have ſome foundation in his 
character and deportment, Died Feb. 6, 
1685, aged 54. Hume. 


& 83. Another Character of ChaRLES II. 


Charles II. was in his perſon tall and ſwar- 


thy, and his countenance marked with ſtrong, 
harſh lineaments. His penetration was keen, 
his judgment clear, his underſtanding ex- 


tenſive, his converſation lively and entertain- 
ing, and he poſſeſſed the talent of wit and 


ridicule. He was eaſy of acce!s, polite, and 


affable; had he been limited to a private tation, 


he would have paſſed for the moſt agreeable 
and beſt-natured man of the age in which 


he lived. His greateſt enemies allow him to 


have been a civil huſband, an obliging lover, 
an affectionate father, and an indulgent maſ- 
ter; even as a prince, he manifeſted an aver- 
fion to cruelty and injuſtice. Yet theſe good 
qualities were more than overbalanced by his 


weakneſs and defects. He was a ſcoffer at 


religion, 'and a libertine in his morals; care- 
leſs, indolent, profuſe, abandoned to effemi- 
nate pleaſure, incapable of any noble enter- 
Prize, a ſtranger to any manly friendſhip and 
gratitude, deaf to the voice of honour, blind 


to the allurements of glory, and in a word, 
wholly deſtitute of every active virtue. Being 


himſelf unprincipled, he believed mankind 
were falſe, perfidious, and intereſted; and 


therefore practiſed diſſimulation for his own 
convenience. He was ſtrongly attached to 


the French manners, government, and mo- 
narch ; he was diſſatisfied with his own li- 
mited prerogative. The majority of his own 


ſubjects he deſpiſed or hated, as hypocrites, 


fanatics, and republicans; who had perſecut- 
ed his father and himſelf, and ſought the de- 


ſtruction of the monarchy. In theſe ſenti- 


ments, he could not be ſuppoſed to purſue 
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| the intereſt of the nation; on the contrary, 


he ſeemed to think that his own ſafety was 


incompatible with the honour and advantage 


of his people. Smollett. 


$ 284. Another Character of CHARLES II. 


Thus lived and died king Charles the Se- 
cond. He was the greateſt inſtance in hiſtory 
of the various revolutions of which any one 
man ſeemed capable. He was bred up the 
firſt twelve years of his life, with the ſplen- 
dour that became the heir of ſo great a crown. 
After that, he paſſed through eighteen years 
in great inequalities, unhappy in the war, in 
the loſs of his father, and of the crown of 
England.— While he was abroad at Paris, 
Colen, or Bruſſels, he never ſeemed to lay 
any thing to heart. He purſued all his di- 
verſions, and irregular pleaſures, in a free 
career; and ſeemed to be as ſerene under the 
loſs of a crown, as the greateſt philoſopher 
could have been. Nor did he willingly 
hearken to any of thoſe projects, with which, 
he complained often, his chancellor perſecuted 
him. That in which he ſeemed moſt con- 
cerned was, to find money for ſupporting his 
expence. And it was often ſaid, that if 
Cromwell would have compounded the matter, 
and have given him a good round penſion, 
he might have been induced to reſign his title 
to him. During his exile, he delivered him- 
ſelf ſo entirely to his pleaſures, that he became 
incapable of application. He ſpent little of 
his time in reading and ſtudy ;z and yet leſs 
in thinking. And in the ſtate his affairs 
were then in, he accuſtomed himſelf to ſay to 
every perion, and upon all occafions, that 
which he thought would pleaſe moſt : ſo that 
words or promiſes went very eaſily from him. 
And he had ſo ill an opinion of mankind, 


that he thought the great art of living and go- 


verning 


. 
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verning was, to manage all things, and all 


perſons, with a depth of craft and diſſimula- 
tion. He deſired to become abſolute, and to 


overturn both our religion and laws; yet he 


would neither run the riſque, nor give himſelf 
the trouble, which ſo great a deſign required. 
He had an appearance of gentleneſs in his 
eutward deportment; but he ſeemed to have 


No bowels nor tenderneſs in his nature; and 


cruel, 
Burnet. 


& $5. Another Character of CHARLES | + 


The character of Charles the Second, like 
the tranſactions of his reign, has afſumed 
various appearances, in proportion to the 


in the end of his life he became 


3 ænd prejudices of different writers. 


To affirm that he was a great and good king, 
would be as unjuſt as to alledge that he was 
deftitute of all virtue, and a bloody and in- 
human tyrant. The indolence of his diſpo- 
fition, and the diſſipation occaſioned by his 
pleafures, as they were at firſt the ſource of 
his misfortunes, became afterwards the ſafety 
of the nation. Had he joined the ambition of 


ower, and the perſeverance and attention of | 


his brother, to his own inſinuating and en- 


gaging addreſs, he might have ſecured his re- 


putation with writers, by enſlaving them with | 


the nation. | 
In his perſon he was tall and well made. 


His complexion was dark, the lines of his | 


of his faults as a king. His affability, his 


face ſtrong and harſh, when fingly traced: 
but when his features were comprehended 
in one view, they apperved dignified and 
even pleaſing. In the motions of his perſon 
he was eaſy, graceful, and fim. His con- 


ſtitution was ſtrong, and communicated an | 


active vigour to all his limbs. Though a 
Jover of eaſe of mind, he was fond of bodily 
exerciſe. He roſe early, he walked much, 


| 
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he mixed with the meaneſt of his ſubjects, 
and joined in their converſation, without di- 


miniſhing his own dignity, or raiſing their 
preſumption, He was acquainted with many 
perſons in the lower ſtations of life. He cap- 
tivated them with ſprightly terms of humour, 
and with a kind of good-natured wit, which 
rendered them pleaſed with themſelves. His 


guards only attended him on public occaſions. 
He took the air frequently in company with a 


ſingle friend; and though crowds followed 
him, it was more from a wiſh to attract his 
notice, than from an idle curioſity, When 
evident deſigns againſt his life were daily ex- 
hibited before the courts of juſtice, he _ 
ed not his manner of appearing in public, 
It was ſoon after the Rye-houſe plot was diſ- 
covered, he is ſaid to have been ſevere on his 
brother's character, when he exhibited a ſtrik- 
ing feature of his own. The duke returning 
from hunting with his guards, found the 
king one day in Hyde Park. He expreſſed 
his ſurpriſe how his majeſty could venture 
his perſon alone at ſuch a perilous time. 


„ James, (replied the king,) „take you 


| 


c care of yourſelf, and I am ſafe. 
„ in England will kill ME, to make YOU 
cc king.” | 

When he was oppoſed with moſt violence in 
parhament, he continued the moſt popular 
man m the kingdom. His good-breeding as 
a gentleman, overcame the'opimon conceived 


eaſy addreſs, his attention to the very preju- 
dices of his people, rendered him independent 
of all the arts of his enemies to inflame the 
vulgar. He is ſaid with reaſon to have died 
opportunely for his country. Had his life 
extended to the number of years which the 
ſtrength of bis conſtitution ſeemed to promiſe, 
the nation would have loſt all memory of their 

. liberties. 


No man 
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liberties, Had his fate placed Charles the 
Second in theſe latter times; when influence 
ſupplies the place of obvious power; when 


the crown has ceaſed to be diſtreſſed through 


the channel of its neceſſities; when the re- 


preſentatives of the people, in granting ſup- 
plies for the public ſervice, provide for them- 


ſelves; his want of ambition would have pre- 
cluded the jealouſy, and his popular qualities 


ſecured the utmoſt admiration of his ſubjects. 


His gallantry itſeff would be conſtrued into 
ſpirit, in an age where decency is only an 
improvement on vice. Macpherjon. 


§ 86. Character of James II. 


In many reſpects it muſt be owned, that 
he was a virtuous man, as well as a good 
monarch, He was frugal of the public mo- 
ney; he encouraged commerce with great at- 
ten jon; he applied himſelf. to naval affairs 
with ſucceſs; he ſupported the fleet as the 
glory and protection of England. He was 
alſo zealous for the honour of his country; 
he was capable of ſupporting its intęreſt with 
a degree of dignity in the ſcale of Europe. 


In his private life he was alm ſt irreproach- 


able; he was an indulgent parent, a tender 
huſband, a generous and ſteady friend; in his 
deportmen: he was affable, though {ately ; he 
deitowed-fayours with peculiar grace; he pre- 
vente ſolicitation by the ſuddenneſs of his 
diſp fal of places; though ſcarce any prince 


was ever ſo generally deſerted, few ever had ſo 


many private friends; thoſe who injyzed him 


mott were the firſt to implore his forgiveneſs, 


and even after they had raiſed another prince 
to the throne, they reſp:Red his perſon, and 
were anxious for his ſafety. To theſe virtues 
he added a iteadineſs of counſels, a perſeve- 
rance in his plans, and courage in his enter- 
prizes, He was honourable and fair in all 
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perſon from the prince of Orange. 


— 


the king's flight was the effect of a diſturbed 


perty. 
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his dealings; he was unjuſt to men in their 


principles, but neyer with regard to their pro- 
Though few monarchs ever offended 
a people more, he yielded to none in his love f 
his ſubjects; he even affirmed, that he quitted 
England to prevent the horrors of a civil war, 
as much as from fear of a reſtraint upon his 
| His great 
virtue was a ſtrict adherence to facts and truth 

in all he wrote and ſaid, though ſome parts 
of his conduct had rendered his ſincerity in his 
political profeſſion ſuſpe&ed by his enemies, 

Abdicated his throne 1689. = 


§ 87. Another Character of James II. 


The enemies of James did not fail to make 
the moſt of the advantages they had gained 
by their ſubtle manceuvres ; ſome ſaid, that 


conſcience, labouring under the load of ſecret 


guilt; and thoſe whoſe cenſures were more 


moderate, aſſerted, that his incurable bigotry 
had led him even to ſacrifice his erown to the 
intereſts of his prieſts; and that he choſe 
rather to depend on the precarious ſupport of 
a French force to ſubdue the refra&ory {pirit of 
hjs people, than to abide the iſſue of events 
which threatened ſuch legal limitations as - 
ſhould effectually prevent any further abuſe gf 

power. „ 
The whole tenor of the king's paſt conduct 
undoubtedly gave à countenance to inſinua- 
tions which were in themſelves ſufficiently 
plauſible to anſwer all the purpoſes for which 
they were induſtriouſly cireylated ; but when 
the following circumſtances are taken into 
conſideration, namely, that timidity is natu- 
ral to the human mind, when opprefſed with 
an uninterrupted ſeries of misfortunes ; that 
the king's life was put entirely into the hands 


of a rival, whoſe ambitious views were alto- 


gether 
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gether incompatible even with the ſhadow of 
Tegal power in his perſon ; that the means 


taken to increaſe the apprehenſions which re- 
flections of this nature muſt neceſſarily occa- 


fron, were of the moſt mortifying kind; it 


mult be acknowledged, that if the principles 
of heroic virtue might have produced conduct 
in ſome exalted individuals, yet that the ge- 


nerality of mankind would, in James's ſitua- 


tion, have ſought ſhelter in the profeſſed ge- 
neroſity of a truſted friend, from perſonal in- 
ſult, perfonal danger, and from all the har- 
— ſuſpenſe under which the mind of this 

prudent and unfortunate monarch had long 
laboured, 

The oppoſition of James's religious prin- 
ciples to thoſe of his ſubjects, his unpopular 
connections with the court of France; but, 
above all, the permanent eftabliſhment of a 
rival family on the throne of England, has 
formed in his favour ſuch an union of preju- 
dice and intereſt, as to deſtroy in the minds of 


poſterity, all that ſympathy which, on ſimilar 


occaſions, and in ſimilar misfortunes, has ſo 


wonderfully operated in favour of other prin- 
ces ; and whilſt we pay the tribute of una- 
vailing tears over the memory of Charles the 
Firſt; whilſt, with the Church of England, 
we venerate him as a martyr to the power and 
office of prelates ; whilſt we ſee, with regret, 
that he was ſtripped of his dignity and life at 
the very time v7 the chaſtening hand of af- 
fliction had, in a great meaſure, corrected the 
errors of a faulty education; the irreſiſt ible 
power of truth muſt oblige us to confeſs, that 
the adherence to religious principle, which 
coſt the father his life, deprived the ſon of his 
dominions; that the enormous abuſes of 
power with which both ſovereigns are accuſ- 
ed, owed their origin to the ſame ſource; the 


errors ariſing from a bad education, aggra- 
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vated and extended by the impious flattery of 
deſigning prieſts; we ſhall alſo be obliged to 
confeſs, that the parliament itiblf, by an un- 
precedented ſervility, helped to confirm James 
in the exalted idea he had entertained of the 
royal office, and that the doctrines of an ab- 
ſolute and unconditional ſubmiſſion on the 
part of ſubjects, which, in the reign of his 
father, was, in a great meaſure, confined to 
the precepts of a Laud, a Sibthorpe, and a 
Maynwaring, were now taught as the avow- 
ed doctrines of the Church of England, were 


'acknowledged by the two Univerſities, and 


implicitly avowed: by a large majority of the 
nation ; ſo great, indeed, was the change in 
the temper, manners, and opinions of the peo- 
ple, from the commencement of the reign of 
Charles the Firſt to the commencement of the 
reign of his ſon James, that at this ſhameful 
period the people gloried in having laid all 
their privileges at the foot of the throne, and 
execrated every generous principle of free- 
dom, as ariſing from a ſpirit totally incom- 
patible with the peace of ſociety, and alto- 
gether repugnant to the doctrines of Chriſ- 
tianity. 

This was the ſituation of affairs at the ac- 
ceſſion of the unfortunate James; and had he 
been equally unprincipled as his brother; the 
deceaſed king; had he profeſſed himſelf a 
Proteſtant, whilſt he was in his heart a Papiſt; 
had he not regarded it as his duty to ufe his 
omnipotent power for the reſtoring to ſome 
parts of its ancient dignity a Church which 


he regarded as the only true Church of 


Chriſt ; or had he, inſtead of attacking the 
prerogative of the prelacy, ſuffered them to 
ſhare the regal deſpotiſm which they had fixed 
on the baſis of conſcience, the moſt flagrant 
abuſes of civil power would never have been 
called in judgment againſt him, and par- 

liament - 
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liament themſelves would have lent their con- 


ſtitutional authority to have riveted the chains 


of the empire in ſuch a manner as ſhould have 
put it out of the power of the mot detec- 
mined votaries of freedom to have re- eſta- 
bliſned the government on its ancient founda- 


tion. From this immediate evil England 


owes its deliverance to the bigoted ſincerity 


of James; a circumſtance which ought, in 


ſome meaſure, to conciliate our affections to 
the memory of the ſufferer, and induce us 
to treat thoſe errors with lenity, which have 
led to the enjoyment of privileges which can 
never be entirely loſt, but by a general cor- 
ruption of principle and depravity of man- 
ners. | 

It was ſaid by the witty duke of Bucking- 
ham, „ that Charles the Second might do 


c well if he would, and that James would do 


« well if he could;”” an obſervation which 
ſays little for the underſtanding of James, 


but a great deal for his heart; and, with all 


the blemiſhes with which his public cha- 
rafter is ſtained, he was not deficient in ſeve- 
ral qualities neceſſary to compoſe a good fove - 
reign, His induſtry and buſineſs were exem- 
plary, he was frugal of the public money, he 


| cheriſhed and extended the maritime power of 
the empire, and his encouragement of trade 


was attended with ſuch ſucceſs, that, accord- 


ing to the obſervation of the impartial hiſtorian 


Ralph, as the frugality of his adminiſtration 


helped to increaſe the number of malcontents, 
ſo his extreme attention to trade was not leſs . 


alarming to the whole body of the Dutch, 
than his reſolution not to ruſh into a war 
with France was mortifying to their ſtadt- 
holder, = 

In domeſtic life, the character of James, 
though not irreproachable, was comparatively 
good, It is true, he was in a great mea- 
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| ſure tainted with that licentiouſmeſs. of man- 
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ners, which at this time pervaded the whole 
ſociety, and which reigned triumphant within 
the circle of the court; but he was never car. 
ried into any exceſſes which trenched deeply 
on the duties of ſocial life; and if the quali- 

ties of his heart were only to be judged by his 
different conduct in the different characters of 

huſband, father, maſter, and friend, he might 
be pronounced a man of very amiable diſpo- 
fition. But thoſe who know not how to == 

give injuries, and can never pardon the er- 
rors, the infirmities, the vices, or even the 
virtues of their fellow- creatures, when in any 
reſpect they affect perſonal intereſt or inclina- 
tion, will aim againſt them the ſenſibility 
of every humane mind, and can never expe 
from others that juſtice and commiſeration 
which themſelves have never exerciſed : but 
whilſt we execrate that rancorous cruelty with 
which James, in the ſhort hour of triumph, 
perſecuted all thoſe who endeavoured to 
thwart his ambitious hopes, it is but juſtice 
to obſerve, that the rank vices of pride, ma- 
lice, and revenge, which blacken his condu& 

whilit he figured in the ſtation of preſumptive 


heir to the crown, and afterwards in the 


character of ſovereign, on the ſucceſsful 
quelling of the Monmouth rebellion, were 


thoroughly corrected by the chaſtiſing hand of 


affliction: that the whole period of his life, 
from his return to Ireland to the day of his 
death, was ſpent in the exerciſe of the firſt 
Chriſtian virtues, patience, fortitude, humi- 
lity, and reſignation, Bretonneau, his bio- 
grapher, records, that he always ſpoke with 
an extreme moderation of the individuals who 
had acted the moſt ſucceſsfully in his diſ- 
favour; that he reproved thoſe who men- 
tioned their conduct with ſeverity ; that he 
read, even with a ſtoical apathy, the bittereſt 
. writings 
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writings which were publiſhed againſt him ; 


that he regarded the Joſs of empire as a ne- 


ceſſary correction of the mifdemeanors of his 
life, and even rebuked thoſe who expreſſed 


any concern for the iſſue of events, which 
he reſpected as ordinations of the divine 


will. 

According to the ſame biographer, James 
was exact in his devotion, moderate even 
to abſtinence in his life ; full of ſentiments of 
the higheſt contrition for paſt offences ; and, 
according to. the diſcipline of the Romith 
church, was very ſevere in the auſterities 
which he inflicted on his perſon, As this 
prince juſtly regarded himſelf as a martyr to 
the Catholic faith, as his warmeſt friends 


were all of this perſuaſion, as his converſa- 


tion in his retirement at St. Germains was 
entirely, in a great meaſure, confined to 
prieſts and devotees, it is natural that this 
tupcrſtition ſhould increaſe with the increaſe 
of religious ſentiment; and as he had made 
uſe of his power and authority, whilft in 


England, to enlarge the number of proſe- 
lytes in popery, ſo, in a private ſtation, he 


Jaboured inceffantly, by prayer, exhertation, 
and example, to confirm the piety of his 
Popiſh adherents, and to effect a reformation 


in thoſe who {till continued firm to the doc- 


trines of the church of England. He viſited 
the monks of La Trappe once a year, the 


ſevereſt order of religioniſts in France; and 


his conformity to the diſcipline of the con- 
vent was fo ftri& and exact, that he im- 


preſſed thoſe devotees with ſentiments of admi- 
ration at his piety, humility, and conſtancy, 


Thus having ſpent twelve years with a 

higher degree of peace and tranquillity than 

he had ever experienced in the moſt trum- 

phant part of his life, he was ſeized with 
x x | EY 
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| a palſy in September 1701, and after hav- 
ing languiſhed fifteen days, died in the fixty- 
eighth year of his age, having filled up 
the interval between his firſt feizure and final 
exit with the whole train of religious exer- 


cifes enjoined on ſimilar occafions by the 


church of Rome, with ſolemn and repeated 


profeſſions of his faith, and earneſt exhor- 


tation to his. two children, the youngeſt. of 
whom was born in the ſecond year of his 
extle; to keep ſtedfaſt to the religion in which 
they had been educated. Theſe precepts and 
commands have acted with a force fuperior 
to all the temptations of a crown, and have 
been adhered to with a firmnefs which obliges 
an hiſtorian to acknowledge the ſuperiority 
which James's deſcendants, in the nice points 
of honour and conſcience, have gained over 
the character of Henry the Fourth, who, 
at the period when he was Jooked up to 
as the great hero of the Proteſtant cauſe, 
made no ſcruple to accept a crown on the diſ- 
graceful terms of abjuring the principles of 
the Reformation, and embracing the prin- 
ciples of a religion, which, from his early 
infancy, he had been taught to regard as 
idolatrous and profane. ; | 
The dominion of error over the minds 
of the generality of mankind is irreſiſtible, 
James, to the laſt hour of his life, con- 
tinued as great a bigot to his political as 
his religious errors: he could not help confi- 
dering the ſtrength and power of the crown as 
a circumſtance neceſſary to the preſervation 
4 in a letter 
of advice which he wrote to his ſon, whilſt he 
conjures him'to' pay a religious obſervance to 
all the duties of a good fovereign, he cautions 
him againſt ſuffering any entrenchment on 
the royal prerogative. Among ſeveral heads, 
| containing 


do eſtabliſh. 
8 88, Character of WILLIAM III. 


when his deportment was free, ſpirited, and 
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containing excellent inſtructions on the art of | 
reigning happily. and juftly, he warns the 
young prince never to diſquiet his ſubjects 
in their property or their religion; and, what 
is remarkable, to his laſt breath he perſiſted 
in aſſerting, that he never attempted to ſub- 
vert the laws, or procure more than a to- 
leration and equality of privilege to his Ca- 
tholic ſubjects. As there is great reaſon to 
believe this aſſertion to be true, it ſhews, that 
the deluſion was incurable under which the 
king laboured, by the truſt he had put in 
the knaviſh doctrines of lawyers and prieſts; 
and that neither himſelf, nor his Proteſtant 
abettors, - could fathom the conſequences of 
that enlarged toleration which he endeavoured 


Macaulay. 


William III. was in his perfon of the 
middle itature, a thin body, and delicate con- 
ſtitution, ſubject to an aſthma and continual 
cough from his infancy. He had an aqui- 
line noſe, ſparkling eyes, a large forehead, 
and a grave ſolemn aſpect. He was very 
ſparing of ſpeech ;z his converſation was dry, 
and his manner diſguſting, except in battle, 


animating. In courage, fortitude, and equa- 
nimity, he rivalled the moſt eminent warriors 
of antiquity ; and his natural ſagacity made 
amends for the defects of his education, 
which had not been properly ſuperintended. 
He was religious, temperate, generally juſt 
and ſincere, a ſtranger to violent tranſports of 
h, and might have paſſed for one of the 
ſt princes of the age in which he lived, had 
he never aſcended the throne of Great Bri- 
tain. But the diſtinguiſhing criterion of his 
character was ambition; to this he ſacrificed 
me punctilios of honour and decorum, in de. 
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poſing his own father-in-law and uncle; and 
this he gratified at the expence of the nation 
that raiſed him to ſovereign authority. He 


| aſpired to the honour of acting as umpire in 


all the conteſts of Europe; and the ſecond 
object of his attention was, the proſperity 
of that country to which he owed his birth 
and extraction. Whether he really thought 
the intereſts of the Continent and Great Bri- 
tain were inſeparable, or ſought only to drag 
England into the confederacy as a convenient 
ally; certain it is, he involved theſe king- 
doms in foreign connections, which, in al 
probability, will be productive of their ruin. 
In order to eftabliſh this favourite point, 
he ſcrupled not to employ all the engines 
of corruption, by which means the morals of 
the nation were totally debauched. He pro- 
cured a parliamentary ſanction for a ſtanding 
army, which now ſeems to be interwoven 
in the conſtitution. He introduced the per- 
nicious practice of borrowing upon remote 
funds; an expedient that neceſſarily hatched 
a brood of uſurers, brokers, and ftock-job- 
bers, to prey upon the vitals of their country. 
He entailed upon the nation a growing debt, 
and a ſyſtem of politics big with miſery, 
deſpair, and deſtruction. To ſum up his 
character in 2 few words, William was a 
fataliſt in religion, indefatigable in war, en- 
terprifing in politics, dead to all the warm 
and generous emotions of the human heart, 
a cold relation, an indifferent ' huſband, a 
diſagreeable man, an ungracious prince, and 
an imperious ſovereign, _ 

Died March Sth, 1701, aged 52, having 
reigned 13 years. S Smollett. 
§ 89. Another Character of WilLLiam III. 

William the Third, king of Great Britain 
and Ireland, was in his perſon of middle 1 
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ill-ſhaped in his limbs, ſomewhat round in 
his ſhoulders, light brown in the colour of his 
hair, and in his complexion. The lines of 
his face were hard, and his noſe was aquiline 
but a good and penetrating eye threw a kind 
of light on his countenance, which tempered 
its ſeverity, and rendered, his harſh features, 
in ſome meaſure, agreeable. Though his 
conſtitution was weak, delicate, and infirm, 
he loved the manly exerciſes of the field; and 
often indulged himſelf in the pleaſures, and 
even ſometimes in the exceſſes, of the table. 
In his private character he was frequently 
harſh, paſſionate, and ſevere, with regard 
to trifles ; but when the ſubject roſe equal to 
his mind, and in the tumult of battle, he was 
dignified, cool, and ſerene. Though he was 
apt to form bad impreſſions, which were not 
eaſily removed, he was neither vindictive in 
his diſpoſition, nor obſtinate in his reſent- 
ment. Neglected in his education, and, per- 
haps, deſtitute by nature of an elegance of 
mind, he had no taſte ior literature, none for 
the ſciences, none for the beautiful arts. He 
paid no attention to muſic, he underſtood no 
poetry ; he diſregarded learning; he encou- 
raged no men of letters, no painters, no ar- 
tiſts of any kind. In fortification and the 
mathematics he had a conſiderable degree of 
knowledge. Though unſucceſsful in the 
field, he underſtood military operations by 
land ; but he neither poſſeſſed nor pretended 
to any {kill in maritime affairs. | 
In the diſtributions of favours he was cold 
and injudiciouss In the puniſhment cf 
crimes, often toe eaſy, and ſometimes too ſe- 
vere, He was parſimonious where he ſhould 
have been liberal; where he ought to be ſpar- 
ing, frequently profuſe. In Ris temper he 
was filent and reſerved, in his addreſs un- 
graceful z and though not deſtitute of diſſi- 
mulation, and qualified for intrigue, leſs apt 
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to conceal his paſſions than his deſigns: 
theſe defects, rather than vices of the mind, 
combining with an indifference about hu- 
mouring mankind through their ruling paſ- 
ſions, rendered him extremely unfit for gain- 
ing the affections of the Engliſh nation. His 
reign, therefore, was crowded with mortifica- 
tions of various kinds; the diſcontented par. 
ties among his ſubjects found no difficulty in 
eſtranging the minds of the people from a 
prince poſſeſſed of few talents to make him 
popular, He was truſted, perhaps, leſs than 
he deſerved, by the moſt obſequious of his 
parliaments ; but it ſeems, upon the whole, 
apparent, that the nation adhered to his go- 
vernment more from a fear of the return of his 
predeceſſor, than from any attachment to his 
own perſon, or reſpect for his right to the 
throne, Macpherſon. 


$ 90. Character of Mary, Queen Conſort 
of WILLIAM III. 


Mary was in her perſon tall and well pro- 
portioned, with an oval viſage, lively eyes, 
agreeable features, a mild aſpect, and an air 
of dignity. Her apprehenſion was clear, her 
memory tenacious, and her judgment ſolid.. 
She was a zealous Proteſtant, ſcrupulouſly 
exact in all the duties of devotion, of an even 
temper, of a calm and mild converſation z ſhe 
was ruffled by no paſſion, and ſeems to have 
been a ſtranger to the emotions of natural af- 
tection, for ſhe aſcended the throne from 
which her father had been depoſed, and 
treated her ſiſter as an alien to her blood. In 
a word, Mary ſeems to have imbibed the cold 
diſpoſition and apathy of her huſband, and to 
have centered all her ambition in deſerving 
the epithet of an humble and obedient wife. 

| Smollett. 
Died 28th December, 1694, aged 33. 
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891. Character of ANNE, 


The queen continued to doſe in a lethargic 
infenfibility, with very ſhort intervals, till the 
firit day of Auguſt in the morning, when ſhe 
expired, in the fiftieth year of her age, and in 
the thirteenth of her reign. Anne Stuart, 
queen of Great Britain, was in her perſon of 
the middle ſize, well proportioned ; her hair 
was of dark brown colour, her complexion 
ruddy, her features were regular, her counte- 
nance was rather round than oval, and her aſ- 
pe& more comely than majeſtic ; her voice 
was clear and melodious, and her preſence en- 
gaging; her capacity was naturally good, 
but not much cultivated by learning ; nor 
did ſhe exhibit any marks of extraordinary 
genius, or perſonal ambition: ſhe was cer- 


tainly deficient in that vigour of mind by 


which a prince ought to preſerve her inde- 
pendence, and avoid. the ſnares and fetters of 
{ycophants and favourites; but, whatever 
her weakneſs in this particular might have 
been, the . virtues of her heart were never 
called in queſtion; ſhe was a pattern of con- 


jugal affeftion and fidelity, a tender mother, | 


a warm friend, an jiadulgent miſtreſs, a mu- 
nificent patron, a mild and merciful princeſs ; 
during whoſe reign no blood was ſhed for 
treaſon. She was zealouſly attached to the 
Church of England, from conviction rather 
than from prepoſſeſſion; unaffectedly pious, 
juſt, charitable, and compaſſionate. She felt 
a mother's fondneſs for her people, by whom 
ſhe was univerſally beloved with a warmth of 
affection which even the prejudice of party 
could not ahate. In a word, if ſhe was not 
the greateſt, ſhe was certainly one of the beſt 
and moſt unblemiſhed ſovereigns that ever ſat 
upon the throne of England, and well deſerved 
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the expreſſive, though ſimple epithet of, the 
«© good queen Anne,” Suanollett. 


dhe died in 1714. 


99 Another Character AN N E. 
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Thus died Anne Stuart, queen of Great 
Britain, and one of the beſt and greateſt mo- 


narchs that ever filled that throne, What 


was moſt remarkable, was a clear harmonious 
voice, always admired in her graceful deli- 
very of her ſpeeches to parliament, inſomuch 
that it uſed to be a common ſaying in the 
mouth of every one, „ that her very ſpeech 
was muſic.” Good-nature, the true charac- 
teriſtic of the Stuarts, predominated in her 
temper, which was a compound of bene- 
volence, generoſity, indolence, and timidity, 


but not without a due ſenſibility of any flight 


which ſhe thought was offered to her perſon 


or her dignity ; to theſe all her actions, both 


as a monarch and as a woman, may be 
aſcribed ;. theſe were the ſources both of her 


virtues and her failings; her greateſt bleſſing 


upon earth was that entire union of affec- 


tions and inclinations between her and her 


royal conſort z which made them a perfect 
pattern of coniugal love. She was a fond 
and tender mother, an eaſy and indulgent 


| miſtreſs, and a moſt gracious ſovereign z- but 


ſhe had more than once reaſon to repent hex 
giving up her heart, and truſting her ſecrets 
without reſerve to her favourites. She re- 
tained to the laſt the principle of that true re- 
ligion which ſhe had imbibed early; being 


devout without affectation, and charitable 


without oftentation, She had a great res 
verence for clergymen eminent for learnin 

and good lives, and was particularly benefi- 
cent to the poorer ſort of them, of which 
ſhe 51 an evidence which bears her game, 
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and will perpetuate both that and her bounty 
to all ſucceeding generations. 
| Chamberlaine. 


Y 93. Anotber Character of ANNE. 


Thus died Anne Stuart, queen of Great 


Britain and Ireland, in the fiftieth year of her 
age, and thirteenth of her reign. In her per- 
ſon ſhe was of a middle ſtature, and, be- 
fore ſhe bore children, well made. Her hair 
was dark, her complexion ſanguine, her fea- 


tures ſtrong, but not irregular, her whole 


countenance more dignified than agreeable. 
In the*accompliſhments of the mind, as a wo- 
man, ſhe was not deficient ; ſhe underſtood 
muſic; ſhe loved painting; ſhe had even. 
fome taſte for A2 of genius; ſhe was 
always generous, ſometimes liberal, but never 
profuſe, Like the reſt of the family, ſhe was 
good- natured to a degree of weakneſs ; indo- 
ent in her diſpoſition, timid by nature, de- 
voted to the company of her favourites, eaſily 
Jed. She poſſeſſed all the virtues of her fa- 
wer, except political courage; ſhe was ſub- 
ject to all his weaknelles, except enthuſiaſm 
in religion; ſhe was jealous of her authority, 
and ſullenly irreconcilable towards thoſe who 
treated either herſelf or prerogative with diſre- 
ſpect; but, like him alſo, ſhe was much bet- 
ter qualified to diſcharge the duties of a pri- 
vate life than to act the part of a ſovereign. 
As a friend, a mother, a wiſe, ſhe deſerved 
praiſe. Her conduct as a daughter 
could fcarcely be exceeded by a virtue much 
ſuperior to all theſe. Upon the whole, though 
Her reign was crowded with great events, 
ſhe cannot, with any juſtice, be called a great 
princeſs. Subject to terror, beyond the con- 
ſtitutional timidity of her ſex, ſhe was altoge- 
ther incapable of | deciſive counſels, and no- 
thing but her irreſiſtible popularity could have 
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ſupported her authority amidſt the ferment 
of thoſe diſtracted times. Macpherſon. 


 SCOFS. 


To "I the charms of beauty, and the ut- 
moſt elegance of external form, Mary added 
thoſe accompliſhments which render their im- 

reſſion irreſiſtible. Polite, affable, inſinuat- 
ing, ſprightly, and capable of ſpeaking and 
of writing with equal eaſe and dignity. Sud- 
den, however, and violent in all her attach- 


ments; becauſe her heart was warm and un- 


ſufpicious. Impatient of contradiction, be- 
cauſe ſhe had been accuſtomed from her in- 
fancy to be treated as a queen. No ftranger, 
on ſome occaſions, to diſſimulation; which, 
in that perfidious court where ſhe received 


her education, was reckoned among the ne- 


ceſſary arts of government, Not inſenſible to 
flattery, or unconſcious of that pleaſure, with 
which almoſt every woman beholds the influ- 
ence of her own beauty. Formed with the 
qualities that we love, not with the talents 
that we admire; fhe was an agreeable wo- 
man rather than an illuſtrious queen. The 


vivacity of her ſpirit, not ſufficiently tempered 


with found judgment, and the warmth of her 
heart, which was not at all times under the 
reſtraint of diſcretion, betrayed her both into 
errors and into crimes. To ſay that ſhe was 
always unfortunate, will not account for that 
long and almoſt uninterrupted ſucceſſion of 
calamities which befel her ; we muſt likewiſe 
add, that ſhe was often imprudent. Her paſ- 
hon for Darnly was raſh, youthful, and ex- 
ceſſive. And though the ſudden tranſition to 
the opp»lite extreme was the natural effect of 
her ill-requited love, and of his ingratitude, 
inſolence, and brutality ; yet neither theſe, 
nor Bothwell's artful addreſs and important 
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ſervices, can juſtify her attachments to that 
nobleman. Even the manners of the age, 
licentious as they were, are no apology for 
this unhappy paſſion; nor can they induce 
us to look on that tragical and infamous 
ſcene, which followed upon it, with leſs ab- 
horrence. Humanity will draw a veil over 
this part of her character, which it cannot ap- 
prove, and may, perhaps, prompt ſome to 
impute her actions to her ſituation, more than 


to her diſpoſition ; and to lament the unhap- 


pineſs of the former, rather than accuſe the 
perverſeneſs of the latter. Mary's ſufferings 
exceed, both in degree and in duration, thoſe 
tragical diſtreſſes which fancy has feigned 
to excite ſorrow and commiſeration; and 
while we ſurvey them, we are apt altogether 


to forget her frailties, we think of her taults 


with leſs indignation, and approve of our 
tears, as if they were ſhed for, a perſon 
who had attained much nearer to pure vir- 
tue. | | 

With regard to the queen's perſon, a cir- 
cumſtance not to be omitted in writing the 
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| hiſtory of a female reign, all contemporary 


authors agree in aſcribing to Mary the utmoſt 
beauty of countenance and elegance of ſhape 
of which the human form is capable, Her 
hair was black, though, according to the 
faſhion of that age, ſhe frequently wore bor- 
rowed locks, and of different colours. Her 
eyes were a dark grey, her complexion was 
exquiſitely fine, and her hands and arms 
remarkably delicate, both as to ſhape and co- 


lour. Her ſtature was of a height that roſe _ 


to the majeſtic. She danced, ſhe walked, and 
rode with equal grace. Her taſte for muſic 
was juſt, and ſhe both ſung and played upon 
the lute with uncommon ſkill. Towards the 
end of her life ſhe began to grow fat ; and her 
long confinement, and the coldneſs of the 
houſes in which ſhe was impriſoned, brought 
on a rheumatiſm which deprived her of the 
uſe of her limbs. No man, fays Brantome, 
ever beheld her perſon withoutadmiration and 
love, or will read her hiſtory without ſor- 
row. 
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BOOK IV. NARRATIVES, DIALOGUES, &e. 
With ether HUMOROUS, FACE TIOus, and ENTERTAIN- 


ING PIECES; 
And with SPECIMENS of NATURAL HIST 


| 
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§ 1. The Story of LE Fevae. 


T was ſome time in the ſummer of that 
year in which Dendermond was taken by 
the allies, which was about ſeven years be- 
fore my father came into the country,—and 
about as many after the time that my uncle 
'Toby and Trim had privately decamped from 
my father's houſe in town, in order to lay 
ſome of the fineſt ſieges to ſome of the fineſt 
fortified cities in Europe—When my uncle 
Toby was one evening getting his ſupper, 
with Trim fitting behind him at a ſmall ſide- 
board ;— The landlord of a little inn in the 
village came into the parlour with an empty 
phial in his hand to beg a glaſs or two of 
lack ; tis for a poor gentleman,—I think, of 
the army, ſaid the landlord, who has been 
taken ill at my houſe four days ago, and has 
never held up his head ſince, or had a deſire 
to taſte any thing till juſt now, that he has a 
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fancy for à glaſs of ſack and a thin toaſt.—T 
think, ſays he, taking his hand from his fore- 
head, it would comfort me.— 15 

If I could neither beg, borrow, nor 
buy ſuch a thing, —added the landlord, I 

would almolt ſteal it for the poor gentleman, 
he is fo ill. I hope in God he will (till 
mend, continued hee are all of us concern- 


ed for him. . 


Thou art a good-natured ſoul, I will anſwer 
for thee, cried my uncle Toby; and thon 
ſhalt drink the poor gentleman's health in a 
glaſs os ſack thyſelf, —and take a couple of 
bottles, with my fervice, and tell. him he is 
heartily welcome to them, and to a dozen more, 
it they will do him good. 

Though I am perſuaded, ſaid my uncle 
Toby, as the landlord ſhut the door, he is a 
very compaſſionate fellow— Trim,—yet I can- 
not help entertaining an high opinion of his 
gueſt too; there muſt be ſomething more than 


er eee 


uncle Toby the corporal made his bow. 
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common in him, that in ſo ſhort a time ſhould 


win ſo much upon the affections of his hoſt 3 


And of his whole family, added the 
corporal, for they are all concerned for him. 
Step after him, ſaid my uncle Toby, — 
do Trim,—and aſk if he knows his name. 
; I have quite forgot it, truly, ſaid the 
landlord, coming back into the parlour with 
the corporal,—but I can aſk his ſon again: 
—— Has he a ſon with him then? ſaid m 
uncle Toby. A boy, replied the landlord, 
of about eleven or twelve years of age ;—but 
the poor creature has taſted almoſt as little as 
his father; he does nothing but mourn and 
Jament for him night and day ;—he has not 
ſtirred from the bed-fide theſe two days, 
My uncle Toby laid down his knife and 
fork, and thruſt his plate from before him, as 


the landlord gave him the account; and 


Trim, without being ordered, took away with- 
out ſaying one word, and in a few minutes 


after brought him his pipe and tobacco. 


—— Stay in the room a little, ſays my uncle 
Toby. 3 
Trim! —ſaid my uncle Toby, after he had 


lighted his pipe, and ſmoked about a dozen 


whiffs Trim came in front of his maſter, and 
made his bow ;—my uncle Toby ſmoked on, 
and ſaid no more. Corporal! ſaid my 


My uncle Toby proceeded no farther, but 
finiſhed his pipe. 


Trim! ſaid my uncle Toby, I have a project 


in my head, as it is a bad night, of wrapping 


myleif up warm in my roquelaure, and pay- 
ing a viſit to this poor gentleman.—Y our 
honours roquelaure, replied the corporal, has 


not once been had on, ſince the night before 


your honour received your wound, when we 
mounted guard in the trenches before the gate 
6} St. Nicholas; —and beſides, it is ſo cold 
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and rainy a night, that what with the roque- 
laure, and what with the weather, twill be 
enough to give your honour your death, and 
bring on your honour's torment in your groin. 
Il fear fo, rephed my uncle Toby; but I am 
not at reſt in my mind, Trim, ſince the ac- 
count the landlord has given me.—-I wiſh I 
had not known ſo much of this aifair,—added 
my uncle Toby, —or that I had known more 
of it: How ſhall we manage it? Leave it, 2n't 
pleaſe your honour, to me, quoth the corporal ; 
—T'l take my hat and ſtick, and go to the 
houſe and reconnoitre, and a& accordingly 
and I will bring your honour a full account 
in an hour, —Thou ſhalt go, Trim, faid my 
uncle Toby, and here's a ſhilling for thee to 
drink with his ſeryant—T ſhall get it all out of 
him, ſaid the corporal, ſhutting the door. 
My uncle Toby filled his ſecond pipe ; and 


had it not been that he now and then wander- 
ed from the point, with conſidering whether it 


was not full as well to have the curtain of the 


tennaile a ftraight line, as a crooked. one,—he 


might be ſaid to have thought of nothing elſe 
but poor Le Fevre and his 
he ſmoked it. „ 

It was not till my uncle Toby had knocked, 
the aſhes out of his third pipe, that corporal 
Trim returned from the inn, and gave him 
the following account. | 


I deſpaired at fizſt, ſaid the corporal, of 


being able to bring back your honour any kind 


of intelligence concerning the poor ſick heu- 
tenant—Ts he in the army then? ſaid my 
uncle Toby—He is, ſaid the corporal—And 
in what regiment? ſaid my uncle Toby— 
[ll tell your honour, replied the corporal, 
every thing ſtraight forwards, as I learnt it.— 


Then, Trim, I'II fill another pipe, ſaid my 


uncle Toby, and not interrupt thee till thou 
haſt done; fo fit down at thy eaſe, Trim, in 
M 3 IM the 
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the window-ſeat, and begin thy ſtory again. 
The corporal made his old bow, which gene- 
rally ſpoke, as plain as a bow could ſpeak it 
% Your honour is good: — And having 
done that, he ſat down, as he was ordered,— 
and began the ſtory to my uncle Toby over 
again in pretty near the ſame words, 1 
I deſpuired at firſt, ſaid the corporal, of 
being able to bring back any intelligence to 
your honour about the lieutenant and his ſon ; 
for when I aſked where his ſervant was, from 
whom I made myſelf ſure of knowing every 


thing which was proper to be aſked— That's 


a right diſtinction, Trim, ſaid my uncle Toby 
I was anſwered, an' pleaſe your honour, 
that he had no ſervant with him ;—that he had 


come to the inn with hired horſes, which, 
upon finding himſelf unable to proceed, (to 


Join, I ſuppoſe, the regiment) he had diſmiſſed 
the morning after he came.—If I get better, 

my dear, ſaid he, as he gave his purſe to his 
ſon to pay the man,—we can hire horſes from 
hence.—But alas! the poor gentleman will 
never get from hence, ſaid the landlady to me, 
—for Þ heard the death-watch all night long; 
and when he dies, the youth, his ſon, will 
certainly die with him; for he is broken- 
hearted already. 6-5 

I was hearing this account, continued the 
corporal, when the youth came into the kit- 
chen, to order the thin toaſt the landlord ſpoke 
of ;—but I will do it for my father myſelf, 
faid the youth. —Pray let me fave you the 
trouble, young gentleman, ſaid I, taking up 
a fork for the purpoſe, and offering him 
my chair to fit down upon by the fire, whilſt I 
did it, —T believe, ſir, Haid he, very modeſtly, I 
can pleaſe him beſt myſelf.— J am ſure, ſaid I, 
his honour will not like the toaſt the worſe for 
being toaſted by an old ſoldier.— The youth 
tock hold of my hand, and inſtantly burſt 
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into tears, — Poor youth! ſaid my uncle 
Toby,—he has been bred up from an infant 
in the army, and the name of a ſoldier, Trim, 
ſounded in his ears like the name of a friend; 
I with J had him here, 


I never, in the longeſt march, ſaid the 
corporal, had fo great a mind to my dinner, 
as I had to cry with him for company :— 
What could be the matter with me, an' pleaſe 
your honour ? Nothing in the world, Trim, 
{aid my uncle Toby, blowing his noſe, —but _ 
that thou art a good-natured fellow. | 
When I gave him the toaſt, continued the 
corporal, I thought it was proper to tell him 
I was Captain Shandy's ſervant, and that your 
honour (though a 3 was extremel 
concerned for his father; —and that if there 
was any thing in your houſe or cellar - (and 
thou might'ſt have added my purſe too, ſaid 
my uncle Toby) he was heartily welcome to it: 
— he made a very low bow, (which was meant 
to your honour) but no anſwer, —for his heart 


was full—ſo he went up ſtairs with the toaſt: 


Il warrant you, my dear, ſaid I, as I opened 
the kitchen-door, your father . will be well 
again, Mr. Yorick's curate was ſmoking a 
pipe by the kitchen fire—but ſaid not a word 
good or bad to comfort the youth. I 
thought it was wrong, added the corporal ——- 
I think fo too, faid my uncle Toby. | 

When the lieutenant had taken his glaſs of 
ſack and toaſt, he felt himſelf a little revived, 
and ſent down into the kitchen, to let me 
know, that in absut ten minutes he ſhould be 
glad if I would ſtep up ſtairs.— I believe, ſaid 
the landlord, he is going to ſay his prayers, — 
for there was a book laid upon the chair by 
his bed- ide; and as I ſhut the door J ſaw his 
{on take up a cuſhion. — 1 85 : 

I thought, ſaid the curate, that you gentle- 
men of the army, Mr, Trim, never faid your. 

„„ Prayers 
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not with all his fuſs and hypocriſy.- 
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J heard the poor gentleman 
ſay his prayers laſt night, ſaid the landlady, 
very devoutly, and with my own ears, or I 
could not have believed it. Are you ſure of 


it? replied the curate : — A. ſoldier, an' 


pleaſe your reverence, {aid I, prays as often 


{of his own accord) as a parſon ;z—and when 
he is fighting for his king, and for his own life, 


and for his honour too, he has the moſt reaſon 
to pray to God of any one in the whole world. 
— Twas well ſaid of thee, Trim, {aid my 


uncle Toby. — But when a ſoldier, ſaid I, an' 


pleaſe your reverence, has been ſtanding for 
twelve hours together in the trenches, up to 


his knees in cold water, —or engaged, ſaid I, 


for months together in long and dangerous 
marches ;—harraſled, perhaps, in his rear to- 
day; — harraſhng others to-morrow : — de- 


tached here; - countermanded there ;—reſting 


this night upon his arms z— beat up in his 
ſhirt the next; —benumbed in his joints ;— 
perhaps without ftraw in his tent to kneel on; 
—he muſt ſay his prayers how and when he 
can. -I believe, ſaid I,—for I was piqued, 


Jquoth the corporal, for the reputation of the 
army, —I believe, an't pleaſe your reverence, 


faid I, that when a ſoldier gets time to pray, 
—he prays as heartily as a parfon—though 
| Thou 
ſnould'ſt not have ſaid that, Trim, ſaid my 
uncle Toby, — for God only knows who 1s a 
hypocrite, and who is not: — At the great and 
general review of us all, corporal, at the day 


of judgment, (and not till then) —it will be 
ſeen who has done their duties ix this world, 


and who has not; and we ſhall be advanc- 


ed, Trim, accordingly.—TI hope we ſhall, ſaid 
Trim. 


It is in the Scripture, ſaid my 
uncle Toby; and I will ſhew it thee to-mor- 
row :—In the mean time, we may depend 
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Toby, that God Almighty is ſo good and 
juſt a governor of the — 26 that if we have 
but done our duties in it, —it will never be 
enquired into, whether we have done them 
in a red coat or a black one;—TI hope not, 
ſaid the corporal.— But go on, Trim, ſaid my 
uncle Toby, with thy ſtory. ; 
When I went up, continued the corporal, 
into the lieutenant's room, which I did not do 
till the expiration of the ten minutes, —he 
was lying in his bed with his head raiſed upon 
his hand, with his elbow upon the pillow, and 
a clean white cambric handkerchief beſide it: 
—'The youth was juſt ſtooping down to take 
up the cuſhion, upon which I ſuppoſe he had 
been kneeling—the book was laid upon the 
bed, —and as he roſe, in taking up the cuſhion 
with one hand, he reached out his other to 
take it away at the ſame time. Let it re- 


main there, my dear, ſaid the lieutenant. 


He did not offer to ſpeak to me, till I had 
walked up cloſe to his bed-fide :—If you are 
Captain Shandy's ſervant, ſaid he, you muſt 
preſent my thanks to your maſter, with my 


little boy's thanks along with them, for his 


courteſy to me,—if he was of Leven's—faid 
the lieutenant. told him your honour was. 
—— Then, ſaid he, I ſerved three compaigns 
with him in Flanders, and remember him— 
but *tis moſt likely, as I had not the honour 
of any acquaintance with him, that he knows 
nothing of me.—-You will tell him, however, 
that the perſon his good- nature has laid under 
obligations to him, is one Le Fevre, a lieute- 
nant in Angus's——but he knows me not, 
{aid he, a ſecond time, muſing ;—poſlibly he 


may my ſtory—added he—pray tell the cap- 


tain, I was the enſign at Breda, whoſe wife 

was moſt unfortunately killed with a muſket- 

ſhot, as ſhe lay in my arms in my tent, —L 

remember the ſtory, an't pleaſe your honour, 
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ſaid I, very well. Do you ſo, ſaid be, wip- 


ing his eyes with his Randkerchief,—then well 
may I.— In ſaying this, he drew a little ring 
out of his boſom, which ſeemed tied with a 
black ribband about his neck, and kiffed it 
twice. Here, Billv, ſaid he,—the boy flew 
acroſs the room to the bed-fide, and falling 
down upon his knce, took the ring in bis 
hand, and kiffed it too, — then kiſſed his fa- 
ther, and fat down upon the bed and wept. 

I wiſh, faid my uncle Toby, with a deep 
ſigh, —1 with, Trim, I was atleep, * 

Your honour, replied the corporal, is too 
much concerned ;—ſhall I pour your honour 
out a glaſs of ſack to your pipe? —— Do, 
Trim, faid my uncle Toby. 1 

I remember, ſaid my uncle Toby, fighing 


again, the ſtory of the enſign and his wife, 


DO 


with a circumſtance his modeſty omitted ;— 


and particularly well that he, as well as ſhe, 
upon ſome account or other, (I forget what) 
was univerſally pitied by the whole regiment ; 
but finiſh the ſtory thou art upon : ——' Tis 
finiſhed already, ſaid the corporal, —for I 


could ſtay no longer, <ſo wiſhed his honour 


a good night; young Le Fevre roſe from off 
the bed, and ſaw me to the bottom of the 
ſtairs; and as we went down together, told 
me, they had come from Ireland, and were on 
their route to join their regiment in Flanders 
— But alas! ſaid the corporal, - the lieute- 
nant's laſt day's march is over.—Then 
what 1s to become of his poor boy ? cried my 
uncle Toby. | | 

It was to my uncle Toby's eternal honour, 


E though I tell it only for the fake of thoſe, ' 


who, when cooped in betwixt a natural and a Toby, when thou offeredſt him whatever 


politive law, know not for their ſouls which 


——— — 


— 


| 


way in the world to turn themſelves That | 
notwithſtanding my uncle Toby was warmly 


engaged at that time in carrying on the ſiege , and if we had him with us, —we could tend 


ang 


of Dendermond, parallel with the allies, wha 
preſſed theirs on ſo vigorouſly that they ſcarce 
allowed him time to get his dinner — that 
nevertheleſs he gave up Dendern. nd, though 
he had already made a lodgment upon the 
counterſcarp; and bent his whole thoughts 
towards the private diſtreſſes at the inn; and, 


except that he ordered the garden- gate to be 
bolted up, by which he might be ſaid to have. 


turned the ſiege of Dendermond into a block 
ade—he left Dendermond to itſelf, —to be re- 
lieved or not by the French king, as the 
French king thought good; and only conſi- 
dered how he bimſelf ſhould relieve the poor 
lieutenant and his fon. __ . 
- That kind Being, who is a friend 
to the friendleſs, -ſhall recompenſe thee for 
this. | 98 5 
Thou haſt left this matter ſhort, ſaid my 
uncle Toby to the corporal; as he was putting 
him to bed, —and I will tell thee in what, 


Trim. In the firſt place, when thou madeſt 


an offer of my ſervices to Le Fevre, —as iick- 
neſs and travelling are both expenſive, and 
thou knoweſt he was but a poor lieutenant, 


with a ſon to ſubſiſt as well as himſelf, out of 


his pay, that thou didſt not make an offer to 
him of my purſe; becauſe, had he ſtood in 


need, thou knoweſt, Trim, he had been as 


welcome to it as myſelf,.-—-Your , honour 
knows, ſaid the corporal, I had no orders 
True, quoth my uncle Toby, thou 
didſt very right, Trim, as a ſoldier, — but cer. 


| tainly very wrong as a man. 


In the ſecond place, for which, indeed, thou 
haſt the fame excuſe, continued my uncle 


rn 


was in my houſe, thou ſhouldſt have of- 
fered him my houſe too: A lick brother 
officer ſhould have the beſt quarters, Trim; 
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and look. to him: 
nurſe thyſelf, Trim, and what with thy 
care of him, and the old woman's, and his 


| boy's, and mine together, we might recruit 
him again at once, and ſet him upon his 


legs.— - 
 ——[In a fortnight or three weeks, added 
my uncle Toby, ſmiling, —he might march. 


He- will never march, an' pleaſe your ho- 


nour, in the world, ſaid the corporãl:— He 
will march, ſaid my uncle Toby, riſing up 
from the fide of the bed, with one thoe off ;— 
An' pleaſe your honour, ſaid the corporal, he 
will never march but to his grave :—He ſhall 
march, cried my uncle Toby, marching the 
foot which had a ſhoe on, though without ad- 
vancing an inch,—he ſhall march to his regi- 


ment. He cannot ſtand it, ſaid the corporal. 


— He ſhall be ſupported, ſaid my uncle Toby. 
— Hel. drop at laſt, ſaid the corporal, and 
what will become of his boy ?—He ſhall not 


o'day, do what we can for him, ſaid Trim, 
maintaining his point, the poor ſoul will die : 


The acciſing ſpirit, which flew up to 
heaven's chancery with the oath, bluſhed as 
be gave it in—and the recording angel, as he 
wrote it down, dropp'd a tear upon the ward, 
and blotted it out for ever. | 
| My uncle Toby went to his bureau. 
E his purſe into his breeches pocket, and 
aving ordered the corporal to go early in the 


morning for a phyſician, —he went to bed and 


fell aſlgep. . 
The ſun looked bright the morning after, 
to every eye in the village but Le Fevre's and 


his afflicted ſon's; the hand of death preſſed 
heavy upon his eye-lids,—and hardly could 


the wheel at the ciſtern turn round its circle. — 
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thou art an excellent | 


He ſhall not die, by G—, cried my uncle 
Toby. | 
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when my uncle Toby, who had roſe up an 
hour before his wonted time, entered the heu- 


tenant's room, and without preface or apolo- 


oy fat himſelf down upon the chair, by the 


bed-fide, and independently of all modes 


and cuſtoms opened the curtain in the manner 


an old friend and brother officer would have 
done it, and aſked him how he did, —how he 
had reſted in the night, what was his com- 
plaint, — where was his pain, —and what he 
could do to help him? and without giving 
him time to anſwer any one of the enquiries, 
went on and told him of the little plan which 
he had been concerting with the corporal the 


night before for him. — | 
You ſhall go home dire&ly, Le Fevre, 


ſaid my uncle Toby, to my houſe, and we'll 
ſend for a doctor to ſee what's the matter, — 
and we'll have an apothecary;,—and the cor- 


poral ſhall be your nurſe ;—and 1˙Il be your 
| 3 Le Fevre. 35 | 
drop, ſaid my uncle Toby, firmly.—A-well- } 


There was a frankneſs in my uncle Toby, 


——not the effect of familiarity, —but the cauſe 


of it,—which let you at once into his ſoul, 
and ſhewed you the goodneſs of his nature; 
to this, there was ſomething in his looks, and 
voice, and manner, ſuperadded, which eter- 
nally beckoned to the unfortunate to come 
and take ſhelter under him; ſo that before my 
uncle Toby had half finiſhed the kind offers 
he was making to the father, had the ſon in- 
ſenſibly preſſed up cloſe to his knees, and had 
taken bend of the breaſt of his coat, and was 
pulling it towards him. The blood and 
ſpirits of Le Fevre, which were waxing cold 


| and flow within him, and were retreating to 
their laſt citadel, the heart,. —rallied back, the 


film forſook his eyes for a moment, — he 
looked up wiſhfully in my uncle Toby's face, 
then caſt a look upon his boy, — and that li- 
gament, fine as it was, -was never broken. 
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Nature inſtantly ebb'd again,. the film 
returned to its place, the pulſe flutter d 
fopp'd—went on—throbb'd—itopp'd again 
—movy*d—{topp' d—ſhall I go on Neo. 

| Sterne. 


S 2. YORICK's Death. 


A few hours before Yorick breathed his laſt, 
Eugenius ſtept in, with an intent to take his 
laſt fight and laſt Farewell of him. Upon his 
drawing Yorick's curtain, and and aſking 
how he felt himſelf, Yorick looking up in 
his face, took hold of his hand, ——and, after 
thanking him for the many "tokens of his 
friendſhip to him, for which, he ſaid, if it 
was their fate to meet hereafter, he would 
thank him again and again; he told him, he 
was within a few hours of giving his enemies 
the flip. for ever. —I hope not, anſwered Eu- 
genius, with tears trickling down his cheeks, 
and with the tendereſt tone that ever man 
ſpoke,.— I hope not, Yorick, ſaid ke,——-Yo- 
rick replied, with a look up, and a gentle 
ſqueeze of Eugenius's hand,—and 'that was 
all, — but it cut Eugenius to his heart, — 
Come, come, Yorick, quoth Eugenius, wip- 
ing his eyes, and ſummoning * up the man 
within him,—my dear lad, be comforted, —J)et 
not all thy ſpirits and fortitude forſake thee 
at this criſis when thou moſt wanteſ them j— 
who knows what reſources are in ſtore, and 
what the power of God may yet do for thee : ? 
—Yorick' laid his hand upon his heart, and 
gently ſhook his head; for my part, continued 
Eugenius, crying bitterly as he uttered the 
words, —1 declare, J know not, Vorick, how 
to part with thee; and would "gladly flatter 


my hopes, added Eugenius, chearing up his | 


Voice, that there is ſtill enough of thee left to 
m . 2 bihop, and that I may live to ſee it. 


2 beſcech thee, Eugenius, quoth Vor ick, | 
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taking off his night-cap as well as he could 


with his left hand, his right being fill 
graſped cloſe in that of Eugenius, 
ſcech thee to take a view of my head. I 
ſee nothing that ails it, replied Eugenius. 
Then, alas! my friend, faid Yorick ; let me 
tell you, that it is ſo bruiſed and miſ-ſhapened 
with the blows which have been ſo unhand- 
ſomely given me in the dark, that I might ſay 


with Sancho Panca, that ſhould I recover, and 


e mitres thereupon be fuficred to rain down 
cc from heaven as thick as hail, not one of 
« them would fit it.“ — Yorick's laſt 
breath was hanging upon his trembling hps, 
ready to depart as he uttered this; — yet 
ſtill it was uttered with, ſomething of a Cer- 
vantic tone z—and as he {poke it, Eugenius 
8 perceive a ſtream of lambent fire lig hted 
for a moment in his eyes — faint PiC=- 
45 of thoſe flaſhes of his ſpirit, which (as 
Shakeſpeare faid of his anceſtor) were wont to 
ſet the table in a roar 
Eugenius was convinced from this, that the 
heart of his friend was broke; he ſqueezed 
his hand, and then walked ſoftly out of 
the room, weeping as he walked. Yorick 
followed Eugenius with his eyes to the door, 
he then cloſed them and never opencd 
them more. 
He hes buried 3 a corner of his church- 


yard, under a plain marble flab, which his 


friend Eugenius, by leave of his executors, 


laid upon his grave, with no more than theſe | 


three words of 0% f00y ſerving both tor 


Alas, poor eser, 
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Ten times a day has Yorick's ghoſt the 
conſolation to hear his monumental inſcription 
read over with ſuch a variety of - plaintive 


tones, as denote a general pity and eſteem for 


him; a foot-way croſſing the church-yard 
cloſe by his grave,—not a paſſenger goes by, 
without {topping to caſt a look upon it, —— 


and ſighing as he walks on, 


Alas, poor YORICE! 


Sterne. 


„ Story of ALCANDER and SEP- 


TIMIUS. 
torian. 


Athens, long after the decline of the Ro- 
man empire, ſtill continued the ſeat of learn- 
ing, politeneſs, and wiſdom. Theodoric the 


Taken from & Byzantine Hiſ- 


Oltrogoth repaired the ſchools which barbarity 
was ſuffering to fall into decay, and continued 


thoſe penſions to men of learning which ava- 
ricious governors had monopolized. 

In this city, and about this period, Alcan- 
der and Septimius were fellow- ſtudents toge- 


ther: the one the moſt ſubtle reaſoner of all the 
Lyceum, the other the moſt eloquent ſpeaker 


in the academic grove. Mutual admiration 
ſoon begot a friemiſhip. Their fortunes were 
nearly equal, and they were natives of the 
two moſt celebrated cities in the world ; for 


Alcander was of Athens, Septimius came 


from Rome. 


In this tate of harmony they lived for ſome | 


time together; when Alcander, after paſſin 


philoſophy, thought at length of entering 


into the buſy world; and, as a ſtep previous 


to this, placed his affections on Hypatia, a 
lady of exquiſite beanty. 
intended nuptials was fixed; the previous ce- 
remonies were performed; and nothing now 
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remained but her being conducted in triumph 


to the apartment of the intended bride- 
groom. | 

Alcander's exultation in his own happineſs, 
or being unable to enjoy any ſatisfaction with- 
out making his friend Septimius a partner, 
prevailed upon him to introduce Hypatia to 


his fellow-ttudent ; which he did with all the 


gaicty of a man who found himſelf equally 
happy in friendſhip and love. But this was 
an interview fatal to the future peace of both; 
for Septimius no ſooner ſaw her, but he was 
[mitten with an involuntary paſſion; and, 


though he uſed ævery effort to ſuppreſs deſires 
at once ſo imprudent and unjuſt, the emotions 
of his mind in a ſhort time became ſo ſtrong, 


that they brought on a fever, which the phy- 
ſicians judged incurable. 

During this illneſs, Aleander watched him 
with all the anxiety of fondneſs, and brought 
his miſtreſs to join in thoſe amiable offices of 
friendſhip. The ſagacity of the phyſicians, 
by theſe means, foon diſcovered that the cauſe 
of their patient's diſorder was love : and Al- 
cancer being apprized of their diſcovery, at 
length extorted a confeſſion from the reluctant 
dying lover. | os 

It would but delay the narrative to deſcribe 
the conflict between love and friendſhip in the 
breaſt of Alcander on this occaſion ; it is 
enough to ſay, that the Athenians were at 
that time arrived at ſuch refinement in morals, 
that every virtue was carried to excels. In 


| | g { ſhort, forgetful of his own felicity, he gave 
the firlt part of his youth in the indolence of 


up his intended bride, in all her charms, to the 
young Roman, They were married privately 
by his connivance, and this unlooked-for 


change of fortune wrought as unexpected a 
The day of their | 


change in the conſtitution of the now happy 


Septimius: in a few days he was perfectly 


recovered, and ſet out with his fair partner 
M for 
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for Rome. Here, by an exertion of thoſe 


talents which he was fo eminently poſſeſſed of, 
Septimius in a few years arrived at tlie higheſt 


dignities of the ſtate, and was conſtituted the 


city-judge, or prætor. 
In the mean time Alcander not only felt the 
4 of being ſeparated from his friend and 
is miſtreſs, but a proſecution was alſo com- 
menced againſt him by the relations of Hypa- 
tia, for having baſely given up his bride, as 
was ſuggeſted, for money. His innocence of 


the crime laid to his charge, and even his 


eloquence in his own defence, were not able 
to withitand the influence of a powerful party. 
He was caſt, and condemned to pay an enor- 
mous fine. However, being unable to raiſe 
ſo large a ſum at the time appointed, his poſ- 


ſeſſions were confiſcated, he himſelf was ſtrip- 


ped of the habit of freedom, expoſed as a ſlave 


in the market-place, and fold to the higheſt 


bidder. 

A merchant of Thrace becoming his pur- 
Thafer, Alcander, with ſome other companions 
of diſtreſs, was carried into that region of 
deſolation and ſterility. His ſtated employ- 


ment was to follow the herds of an imperious 


maiter, and his ſucceſs in hunting was all 


that was allowed him to ſupply his precarious 
ſubſiſtence. Every morning awaked him to 
a renewal of famine or toil, and every change 
of ſeaſon ſerved but to aggravate his un- 
ſhelterec! diſtreſs. | 
Age, however, an opportunity of eſcaping 
offered; he embraced it with ardour ; ſo that 
travelling by night, and. lodging in caverns 
by day, to ſhorten a long ftory, he at laſt 
arrived in Rome. The fame day on which 
Alcander arrived, Septimius fat adminiſtering 
juſtice in the forum, whither our wanderer 


game, expecting to be inſtantly known, and 
publicly acknowledged by his former friend. | 


After ſome years of bond- 
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Here he ſtood the whole day amongſt the crowd, 
watching the eyes of the judge, and expecting 
to be taken notice of; but he was ſo much 
altered by a long ſucceſſion of hardſhips, that 
he continued unnoted among the the reſt ; and, 
in the evening, when he was going up to the 
prætor's chair, he was brutally repulſed by 
the attending liftors. The attention of the 
poor 1s generally driven from one ungrateful 
object to another; for night coming on, he 


now found himſelf under a neceſſity of ſeek - 


ing a place to he in, and yet knew not where 
to apply. All emaciated, and in rags as he 
was, none of the citizens weuld haibour fo 
much wretchedneſs; and ſleeping in the ſtreets 
might be attended with interruption or dan- 
ger: in ſhort, he was obliged to take up his 
lodging in one of the tombs without the city, 
the uſual retreat of guilt, poverty, and deſpair, 
In this manſion of horror, laying his head 
upon an inverted urn, he forgot his miſeries 
for a while in ſleep; and found on his flinty 
coueh, more eaſe than beds of down can ſup- 
ply to the guilty. +” 

As he continued here, about midnight two 
robbers came to make this their retreat; but 
happening to diſagree about the diviſion of 
their plunder, one of them ſtabbed the other 
to the heart, and left him weltering in blood 
at the entrance. In theſe circumitances he 
was found next morning dead at the mouth 
of the vault, This naturally iuducing a far- 
ther enquiry, an alarm was ſpread ; the cave 
was examined; and Alcander being found, 
was immediately apprehended, and accuſed of 
robbery and murder. The circumſtances 
againſt him were ſtrong, and the wretchedneſs 
of his appearance confirmed ſuſpicion. Mis- 
fortune and he were new ſo long acquainted, 
that he at laſt hecame regardleſs of life. He 
deteſted a world where he had found only in- 

gratitude, 


Dr —_ 
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gratitude, falſchood, and cruelty ; he was de- 
termined to make no defence; and thus, 


lowering with reſolution, he was dragged, 
bound with cords, before the tr;bunal of Sep- 


timius. As the proofs wire poſitive againſt 
him, and he offered nothing in his own vin- 
dication, the judge was proceeding to doom 
him to a moſt crue] and ignominious death, 
when the attention of the multitude was ſoon 


divided by another obje&, The robber, who 


had been really guilty, was apprehended ſel- 
ling his plunder, and, firuck with a panic, had 
confeſſed his crime. He was brought bound 
to the ſame tribunal, and acquitted every 
other perſon of any partnerſhip in his guilt. 
Alcander's innocence therefore appeared, but 
the ſullen raſnneſs of his conduct remained a 
wonder to the ſurrounding multitude 3 but 
their aſtoniſhment was ſtil] farther encreaſed, 
waen they ſiw their judge ſtart from his tri- 
bunal to embrace the ſuppoſed criminal: Sep- 
timius recollected bis friend and former bene- 
factor, and hung vpon his neck with tears of 
pity and of joy. Need the ſequel be related ? 


Alcander was acquitted : ſhared the friendſhip 


and honours of tie principal citizens of Rome; 
lived afterwards in happineſs and eaſe; and 
left it to be engraved on his tomb, That no 
circumitances are fo deſperate, which Provi- 
dence may not relieve. 


$ 4. The Monk. 


A poor Monk of the order of St. Francis | 
came into the room to beg ſomething for his 


convent. The moment I caſt my eyes upon 


him, I was pre-determined not to give him a 


ſingle ſous, and accordingly I put my purſe 
into my pocket—buttoned it up—ſet myſelf 
a little more upon my centre, and advanced 
up gravely to him: there was ſomething, I 
fear, forbidding in my look: I have his 


: 
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figure this moment before my eyes, and think 
there was that in it which deſerved better. 


The Monk, as I judge from the break in 


his tonſure, a few ſcattered white hairs upon 
his temples being all that remained of it, 
might be about ſeventy but from his eyes, 
and that fort of fire which was in them, which 


| ſeemed more tempered by courteſy than years, 


could be no more than ſixty 


| truth might 
lie between He was certainly ſixty five; 
and the general air of his countenance, not- 


withſtanding ſomething ſeemed to have been 


— 


planting wrinkles in it before their time, 


agreed to the account. 195 

It was one of thoſe hꝛads which Guido has 
often painted—mild—pale—penetrating, free 
from all common-place ideas of fat contented 
Ignorance: looking downwards upon the earth 
it look'@ forwards ; but look'd as if it 
look'd at ſomething beyond this world. 
How one of his order came by it, Heaven 
above, who let it fall upon a monk's ſhoul- 
ders, beit knows ; but it would have ſuited 
a Bramin, and had I met it upon the plains 
of Indeſtan, I had reverenced it. - 

The reſt of his outline may be given in a 
few ſtrokes ; one might put it into the hands 
of any one to deſign, for twas neither elegant 
nor otherwiſe, but as character and expreſſion 


made it ſo: it was a thin, ſpare form, ſome- 


thing above the common ſize, if it loſt not the 
diſtinction by a bend forwards in the figure 
but it was the attitude of entreaty; and as it 
now ſtands preſent to my imagination, it gain'd 
more than it loſt by it. | 

When he had entered the room three paces, 
he ſtood ſtill; and laying his left hand upon 


his breaſt (a ſlender white ſtaff with which he 


journeyed being in his right)—when I had 
got cloſe up to him, he introduced himſelf 
with the little ſtory of the wants of his con- 

| vent, 
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it with ſo ſimple a grace—and ſuch an air of 
deprecation was there in the whole caſt of his 
look and figure—I was bewitched not to have 
been ſtruck with it ; 

A better reaſon was, I had pre- deter- 
mined not to give him a ſingle ſous, 

is very true, ſaid 1, replying to a caſt 
upwards with his eyes, with which he had 
concluded his addrefs—'tis very true—and 
Heaven be their reſource who have no other 
but the charity of the world, the ſtock of 
which, I fear, is no way ſufficient for the 
many great claims which are hourly made 
upon it. 

As I pronounced the words & great claims, 
he gave a flight glance with his eye downwards 
upon the ſleeve of his tunic—lI felt the full 
force of the appeal—T acknowledge it, ſaid I 
—a Coarſe habit, and that but once in three 
years, with n eagre diet are no great matters: 
and the true point of pity is, as they can be 
earn'd in the world with fo little induſtry, that 


your order ould wiſh to procure them by 


preſſing upon a fund which is the property of 


the lame, the blind, the aged, and the infirm: 
the captive, who hes down counting over and 


over again the days of his affliction, languiſhes 
alſo for his ſhare of it ; and had you been of the 
order of Mercy, inſtead. of the order of St. Fran- 
cis, poor as I am, continued I, pointing at my 
portmanteau, full cheertully ſhould it have 


furtunate. The Monk made me a bow but 


of all others, reſumed I, the unfortunate of | 


o r own country, ſurely, have the firſt rights; 
a 4 1 have left thouſands in diftreſs upon our 
The Monk gave a cordial 
wave with his head—as much as to fay, No 
a: wht, there is miſery enough in every corner 
e: the world, as well as within our conyent 
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vent, and the poverty of bis order——and did 


— 


manners as I get along. 
been opened to you for the ranſom of the un- | 


| far as the eye could reach, to eſpy any object 
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But we diflinguiſh, ſaid I, laying my 
hand upon the ſleeve of his tunic, in return 
tor his appeal—we diſtinguiſh, my good fa- 
ther ! betwixt thoſe who with only to eat the 


'bread of their own labour—and thoſe who eat 


the bread of other people's, and have no other 
plan in life, but to get through it in ſloth and 
ignorance, for the love of God. | 
The poor Franciſcan made no reply: a 
hectic of a momert paſs'd acroſs his cheek, 
but could not rr: ature ſeemed to have 
had done n lentments in him; Þþ 
ſhewed none— ing his ſtaff fall within 
his arm, he preſicd both his hands with reſig- 
nation upon his breaſt, and retired. | 
My heart ſmote me the moment he 0 
door Pſha ! ſaid J, with an air of care- 
lefineſs, three ſeveral times but it would 
not do; every ungracious ſyllable T hadiut- 
tered crowded back into my imagination; I 
reflected I had no right over the poor Franciſ- 
can, but to deny him; and that the punith - 
ment of that was enough to the diſappointed, 
without the addition of unkind language—L 
conſidered his grey hairs his courteous figure 
ſeemed to re-enter, and gently aſk me, what 
injury he had done me? and why I could uſe 
him thus? I would have given twenty livres 


for an advocate—T have behaved very ill, 


ſaid I within myſelf; but I have only juſt ſet 
out upon my travels ; and ſhall learn better 
Sterne. 


& 5. Sir Bertrand. A Fragment. 


Sir Bertrand turned his ſteed to- 
wards the woulds, hoping to croſs theſe dreary 
moors before the curfew. But ere he had pro- 
ceeded half his journey, he was bewildered by 
the different tracks; and not being able, as 


but 
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at length quite uncertain which way he ſhoald 
direct his courſe. Night overtook'him in this 
fituation. It was one of thoſe nights when 


the moon gives a faint glimmering of light 


through the thick black clouds of a lowering 
ſKky. Now and then ſhe ſuddenly emerged in 
full ſplendour from her veil, and then inttantly 
retired behind it; having juſt ſerved to give 


the folrorn Sir Bertrand a wide extended proſ- 
pect over the deſclate waſte, Hope and native 


courage awhile urged him to puſh forwards, 
but at length the increaſing darkneſs and fa- 
tigue of body and mind overcame him; he 
dreaded moving from the ground he ſtood on, 
for fear of unknown pits and bogs, and alight- 
ing from his horſe in deſpair, he threw himſelf 
on the ground. He had not long continued 
in that poſture, when the ſullen toll of a diſ- 
tant bell ſtruck his ears—he ſtarted up, and 
turning towards the ſound, diſcerned a dim 
twinkling light. Inſtantly he ſeized his 
horſe's bridle, and with cautious ſteps. ad- 
vanced towards it. After a painful march, 
he was ſtopped by a moated ditch, ſurround- 
ing the place from whence the light proceeded ; 
and by a momentary glimpſe of moon-light 


he had a full view of a large antique manſion, 


with turrets at the corners, and an ample porch 
in the centre. The injuties of time were ſtrong- 
ly marked on every thing about it. The roof 
in various places was fallen in, the battlements 
were half demoliſhed, and the windows 
broken and diſmantled, A draw-bridge, 
with a ruinous gate-way at each end, led to 
the court before the building He entered, 


and inſtantly the light, which proceeded from 


a window in one of the turrets, glided along 

and vaniihed ; at the fame moment the moon 

ſunk beneath a black cloud, and the night 

was darker than ever. All was filent—Sir 
X 
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Bertrand faſtened his ſteed under a ſhed, and 
approaching the houſe, traverſed its whole 
front with light and flow footſteps All was 
till as death He looked in at the lower win- 
dogs, but could not diſtinguiſh a ſingle ob- 
ject through the impenetrable gloom, After 
a ſhort parley with himſelf, he entered the 
porch, and ſeizing a maſly iron knocker at the 
gate, lifted it up, and hefitating, at length 
itruck a loud ſtroke the noiſe reſounded 
through the whole manſion with hollow echoes, 


filence enſued—A third time he knocked, and 
a third time all was ſtill. He then fell back 


ther any light could be ſeen in the whole 
front—lt again appeared in the ſame place, 
and quickly glided away, as before—at the 
ſame inſtant a deep ſullen toll ſounded from 
the turret, 


towards his ſteed but ſhame ſtopt his flight; 
and urged by honour, and a reſiſtleſs deſire of 


porch ; and working up his ſoul to a full 


{word with one hand, and with the other lifted 
up the latch of the gate. The heavy door 
creaking upon its hinges reluctantly yielded 
to his hand—he applied his ſhoulder to it, and 
forced it open—he quitted it, and ſtept forward 
—the door inſtantly ſhut with a thundering 
clap. Sir Bertrand's blood was chilled—he 
turned back to find the door, and it was lo 

ere his trembling hands could ſeize it but 


his utmoſt ſtrength could not open it again. 


After ſeveral ineffectu +! attempts, he looked 
behind him, and beheld, acroſs a hall, upon a 


large ſtair-caſe, a pale bluiſh flame, which 


caſt 


All was ſtill again—he repeated the ſtrokes. 
more boldly and louder—another interval of 


to ſome diſtance, that he might diſcern whe-. 
Sir Bertrand's heart made a fear- 


ful ſtop—he was a while motionleſs ; then 
terror impelled him to make ſome haſty ſteps . 


finiſhing the adventure, , he returned to the 


{teadineſs of reſolution, he drew forth his 


| | 
| | 
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caſt a diſmal gieam of light around. Ie 
again funmoned forth his courage, aud ad-, 
vanced towards it—it retired. He came to 
the foot of the ftairs, and after a moment's 
, deliberation aſcended. He went flowly up, 
the flame retirmg before him, till he came to 
a wide gallery.—The flame proceeded along 
it, and he followed in filent horror, treading 
lightly, for the echoes of bis footſteps ſtartled 
tim. It led him to the foot of another ſtair— 
cafe, and then vaniſhed— At the fame inſtant 
#nother toll ſounded from the turret—Sir 


Bertrand felt it ſtrike upon his heart. He 


was now in total darkneſs, and, with his arms 
extended, began to aſcend the ſecond ſtair- 
gaſe. A dead cold hand met his left hand, 
and firmly graſped it, drawing him forcibly 
forwards—he endeavoured to diſengage him - 
ſelf, but could not—he made a furious blow 
with his ſword, and inttantly a loud ſhrick 
pierced his ears, and the dend hand was left 
| 2 with his — He dropt it, and rufted 

orwards with a deſperate valour. The ſtairs 
were narrow and winding, and, interrupted 
by frequent breaches, and looſe fragments of 
fone, The ſtair-caſe grew narrower and 
narrower, and at length terminated in a low 
won grate. Sir Bertrand puſhed it open—it 
led to an intricate winding paſſage, juſt large 
enough to admit a perſon upon his hands and 
knees. A faint glimmering of light ſerved 
to Mew the nature of the place—Sir Bertrand 


entered A deep hollow groan reſounded from 


a diſtance through the vault— He went for- 
wards, and proceeding beyond the fivit turn- 
ing, he diſcerned the ſame blue flame which 
had before conducted him=—He followed it. 
The vault, at length, ſuddenly opened into a 
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rible frown and menacing geſture, and bran- 


diſhing a ſword in his hand. Sir Bertrand 
undzuntedly ſprung forwards ; and aiming a 
fierce blow at the figure, it inſtantly vaniſhed, 
letting fall a maſly iron key. 
relted upon. a pair of ample folding doors at 
the end of the gallery. Sir Bertrand went up 
to it, and applied the key to a brazen lock— 
with difficulty he turned the bolt—inttantly 
the doors flew open, and diſcovered a large 
apartment, at the end of which was a coffin 
reſted upon a bier, with a taper burning on 
each ſide of it. Along the room, on both tides, 
were gigantic ſtatues of black marble, attired 
in the Mooriſh habit, and holding enormous 
ſabres in their right hands. Each of them 
reared his arm, and advanced one leg forwards, 
as the knight entered; at the ſame moment 
the lid of the cofün flew open, and the bell 
tolled. The flame ſtill glided forwards, and 
Sir Bertrand reſolutely followed, till he ar— 
rived within ſix paces of the coffin. Sudden- 
ly a lady in a Taroud and black veu roſe up 
in it, and {tretched out her arms towards him 
| —at the fame time the ſtatues claſhed their 
labres and advanced. Sir Bertrand flew to 
the lady, and claſped her in his arms ſlie 


inſtantly the whole building ſhook as with an 
earthquake, and fell aſunder with a horrible 
craſh. Sir Bertrand was thrown into a ſud— 
den trance, and on recovering found himſelf 
{cated on a velvet ſofa, in the moſt magnificent 
room he had ever ſeen, lighted with innume- 
rable tapers, in luſtres of pure cryſtal. A 
ſumptuous banquet was ſet in the middle, 
The doors opening to ſoft muſic, a lady of 
incomparable beauty, attired with pra 


lofty gallery, in the nidſt of which a figure-} ſplendour, entered, ſurrounded by a troop © 


appeared, compleatly armed, thruſting for— 
wards the bloody ſtump of an arm, with a ter- 


gay nymphs more fair than the Graces—She 
advanced to rhe Knight, and tailing on her 
j | knees, 


i 


The flame now 


threw up her. veil, and kiffed his lips; and 


| 


n 
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rous train of ſervants entering, ſerved up the | 


he is taken in, and another exhibited in his 


opinion of the vulgar, that I am ever led to 
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knees, thanked him as her deliverer. The' 


nymphs placed a garland of laurel upon his 
| head, and theTay led him by the hand to the 


banquet, and fat beſide him, The nymphs 
placed theinfelves at the table, and a nume 


feaſt : delicious muſic playing all the time. 
Sir Bertrand could nor {peak for aſtoniſhment 
—he could only retura their honours by 
courteous looks and geſtures. After the 
banquet was finiſhed, all retired but the lady, 
who leading back the knight to the ſofa, ad- 
dreſſed him in theſe words: 


— — — — — — — 


— 


8 8 Aitin's Miſcel. 
& 6. On Human Grandeur. 


An alehouſe keeper near Iſlington, who 
had long lived at the ſign of the French King, 
upon the commencement of the laſt war pulled 
down his old ſign, and put up that of the 
Queen of Hungary, Under the influence of 
her red face and golden ſceptre, he continued 
to ſell ale, till ſhe was no longer the favourite 
of his cuſtomers z he changed her, therefore, 
{ome time ago, for the King of Pruſſia, who 
may probably be changed, in turn, for the 
next great man that ſhall be ſet up for vulgar 
admiration, 

In this manner the great are dealt out, one 
after the other, to the gazing crowd, When 
we have ſufficiently wondered at one of them, 


* 


| 


room, who ſeldom holds his ftation long: for 
the mob are ever pleaſed with variety. 
I muſt own I have ſuch an indifferent 


— 


juſpect that merit which raiſes their ſhout ; at 
Jealt I am certain to find thoſe 
ſometimes good men, who find ſatisfaction | 
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in ſuch acclamations, made worſe by it; and 
hiſtory has too frequently taught me, that the 
head which has grown this day giddy with the 


roar of the million, has the very next been 


tixed upon a pole. 
As Alexander VI, was entering a little 
town in the neighbourhood of Rome, which 


had been juſt evacuated by the enemy, he 


perceived the town{men buly in the market- 
place in pulling down from a gibhet a figure 
which had been deſigned to repreſent himſelf. 
There were ſome alſo knocking down a 
neighbouring ſtatue of one of the Orſini fa- 
mily, with whom he was at war, in order to 
put Alexander's efligy in its place. It is poſ- 
ſible a man who knew leſs of the world would 
have condemned the adulation of thoſe bare- 
faced flatterers z but Alexander ſeemed pleaſed 
at their zeal, and turning to Borgia, his ſon, ſaid 
with a ſmile, “ Vides, mi fili, quam leve diſ- 
“ crimen, patibulum inter et ſtatuam.“ © You 


„ ſce, my lon, the ſmall difference between a 


e gibbet and a ftatue.”* If the great could 
be taught any leſſon, this might ſerve to teach 


them upon how weak a foundation their glory 


ſtands : for, as popular applauſe is excited by 
what ſeems like merit, it as quickly condemns 


what has only the appearance of guilt, 


Popular glory is a perfect coquet : her 
lovers muſt toil, feel every inquietude, indulge 
every caprice; and, 2 at laſt, be jilted 
for their pains. True glory, on the other 
hand, reſembles a woman of ſenſe; her ad- 
mirers muſt play no tricks; they feel no 
great anxiety, for they are ſure, in the end, 
of being rewarded in proportion to their me- 
rit. When Swift uſed to appear in public, 
he generally had the mob ſhouting at his train. 
„ Pox take theſe fools, he would ſayy 
« how much joy might all this bawling give 
e my lord-mayor 2" 

We 


| 
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while living, retired from the public eye, ge- 
nerally tranſmiited to poſterity, as the trueſt 
praiſe. Perhaps 
the character of the late duke of Marlborough 
may one day be ſet up, even above that of his 
more talked- of predeceſſor; ſince an aſſem- 
blage of all the mild and amiable virtues are 


far ſuperior to thoſe vulgarly called the great 


ones. I muſt be pardoned for this ſhort tri- 
bute to the memory of a man, who, while 
living, would as much deteſt to receive any 
thing that wore the appearance of flattery, as 
I ſhould to offer it. | h 


I know not how to turn fo trite a ſubject 


cept by illuſtrating it, rather by the aſſiſtance 
of my memory than judgment; and, inſtead, 
of making reflections, by telling a ſtory. 

A Chineſe, who had long ftudied the works 
of Confucius, who knew the characters of 
fourteen thouſand words, and could read a 


great purt of every book that came in his way, 


once took it into his head to travel into Europe, 


and obſerve the cuſtoms of a people which he 
thought not very much inferior even to his 
own countrymen. Upon his arrival at Am- 
ſterdam, his paſſion for letters naturally led 
him to a bookſeller's ſhop ; and, as he could 
ſpeak a little Dutch, he civiily aſked the book- 
ſeller for the works of the immortal Xixofou. 


The bookſeller aſſured him he had never heard 
& Alas!”* cries 


the book mentioned before. 
our traveller, „“ to what purpoſe, then, has 
ac he taſted to death, to gain a renown which 
6. has never travelled beyond the precincts of 
6 China: | | 

There is ſcarce a village in Europe, and not 
one univerſity, that 1s not thus furniſhed with 
its little great men. The head of a petty 
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out of the beaten road of common- place, ex- 
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corporation, who oppoſes the deſigns of a 
prince, who would tyrannically force his ſub- 
jects to fave their beſt cloaths for Sundays; 
the puny pedant, who finds one undiſcovered 
quslity in the polype, or deſcribes an unheed- 
ed proceſs in the ſkeleton of a mole; and 
whoſe mind, like his microſcope, perceives 
nature only in detail : the rhymer, who makes 
{mooth verſes, and paints to our imagination, 
when he ſhould 'only ſpeak to our hearts ; all 
equally fancy themſelves walking forward to 
immortality, and defire the crowd behind 
them to look on. The crowd takes them at 
their word, Patriot, philoſopher, and poet, 
are ſhouted in their train. Where was 
„ there ever {o much merit ſeen ? no times ſo 
cc important as our own ! ages, yet unborn, 


„ ſhall gaze with wonder and applauſe !”* 


To ſuch muſic the important pigmy moves 
forward, buſtling - and ſwelling, and aptly 
compared to a puddle in a ftorm. 

I have lived to fee generals who once had 
crowds hallooing after them where-ever they 


| went, who were bepraiſed by news-papers and 


magazines, thoſe echoes of the voice of the 
vulgar, and yet they have long ſunk into me- 


rited obſcurity, with ſcarce even an epitaph 


left to flatter. A few years ago the herring- 
fiſhery employed all Grub- ſtreet; it was the 
topic in every coffee-houſe, and the burden of 
every ballad. We were to drag up oceans of 
gold from the bottom of the ſea; we were to 
ſupply all Europe with herrings upon our own 
terms. At preſent, we hear no more of all 
this. We have fiſhed up very little gold that 
T can learn; nor do we furniſh the world 
with herrings, as was expected. Let us wait 


but a few years longer, and we ſhall find all 


our expectations an herring-fiſherv. 
| | Goldſmith. 
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Boox Iv. 
§ 7. The Hill of Science. A Viſion. 


In that ſeaſon of the year when the ſerenity 
of the ſky, the various fruits which cover the 
ground, the diſcoloured foliage of the trees, 
and all the ſweet, but fading graces of in- 
ſpiring autumn, open the mind to benevolence, 
and diſpoſe it for contemplation, I was wan- 


dering in a beautiful and romantic country, 


till curioſity began to give way to wearineſs ; 
and I fat me down on the fragment of a rock 
| overgrown with moſs, where the. ruſtling 
of the falling leaves, the daſhing of waters, 
and the hum of the diſtant city, ſoothed 
my mind into the moſt perſect tranquillity, 
and ſleep inſenſibly ſtole upon me, as I was 
indulging the agreeable reveries which the ob- 
jects around me naturally inſpired. 

I immediately found myſelf in a vaſt ex- 
tended plain, in the middle of which aroſe a 
mountain higher than I had before any con- 
ception of, It was covered with a multitude 
of people, chiefly youth; many of whom 
preſſed forwards with the livelieſt expreſſion of 
ardour in their countenance, though the way 
was in many places ſteep and difficult. I 
obſerved, that thoſe who had but juſt begun 
to climb the hill thought themſelves not far 
from the top; but as they proceeded, new 
hills were continually riſing to their view, and 
the ſummit of the higheſt they could before 
diſcern ſeemed but the foot of another, tiil the 
mountain at length appeared to loſe itſelf in 
the clouds. As I was gazing on theſe things 
with aſtoniſhment, my good genius ſuddenly 
appeared: The mountain before thee, ſaid he, 
is the Hill of Science. On the top is the 
temple of Truth, whoſe head 1s above the 
clouds, and a veil of pure light covers her face. 
Obſerve the progreſs of her votaries; be ſilent 
and attentive, 
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I ſaw that the only regular approach to the 
mountain was by a gate, called the gate of 
Languages. It was kept. by a woman of a 
penſive and thoughtful appearance, whoſe lips 
were continually moving, as though ſhe re- 


peated ſomething to herſelf. Her name was 


Memory. On entering this firſt encloſure, L 
was ſtunned with a confuſed murmur of jar- 
ring voices, and diſſonant ſounds ; which in- 


| creaſed upon me to ſuch a degree, that I was 


utterly confounded, and could compare the 
noiſe to nothing but the confuſion of tongues 
at Babel. The road was alſo rough and 
ſtony; and rendered more difficult by heaps 
of rubbiſh continually tumbled down from the 
higher parts of the mountain; and broken 
ruins of ancient buildings, which the travel- 
lers were obliged to climb over at every ſtep; 
inſomuch that many, diſguſted with ſo rough 


a beginning, turred back, and attempted the 


mountain no more: while others, having 
conquered this difficulty, had no ſpirits to 
aſcend further, and ſitting down on ſome frag- 
ment of the rubbiſn, harangued the multitude 
below with the greateſt marks of importance 
and ſelf-complacency. | ES 
About half way up the hill, T obſerved on 
each ſide the path a thick foreſt covered withjcon- 
tinual fogs, and cut out into labyrinths, croſs 
alleys, and ſerpentine walks, entangled with 


thorns and briars. This was called the wood 


of Error: and I heard the voices of many 
who were toſt up. and down in it, calling to 
one another, and endeavouring in vain to ex- 
tricate themſelves. The trees in many places 
ſhot their boughs over the path, and a thick 


mitt often reſted on it ; yet never ſo much but 


that it was diſcernible by the light which 
beamed fron the countenance of Truth, 
In the pleaſanteſt part of the mountain 


were placed the bowers of the Muſcs, whoſe 


office 
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office it was to cheer the ſpirits of the travel- 
lers, and encourage their fainting ſteps with 
ſongs from their divine harps. Not far from 
hence were the fields of Fiction, filled with a 
variety of wild flowers ſpringing up m the 
greateſt luxuriance, of richer ſcents and 
brighter colours than I had obſerved in any 
ether climate. And near them was the dark 
walk of Allegory, ſo artificially ſhaded, that 


the light at noon-day was never ſtronger than 


that of a bright moon-ſhine. This gave it a 
Pleaſing romantic air for thoſe who delighted 
in contemplation. The paths and allevs were 
perplexed with intricate windings, and were 
all terminated with the ſtatue of a Grace, a 
Virtue, or a Muſe. | | 

After I had obſerved theſe things, I turned 
my towards the multitudes who were 
climbing the ſteep aſcent, an; obſerved amongſt 
them a youth of a lively look, a piercing eye, 
and fomething fiery and irregular in all his 
motions. His name was Genius. He darted 
Uke an eagle up the mountain, and left his 
companions gazing after him with envy and 
admiration: but his progreſs was unequal], 
and interrupted by a thouſand caprices. 
When Pleafure warbled in the valley he 
mingled in her train. When Pride beckoned 
fowards the precipice he yentured to the totter- 
Ing edge. He delighted in devious and untried 
Paths; and made ſo many excurſions from 
the road, that his feebler companions often 
out-firipped him. I obſerved that the Mules 
beheld him with partiality 3 but truth often 
frowned, and turned aſide her ſace. While 
Genius was thus waſting his ſtrength in ec- 
centric flights, I ſaw a perſon of a very dit- 
ferent appearance, named Application, He 


crept along with a ſlow and unremitting pace, | 


his eyes fixcd on the top of the mountain, pa- 
gienily removing every Rone that obſtruòted 
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bis way, till he ſaw moſt of thoſe below him 


who had at firſt derided his ſlow and toilſome 
progrefs. Indeed there were few who, aſ- 
cended the hill with equal and uninterrupted 


| ſteadineſs ; for, beſide the difficulties of the 


way, they were continually ſolicited to turn 


aſide by a numerous crowd of Appetites, Paſ- 


ſions, and Pleaſures, whoſe importunity, when 
they had once complied with, they became 
leſs and leſs able to reſiſt; and though they 
often returned to the path, the aſperities of the 
road were more ſeverely felt, the hill appeared 
more ſteep and rugzed, the fruits which were 
wholeſome and refreſhing ſeemed harſh and 
ill-taſted, their fight grew dim, and their feet 


tript at every little obſtruction. 


I faw, with ſome ſurpriſe, that the Muſes, 
whoſe buſineſs was to cheer and encourage 
thoſe who were toiling up the afcent, would 
often fing in the bowers of Pleaſure, and ac- 
company thoſe who were enticed away at the 
call of the Paſſions ; they accompanied them, 
however, but a little way, and always forſook 
them when they loſt ſight of the hill. The 
tyrants then doubled their chains upon the un- 
happy captives, and led them away, without 
ales? to the cells of Ignorance, or the 
manſions of Miſery. Amongſt the innumer- 
able ſeducers, who were endeavouring to draw 
away the votaries of Truth from the path of 
Science, there was one, ſo little formidable in 
her appearance, and fo gentle and languid in her 
attempts, that I ſhould fcarcely have taken 
notice of her, but for the numbers ſhe had im- 
perceptibly loaded with her chains. Indo- 
lence (for fo ſhe was called) far from proceed- 
ing to open hoſtilitics, did not attempt to turn 
their feet out ef the path, but contented her. 
ſelf with retarding their progreſs ; and the 
purpoſe ihe could not force them to abandon, 


the perſuaded chem to delay, Her touch had 


> | a power 
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a power like that of the torpedo, which wi- 
thered the ſtrength of thoſe who came within 
its influence. Her unhappy captives ſtill 
turned their faces towards the temple, and 


always hoped to arrive there; but the ground 
ſeemed to ſlide from beneath their feet, and 


they found themſelves at the bottom, before 
they ſuſpected they had changed their place, 
The placid ſerenity, which at firſt appeared in 
their countenance, changed by degrees into a 
melancholy languor, which was tinged with 
deeper and deeper gloom, as they glided down 
the ſtream of Inſignificance; a dark and 
ſluggiſh water which is curled by no breeze, 
and enlivened by no murmur, till it falls into 
a dead fea, where ſtartled paſſengers are 


awakened by the ſhock, and the next moment | 


buried in the gulph of Oblivion. 

Of all che unhappy deſerters from the paths 
of Science, none ſfcemed leſs able to return 
than the followers of Indolence. he cap- 
tives of Appetite and Paſſion could often ſeize 
the moment when their tyrants were languid 
or aſleep to eſcape from their enchantment ; 
but the dominion of Indolence was conſtant 


and unremitted, and ſeldom reſiſted, till refiſt- 


ance was in vain. 

After contemplating theſe things, I turned 
my eyes towards the top of the mountain, 
where the air was always pure and exhilarating, 
the path ſhaded with laurels and other ever- 
greens, and the effulgence which beamed from 
the face oſ the goddeſs ſeemed to ſhed a glory 
round her votaries. Happy, ſaid J, are they 
who are permitted to aſcend the mountain! 
but while I was pronouncing this exclamation 
with uncommon ardour, I ſaw ſtanding be- 


fide me a form of diviner features and a more | 


benign radiance, Happier, ſaid ſhe, are thoſe 
whom Virtue conducts to the manſions of 


Content! What, ſaid I, does Virtue then, re- 


A 


| preſent. 
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fide in the vale? I am found, ſaid ſhe, in the 


vale, and I illuminate the mountain: Icheer 


the cottager at his toil, and inſpire the ſage at 


his meditation, T mingle in the crowd. of 
cities, and bleſs the hermit in his cell. I have 
a temple in every heart that owns my influence 
and to him that wiſhes. for me I am already 
Science may raiſe you. to eminence, 
but I alone can guide you to felicity ! While 
the goddels was thus . I ftretched out 
my arms towards her with a vehemence whick 
broke my {lnmbers. The chill dews were 
falling around me, and the ſhades of evenin 
ſtretched over the landſcape. I haſten 
homeward; and reſigned the night to ſilence 
and meditation, Atkins Miſcel. 
& 8. The Canal and the Brook. 
| A Reverie. | 


A delightfully pleaſant evening ſucceeding 


a ſultry ſummer-day, invited me to take a ſo- 
walk; and, leaving the duſt of the 


lita 

r lz I fell into a path which led along a 
pleaſant little valley watered by a ſmall mean - 
dring brook. The meadow ground on its 
banks had been lately mown, and the new 


graſs was ſpringing up with a lively verdure. 


The brook was hid in ſeveral places by the 
ſhrubs that grew on each fide, and intermin- 
gled their branches. The ſides of the valley 
were roughened by ſmall irregular thickets ; 
and the whole ſcene had an air of ſolitude and 
retirement, uncommon in the neighbourhood 
of a populous town. The Duke of Bridge- 
water's canal croſſed the valley, high raiſed on 
a mound of earth, which preſerved a. level 
with the elevated ground on each ſide. An 
arched road was carried under it, beneath 
which the brook that ran along the valley was 


conveyed by a-ſubterraneous'paſlage. I thitw 
myſelf upon a green bank, ſhaded by a leafy 
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thicket, and reſting my head upon my hand, 
after a welcome indolence had overcome my 
ſenſes, I ſaw, with the eyes of fancy, the 
following ſcene, | | 
The firm-built fide of the aquedu& ſud- 
denly opened, and a gigantic form iſſued forth, 
which I ſoon diſcovered to be the Genius of 
the Canal. He was clad in a cloſe garment 
of ruſſet hue. A mural crown, indented with 
battlements, ſurrounded his brow.” His naked 
feet were diſcoloured with clay. On his left 
ſhoulder he bore a huge pick-axe; and in his 
right hand he held certain inſtruments, uſed 
in ſurveying and levelling. His looks were 
thoughtful, and his features harſh. The 
breach through which he proceeded inſtantly 
cloſed,” and with a heavy tread he advanced 
into the valley. As he approached the brook, 
the Deity of the Stream aroſe to meet him. He 
was habited in a light green mantle, and the 
clear drops fell from his dark hair, which was 
encircled with a wreath of water-Hly, inter- 
woven with ſweet-ſcented flag: an angling 
rod ſupported his ſteps. The Genius of the 
Canal eyed him with a contemptuous look, 
and in a hoarſe voice thus began : 
6 Hence, ignoble rill! with thy ſcanty 
tribute to thy lord the Merſey ; nor thus 
waſte thy almoſt-exhauſted urn in lingering 
windings along the vale. Feeble as thine 
aid is, 1t will not be unacceptable to that 
maſter ſtream himſelf; for, as I lately 
& croſſed his channel, I perceived his ſands 
'« loaded with ſtranded veſſels. I faw, and 
ce pitied him, for undertaking a tatk to which 
cc fe is unequal. But thou, whoſe languid 
«© current is obſcured by weeds, and inter- 
« rupted by miſhapen pebbles ; who loſeſt 
tc thyſelf in endleſs mazes, remote from any 
« ſound but thy own idle gurgling; how 
« canſt thou ſupport an exiſtence ſo con- 
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temptible and uſeleſs ? For me, the nobleſt 
child of Art, who hold my unremitting 
courſe from hill to hill, over vales and 
rivers; who pierce the ſolid rock for my 
paſſage, and conne& unknown lands with 
diſtant ſeas ; wherever I appear IJ am view- 
ed with aſtoniſhment, and exulting Com- 
merce hails my waves. Behold my chan- 
nel thronged with capacious veſſels for the 
conveyance of merchandize, and ſplendid 
barges for the uſe and pleaſure of travel- 
lers; my banky crowned with airy bridges 
and huge warehouſes, and echoing with 
the buſy ſounds of induſtry } Pay then the 
homage due from Sloth and Obſcurity to 
Grandeur and Utility.“ = | 
4 J readily acknowledge,” replied the 


Deity of the Brook, in a modeſt accent, - the 


ſuperior magnificence and more extenſive 
utility of which you ſo proudly boaſt ; yet, 
in my humble walk, I-am not void of a 


. praiſe leſs ſhining, but not lefs ſolid than 


yours, The nymph of this peaceful valley, 
rendered more fertile and beautifu] by my 
ſtream ; the neighbouring ſylvan deities, to 
whoſe pleaſure I contribute; will pay a 
grateful teſtimony to my. merit. The 
windings of my courſe, which you fo much 
blame, ſerve to diffuſe over a greater extent 
of ground the refreſhment of my waters ; 
and the lovers of nature and the Muſes, 
who are fond of ſtraying on my banks, are 
better pleaſed that the line of beauty marks 
my way, than if, like yours, it were di- 
rected in a ſtraight, unvaried line. They 
prize the jrregular wildneſs with which 
I am decked, as the charms of beauteous 
hmphicity. What you call the weeds 


which darken and obſcure my waves, afford 


to the botaniſt a pleaſing ſpeculation of the 
works of nature; and the poet and painter 
; | think 
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proved by glittering through them. 


appeal to nobler judges. 


think the luſtre of my ſtream greatly im- 
'The 
pebbles which diverſify my bottom, and 
make thele ripplings in my current, arc 


pleaſing objects to the eye of taſte ; and 
my. ſimple murmurs are more melodious to 


the learned ear than all the rude noiſes of 
your banks, or even the muſic that reſounds 
trom your ſtately barges. 
ing ſons of Wealth and Commerce judge of 
me by the mere ſtandard of uſefulneſs, 1 
may claim no undiſtinguiſhed rank. While 
your waters, confined in deep channels, or 
lifted above the valleys, roll on, a uſeleſs 
burden to the fields, and only ſubſervient to 
the drudgery of bearing temporary merchan- 


dizes, my ſtream will beſtow unvarying fer- 


tility on the meadows, during the ſummers 
of future ages. Yet I ſcorn to ſubmit my 


honours to the deci ſion of thoſe whoſe hearts | 


are ſhut up to taſte and ſentiment : let me 
The philoſopher 
and poet, by whoſe labours the human 
mind is elevated and refined, and opened to 
pleaſures beyond the conception of vulgar 
ſouls, wil] :cknowledge that the elegant 
deities who preſide over ſimple and natural 
beauty have inſpired them with their charm- 
ing and inſtructive ideas. The ſweeteſt and 
moſt majeſtic bard that ever ſung has taken 


a pride in owning his affection to woods 


and ſtreams ; and, while the ſtupendous mo- 
numents of Roman grandeur, the columns 
which pierced the ſkies, and the aqueducts 
which poured their waves over mountains 
and vallies, are ſunk in oblivion, the gently- 
winding Mincius ſtill retains his tranquil 
honours. And when thy glories, proud 
Genius ! are loſt and forgotten ; when the 
flood of commerce, which now ſuppites thy 
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| up to engage our attention; are enlarged 
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© urn, is turned into a another courſe, and 
* has left thy channel dry and deſolate ; the 
ſoftly- flowing Avon ſhall fill murmur in 
«« ſong, and his banks receive the homage of 
<« all who are beloved by Phœbus and the 
Atkins Miſcell, | 
$ 9. The Story of a diſabled Soldier. 


No obſervation is more common, and at 
the ſame time more true, than, That one half 
of the world are ignorant how the other half 
lives. The misfortunes of the great are held 


upon in tones of declamation; and the world 
is called upon to gaze at the noble ſufferers: 
the great, under the preſſure of calamity, are 
con. cious of ſeveral others ſympathizing with 
their diſtreſs ; and have, at once, the comfor 
of admiration and pity. 3 
There is nothing magnanimous in bearin 
misfortunes with fortitude, when the whole 
world is looking on: men in ſuch eircum- 
ſtances will act bravely, even from motives of 
vanity 3 but he who, in the vale of obſcurity, 
can brave adverſity ; who, without friends to 
encourage, acquaintances to pity, or even 


without hope to alleviate his misfortunes, can 


behave with tranquility and indifference, is 
truly great: whether peaſant or courtier, he 
eſerves admiration, and ſhould be held up for 
our imitation and reſpect. | 
While the ſlighteſt inconveniences of the 
great are magnified into calamities; while 
tragedy mouths out their ſufferings in all the 
{trains of eloquence ; the miſeries of the r 
are entirely diſregarded ; and yet ſome of th 


lower ranks of people undergo more real 


hardſhips in one day than thoſe of a more ex- 

alied fation ſuffer in their whole lives. It is 

inconceyable what difficulties the meaneſt of 
; orr 
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our common ſailors and foldiers endure with- | 


out murmuring or regret ; without paſſionately 
declaiming againſt Providence, or calling their 
fellows to be gazers on their intrepidity. 
Every day is to them a day of miſery, and 
yet they entertain their hard fate without re- 
pining. | 
With what indignation do I hear an Ovid, 
a Cicero, or a Rabutin, complam of their miſ- 


fortunes and hardſhips, whoſe greateſt calami- 


ty was that of being unable to viſit a certain 
fpot of earth, to which they had fooliſhly at- 
tatched an idea of happineſs ! Their diſtreſſes 
were pleaſures, compared to what many of 
the adventuring poor every day endure with- 
out murmuring. They ate, drank, and ſlept; 
they had flaves to attend them; and were 
ſure of ſubſiſtence for life: while many of 
their fellow-creatures are obliged to wander 
without a friend to comfort or aſſiſt them, and 
even without ſhelter from the ſeverity of the 
Ffeaſon. | 

I have been led into theſe reflections from 
accidentally meeting, ſome days ago, a poor 
fellow, whom I knew when a boy, dreſſed 
in a failor's jacket, and begging at one of the 


outlets of the town with a wooden leg. I. 


knew him to have been honeſt and induſtrious 


when in the country, and was curious to learn. 


what had reduced him to his preſent ſituation. 
Wherefore, after having given him what I 
thought proper, I deſired to know the hiſtory 
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& pretend to have gone through any more 
ce than other folks; for, except the loſs of 
„ my limb, and my being obliged to beg, I 
“ don't know tny reafon, thank Hcaven, that 
«« I have to complain: there is Bill Tibbs, 
of our regiment, he has loſt both his legs, 
“ and an eye to boot; but, thank Heaven, it 
“ 1s not ſo bad with me yet. | 
« I was born m Shropſhire ; my father 
was a Jabourer, and died when I was five 
& years old; ſo that I was put upon the pa- 
„ riſh. As he had been a wandering ſort of 
© a man, the pariſhioners were not able to 
& tell to what pariſh I belonged, or where I 
«© was born, ſo they ſent me to another pariſh, 
© and that pariſh ſent me to a third. I 
*« thought in my heart, they kept ſending me 
* about ſo long, that they would not let me 
© be born in any pariſh at all; but at laſt, 
© however, they fixed me. I had ſome diſ- 
5 polition to be a ſcholar, and was reſolved, 
& at leaſt, to know my letters; but the maſ- 
& ter of. the workhouſe put me to bulineſs as 
& ſoon as I was able to handle a mallet; and 
© here I lived an eaſy kind of life for five 
“ years. I only wrought ten hours in the 
% day, and had my meat and drink provided 
ce for my labour. It is true,.I was not ſuf- 
c fered to ſtir out of the houſe, for fear, as 
ce they faid, I ſhould run away; but what of 
6e that, I had the liberty of the whole houſe, 
c and the yard before the door, and that was 


cc enough for me. I was then bound out to 
a farmer, where I was up both early and 
late; but ate and*drank well, and liked 
mv bulineſs well enough, till he died, when 
I was otliged to provide for myſelf; fo I 
was reſolved to go ſcek my fortune. 
&« in this manner I went from town to 
town, worked when I could get employ- 
„ "5 6 ment, 


of his life and misfortunes, and the manner | 
in which he was reduced to his preſent diſtreſs. |. « 
The diſabled ſoldier, for ſuch he was, though 
dreſſed in a ſailor's habit, ſcratching his head, 
and leaning dn his crutch, put himi-ii into an | «« 
attitude to comply with my requeſt, and gave 
me his hiſtory as follows: 

& As for my musfortunes, maſter, I can't 
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ment, and ſtarved when I could get none: 

when happening one day to go through a 
field belonging to a juſtice of peace, I {py'd 
a hare crofling the path juſt before me; 
and I believe the devil put it in my head to 
fling my ſtick at it: well, what will you 
have on't? I killed the hare; and was 
bringing it away, when the juſtice himſelf 
met me; he called me a poacher and a 


villain ; and, collaring me, defired I would | 


give an account of myſelf. I fell upon my 
knees, begged his worthip's pardon, and 
began to give a full account of all that J 
knew of my breed, ſeed, and generation; 
but, though I gave a very true account, the 
juſtice ſaid I could give no account; 
was indicted at ſeſſions, found guilty of 


being poor, and ſent up to London to New- | 


gate, 1n order to be tranſported as a vaga- 
bond, | 


People may ſay this and that of being 


in jail, but, for my part, I found Newgate 
as agreeable a place as ever I. was in in all 
my Fife. I had my belly-full to eat and 
drink, and did no work at all. This kind 
of 5 was too good to laſt for ever; ſo 1 
was taken out of priſon, after five months, 

ut on board a ſhip, and ſent off, with two 
Frandred more, to the plantations. We 
had but an indifferent paſſage, for being all 


confined in the hold, more than a hundred | 


of our people died for want of ſweet air; ; 
and thoſe that remained were ſickly enough, 
God knows. When we came a-ſhore, we 


were fold to the planters, and j was bound | 
As I was no ſcho- 
lar, for I did not know my letters, I was 
obliged to work among the negroes; and | 


for ſeven years more. 


« I ſer ved out my tame, as in duty bound to 
86 do. 


„When my time was expired, I worked 
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my paſſage home, and glad I was to ſee 
Old England again, becauſe I loved my 
country. I was afraid, however, that 1 
ſhould be indicted for a vagabond once 
more, ſo I did not much care to go down 
into the country, but kept about the town, 
and did little jobs when could get them. 

« 1 was very happy in this manner for 
ſome time, till one evening, coming home 
from work, two men knocked me down, 
and then deſired me to ſtand. They be- 
longed to a preſs-gang: I was carried 
before the juſtice, and, as I could give no 
account of myſelf, I had my choice left, 
whether to go on board a man of war, or 
lift for a ſoldier : I choſe the latter; and, 

in this poſt of a gentleman, I ſerved two © 


_ campaigns in Flanders, was at the battles 


of Val and Fontenoy, and received but one 
wound, through the breaſt here; but the 
doctor of our regiment ſoon made me well 
again, 

« When the peace came on I was diſ- 
charged; and, as I could not work, be- 


&/caule my 8 was ſometimes e N, 


ſome, I lifted for a landman in the Eaſt 
India company's ſervice. I have forght 
the French in fix pitched battles and 1 
verily believe that, if I could read or 
write, our captain would have made me 
a corporal. But it was not my good for- 
tune to have any promotion, for I foon 


fell ſick, and fo got leave to return home 


ain with forty pounds in my pocket. 

Fr us was at the beginning of the preſen . 
8 t on ſhore, and 

to have the pleaſure of ſpending my mo- 

ney; but the government wanted men, 


and ſo I was preſſed for a ſailor before. 


ever I could ſet foot on ſhore. 
60 3 boatſwain found me, as he ſaid, art 


« obltage | 
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46 ſelf awake, if I lend a hand.“ 
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« obſtinate fellow: he ſwore he knew that I 
% underſtood my buſineſs well, but that I 
e ſhammed Abraham, to be idle; but, God 
« knows, I knew nothing of ſea-buſineſs, 
ce and he beat me, without conſidering what 
c he was about, I had ſtill, however, my 
ce forty pounds, and that was ſome comfort 
« to me under every beating; and the mo- 
«& ney I might have had to this day, but that 
& our ſhip was taken by the French, and to 
6 J loſt all. | | ; 

« Our crew was carried into Breſt, and 
c many of them died, becauſe they were not 
« uſed to live in a jail; but, for my part, it 
« was nothing to me, for I was ſeaſoned. 
64 One night, as I was aſleep on the bed of 
«© boards, with a warm blanket about me, for 
c J always loved to lie well, I was awakened 
% by the boatſwain, who had a dark lanthorn 
& in his hand: Jack, ſays he to me, will 


I don't care, ſays I, ſtriving to keep my- 
Then 
« follow me, ſays he, and I hope we ſhall 
& do buſineſs. So up I got, and tied my 
c blanket, which was all the cloaths I had, 
& about my middle, and went with him to 
« fight the Frenchmen. I hate the French, 
cc becauſe they are all ſlaves, and wear wooden 
c ſhoes.” | 

Though we had no arms, one Engliſh- 
c man is able to beat five French at any 
ce time; ſo we went down to the door, 
e where both the centries were poſted, and, 
& ruſhing upon them, ſeized their arms in a 
£ moment, and knocked them down. From 
ec thence nine of us ran together to the quay, 
t and ſeizing the firſt boat we met, got out 
& of the harbour, and put to ſea. We had 


& not been here three days before we weres| 


« taken up by the Dorſet privateer, who were 
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ſented to run our chance. However, we 
had not as much luck as we expected. In 
& three days we fell in with the Pompadour 
c privateer, of f:rty guns, while we had but 
„ twenty-three z ſo to it we went, yard-arm 
„ and yard-arm. The fight laſted for three 


hours, and I verily believe we-ſhould have. 


„taken the Frenchman, had we but had 
« {ome more men left behind; but, unfortu- 
nately, we loft all our men juſt as we were 
going to get the victory. 7 

„J was once more in the power of the 
French, and 1 believe it would have gone 
hard with me had I been brought back to 
« Breſt; but, by good fortune, we were re- 
ce taken by the Viper. I had almoſt forgot 
to tell you that, in that engagement, I was 
0 wounded in two places; I loſt four fingers 
« off the left hand, and my leg was ſhot off. 
© If I had had the good fortune to have loſt 
% my leg and uſe ot my hand on board a 
<«« king's ſhip, and not a-board a privatezr, I 
c ſhould have been entitled to cloathing and 
* maintenance during the reſt of my life! 
but that was not my chance.; one man 1s 
&« born with a ſilver ſpoon in his mouth, and 
% another with a wooden ladle. However, 
ce bleſſed be God, I enjoy good health, and 
« will for ever love liberty and Old Eng- 
e land. Liberty, property, and Old England 
&« for ever, huzza !”” 0 

Thus ſaying, he limped off, leaving me in 
admiration at his intrepidity and content; 
nor could I avoid acknowledging, that an 
habitual acquaintance with miſery - ſerves 
better than philoſophy to teach us to deſpiſe 
it. Goldſmith. 


$ 10. A Dialogue "between ULYSSES and 
CIRCE, in CIRCE's Iland. 


Girce. You will. go then, Ulyſſes ; but 


« glad of ſo many good hands, and we con- [why will you go? 1 defire you to ſpeak the 
45 ON | SE thoughts 
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thoughts of your heart. 
ſerve. — What carries you from me? 

Ulyſſes. Pardon, goddeſs, the weakneſs of 
human nature. My heart will ſigh for my 
country. It is a tenderneſs which all my at- 
tachment to you cannet overcome. 

Circe. This is not all. I perceive you arc 
afraid to declare your whole mind: but what 
do you fear? my terrots are gone. The 
proudeſt goddeſs on earth, when the has Fa- 
voured a mortal as I have favoured you, has 
laid her divinity and power at his feet. 


Ulyſſes. It may be ſo, while there ſtill re-- 


mains in her heart the fondneſs of love, or 
in her mind the fear of ſhame. But you, 
Circe, are above thoſe vulgar ſenſations. 
Circe, I underſtand your caution, it be- 
longs to vour character; and, therefore, to 
take all diffidence from you, I twear by Styx, 
I will do no harm to you or your friends for 
any thing which you ſay, though it ſhould 
offend me ever ſo much, bur voull ſend you 
away with all marks of my friendſhip. - Tel] 
me now, truly, what-pleaſures you hope to 
enjoy in the barren ifland of Ithaca, which 
can compenſate for thoſe you leave in this pa- 
radiſe, exempt from all cares, and over flowing 
with all delights ? | | 
_ Ulyges. The pleaſures of virtue; the ſu- 
preme happineſs of doing good. Here 1 do 
nothing: my mind is in a palſy; its facul- 
ties are benumbed. I long to return into 
action again, that 1 may employ thoſe talents 
and virtues which I have cultivated from the 
earlieft days of my youth. 
fright not me: they are the exercile of my 
ſoul ; ; they keep it in health and in vigour. 


Give me again the fields of Troy, rather than 
I could reap the 


thoſe vacant groves : ther® 
bright har veſt of glory; here I am hid from 


che eyes of mankind, and * to appear 
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contemptible in my own. The image of my 


wherever I go: I meet it under the gloom of 
every made; ; it even intrudes itſelf into your 

reſence, and chides me from your arms. O 
goddeſs! unleſs you have power to lay that 
troubleſome ſpirit, unleſs you can make me 
forget myſelf, [ cannot be happy here, I ſhall 
every day be more wretched. 

Circe. May not a wile and good man, who: 
has ſpent all his youth in active life and ho- 
nourable danger, when he begins to decline, 
have leave to retire, and enjoy the reſt of his 


days in quiet and pleaſure ? ' 


Hes. No retreat can be honourable to a 
wiſe and good man, but in company with the 
Muſes ; 1 am deprived-of that ſacred- ſociety 
here. The Muſes will not inhabit the abodes 
of voluptuouſneſs and ſenſual pleafure. How 
can I ſtudy, how can I think, while ſo many 
beaſts (and the worſt beaſts I know are men 
turned info beafts) are howling, or roaring, o 
grunting about me ? 

Circe. There is ſomething i in this; but this 
you ſuppreſs the ſtrongeſt reaſon 
that draws you to Ithaca. There is another 
image, beſides that of your former ſelf, which 
appears to you in all parts of this ifland, 
which” follows your walks, which interpoſes 
itſelt between you and me, and. chides you 
from my arms: it Js Penelope, Ulyſſes; 1 
know .it is. Do not pretend. to deny it: you 
ſigh for her in my boſom itſelf.— And yet ſhe 
is not an immortal. —Sbe is not, as 1 am, 
eder with the gift of unfading youth: 

ſeveral years have paſt ſince her's has been 


caded, I think, without vanity, that ſhe. was 
never ſo handfome as I. . what is yr 
#;', © 


Ulyſſes: You have told me > your, in a 


fo rmer converſations when 1 W of you 
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about her, that ſhe is true to my bed, and as 
fond of me now, after twenty years abſence, 
as when I left her to go to Troy. ] left her 
in the bloom of her youth and her beauty. 
How much muſt her conſtancy have been 
tried fince that time! how meritorious is her 
fidelity! Shall I reward her witly falſhood ? 
ſhall I forget her who cannot forget me ; who 
has nothing ſo dear to het as my remem- 
brance ? | vt 

Circe. Her love is preſerved by the conti- 
nual h.pe of your ſpeedy return. Take that 
hope from her : let your companions return, 
and let her know that you have fixed your 
abode here with me ; that you have fixed it 
for ever: let her know that ſhe is free to diſ- 
poſe of her heart and her hand as ſhe pleaſes. 
Send my picture to her; bid her compare it 
with her own face.—If all this does not cure 
her of the remains of her paſſion, if you do 
not hear of her marrying Eurymachus in a 
twelvemonth, I underſtand nothing of wo- 
mankind. 

Ulyſes. O cruel goddeſs ! why will you 
force me to tell you thoſe truths I wiſh to con- 


ceal ? If by ſuch unjuſt, fuch barbarous | 


uſage, I could loſe her heart, it would break 
mine. 
thinking that I had wronged ſuch a wife? 
what could make me amends for her not be- 
ing mine, for her being another's ? Do not 


frown, Circe ; I own, (ſince you will have 


me ſpeak) I own you could not: with all 
your pride of immortal beauty, with all your 
magical charms to aſſiſt thoſe of nature, you 
are not ſuch a powerful charmer as ſhe. 


You feel deſire, and you give it ; but you ne- | 


ver felt love, nor can you inſpire it. How 
can I love one who would have degraded me 


into a beaſt ? Penelope raiſed me into a hero: 
her love ennobled, invigorated, exalted my | 


9 


How ſhould I endure the torment of | 
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mind. She bid me go to the ſiege of Troy, 
though the parting with me was worſe than 
death to herlelf : ſhe bid me expoſe myſelt 
there to all perils among the foremoſt heroes 
of Greece, though her poor heart trembled to 
think of the leaſt I ſhould meet, and would 
have given all its own blood to fave a drop of 
mine. Then there was ſuch a conformity in 
all our inclinations ! when Minerva taught 
me the leſſons of wiſdom, ſhe loved to be 
preſent ; ſhe heard, ſhe retained the moral in- 
ſtructions, the ſublime truths of nature, ſhe 
gave them back to me, ſoftened and ſweetened 
with the peculiar graces of her own mind. 
When we unbent our thoughts with the 
charms of poetry, when we read together the 
poems of Orpheus, Muſzus, and Linus, 
with what taſte did ſhe mark every excellence 
in them! My feelings were dull, compared 
to her's. She ſeemed herſelf to be the Muſe 


who had inſpired thoſe verſes, and had tuned 


their lyres to infuſe into the hearts of man- 
kind the love of wiſdom and virtue, and the 
fear of the gods. How beneficent was ſhe, 
how good to my people! what care did ſhe 
take to inſtruct them in the finer and more 
elegant arts; to relieve the neceflitics of the 
ſick and the aged: to ſuperintend the educa- 
tion of children; to do my ſubjects every good 
office of kind interceſſion ; to lay before me 
their wants; to aſſiſt their petitions ; to me- 
diate for thoſe who were objets of mercy; to 
ſue for thoſe who deſerved the favours of the 
crown! And ſhall J baniſu, myſelf for ever 
from ſuch a conſort ? ſhall I give up her ſo- 
ciety for the brutal joys of a ſenſual life, 
keeping indeed the form of a man, but having 
loſt the human ſoul, or at leaſt all its noble 
and godlike powers? Oh, Circe, forgive me; 
I cannot bear the thought. 


Circe. Be gone do not imagine I aſk you 


| 
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to ſtay. The daughter of the Sun 1s not ſo 
mean-ſpirited as to ſolicit a mortal to ſhare 
her happineſs with her. It is a happinets 
which I find you cannot enjoy. I pity you 
and deſpiſe you. That which you ſeem to 
value ſo much I have no notion of. All you 
have ſaid ſeems to me a jargon of ſentiments 
fitter for a ſilly woman than for a great man. 
Go, read, and ſpin too, if you pleaſe, with 
your wife, I forbid you to remain another 
day in my iſland. You ſhall have a fair wind 
to carry you from it. After that, may every 
ſtorm that Neptune can raiſe purſue and over- 
whelm you! Be gone, I ſay; quit my fight. 

Ces. Great Goddeſs, 1 obey—bur re- 
member your oath, | 


$ 11, Scene between Colonel Rivers and 
Sir HARRY ; in which the Colonel, from 
Principles of Honour, refuſes to give his 
Daughter to Sir HARRY. | 


Sir Har, Colonel, your moſt obedient : I 
am come upon the old buſineſs; tor, unleſs I 
am allowed to entertain hopes of Miſs Rivers, 
I ſhall be the moſt miſerable of all human 
beings. . | 

Riv, Sir Harry, I have already told you 
by letter, and I now tell you perſonally, I 
cannot liſten to your propoſals. 

Sir Har. No, Sir! | | 

Riv. No, Sir: I have promiſed my 
daughter to Mr. Sidney. Do you know 
that, Sir ? | 
Sir Har. I do: but what then? Engage- 
ments of this kind, you know 

Riv. So then, you do know 
miſed her to Mr. Sidney? | 

Sir Har. I do—but 1 alſo know that 
matters are not finally ſettled between Mr. 
Sidney and you; and 1 moreover know, that 


I have pro- 
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his fortune is by no means equal to mine ; 
therefore | 

Riv. Sir Harry, let me aſk you one queſ- 
tion before you make your conſequence. 

Sir Har. A thouſand, if vou pleaſe, Sir. 

Riv. Why then, Sir, let me atk you, what 
you have ever oblerved in me, or my conduct, 
that you deſire me ſo familiarly to break my 
word? I thought, Sir, you conſidered me as a 
man of honour ? | 

Sir Har, And ſo I do, Sir—a man of the 
niceſt honour. 

Riv. And yet, Sir, you aſk me to violate 
the ſanctity of my word; and tell me directly, 
that it is my intereſt to be a raſcal !. 

Sir Har. I really don't underftand you, 
Colonel ; I thought, when I was talking tg 
you, I was talking to a man who knew the 
world; and as you have not yet ſigned 

Riv. Why, this is mending matters with 
a witneſs ! And ſo you think, becauſe Fam 
not legally bound, I am under no neceſſity of 
keeping my word ! Sir Harry, laws were ne- 
ver made for men of honour : they want no 
bond but the rectitude of their own ſenti- 
ments; and laws are of no uſe but to bind 
the villains of ſociety. | 

Sir Har. Well! but, my dear Colonel, 
if you have no regard for me, ſhew ſome lit- 
tle regard for your daughter. Re 

Riv, I ſhew the greateſt regard for my 
daughter, by giving her to a man of honour; 
and I muſt not be inſulted with any farther 


} repetition of your propoſals. 


Sir Har. Inſult you, Colonel! Is the 
offer of my alliance an inſult? Is my readi- 
neſs to make what ſettlements you think pro- 
er | 
Riv. Sir Harry, 1 ſhould confider the 
offer of a king:lom an inſult, if it were to be 
purchaſed by the violation of my word. Be- 
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ſides, though my daughter ſhall never go a 
beggar to the arms of her huſband, I would 
rather ſee her happy than rich; and if ſhe 
has enough to provide handſomely for 1 
young family, and ſomething to ſpare for 
the exigencies of a worthy friend, I hall 
think her as affluent as it ſhe were miſtreſs of 
Mexico. | 
Sir Har. 
but I believe 
- Riv. Well, Sir Harry, and as our con- 
ference is done, we will, if you pleaſe, retire 
to the ladies. I ſhall be always glad of vour 
acquaintance, though I cannot receive you as 
a ſon-in-law; fer a union of intereſt I look 
upon as a union of diſhonour, and conſider a 
marriage for money at beſt but a legal proſ- 
titution. 


Well, Colonel, I have done; 


$ 12. On Vulgarity. 


A vulgar, ordinary way of thinking, a&- 
ing, or ſpeaking, implies a low education, 
and a habit of low company. Young peo- 
ple contract it at ſchool, or among ſervants, 
with whom they are too often uſed to con- 
verſe ; but, after they frequent good com- 
pany, they muſt want attention and obſerva- 
tion very much, if they do not lay it quite 
aſide; and indeed, if they do not, good com- 
pany will be very apt to lay them aſide. The 
various kinds of vulgariſms are infinite; I 
cannot pretend, to point them out to you ; 
but 1 will give ſome ſamples, by which you 
may gueſs at the reſt, _ 
A vulgar man is captious and jealous ; 
eager and impetuous about trifles : he ſuſ- 
pects himſelf to be flighted ; thinks every 
thing that is ſaid meant at him; if the com- 
wry happens to laugh, he is perſuaded they 
augh at him ; he grows angry and teſty, ſays 
ſomething very impertinent, and draws-him- 
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ſelf into a ſcrape, by ſhewing what he calls a 
proper ſpirit, and afferung himſelf. A man 
of taſhion does not ſuppoſe himſelf to be ei- 


thoughts, looks, or words of the company z 
and never ſuſpects that he is either flighted or 
laughed at, unleſs he is conſcious that he de- 
ſerves it. And if (which very ſeldom hap- 
pens) the company is abſurd or ill-bred enough 
to do either, he does not care two -pence, un- 
lels the inſult be ſo groſs end plain as to re- 
quire ſatisfaction of another kind. As he is 
above trifles, he 1s never vehement and eager 
about them 5 and wherever they are con- 
cerned, rather acquieſces than wrangles. A 
vulzar man's converſation always ſavours 
ſtrongly of the lowneſs of his education and. 
company: it turns chiefly upon his domeſ- 
tic affairs, his ſervants, the excellent order he 
keeps in his own family, and the little anec- 
dotes of the neighbourhood ; all which he re- 
lates with emphaſis, as intereſting matters,—- 
He is a man-goſſip. A 
Vulgariſm in language is the next, and 
diſtinguiſhing charaCteriltic of bad company, 
and a bad education. 
avoids nothing with more care than this. 
Proverbial expreſſions and trite fayings are 
the fowers of the rhetoric of a vulgar man. 
Would he ſay, that men differ in their taſtes ; 
he both ſupports and adorns that opinion, by 


it, that © what is one man's meat is another 


7 man's poiſon.“ If any body attempts 


| gives them fit for lat, aye, that he does. He 


has always ſome favourite word for the time 
being; which, for the ſake of uſing often, he 
commonly abuſes, . Such as, vaſtly angry, 
wvaſily kind, waſily handſome, and waſtly 
Even his pronunciation of proper 

words 


ugly. 


| 


ther the ſole or pmncipal object of the 


A man of faſhion 


the good old ſaying, as he reſpectfully calls 


being /mart, as he calls it, upon him; he 
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words carries the mark of the beaſt along 
with it. He calls the earth yearth ; he is 

obl:iged, not obliged to you. He goes 70 

wards, and not towards ſuch a place: He 

ſometimes affe&ts hard words, by way of or- 

nament, which he always mangles. A man 

of taſhion never has recourſe to proverbs and 

vulgar aphoriſms; uſes neither favourite 

words nor hard words; but takes great care 

to ſpeak very correctly and grammatically, 

and to pronounce properly ; that is, accord- | 
ing to the uſage of the beſt companies. 

An awkward addreſs, ungraceful attitudes 
and actions, and a certain left-handedneſs (if 
I may ule that word) loudly proclaim low 
education and low company; for it is impoſ- 
ſible to ſuppoſe, that a man can have fre- 
quented good — without having catch- 
ed ſomething, at leaſt, of their air and mo- 
tions. A new-raiſed man is diſtinguiſhed in 


be 1mpenetrably dull, if, in a month or two's 
time, he cannot perform at leaſt the common 
manual exerciſe, and look like a foldier. The 
very accoutrements of a man of faſhion are 
grievous incumbrances to a vulgar man. He 
1s at a loſs what to do with his hat, when it 
is not upon his head; his cane (if unfortu- 


nately he wears one) is at perpetual war with 


every cup of tea or coffee he drinks; deſtroys | 
them firſt, and then accompanies them in their 
fall. His ſword is formidable only to his 
own legs, which would poſſibly carry him faſt 
enough out of the way of any ſword but his 
own. His cloaths fit him ſo ill, and conſtrain 
him ſo much, that he ſeems rather their pri- 
ſoner than their proprietor. He preſents him- 
ſelf in company like a criminal in a court of 
juſtice ; his very air condemns him; and peo- 


ple of faſhion will no more connect themſclyes 
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with the one, than people of character will 
with the other. This repulſe drives and ſinks 
him into low company; a gulph from whence 
no man, after a certain age, ever emerged. 


Lord Cheſterfield. 


& 13. On Good-breeainsg.. 


A friend of yours and mine has very juftly 
defined good-breeding to be, * the reſult of 
much good ſenſe, ſome good- nature, and a 
little ſelf-denial for the fake of others, and 


| with a view to obtain the ſame indulgence 


from them.” Taking this for r I 
think it cannot be diſputed) it is aftoniil ng 
to me, that any body, who has good ſenſe an 

good - nature, can eſſentially fail in good-breed= 
ing. As to the modes of it, indeed, they 


vary according to perſons, places, and cir- 


cumſtances; and are only to be acquired by 
obſervation and experience; but the ſubſtance 


| of it is every where and eternally the ſame. 


Good manners are, to particular ſocieties, 
what good morals are to ſociety in general, 
their cement and their ſecurity. And as 
laws are enacted to enforce' = morals, or 
at leaſt to prevent the ill effects of bad ones; 
fo there are certain rules of civility, univer- 
ſally implied and received, to enforce good 
manners, and puniſh bad ones. And, indeed, 71 
there ſeems to me to be leſs diffexence both 
between the crimes and puniſhments, than at 
firſt one would imagine. The immoral man, 
who invades another's property, is juſtly 
hanged for it; and the ill-bred man who, by 
his 11] - manners, invades and diſturbs the 
quiet and comforts of private life, is by com- 
mon conſent as juſtly baniſhed ſociety, Mu- 
tual complaiſances, attentions, and facrifices 
of little conveniencies, are as natural an im- 
plied compact between civilized people, as 
| protection 
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protection and obedience are between kings 
and ſubjects; whoever, in either caſe, vio- 
lates that compact, juſtly forteits all advan- 
tages ariſing from it. For my own part, I 


really think, that, next to the conſciouſneſs of 


doing a good action, that of doing a civil one 
is the moſt pleaſing: and the epithet which 1 


ſhould covet the moſt, next to that of Ariſ- | 


tides, would be that of well-bred. Thus 
much for good-breeding in general; I will 
now conſider ſome of the various modes and 

egiecs of it. | 

Very few, ſcarcely any, are wanting in the 
reſpect which they ſhould ſhew to thoſe whom 
they acknowledge to be infinitely their ſupe- 
riors ; ſuch as crowned heads, princes, and 
public perſons of diſtinguiſhed and eminent 
poſts, It is the manner of ſhewing that re- 
ſpe& which is different. The man of fa- 
ſhion, and of the world, expreſſes it in its 
fulleſt extent; but naturally, eafily, and 
without concern; whereas a man, who is 
not uſed to keep good company, expreſſes it 
awkwardly ; one ſees that he is not uſed to it, 
and that it coſts him a great deal: but I ne- 
ver ſaw the worſt-bred man living guilty of 
Jolling, whiſtling, ſcratching his head, and 
ſuch-like indecencies, in companies that he 
reſpected. In ſuch companies, therefore, the 
only point to be attended to is, to ſhew that 
reſpe& which every body means to ſhew, in 
an eaſy, unembarraſſed, and graceful manner. 
This is what obſervation and experience mutt 
teach you. | | 

In mixed companies, whoever is admitted 
to. make part of them, 1s, for the time at 
leaſt, ſuppoſed to be upon a footing of equa- 


lity with the reſt; and, conſequently, as 


there is no one principal object of awe and 
reſpect, people are apt to take a greater lati- 
tude in their bchaviour, and to be leſs upon 
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| very miſtaken notion that they cannot fail at 
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their guard; and ſo they may, provided it he 
within certain bounds, which are upon no 
occaſion to be tranſgreſſed, But, upon theſe 
occaſions, though no wne is entitled to diſt in- 
guiſhed marks of reſpect, every one claims, 
and very jultly, every mark of civility and 
good-breeding. Eaſe is allowed, but care- 
le{ineſs and negligence are ſtrictly forbidden. 
It a man accoſts you, and talks to you ever 
ſo dully or frivolouſly ; it is worſe than rude- 
neſs, it is brutality, to ſhew him, by a ma- 
nifeſt inattention to what he ſays, that you 
think him 'a fool or a blockhead, and not 
worth hearing. It is much more ſo with re- 
gard to women; who, of whatever rank they 
are, are entitled, in conſideration. of their ſex, 
not only to an attentive, but an officious 
good-breeding from men. Their little wants, 
likings, diſlikes, preferences, 3 and 
fancies, mult be officiouſty attended to, and, 
if poſſible, gueſſed at and anticipated, by a 
well-bred man. You muſt never uſurp to 
yourſelf thoſe conveniencies and gratifications 
which are of common right; ſuch as the beſt 
places, the beſt diſhes, &c. but on the con- 
trary, always decline them yourſelt, and offer 
them to others; who, in their turns, will 
offer them to you: ſo that, upon the whole, 
you will, in your turn, enjoy your ſhare of the 
It would be endleſs for me 
to enumerate all the particular inſtances in 
which a well- bred man ſhews his good - breed - 
ing in good company; and it would be inju- 
rious to you to ſuppoie that your own good 
ſenſe will not point them out to you; and 
then your own good - nature will recom- 
mend, and your ſelf-intereſt enforce the prac- 
tice. - | To 
There is a third:ſort of good-breeding, in 
which people are the moſt apt to fail, from a 
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all. I mean, with regard to one's moſt fami- 


| liar friends and acquaintances, or thoſe who 


really are our inferiors ; and there, undoubt- 
edly, a greater degree of eaſe is not only al. 


lowed, but proper, and contributes much to 


the comforts of a private, ſocial life. But 
eaſe and freedom have their bounds, which 
muſt by no means be violated. A certain de- 
gree of negligence and careleſſneſs becomes 
injurious and inſulting, from the real or ſup- 
5 inferiority of the perſons; and that de- 
ightful liberty of converſation among à few 
friends, is ſoon deſtroyed, as liberty often has 
been, by being carried to licentiouſneſs. But 
example explains things beſt, and I will put 
a pretty ſtrong caſe : — Suppoſe you and me 
alone together ; I believe you will allow that 
I have as good a right to unlimited freedom 
m your company, as either you or I can poſ- 
ſibly have in any other; and I am apt to be- 
lieve too, that you would indulge me in that 
freedom, as far as any body would. But, 
notwithſtanding this, do you imagine that I 
ſhould think there was no bounds to that free- 
dom? I aſſure you, I ſhould not think to ; 
and I take myſelf to be as much tied down by 
a certain degree of good manners to you, as 
by other degrees of them to other people. 
The moſt familiar and intimate habitudes, 
connections, and friendſhips, require a degree 
ot good-breeding, both to preſerve and cement 
tem. The belt of us have our bad ſides; 
and it is as imprudent as it is ill-bred, to ex- 
hibit them. I ſhall not uſe ceremony with 
you; it would be miſplaced between us: but 
I ſhall certainly obſerve that degree of good- 
breeding with you, which 1s, in the firſt place, 
decent, and which, I am ſure, is abſolutely 
neceſſary to make us like one another's com- 
pany long, Lord Chefterfield. 
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y 14. A Dialogue betavixt MERCURY, 
au Engliſh Duellift, and a North- American 
Savage. 5 BY 
Duelliſt. Mercury, Charon's boat is on 
the other {ide of the water Allow me, before 
it returns, to have ſome converſation with the 
North- American Savage, whom you brought 
hither at the ſame time as you conducted me 
to the ſhades. I never ſaw one of that ſpecies 
before, and am curious to know what the 
animal is. He looks very grim, —Pray, Sir, 
what is your name? I underſtand you ſpeak 
Engliſh. 5 
Savage, Yes, I learned it in my child- 
hood, having been bred up for tome years in 
the town of New-York : but before I was a 
man ] returned to my countrymen, the yaliant 
Mohawks ; and being cheated by one of yours 
in the ſale of ſome” rum, I never cared to 
have any thing to do with them afterwards. 
Yet I took up the hatchet for them with the 
reſt of my tribe in the war againſt France, 
and was killed while I was out upon a ſcalp- 
ing party. But I died very well ſatisfied : 
or my friends were victorious, and before I 
was ſhot I had ſcalped ſeven men and five 
women and children. in a former war I had 
done ſtill greater exploits. My name is The 
Bloody Bear : it was given me to expreſs my 
fierceneſs and valour. 1 
Duelliſt. Bloody Bear, I reſpect you, and 
am much your humble ſrvant. My name is 
Tom Puſhwell, very well known at Arthur's. 
I am a gentleman * my birth, and by profeſ- 
ſion a gameſter, and man of hcnour. 
killed men in fair fighting, in honeurable 
ſiagle combat, but do not underſtand cuting 
the throats of women and children. | 
Savage. Sir, that is our way of making 
war. Every nation has its own cultoms. 
N 5 | But 
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of my play, and I could not prevent him 


that hole in your breaſt, I preſume you were 
killed, as I was myſelf, in ſome ſcalping 
party. How happened it that your enemy 
did not take off your ſcalp ? - 

Duelliſt. Sir, I was killed in a duel. A | 
friend of mine had lent me ſome money; 
after two or three years, being in great want 
himſelf, he aſked me to pay him; I thought 
his demand an affront to my honour, and 
ſent him a challenge. We met in Hyde- 
Park; the fellow could not fence ; I was the 
adroiteſt ſwordſman in England. I gave him 
three or four wounds ; but at laſt he ran vpon 
me with ſuch impetuoſity, that he put me out 
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But by the grimneſs of your countenance, and 


from whipping me through the jungs. I died 


without any ſniveling ſigns of repentance : 
and he will follow me ſoon; for his ſurgeon 
has declared his wounds to be mortal. It is 
ſaid that his wife is dead of her fright, and 
that his family of ſeven children will be un- 
done by his death. So I am well revenged ; 
and that is a comfort. For my part, I had 
no wife -I always hated marriage: my whore 
will take good care of herſelf, and my chil- 
yug are provided for at the Foundling Hoſ- 
Ital. 1 
5 Savage. Mercury, I won't go in a boat 
with that fellow, He has murdered his coun- 
tryman ; he has murdered his friend: I tay, 


won't go in a boat with that fellow. I 


will ſwim over the fiver: I can ſwim like a 
duck. . | 

Mercury, Swim over the Styx! it muſt 
not be done; it is againſt the Jaws of Pluto's 
empire. You muſt go in the boat, and be 
quiet, | 

Savage. Do not tell me of laws: I am 
2 Savage: I value no laws. Talk of laws 


( 
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to the Engliſhman ; there are laws in his 
country, and yet you ſee he did not regard 
them. For they could never allow him to 
Kill his fellow-fubje& in time of peace, be- 


cauſe he aſked him to pay a debt. 1 know that 


the Engliſh are a barbarous nation; but they 
cannot be ſo brutal as to make ſuch things 
lawful. 

Mercury. You reaſon well againſt him. 
But how comes it that you are ſo offended 
with murder: you who bave maſſacred wo- 
men in their ſlecp, and children in their 
cradies. 

Savage. I killed none but my enemies: 
I never killed my own countrymen : I never 
killed my friend. Here, take my blanket, 


and let it come over in the boat; but fee that 
the next day, as a man of honour. ſhould, | the murderer does. not fit upon it, or touch 
it; if he does I will burn it in the fre I fee 


| 


{ and do as I bid you, 


yonder. 


Farewell. —I am reſolved to ſwim 
over the water. | RA 
Mercury. By this touch of my wand 1 
take all thy ſtrength from thee, —Swim now if 
thou canſt. | | 
Savage. This is a very potent enchanter. 
a me my ſtrength, and J will obey 
thee. . | 
Mercury. T reſtore it; but be orderly, 
otherwiſe worſe will 
befal you. | | | 
Duelliſt. Mercury, leave him to me. I 
will tutor him for you. - Sirrah, Savage, doſt 
thou pretend to be aſhamed of my company ? 
| Doſt thou know that I have kept the belt com- 
pany in England ? K | 
Savage. I know thou urt a ſcoundrel.— 
Not pay thy debts! kill thy friend, who lent 
thee money, for aſking thee for it! Get out 
of my fight, I will drive thee into Styx. 
Mercury. Stop—I command thee. No 
violence. — Talk to him calmly. 
; 5 Savage. 
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Savage. I mult obey thee.— Well, Sir, 
let me know what merit you had to intr oduce 


you into good. rte. * could you 
do? | 
Duelliſt. Sir, I 


Savage. Eat! Did you ever eat the chine 


of a F renchman, or his leg, or his ſhoulder? 


there is fine eating! I have eat twenty. My 


table was always well ſerved. My wife was. 


the beſt cook for dreſſing of man's fleſh in all 


North America. You will not JE: to 


compare your eating with mine. 

Duelliſt. I danced very finely. 

Savage. I will dance with thee for thy 
ears. —L can dance all day long. I 'can dance 
the war- dance with more ſpirit and vigour than 
any man of my nation: let us ſee-thee begin 
it. How thou ſtandeſt like a pott! Has 
Mercury ſtruck thee with his enfeebling rod? 
or art thou aſhamed to let us ſee how awkward 


thou art? If he would permit me, I would 


teach thee to dance in a way that thou hait not 
yet learnt. I would make thee caper and leap 
like a buck. But what elſe canit thou do, thou 
bragging raſcal ? 

Duelliſt. Oh, heavens! muſt I bear this ? 
what can I do with this fellow? ] have neither 
ſword nor piſtol; and his ſhade ſeems to be 
twice as ſtrong as mine. | 

Mercury. You muſt anſwer his queſtions. 
It was your own deſire to have a converſation 
with him. He is not well-bred ; but he will 
tell you ſome truths which you muſt hear 
in this place. It would have been well for 
you if you had heard them above. He aſked 


you what you could do beſides 825 and 
dancing. : 


Duelliſt. I ſung very agreeably. 


| aimed; as I told YOU, 
Beſides, I kept a goed table.—I eat as well as 


any man in England or France. : 
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ſong, or the war- hoop. I challenge you to 
ſing.— The fellow is mute.— Mercury, this is 
a liar.— He tells us nothing den lies. Let mẽ 
pull ; out his-tongue. 

Duelliſt. The ſie given me 1—and, alas 4 
J dare not reſent it. Oh, What a diſgrace to 
the family of the Puſhwells! this indeed is 
damnation. 

Mercury. Here, Charon, take theſe two 


ſavages to your care. How far the barbariſm | 


of the Mohawk will excuſe his- horrid acts, 1 
leave Minos to judge; but the Engliſnman, 
what excuſe can he plead! The cuſtom of 


duelling? A bad excuſe at the beſt! but in 


his caſe cannot avail. The ſpirit that made 
him draw his ſword in this combat againſt his 
friend is not that of honour; it is the ſpirit 
of the furies, of Ale&o herſelf. To her he 
mult go, for ſhe Roe long dwelt in his mer 
cileſs boſom. 5 

Savage, If he is to be puniſhed, turn lin 
over to me. I underſtand the art of torment- 
ing. Sirrah, I begin with this kick on your 


breech. Get you into the boat, or I'Jl give 
you another. I am impatient to Ine tote! 


demned. 
Duelliſt. Oh, my honour, my honour, to 
what infamy art thou fallen! 
Dialogues of the Dead. 


& 15. The Art of Pleaſing. 


The defire of being pleaſed is univerſal x 
the deſire of pleaſing ſhould be ſo too. It is 
included in that great and fundamental prin- 
ciple of morality, of doing to others what 
one wiſnes they ſhould do to us. There are 
indeed ſome moral duties of a much higher 
nature, but none of a more amiable; and I 


: 


do not heſitate to place it at the head ot the 
, minor virtues. 


Savage. Le me hear you ſing your death- | 


The manner of conferring favours or bigs 
| | an 
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fits is, as to pleaſing, almoſt as important as | merit at great intereſt, What vaſt returns, 
the matter itſelf. Lake care, then, never to | then, * real merit, when thus adorned, 
throw away the obligations, which _—_— neceſſarily bring in! A prudent uſurer would 
you may have it in your power to confer upon | with tranſport place his laſt fhilling at ſuch 
others, by an air of inſolent protection, or | intereſt, and upon ſo ſolid a ſecurity. | 
by a cold and comfortleſs manner, which | The man who is amiable, will make almoſt. 
ſtifles them in their birth. Humanity inclines, | as many friends as he does acquaintances. - 
religion requires, and our moral duties oblige | I mean in the current acceptation of the word, 

us, as far as we are able, to relieve the diſ- | but not ſuch ſentimental friends, as Pylades 
treſies and miſeries of our feilow-creatures : | or Oreſtes, Nyſus and Euryalus, &c. but he 
but this is not all; for a true heart-felt bene- | will make people in general wiſh him well, and 
volence and tenderneſs will prompt us to | inclined to ſerve him in any thing not mcon- 
contribute what we can to their eaſe, their f ſiſtent with their own intereſt. 
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heart, and the wonderful errors of the human 
head. But, be the cauſe what it will, that 
neutrality, which is the effect of it, makes 
theſe people, as neutralities do, deſpicable, 
and mere blanks in ſociety. They: would 
ſurely be rouſed from their indifference, if 
they would ſeriouſly conſider the infinite utility 
of pleaſing. 7 5 
The perſon who manifeſts a conſtant deſire 
to pleaſe, places his, perhaps, ſmall ſtock of 


and petulant at a proper diſtance, and is a very 
ſmall reſtraint to the ſenſible, and to the well - 
bred part of the world. Cheſterfield. 


& 16, Humorous Scene at an Inn between 
Bo xiFACE and AIMWELL. | 


Bon, This way, this way, Sir. 
Aim. You're my landlord, I tuppoſe ? 


Bon, Yes, vir, Em old Will Boniface : 


| | pretty 


f 

4 amuſement, and their plealure, as far as inno- Civility is the eſſential article towards pleaſ- | 

7 cently we may. Let us then not only ſcatter | ing, and is the refult of good-nature and of f 

5 benefits, but even ſtrew flowers for our fellow- good - ſenſe; but good- breeding is the decora- | 
6 travellers, in the rugged ways of this wretched tion, the Juſtre of civility, and only to be ac- 
\F World. 8 | quired by a minute attention to, and experience 
There are ſome, and but too many in this | of, good company. A good natured plough- 
i} | country particularly, who, without the leaſt man or tox-hunter, may be intentionally as 
—_ . viible tamt of ill- nature and malevolence, | civil as the politeſt courtier ; but their manner 
_ fſccm to be totally indifferent, and do not-ſhew | often degrades and vilifies the matter; where- 
4 the leaſt. deſire to pleaſe; as, on the other j as, in good- breeding, the manner always 
| | | hand, they never deſignedly offend, Whether | adorns and dignifies the matter to ſuch a de- 
13 tbis proceeds from a lazy, negligent, and liſt- | gree, that I have often known it give cur— 
. leſs diſpoſition, from a gloomy and melan- | rency to haſe coin. | | 

va cholic nature, from ill health, low ſpirits, or Civility 1s often attended by a ceremoniouſ- | 

| from a ſecret and ſullen pride, ariſing from | neſs, which good-breeding corrects, but will | 

| the conſciouſneſs of their boaſted liberty and | not quite aboliſh. A certain degree of cere- 

| zndependency, is hard to determine, conſider- mony is a neceſſary out-work of manners, ; 

ing the various movements of the human | as well as of religion: it keeps the forward | 


* 
| 
N 
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pretty well known upon this road, as the ſay- 
ing is. 

Aim. O, Mr. Boniface, your ſervant. 

Bon. O, Sir, what will your honour pleaſe 
to drink, as the ſaying is? 

Aim. I have heard your town of Litch- 
field much famed for ale; I think I'll taſte 
that. 

Bon. Sir, I have now in my cellar ten tun 
of the beſt ale in Staffordſhire : *tis ſmooth 
as oil, ſweet as milk, clear as amber, and 
ſtrong as des” and will be juſt fourteen 
years old the fifth day of next. March, old 
ſtyle. 

Aim. You're very exact, 1 e in the 


gage of your ale. 


Bon. As punctual, Sir, as J am in the a 
of my children: I'll ſhew you ſuch ale !— 
Here, Tapfter ; broach number 1706, as the 


ſaying i is. — Sir, you ſhall taſte my anno do 
mini,—E have lived i in Litchfield, man and 


boy, above eight-and- atty years, 3 I be- 
heve, have not conſumed cight-and- fifty 
ounces of meat. 

Aim. At a meal, you mean, if one may 
gueſs by your bulk. 
Bon. Not in my life, Sir; I have fed purely 
upon ale: I have eat my ale, drank my ale, 
and I always ſleep upon my ale. 


Enter Tapſter avith a Tankard. 


Now, Sir, you ſhall fee——Your worſhip's 
health: { Drinks]—Ha! delicious, delicious! 
Fancy it Burgundy, only fancy 1t—and 
tis worth ten ſullings a quart. 

Aim. [Drinbs] Tis contounded ſtrong. 
Bon. Strong ! it muſt be ſo, or how would 
we he ſtrong that drink it ? 


Aim. And have you liv'd fo long upon 


this ale, landlord ? 
Bon. Eight-and- fifty yeart, upon my cre- 


| dit, Sir: 


values nobody. 
| 
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but it killed my wife, poor woman: 
as the ſaying is. 

Aim. How came that to paſs? 1 
| Bon. 1 don't know how, Sir—She would 
not let the ale take its natural courſe, Sir: ſhe 
was for qualifying it every now and then 


gentleman that came this way from Ireland, 
made her a preſent of a dozen bottles of uſque- 
baugh—But the poor woman was never well 
after—but, however, I was obliged to the 
gentleman, you know. - | 

Aim. Why, was it the uſquebaugh, that 
killed her ? 

Ben. My lady Bountiful ſaid ſo—She, 
good lady did what could be done : ſhe cured 
her of three tympanies ; but the fourth carried 
her off: but ſhe's happy, and I'm contented, 
as the ſaying is. 

Aim. Who's that lady Bountiful you 
mentioned? 

Bon. Ods my life, Sir, Well drink her 
health: [ Drinks. ]J—My lady Bountiful is one 
of the beit of women. Her laſt huſband, Sir 
Charles Bountiful, left her worth a thouſand 
pounds a year 3 and, I believe, ſhe lays out 
one-half on't in charitable uſes for the good 
of her neighbours. 

Aim. Has the lady any children? | 

Bon. Ves, Sir, ſhe has a daughter by Sir 
Charles; the fineſt woman in all our county, 
and the greateſt fortune. She has a ſon too, 
by her frit huſband, *(quire Sullen, who mar- 
Tied a fine lady from London t'other day: 
if you pleaſe, Sir, we'll drink his health. 

(Drinks. 

Aim, What ſort of a man is he? 

Bon. Why, Sir, the man's well enough: 
ſays little, thinks leſs, and does nothing ar 
all, faith : but he's a man of great eftate, and 


Aim. 
0 


with a dram, as the ſaying is; and an honeſt 
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Aim. A ſportſman, I ſuppoſe? | 

Boa, Yes, he's a man of pleaſure ; he plays 
at whiſt, and ſinokes his pipe eight-and-forty 
hours together ſometimes. © 
Aim. A fine ſportlinan, truly !—and mar- 
ried you ſay? 
Ben. Ay; and to a curious woman, Sir. 
— But he's my landlord, and ſo a man you 
know, would not— Sir, my humble ſervice 
to you. [ Drinks.} — Tho' I value not a 
farthing what he can do to me: I pay him 
his rent at quarter-day ; I have a good run- 
ning trade; I have but one daughter, and I 
can give her——but no matter for that. 


Aim. You're very happy, Mr. Boniface : 


pray, what other company have you in | 


town? | 2 2 
Zon. A power of fine ladies; and then 
we have the French officers. | 

Aim. O, that's right, you have a good 
many of thoſe gentlemen : pray, how do you 


like their company? 


Bon. So well, as the ſaying is, that J could 


wiſh we had as many more of em. They're 
full of money, and pay double for every thing 
they have. They know, Sir, that we pay 


good round taxes for the taking of em; and 


ſo my are willing to reimburſe us a little: 
one of em lodges in my houſe. [Bell rings. ] 
I beg your worthip's pardon—T'I wait on you 
in half a minute. | 


917. 4 Dialigue between M. Arlicrus 
and DARTENEUEF. | 


Darteneuf. Alas! poor Apicius.—I pity 


thee much, tor not having lived in my age and 
my country. How many good diſhes have I 


eat in England, that were unknown at Rome 
in thy days! | 


Apicius. Keep your pity for yourſelf .— 


How many good diſhes have I eat in Rome, 


5 


— 
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the knowledge of which has been loſt in theſe 


latter degenerate days! the fat paps of a ſow, the 
livers of ſcari, the brains of phenicopters, and 
the tripotanum, which conſiſted of three ſorts 
of fiſh for which you have no names, the lu- 
pus r-arinus, the myxo, and the murænus. 


Darteneuf. I thought the muræna had 


been our lamprey. We have excellent ones in 


the Severn. 


Apicius. No: — the muræna was a falt- 
water fiſh, and kept in ponds into which the 
ſea was admitted. rears 5 | 

Darteneuf. Why then I dare ſay our lam- 
preys are better. Did you ever eat any of 
them potted or ſtewed ? 7 hs 

Apicius. ,T was never in Britain. Your 
country then was too barbarous for me to go 
thither. I ſhould have been afraid that the 
Britons would have eat me. 

Darteneuf. I am ſorry tor you, very ſorry : 
for if you never were in Britain, you never 
eat the beſt oyſters in the whole world. | 

Apicius. Pardon me, Sir, your Sandwich 
oyſters were brought to Rome in my time, 

Darteneuf. They could not be freſn: they 
were good for nothing there :— You ſhould 
have come to Sandwich to eat them: it is a 
ſhame for you that you did not. An epicure 
talk of danger when he is in ſearch of a dain- 
ty! did not Leander ſwim over the Helleſpont 
to get to his miſtreſs? and what is a wench 
to a barrel of excellent oyſters ? | 

Apicius, Nay—I am ſure you cannot 
blame me for any want of alertneſs in ſeeking 
fine fiſhes. I ſailed to the coaſt of Afric, from 
Minturnæ in Campania, only to taſte of one 
ſpecies, which I heard was larger there than 


it was on our coaſt, and finding that I had re- 


ceived a falſe information, I returned again 
without deigning to land. 


Dartencuf. There was ſome ſenſe in that; 


but 
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but why did you not allo make a. voyage to 
Sandwich? Had you taſted thoſe oyſters in 
their perfection you would never have come 
back: you would have eat till you burſt. | 
Apicius. I with I bad :—It would have 
been better than poiſoning myſelf, as I did, 
becauſe, when I came to make up my ac- 
counts, I found I had not much above the 
poor ſum of fourſcore thouſand pounds left, 
which would not afford me a table to keep me 
trom ſtarving. | 

Darteneuf. A ſum of fourſcore thouſand 
pounds not keep you trom ftarving! would I 
had had it! I ſhould not have ſpent it in 
twenty years, though I had kept the beſt table 
in London, ſuppoiing I had made no other 
ex pence. | | 3 

Apicius, Alas, poor man! this ſhews that 
you Engliſh have no idea of the luxury that 
reigned in our tables. Before I died, I had 


Darteneuf. I do not believe a word of it: 
there 1s an error in the account. 

Apicius. Why, the ettabliſhment of Lu- 
cullus for his ſuppers in the Apollo, I mean 
for every ſupper he cat in the room which he 
called by that name, was 5500 drachms, which 
is in your money 1614 J. 115. 8 4. 

Darteneuf. Would Þ had ſupped with him 
there! But is there no blunder in theſe. cal- 
culations ? | 

Apicius. Aſk your learned men that, —TI 
count as they tell me. But perhaps you may 
think that theſe feaſts were only made by great 
men, like Lucullus, who had plundered all 
Aſia to help him in his houſe-keeping. What 
will you ſay, when I tell you that the player 
Aſopus had one diſh that coſt him 6000 ſeſ- 
tertia, that is, 4843 J. 105. Engliſh, 

Darteneuf. What will I ſay ! why that I 
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had known this when I was alive, I ſhould 
have hang'd myſelf for vexation that I did 
not live in thoſe days. I. 
Apicius. Well you might, well you might, 
—You do not know what eating is. You 
never could know it, Nothing leſs than the 
wealth of the Roman empire 1s ſufficient to 
enable a man to keep a good table. Our 
players were richer by tar than your princes. 
Darteneuf. Oh that I had but lived in the 
bleſied reign of Caligula, or of Vitellius, or 
of Heliogabalus, and had been admitted ta 
the honour of dining with their ſlaves! — _. 
Apicius. Aye; there you touch me.—T 
am miſerable that I died before their good 
times. They carried the glories of their table 
much farther than the beſt eaters of the age 
that I lived in. Vitellius ſpent in cating and 
drinking, within one year, what would amount 
in your money to above ſeven millions two 
hundred thouſand pounds. He told me ſo 
himlelf in a converiation I had with him not 
long ago. And the others you mentioned did 
not fall ſhort of his royal magnificence. . 
Dartenenf, Theſe indeed were great 
| princes. But what affects me moſt is the diſh 
of that player, that d——d fellow Æſopus. 
I cannot bear to think of his having lived 
ſo much better than I. Pray, of what in- 
gredients might the diſh he paid fo much for 
conſiſt? : 5 
Apicius. Chiefly of ſinging birds. It was 
that which ſo greatly enhanced the price. 
Dartencuf. Of ſinging birds! choak 
him I never eat but one, which I ſtole 
from a lady of my acquaintance, and all 
London was in an uproar about it, as if I 
had ſtolen and roaſted a child. But, upon 
recollection, I begin to doubt whether I have 
ſo much reaſon to envy ZEfopus; for the 


pity poor Cibber and Booth; and that, if I 
| 


ſinging bird which I cat was no better in its 
| Ne talte 
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tale than a fat lark or a thruſh; it was not | 


fo good as a wheatear or becafigue; and 
therefore I ſuſpect that all the luxury you 


have bragged of was nothing but vanity and 


fooliſh expence. It was like that of the ſon 
of ZEſopus, who diſſolved pearls in vinegar, 
and drunk them at ſupper. I will be d d, 


if a haunch of veniſon, and my favourite 
ham-pye, were not much better diſhes than 


any at the table of Vitellius himſelf. I do 
not find that you had ever any good ſoups; 
without which no man of taſte can poſſibly 
dine, The rabbits in Italy are not fit to eat, 


and what is better than the wing of one of 


our Engliſh wild rabbits? I have been told 
that you had no turkies, The mutton in 
Italy is very ill-flavoured; and as for your 


\ Þoars roaſted whole, I deſpiſe them; they 


were only fit to be ſerved up to the mob at a 
corporation feaſt, or election dinner. A ſmall 
barbecued hog is worth a hundred of them; 


and a good collar of Shrewſbury brawn is a 


much better diſh. 
Apicius. If you had ſome kinds of meat 
that we wanted, yet our cookery muſt have 


been greatly ſuperior to yours. Our cooks 
were ſo excellent, that they could give to 


hog's fleſh the taſte of all other meats. 
Darteneuf. I ſhould not have liked their 
d imitations. You might as eafily have 


impoſed on a good connoiſſcur the copy of a 


fine picture for the original. Our cooks, on 
the contrary, give to all other meats a rich 
flavour of bacon, without deſtroying that 
which makes the diftmaion of one from 
another, I have not the leaſt doubt that our 
eſſence of hams is a much better ſauce than 
any that ever was uſed by the ancients. We 
have a hundred ragouts, the compoſition of 
which exceeds all deſcription. Had yours 


been as good, you could not have lolled, as 
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you did, upon couches, while you were eating; 
they would have made you fit up and attend 
to your buſineſs. Then you had a cuſtom of 
hearing things read to you while you were at 
ſupper. This ſhews you were not ſo well en- 
tertained as we are with our meat. For my 
own part, when I was at table, I could mind 


nothing elſe: I neither heard, ſaw, nor ſpoke: 


I only ſmelt and taſted. But the worſt of all 
is, that you had no wine fit to be named with 
good claret, or Burgundy, or Champagne, or 
old hock, or Tokay. You boaſted much of 
your Falernum; but I have taſted the La- 
chrymæ Chriſti, and other wines that grow 
upon the ſame coaſt, not one of which would 
I drink above a glaſs or two of if you would 
give me the kingdom of Naples. You boiled 
your wines, and mixed water with them, 
which ſhews that in themſelves they were not 
fit to drink. 5 

Apicius. I am afraid you beat us in wines, 
not to mention your cyder, perry, and beer, 
of all which I have heard great fame from ſome 
Engliſh with whom J have talked ; and their 
report has been confirmed by the teſtimony of 


their neighbours who have travelled into Eng- 


land. Wonderful things have been allo ſaid 
to me of a liquor called punch. | 
Darteneuf. Aye— to have died without 
taſting that is unhappy indeed! There is 
rum- punch and arrack-punch; it is hard to 
ſay which is beſt: but Jupiter would have given 
his nectar for either of them, upon my word 
and honour, | 
Apicius. The thought of it puts me into a 


fever with thirſt, From whence do you get 


your arrack and your rum ? S 
Darteneuf. Why, from the Eaſt and Weſt 
Indies, which you knew nothing of. That 


is enough to decide the difpute. Your trade 
to the Eaſt Indies was very far ſhort of what 
we 
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we carry on, and the Weſt Indies were not 
diſcovered. What anew world of good things | 


for eating and drinking has Columbus opened 
to us! "Think of that, and deſpair. 

Apicius. I cannot indeed but lament my ill 
fate, that America was not found befoce I 
was born. 
chocolate, pine-apples, and twenty other fine 
meats or fine fruits produced there, which I 
have never taſted. What an advantage it is to 
you, that all your ſweet-meats, tarts, cakes, 


and other delicacies of that nature, are {weet- | 
ened with ſugar inſtead of honey, which we 


were obliged to make uſe of for want of that 
plant! but what grieves me molt is, that I 
never eat a turtle; thcy tell me that it is abſo- 
lutely the beſt of all foods. 

Darteneuf. Ves, I have heard the Ame- 
ricans ſay ſo: but I never eat any; for, in 
my time, they were not brought over to 
England. Sg 

Apicius. Never eat any turtle! how didft 
thou dare to accuſe me of not going to Sandwich 


to eat oyſters, and didſt not thyſelf take a trip 
to America to riot on turtles ? but know, 


8 


now as plentiful in England as ſturgeon. 
There are turtle- boats that go regularly to 


London and Briſtol from the Wett-Indies. | 


I have juſt ſeen a fat Alderman, who died in 
London laſt week of a ſurfeit he got at a turtle 
feaſt in that city. | | 


 Darteneuf. What does he ſay? Does 
he tell you that turtie- is better than veni- 


ſon ? X 
Apicius. He ſays there was a haunch of 
veniſon untouched, white every mouth was 


employed on the turtle; that he ate till he 


fell afleep in his chair? and, that the food 


was ſo wholeſome he ſhould not have died, 


| i he had nat unluckily caught cold in his 
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ſleep, which ſtopped his perſpiration, and 
hurt his digeſtion. | | 
Darteneuf, Alas! how imperfect is hu- 
man felicity ! I lived in an age when the plea- 
ſure of eating was thought to be carried to its 
higheſt perfection in England and France; and 
yet a turtle feaſt is a novelty tome! Would 
it be impoſſible, do you think, to obtain leave 
from Pluto of going back for one Gays juſt to 
taſte of that food? I would promiſe to kill 
myſelf by the quantity I would eat before the 
next morning. 
Apicius. Tou have forgot, Sir, that you 
have no body: that which you had has been 
rotten a great white ago; and you can never 
return to the earth with another, unleſs Py- 


{ thagoras carries you thither to animate that 
of a hog. But comfort yourſelf, that, as 


you have ate dainties which I never taſted, ſo 
the next generation will eat ſome unknown to 
New diſcoveries will be made, 
and new delicacies brought from other parts 
of the world. We muſt both be philoſophers. 
We mult be thankful for the good things we 
have had, and not grudge” others better, if 
they fall to their ſhare. 'Confider that, after 


all, we could but have eat as much as our 


ſtomachs would hold, and that we did every 
day of our lives.—-But ſee, who comes hi- 
ther? I think it is Mercury, 
Mercury. Gentlemen, I muſt tell you 
that I have ſtood near you inviſible, and 
heard your diſcourſe; a privilege which we 
deities ufe when we pleaſe, Artend there- 
fore to a diſcovery which I ſhall make to you, 
relating to the ſubject upon which you were 
talking. I know two men, one of whom 
lived in ancient, and the other in modern 
times, that had more pleaſure in eating than 
either of you ever had in your lives. | 
Apicius, One of theſe, I preſume, was a 


Sybaritey 
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ſettled in the Weſt Indies. 


that I queſtion if ever you felt real hunger, 


inſipid. 
joy of eating than you. s 


not to have ſhared a turtle feaſt. I fear in- 


and never had any true notions of pleaſure. 
Apicius. 


here. | 


tongue about it | 
| Dialogues of the Dead. 


Arunk. 


Tags. 
pant ? 


Mercury. No; one was a Spartan ſoldier, 
and the other an Engliſh farmer.—I fee you 
both look aſtoniſhed; but what I tell you is 
truth. The ſoldier never ate his black broth 
till the exerciſes. to which by their diſcipline 
the Spartan troops were obliged, had got him 
. fuch an appetite, that he could have gnawed 
à bone like a dog. The farmer was out at 
the tail of his plough, or ſome other whole. 
ſome labour, from morning till night ; and 
when he came home his wife dreſſed him a | 
piece of good beef, or a fine barn door fow] 
and a pudding, for his &nner, which he ate 
much more, ravenouſly, and conſequently with 
Aa great deal more reliſh and pleaſure, than | 
you did your tripotanum or your ham-pye. 

our ſtomachs were always ſo overcharged, 


or eat one meal in twenty years without force ; 
ing your appetites, which rakes all things | 
I tell you therefore again, that the 
foldier and the farmer had much more of the 


Dartenenf. This is more mortifying than 
deed we have been in quite a wrong ſyſtem, 
It is a fad thing not to know 
what good living 1s before one is dead. I 


wich, Mercury, you had taught me your art 
of cookery m my life-time, or held your 


5 18. Scene betabeten Taco and Casso, 
in wwhichCass10 regrets his Folly in getting 


What! are you hurt, Lieute- 
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Caf. Paſt all ſurgery. 

Iago. Marry, Heav'n forktd! 

Caf. Reputation, reputation, reputation ! 
Oh I have loſt my reputation! I have loſt 
the immortal part of myſelf, and what re- 
mains is beſtial. My reputation! Iago, my 
reputation | - 

Tago. As TI am an honeſt man, I thought 
you had received ſome bodily wound: there 
is more ſenſe in that, than in reputation. 
Reputation is an idle and moſt falſe impoſition: 
oft got without merit, and- loſt without de- 
ſerving. What, man! — there are ways to 
recover the general again. Sue to him, and 
he's your's. | 5 | 

Caſ. I will rather ſue to be deſpis'd, 
Drunk! and ſquabble! ſwagger ! 
ſwear! and diſcourſe fuſtian with one's own 
ſhadow! O thou invincible ſpirit of wine! if 


thou haſt no name to be known by, let us call 


thee Devil. 
Iago. What was he that you followed 


with your ſword? what had he done to 


you ? | = 
| Caf. I know not. 
lago. Is't poſhble? 
Caſ. I remember a maſs of things, but 


nothing diſtinly ; a quarrel, but nothing 
3 : 
my in their mouths to ſteal away their brains! 


that we ſhould with joy, pleaſance,. revel, 


and applauſe, transform ourſelves into 
beaſts! ' ; 

Iago. Why, but you are now well enough: 
how came you thus recovered ? 

Caſ. It has pleaſed the dei Drunkenneſs 
to give place to the devil Wrath; one im- 
perfectneſs ſhews me another, to make me 
frankly deſpiſe myſelf. 8 

Jago. Come, you are too ſevere a moraler. 
As the time, the place, and the * 

Dn. this 


Oh, that men ſnould put an ene- 


| 
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| he ſhall tell me I am a drunkard! 
as many mouths as Hydra, ſuch an anſwer 
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this country ſtands, I could heartily with this 
had not befallen; but ſince it is as it is, mend 
it for your owh good, 

Caſ. I will alk him for my place AgaiN— 
Had I 


would ſtop them ail. To be now a {ſenſible 
man, by and by a fool, and preſently a beaſt! 
Every inordinate cup is unbleſs'd, and 
the ingredient is a devil. 

Iago. Come, come, good wine is a good 
gen creature, if it be well uſed; exclaim 
no more againſt it And, good Lieutenant, 


1 think you think J love you. 


Caſ. 
drunk! 


drunk at ſome time, man. 
you ſhall do. Our general's wife is now the 
general. Confeſs yourſelf freely to her: im- 
portune her help, to put you in your place 
again. She is of ſo free, ſo kind, ſo apt, ſo 
blefled a diſpoſition, ſhe holds it a vice in her 
goodneſs not to do more than ſhe is requeſted, 
This broken joint between you and her huſ- 
band, entreat her to ſplinter z and, my for- 
tunes againſt any lay worth naming, this 
crack of your love ſhall grow ſtronzer than it 
was before. 


Caſ. You adviſe me well. 


logo. I proteſt, in the ſincerity of love 
and honeſt kindneſs. 


Caſ. 1 think it freely; and, betimes in 


I tell you what 


the morning, I will beſeech the vartyous 


Deſdemona to undertake for me. 

lago. You are in the right, 

Lieutenant: I muſt to the watch. 
Caſ. Good night, honeſt Iago. 


8 en 


Good night, 
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A Dialogue between MERCURY and 
a modern fine Lady. 


Mrs. Modiſh. Indeed, Mr. Mercury, 1 
cannot have the pleaſure of waiting upon 


F 19. 


yan now. I am engaged, abſolutely en- 
aged. | 1 
Mercury. I know you have an amiable 


| affectionate huſband, and ſeveral fine children: 


but you need not be told, that neither con- 
jugal attachments, maternal affections, nor 
even the care of a kingdom's welfare or a na- 


tion's glory, can excuſe a perſon who has re- 


| ceived a ſummons to the realms of death, If 
I have well approv'd it, Sir, — I 


the grim meſſenger was not as peremptory as 


| unwelcome, Charon would not get a paſſen- 
Iago. Vou, or any man living, may be | 


ger (except now and then an hypochondriacal 
Engliſhman) once in a century. You mult 
be content to leave your huſband and family, 
and paſs the Styx. | 
Mrs. Modiſb. I did not mean to inſiſt on 
any engagement with my huſband and child- 
ren; I never thought myſelf engaged to them. 
I had no engagements but ſuch as were com- 
mon to women of my rank. Look on my 


chimney-piece, and you will ſee I was en- 


gaged to the play on Mondays, balls on Tueſ- 
days, the opera on Saturdays, and to card 
aſſemblies the reſt of the week, for two 
months to come; and it would be the rudeſt 
thing in the world not to keep my appoint- 
ments. If you will ſtay for me till the ſum- 


mer ſeaſon, I will wait on you with all 


heart. Perhaps the Elyſian fields may be lets 
deteſtable than the country in our world. 
Pray, have you a ſine Vauxhall and Ranelagh? 


I think I ſhould not diſlike drinking the Lethe 


waters, when you have à full ſeaſon. 
Mercury. Surely you could not like to 
drink the waters of oblivion, who have made 
pleaſure 
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1 the buſineſs, end, and aim of your 
te! It is good to drown cares: but who 
would waſh away the remembrance of a lite 
of gaiety and pleaſure ? 

Mrs. Modih. Diverſion was indeed the 
buſineſs of my life; but as to pleaſure, I 
have enjoyed none fince the novelty of my 
amuſements was gone off. Can one be 
pleafed with ſeeing the ſame thing over and 
over again? Late hours and fatigue gave me 


the vapours, ſpoiled the natural cheartulneis 


of my temper, and even in youth wore away 
my youthtul vivacity. 

Mercury. If this way of life did not give 
you pleaſure, why did you continue in it? L 
ſuppoſe you did not think it was very meri- 
toxious ? | 

Ars. Modi/b. I was too much engaged to 
think at all: ſo far indeed my manner of life 
was agreeable enough. My friends always 


told me diverſions were neceſſary, and my 


doctor affured me diſſipation was good for my 
ſpirits; my huſband inſiſted that it was not; 
and you know that one loves to oblige one's 
friends, comply with one's doctor, and con- 
tradiẽt one's huſband; and beſides, I was 
ambitious to be thought du bon ton 
Mercury. Box ton! what's that, Madam * 
Pray define it. | 
Mrs. Modiſh. Oh, Sir, excuſe me; it 
is one of the privileges of the bon ton never to 
define or be defined. It is the child and 
the parent of jargon. It is—1 can never tel! 
you what it is; but I will try to tell you what 
it is not. In converſation it is not wit; in 


manners it is not politeneſs; in behaviour it 


* Du bon ton is a cant phraſe in the modern 
French language, for the faſhionable air of con- 
verſation and manners. 
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is not addreſs; but it is a little like them all. 
It can only belong to people of a certain rank, 
who live in a certain manner, with certain 
perſons who have not certain virtues, and 
who have certain vices, and who inhabit a 
certain part of the town. Like a place by 
courteſy, it gets an higher rank than the per- 
ſon can claim, but which thoſe who have a 
legal title to precedency dare not diſpute, for 
fcar of being thought not to underſtand the 


rules of politeneſs. Now, Sir, I have told 


you as much as I know of it, though J have 
admired and aimed at it all my life, 
Mercury. Then, Madam, you have 


waſted your time, faded your beauty, and 


deſtroyed your health, for the laudable pur- 
poles of contradicting your huſband, and 
being this ſomething and this nothing called 
the bon ton? | | 
Mrs. Modi/h. What would you have had 
me do? | 
Mercury. I will follow your mode of in- 
ſtruting: Iwill tell you what I would. not 
have had you do. I would not have had you 
ſacrifice your time, your reaſon, and your 
duties to faſhion and folly. I would not have 
had you negle& your huſband's happineſs, 
and your children's education. 
Mrs. Modiſb. As to my daughters* edu- 
cation I ſpared no expence: they had a danc- 
ing-maſter, mufic-maſter, and drawing-maſ- 
ter, and a French governeſs to teach them be- 
haviour and the French language. | 
Mercury. So their religion, ſentiments, 
and manners, were to be learnt from a danc- 
ing-maſter, muſic-maſter, and a chamber- 
maid! perhaps they might prepare them to 
catch the bon ton. Your daughters muſt 


have been ſo educated as to fit them to be 
wives without conjugal affection, and mothers 
| | without 
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mond gone that coſt me two thouſand ducats 


I am ſorry for the 
ſort of lite they are commencing, and for 
that which you have juſt concluded. Minos 
is a ſour old gentleman, without the leaſt 
ſmattering of the bon ton; and I am in a 
fright for you. The belt thing I can adviſe 
you is, to do in this world as you did in the 
other, keep happineſs in your view, but never 
take the road that leads to it, Remain on 
this ſide Styx; wander about without end or 
aim; look into the Elyſian fields, but never 
attempt to enter into them, leſt Minos ſhould | 
puſh you into Tartarus: for duties neglected 
may bring on a ſentence no much leſs ſevere 
than crimes committed. | 


 Dralogues of the Dead. 


& 20. Scene between the Fews SHYLOCK 

and TUuBaL; in which the latter alternate- 
ty torments and pleaſes the former, by giv-. 
ing him an Account of the Extrawvagance of 
his Daughter JIEssica, and the Misfortunes 
of ANTONIO. | 


Shy. How now, Tubal? What news 
from Genoa? hait thou heard of my 
daughter ? | 

Tub, I often came where I did hear of her, 
but cannot find her. | 

Shy. Why there, there, there! a dia- 


in Francfort! The curſe never fell upon our 
nation till now; I never felt it till now. TWO 
thouſand ducats in that, and other precious, 
precious jewels! I would my daughter were 
dead at my foot, and the jewels in her ear 
O would ſhe were hears'd at my ſoot, and 
the ducats in her coffin | No news of them 
and I know not what ſpent in the ſearch: loſs 
upon loſs! the thief gone with ſo much, and 
ſo much to find the thief ; and no ſatisfaction, 
no revenge; no ill luck ſtirring but what lights 
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on my ſhoulders; no ſighs, but o” my breath - 
ing; no tears, but o' my ſn edding 

Tub. Yes, other men have ill luck too; 
Antonio, as I heard in Genoa 8 

Shy. What, what, what? ill luck, ill 
luck ? 85 s 

Tub. Hath an argoſie caſt away, coming 
from Tripolis. | OE 

Shy. Thank God! thank God! is it 
true? is it true? 3 

Tub. I ſpoke with ſome of the ſailors that 
eſcaped the wreck. : 5 

Shy. I thank thee, good Tubal; good 
news, good news! 

Tub. Your daughter ſpent in Genoa, 
as I heard, in one night, fourſcore du- 
cats. „ 

Shy. Thou ſtick'ſt a dagger in me; I ſhall 
never ſee my gold again: fourſcore ducats at 
a ſitting! fourſcore ducat!s! 

Tub. There came divers of Antonio's 
creditors in my company to Venice, that 
{wear he cannot but break. - 
Sy. IJ am glad of it: I'll plague him, I'll 
torture him: I am glad of it. 25 

Tub, One of them ſhewed me a ring 
that he had of your daughter for a mon- 
key. 

Shy. Out upon her! thou tortureſt me, 
Tubal ! it was my ruby, I had it of Leah 
when I was a batchelor; I would not have 
given it for a wilderneſs of monkies. | 

Tub. But Antonio is certainly undone. 

Shy. Nay, that's true, that's very true: 
go fee me an officer, beſpeak him a fort- 
night before. I will have the heart of him, 
if he forfeit; for were he out of Venice, I 
can make what merchandize I will. Go, go, 
Tubal, and meet me at our iynagogue; go, 
good Tubal; at our ſynagogue, Tubal. 
Shakeſpeare. - 


Eds 25 
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& 21. Humorous Scene between Prince 
HENRY and FALSTAFF, in which the 
Prince detedts FALSTAFF'Ss monſtrous 
Lies. | 
P. Henry, Welcome, Jack: —Where haſt 

thou been ? 14 
Fal. | 

2 vengeance too, marry and amen! Give me 

a cup of ſack, boy :—ere I lead this lite long, 

Til ſew nether ſocks and mend them, and 

foot them too. A plague of all cowards ! 


give me a cup of tack, rogue. Is there no | 
[He drinks.] — You rogue, 


virtue extant ? ; | 
here's lime in this ſack too. There is nothing 


but roguery to be found in villainous man ; | 


t + coward is worle than a cup of ſack with 
ime in it. A villainous coward !—Go: thy 
ways, old Jack; die when thou wilt, if man- 
hood, good manhood, be not forgot upon the. 
face of the earth, then am I a ſhotten herring. 
There live not three good men unhang'd in 
England, and one of them 1s fat, and grows 
old, Heaven help the while! A bad world! 
I fay — A plague of all cowards! I ſay 
Ul. + 
F P. Henry, How now Woolſack! what 
mutter you ? I | 
Fal. A king's ſon! If I do not beat 
thee out of thy kingdom with a ger of 


lath, and drive all thy ſubjects atore thee | 


Eke a Hock of wild geeſe, I'll never wear 
hair on my face more! You Prince of 
Wales! | | 

P. Henry. Why, what's the matter ? 

Fal. Are you not a coward ? anſwer me 


chat. 


coward, III ſtab thee, 5 N 
Fal. I call thee coward! I' ſee thee 

hang d ere III call thee coward; but I would 
þ 4 


A plague of all cowards, I fay, and 
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give a thouſand pound JI could run as faſt as 
tnou canſt. 


Call you that backing of friends? a plague 
upon fuch backing ! give me them that will 


face me—give me a cup of ſack: I am a 


rogue if I drank to-day, _ 

P. Henry. O villain! thy lips are ſcarce 
wip'd ſince thou drank'ſt laſt. | | 
Fal. All's one for that. 

plague of all cowards ! ſtill, ſay I. 

P. Henry. What's the matter ? 

Fal. What's the matter! here be four 
of us have ta'en a thouſand pound this 
morning. 

P. Henry. 
it? | 
Fal. Where is it! taken from us, it is: 
a hundred upon four of us. f 

P. Henry. What! a hundred, man? 

Fal. I am a rogue if I were not at half. 
{word with a dozen of them two hours to- 
gether. I have eſcaped by miracle.” I am 
eight times thruſt through the doublet, four 
through tae hoſe, my buckler cut through 
and through, my ſword hack'd like a hand- 
ſaw, ecce /ignum! I never dealt better ſince 1 
was a man: all would not do. A plague of 


Where is it, Jack? where is 


on Henry. What, fonght you with them 
all? 15 
but if J fought not with fifty of them, I am a 
bunch of radiſh ; if there were not two or 
three and fifty upon poor old Jack, then I am 
no two- legg' d creature. | 
P. Henry. Pray Heav'n you have not mur- 
der'd ſome of them | 
Fal. Nay, that's paſt praying for. I 
have pepper'd two of thein; two, I am ſure, 
T have paid; two rogues in buckram ſuits. 


I tell 


Your ſtraight enough in the 
ſhoulders; you care not who ſees your back. 


He drinks.}] A | 


Fal. All! I know not what ye call all; 
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I tell thee what, Hal, if I tell thee a lie, ſpit 
in my face, call me horſe. Thou knowelt 
my old ward: here I lay, and thus I bore 


my point: four rogues in buckram let drive. 


at me. | 
P. Henry. What, four! thou ſaidſt but 
two even now. 


Fal. Four, Hal, I told thee fonr. 


* 


Theſe four came all a-front, and mainly. 


thruſt at me; I made no more ado, but 
took all their ſeven points in my target, 


_ thus, | 


P. Henry. 
four even now. 

Fal. In buckram ? | 

P. Henry. Ay, tour, in buckram ſuits. 

Fal. Seven by theſe hilts, or I am a vile 
lain elſe. Doſt thou hear me, Hal? 

P. Henry, Ay, and mark thee too, Jack. 


Seven | why they were but 


Fal. Do ſo, for it is worth the'liſtening to. 


Theſe nine in buckram, that I told thee of— 

P. Henry. So, two more already, 

Fal. Their points being broken, began to 
give me ground; but I followed me cloſe, 
came in foot and hand, and, with a thought— 
feven of the eleven I paid. ; 


P. Henry. O monſtrous ! eleven buckram 


men grown out of two. | 
Fal. But as the devil would have it, three 
miſbegotten knaves, in KRendal-green, came 


at my back, and let drive at me; (for it was 


ſo dark, Hal, that thou couldſt not ſee thy 


hand.) 


P. Henry. Theſe lies are like the father 
that begets them, groſs as a mountain, open, 
palpable. Why, thou clay-brained guts, 
thou knotty-pated fool, thou obſcene greaſy 


_ tallow-catch— 
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Fal. What, art thoy mad ? art thou mad? 


1s not the truth the truth ? 


P. Henry. Why, how couldſt thou know | 


o | f 


theſe men in Kendal- green, when it was ſo 
dark thou couldſt not ſee thy hand? Come, 
tell us your reaſon: what ſay'ti thou to this? 
Come, your reaſon, Jack, your reaſon, © 
Fal. What upon compulſion! No: were 
I at the ſtrappado, or all the racks in the 
world, I would not tell you on compulſion ! - 
Give you a realon on compulſion! If rea- 
ſons were as plenty as blackberries, I would 
give no man a reaſon upon compulſion, © - + 
P. Henry. I'll be no longer guilty of 
this fin. This ſanguine coward, this bed 
preſſer, this horſe-back-breaker, this huge hill 


of fleſh— | 


Fal. Away, you ftarveling, you elf-ſkin, 
you dry'd neat's tongue, you ſtock-fiſh? O, 
for breath to utter! what is like thee ? you 
taylor's yard, you theath, you bow-caſe, you, 
vile ſtanding tuck— £8 | 
P. Henry, Well, breath a while, and then 
to't again; and when thou haſt tir'd thyſelf 


in baſe compariſons, hear me ſpeak but this: 


—Poins and I faw you four ſet on four; 
you bound them, and were maſters of their 
wealth : mark now, how a plain tale ſhall 
put you down. Then did wg two ſet on you 
four, and with a word out-fac'd you from 


your prize, and have it; yea, and can ſhew it 


you here in the houſe. And, Falſtaff, you 
carry'd yqur guts away as nimbly, with as 
quick dexterity, and roar'd for. mercy,” and 
&ill ran and roar'd, as ever I heard bull-calf. 


| What a flave art thou, to hack thy ſword 


as thou haſt done, and then ſay it was in 
fight! What trick, what device, what ſtart- 
ing-hole canſt thou now find out, to hide 
thee from this open and apparent ſhame? + 
Fal. Ha! ha! ha!-D'ye think L did 


not know you-?—By the Lord, I knew you 2 


as well as he that made you. Why, hear ye, 
my mater, was it for me to kill the heir- 
| 3 apparent? 
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we have a play extempore ? 


. ſter ? 


- hurry, you mun think, that our tackle was 
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apparent? ſhould I turn upon the true prince? | 
why, thou knoweft I am as valiant as Hercu- 

les; but beware inſtinct; the hon will not 
touch the true prince; inſtinct is a great 
matter. I was a coward on inſtinct, I grant 
vou: and I ſhall think the better of my- 
ſelf and thee during my life; I for a valiant | 
hon, and thou for a true prince. 
am glad vou have the money. Let us clap 
to the doors; watch to-night, pray to- 
morrow. What, ſhall we be merry? ſhall 


P. Henry. Content and the argument 
ſhail be, thy running away. e 


Fal. Ah \—no more of that, Hal, if thou 


loveſt me. Sbaleſpeare. 
§ 21. Scene in which MO OD Y give 
MAN LX an Account of the Journey to 
Lox DON. | 


Manly. Honeſt John! | 
Monday. Meaſter Manly! I am glad 1 
ha' fun ye.— Well, and how d'ye do, Mea- 


Manly. I am glad to ſee you in London. 
I hope all the good family are well. | 
Moody. Thanks be prais'd, your honour, 
they are all in pretty good heart; thot” 
we have had a power of croſſes upo' the road. 
Manly. What has becn the matter, John ? | 
Moody. Why, we came up in ſuch a 


not ſo tight as it ſhould be. | 

Manly. Come, tell us all—Pray, how do 
they travel ? | | 5 

Moody. Why, i'the awld coach, Mea- 
ſter ; and *cauſe my Lady loves to do things 
handſome, to be ſure, ſhe would have a couple 
of cart-horſes clapt to the four old geldings, 
that neighbours might ſee ſhe went up to 


| 
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London in her coach and ſix; and ſo Giles 
Joulter, the ploughman, rides poſtillion. 

Manly. And when do you expect them 
here, John ? "UP 

Moody, Why, we were in hopes to ha' 
come yeſterday, an' it had no' been that 
th' awld weazle-belly horſe tired: and then 
we were ſo cruelly loaden, that the two fore- 
wheels came craſh dawn at once, in Waggon- 


we could ſet things to rights again. 

Manly, So they bring all their baggage 
with the coach, then ? | 

Moody, Ay, ay, and good ſtore on't there 
is Why, my lady's gear alone were as much 
as filled four portmante] trunks, belides 
the great deal box that heavy Ralph and the 
monkey {it upon behind. SE 


many are there within the coach? 


worſhip, and the younk *ſquoire, and Miſs 
Jenny, and the fat lap-dog, and my lady's 
maid Mrs. Handy, and Doll Tripe the cook, 
that's all—oniy Doll puked a little with rid- 
ing backward ; ſo they hoiſted her into the 
coach-box, and then her fiomach was eaſy. 

Manly. Ha, ha, ha! 

Moody. Then you mun think, Meaſter, 


there was ſome ſtowage for the belly, as 


be famiſh'd upo' the road; fo we had ſuch 
cargoes of plumb-cake, and baſkets of 
tongues and biſcuits, and cheeſe, and cold 
bail'd beet—and then, in caſe of fickneſs, 


tent, and ſtrong beer ſo plenty, as made th' 
awld coach crack again. Mercy upon them ! 
and fend them all well to tuwn, I tay. 

Manly, Ay, and well out on't again, 
„ | e 


| 
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rut-lane, and there we loſt four hours fore 


Manly. Ha, ha, ha! — And pray, how 
Moody. Why there's my lady and bis 


well as th' back too; children are apt to, 


bottles of cherry brandy, plague-water, fack, 


. GG ger FREE "of how 
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Moody. Meaſter! you're a wife mon; 
and, for that matter, ſv am I—Whoam's 
whoam, I ſay : I am ſure we ha' got but little 
good cer ſin' we turn'd ouf backs on't. 
Nothing but miſchief ! ſome devil's trick 
or other plagued us aw th' day lung. Crack, 
goes one thing! bawnce, goes another! 
Woa ! ſays Roger—Then, ſowle ! we are all 
ſet faſt in a ſlough. Whaw! cries Miſs : 
Scream! go the maids; and bawl juſt as 
thof' they were ſtuck. And ſo, mercy on 
us! this was the trade from morning to 


night. 
Manly. Ha, ha, ha! | 
Moody. But I mun hie me whoam ; the 


coach will be coming every hour naws 
Manly, Well, honeſt John 
Moody. Dear Meaſter Manly! the good- 


nels of goodneſs bleſs and preſerve you! 


$ 22. Cruelty to Animals. 


Montaigne thinks it ſome reflection upon 
human nature itſelf, that few people take de- 
light in ſeeing beaſts careſs or play together, 


but almoſt every one is pleaſed to fee them la- 


cerate and worry one another. I am ſorry 
this temper is become almoſt a diſtinguiſh- 
ing character of our own nation, from the 
obſervation which is made by foreigners of 
our beloved paftimes, bear-baiting, cock- 


fighting, and the like. We ſhould find it 
hard to vindicate the deſtroying of any thing 


that has life, merely out of wantonneſs : yet 
in this principle our children are bred up; 
and one of the firſt pleaſures we ailow them, 
is the licence of inflicting pain upon poor 
animals: alnioſt as ſoon as we are ſen6ble 
what life is ourſelves, we make it our ſport 
to take it from other creatures. I cannot but 
believe a very good uſe might be made of the 
fancy which children have for birds and in- 
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that had but three lives. 
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ſects. Mr. Locke takes notice of a mother 
who permitted them to her children, but 
rewarded or puniſhed them as they treated 
them well or ill. This was no other than 
entering them betimes into a daily exerciſe of 
humanity, and improving their very diverſion 
to a virtue, = 

I fancy, too, fome advantage might be 
taken of the common notion, that 15 omi- 
nous or unlucky to deſtroy. ſome ſorts of 
birds, as ſwallows and martins. This opi- 
nion might poſſibly ariſe from the confidence 
theſe birds ſeem to put in us by buildin 
under our roofs; ſo that this is 4 kind o 
violation of the laws of hoſpitality to murder 


| them. As for Robin red-breaſts in particu- 


lar, it is not improbable they ewe their ſe- 
curity to the old ballad of © The children 
in the wood.“ However it be, I don't know, 
I fay, why this prejudice, well improved, and 
carried as far as it would go, might not 
be made to conduce to the preſervation of 
many innocent creatures, which are now ex- 
poſed to all the wantonneſs of an ignorant 
barbarity. 3 

There are other animals that have the miſ- 
fortune, tor no manner of reaſon, to be 
treated as common enemies, wherever found. 
The conccit that a cat has nine lives has coſt 
at leaſt nine lives in ten of the whole race 
ſcarce a boy in the ſtreets but 
has in this point outdone Hercules him 
ſelf, who was famous for killing a monſter 
Whether the un- 
accountable animoſity againſt this uſeful do- 
meſtic may be any cauſe of the general perſe- 


cution of owls (who are .a ſort of feathered 


cats) or whether it be only an unreaſonable 
pique the moderns have taken to a ſerious 
countenance, I ſliall not determine: though 1 
am inclined to believe the former; fince I 


| | 
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obſerve the ſole reaſon alledged for the de- 
ſtruction of frogs is becauſe they are like 
toads. Vet, amidſt all the e gy al of 
theſe untriended creatures, tis ſome happi- 
neſs that we have not yet taken a fancy 
to eat them: for ſhould our countrymen 
refine upon the French never lo little, tis not, 


to be conceived to what unheard-of torment, | ; 
It gives one an image of a giant's den in 


owls, cats, and frogs may be yet reſerved. 


When we grow up to men, we have ano- 


ther ſucceſſion of ſanguinary ſports ; in par- 
| I dare not. attack a diver- 
fion which has ſuch authority and cuſtom 
to ſupport it; but muſt have leave to be 
of opinion, that the agitation of that exer- 
ciſe, with the example and number of the 
chaſers, not a little contributes to reſiſt thoſe 
checks, which compaſſion would naturally 
ſuggeſt in behalf of the animal purſued. Nor 
ſhall I ay, with Monſieur Fleury, that this 
ſport is a remain of the Gothic barbarity ; 
but I muſt animadvert upon a certain cuſtom 
yet in uſe with us, and barbarous enough 
to be derived from the Goths, or even the 
Scythians : 1 mean that ſavage compliment 
our huntſmen paſs upon ladies of quality, 


who are preſent at the death of a ſtag, 


when they put the knife in their hands to cut 


the throat of a helpleſs, trembling, and weep- 
ing creature. | 


veſtuque cruentus, 
Atque imploranti ſimilis. 


But if our ſports are deſtructive, our glut- 
tony is more ſo, and in a more inhuman 
manner. Lobſters roaſted alive, pigs whip- 
ped to death, fowls ſewed up, are teſtimonies 
of our outrageous luxury. Thoſe who (as 
Seneca expreſſes it) divide their lives be- 
twixt an anxious conſcience, and a nauſe- 


ated ſtomach, have a juſt reward of their glut- 
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tony in the diſeaſes it brings with it: for 
human ſavages, like other wild beaſts, find 
inares and poiſon in the proviſions of life, 
and are allured by their appetite to their de- 
ſtruction. I know nothing more ſhocking, 
or horrid, than the proſpect of one of their 
kitchens covered with blood, and filled with 
the cries of the creatures expiring in tortures. 


a romance, beſtrewed with the ſcattered heads 
and mangled limbs of thoſe who were ſlain 
by his cruelty. Pope. 


y 23. Halfpenny, its Adventures. 
& Sir, 

© I ſhall not pretend to conceal from you 
the illegitimacy of my birth, or the baſe- 
neſs of my extraction: and though I ſeem 
to bear the venerable marks of old age, I 
received my being at Birmingham not ſix 
months ago. From thence I was tranſported, 
with many of my brethren of different dates, 
characters, and configurations, to a Jew ped- 
lar in Duke's- place, who paid for us in ſpecie 
ſcarce a fifth part of our nominal and ex- 
trinſic value. We were ſoon after ſeparately 
diſpoſed of, at a more moderate profit, to 
coffee- houſes, chop-houſes, chandlers-ſhops, 
and gin-ſhops. I had not been long in the 
world, before an ingenious tranſmuter of me- 
tals laid violent hands on me; and obſerving 
my thin ſhape and flat ſurface, by the help of 
a little quickſilver exalted me into a ſhil- 
ling. Uſe, however, ſoon degraded me again 
to my native low ftation; and I unfortu- 
nately fell into the poſſeſſion of an urchin juft 
breeched, who received me as a Chriſtmas- 

box of his god-mother. *® | 
& A love of money is ridiculouſly inſtilled 
into children ſo early, that before they can 
poſſibly comprehend the uſe of it, they conſider 
OG | 1 105 
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it as of great value: I loſt therefore the very 


eſſence of my being, in the cuſtody of this 
hopeful diſciple of avarice and folly; and 


was kept only to be looked at and admired : 


but a bigger boy after a while ſnatched me 
from him, and releaſed. me from my con- 
finement. | 


« I now underwent various hardſhips | 


among his play-fellows, and was kicked 
about, huſtled, toſſed up, and chucked into 
holes; which very much battered and im- 
paired me: but I ſuffered moſt by the peg- 
ging of toys, the marks of which I have 
borne about me to this day. I was in this 
ſtate the unwitting cauſe of rapacity, ſtrife, 
envy, rancour, malice, and revenge, among 
the little apes of wiankind 3 and became the 
object and the nurſe of thoſe paſſions which 
diſgrace human nature, while I appeared only 
to engage children in innocent paſtimes. At 


length I was diſmiſſed from their ſervice by 


2 throw with a barrow-woman for an orange. 
& From her it is natural to conclude, I 
poſted to the gin-ſhop; where, indeed, it is 
probable I ſhould have immediately gone, if 
her huſband, a foot-fuldier, had not wreſted 
me from her, at the expence of a bloody 
noſe, black eye, ſcratched face, and torn re- 
gimentals, By him I was carried to the 
Mall in St. James's Park, where I am 
aſhamed to tell how I parted from hun—let 
it ſuffice that I was ſoon after depoſited in a 
night-cellar. ED | 
„From hence I got into the coat. pocket 
of a blood, and remained there with ſeveral of 
my brethren for ſome days unnoticed. But 
one evening as he was reeling home from the 
tavern, he jerked a whole handful of us 
through a ſaſh-window into the dining-room 
of a tradeſman, who he remembered had been 
ſo unmannerly to him the day before, as to 


travels. 
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deſire payment of his bill. We repoſed in 
ſoft eale on a fine Turkey carpet till the next 
morning, when the maid ſwept us up; and 
ſome of us were allotted to purchaſe tea, 
ſome to buy ſnuff, and I myſelf was im- 
mediately .trucked away at the door for the 
Sweethearts Delight. h 


«© It is not my deſign to enumerate every 


little accident that has befallen me, or to 


dwell upon trivial and indifferent circum- 
ſtances, as is the practice of thoſe important 
egotiſts, who write narratives, memoirs, and 
As uſeleſs to community as my 
ſingle ſelf may appear to be, I have been the 
inſtiument of much good and evil in the 
intercourſe of mankind : I have contributed 
no ſmall ſum to the revenues of the crown, 
by my ſhare in each news- paper; and in the 
conſumption of tobacco, ſpirituous liquors, 
and other taxable commodities. If I havg 
encouraged debauchery, or ſupported extrava- 
gance; I have alſo rewarded the labours of 


induſtry, and relieved the neceſſities of in- 


digence. The poor acknowledge me as their 
conſtant friend; and the rich, though they 
affect to flight me, and treat me with con- 


tempt, are often reduced by their follies to 
diſtreſſes, which it is even in my power to re- 
lieve. 3 


The preſent exact ſcrutmy into our con- 


ſtitution has, indeed, very much obſtructed 


and embarraſſed my travels; tho“ I could not 


but rejoice in my condition laſt Tueſday, 
as I was debarred having any ſhare in maim- 
ing, bruſhing, and deſtroying the innocent 
victims of vulgar barbarity : I was happy in 
being confined to the mock encounters with 


feathers and ſtuffed leather; a childiſh ſport, 


rightly calculated to initiate tender minds 
in acts of cruelty, and prepare them for the 


exerciſe of inhumanity on helpleſs animals. 
O2 
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“ J ſhall conclude, Sir, with informing 


you by what means I came to you in the 


\% 


condition you ſee. A choice ſpirit, a mem- 
ber of the kill-care club, broke a link-boy's 
pate with me lait night, as a reward for light- 


ing him acroſs the channel; the lad waſted 


half his tar flambeau in looking for me, but I 
eſcaped his ſearch, being lodged ſnugly 
againſt a poſt. This morning a pariſh girl 
picked me up, and carried me with rap- 
tures to the next baker's ſhop to purchaſe 
a roll. 
warden, examined me with great attention, 
and then gruffly threatening her with Bride- 
well for putting off bad money, knocked a 
nail through my middle, and faſtened me 


to the counter: but the moment the poor 
hungry child was gone, he whipt me up 


again, and ſending me away with others in 
change to the, next cuſtomer, gave me this 
opportunity of relating my adventures to 
you.“ Adventurer. 


5 24. Patience exemplified in the Story of 
an Aſs. 


J was juſt receiving the dernier compl:- 


ments of Monſieur Le Blanc, for a pleaſant 


voyage down the Rhone when I was ſtop- 
at the gate 


*T'was by a poor aſs, who had juſt turned 


in with a couple of large panniers upon 


his back, to collect eleemoſinary turnip-tops 
and cabbage- leaves; and ſtood dubious, with 
his two fore-feet on the infide of the thre- 
ſhold, and with his two hinder feet towards 
the ſtreet, as not knowing very well whether 
he was to go in or no. ; 

Now, tis an animal (be in what hurry 
I may) I cannot bear to ftrike——there is 


a patient endurance of ſufferings, wrote ſo 
unaffectedly in his looks and carriage, which / thy driver, 


The maſter, who was church- | 
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pleads ſo mightily for him, that it always 
diſarms me; and to that degree, that I do 
not like to ſpeak unkindly to him: on the 
contrary, meet him where I will—whether in 
town or country—in cart or under panniers— 
whether in liberty or bondage I have 
ever ſomething civil to ſay to him on my 


part; and as one word begets another (if he 


has as little to do as 1)—lI generally fall into 
converſation. with him; and ſurely never is 
my imagination ſo buſy as in framing his re- 
ſponſes from the etchings of his countenance 
—and where thoſe carry me not deep enough 
in flying from my own heart into his, 
ant] ſeeing what is natural for an aſs to 
think—as well as a man, upon the occaſion. 
In truth, it 1s the only creature of all the 
claſſes of beings below me, with whom I can 
do this: for parrots, jack-daws, &c. — 


nor 
with the apes, &c. for pretty near the ſame 
reaſon; they act by rote, as the others ſpeak 


by it, and equally make me ſilent: nay, 


my dog and my cat, though I value them 
both——(and for my dog, he would ſpeak if 
he could) —yet, ſomehow or other, they nei- 
ther of them poſſeſs the talents for converſa- 
tion I can make nothing of a diſcourſe with 
them, beyond the propoſition, the reply, and 
rejoinder, which terminated my father's and 
my mother's converſations, in his beds of juſ- 
tice—and thoſe uttered—there's an end of the 
dialogue——— 

hut with 
ever. 

Come Honeſty ! ſaid I—ſeeing it was im- 
practicable to paſs betwixt him and the gate 
—art thou for coming 1n, or going out ? 

The aſs twiſted his head round to look 
up the ſtreet | 

Well —replied —we'll walt a minute for 


an aſs, I can commune for 


— — He 
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——— He turned his head thoughtful 
about, and looked wiſtfully the oppoſite 
way | 


I underſtand thee perfectly, anfwered 1 


if thou takeſt a wrong ſtep in this affair, 
he will cudgel thee to death ——— Well ! 


a minute is but a minute, and if it ſaves 


a fellow-creature a drubbing, it ſhall not be 


{er down as ill-ſpent. 

He was eating the ſtem of an artichoke 
as this diſcourſe went on, and in the little 
peeviſh contentions of nature betwixt hunger 


and unſavourineſs, had dropt it out of his 


mouth half a dozen times, and pick'd it 
up again.—— God help thee, Jack! ſaid J, 


thou haſt a bitter breaktaſt on't—and many a 


bitter day's labour—and many a bitter blow, 
I fear, for its wages—'tis all—all bitterneſs 
to thee, whatever life is to others. 


And now thy mouth, # one knew the truth | 


of it, is as bitter, I dare ſay, as ſoot 
(for he had caft aſide the tem) and thou haſt 
not a friend perhaps in all this world, that 
will give thee a macaroon. —[n ſaying 
this, I pulled out a paper of them, which 
J had juſt purchaſed, and gave him one 
and at this moment that I am telling it, my 
heart ſmites me, that. there was mare of 
pleaſantry in the conceit, of ſeeing how an 
aſs would eat a macaroon than of be- 
nevolence in giving him one, which prefided 
in the att. | 

When the afs had eaten his macaroon, I 
preſs'd him to come in-—the poor beaſt was 
| heavy loaded—his legs ſeem'd to tremble un- 
der him—he hung rather backwards, and, as 


I pulled at his halter, it broke ſhort in my 


kand—he look'd up penſive in my face 
. Don't thraſh me with it but if you will, 
you may.“ — If I do, ſaid I, I'Il be 
4— . 6 
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The word was but one half of it pro- 


nounced, like the abbeſs of Andouilletts— 
| (fo there was no fin in it)—when a perſon 


coming in, let fall a thundering baſtinado 
upon the poor devil's crupper, which put 
an-end to the ceremony. 9 

Out upon it! | 
cried I but the interjection was equi- 
vocal and, I think, wrong placed too 
for the end of an oſier, which had ſtarted out 
from the contexture of the aſs's pannier, had 


caught hold of my breeches pocket as he 


ruſhed by me, and rent it in the moſt diſaſ- 
trous direction you can imagine—lſo that the 
Out upon it! in my opinion, fhould have 
come in here, Sterne. 


Fd 25. An Enumeration of Superſtitions ob- 


ſerved in the Country. 


You muſt know, Mr. Town, that I ana 
juſt returned from a viſit of a fortnight to 


an old aunt in the North; where I was 


mightily diverted with the traditional ſuper- 
ſtitions, Which are moſt religiouſly preſerved 
in the family, as they have been delivered 
down (time out of mind) from their ſaga- 


cious grandmothers. 


When I arrived, I found the miſtreſs of the 
houſe very buſily employed, with her two 
daughters, in nailing an horſeſhoe to the 
threſhold of the door. This, they told me, 
was to guard againſt the ſpiteful deſigns of 
an old woman, who was a witch, and had 
threatened to do the family a miſchief, be- 
cauſe one of my young couſins laid two 
ſtraws acroſs, to ſee if the old hag could walk 
over them. The young lady aſſured me, that 
ſhe had ſeveral times heard Goody Cripple 
muttering to herſelf ; and to be ſure ſhe was 
ſaying the Lord's Prayer backwards. Be- 
ſides, the old woman had very often aſked 
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them for a pin: but they took care never | 
to give her any thing that was ſharp, b-cauſe 
ſhe ſhould not bewitch them. They after- 
wards told me many other particulars of this 
kind, the ſame as are mentioned with infi- 
nite humour by the SPECTATOR: and to 
confirm them, they aſſured me, that the eldeſt 
miſs, When the was little, uſed to have fits, 
till the mother flung a knife at another old 
witch (whom the devil had carried off in 
an high wind), and fetched blood from her. 
When I was to go to bed, my aunt made a 
thouſand apologies for not putting me in the 
beſt room in the houſe 3 which (ſhe ſaid) had 
never. been lain in fince the death of an 
old waſherwoman, who walked every night, 
and haunted that room in particular, They 
fancied that the old woman had hid money 
ſomewhere, and could not reſt till ſhe bad 
told ſomebody; and my couſin aſſufed me, 
that- ſhe might have had it all to 
for the ſpirit came one night to her 
- and wanted to tell her, but ſhe had hot cou- 
rage to ſpeak to it. I learned a a 
had a footman once, who h himſelf for 
Jove; and he walked for a great while, till 
oy got the parſon to lay him in the Red 
= — l \ 


I had” not been here long, when an ac- 


the whole family. Towzer one night howled 
moſt terribly ; which was a ſure ſign, that 
ſomebody belonging to them would die. The 
youngeſt miſs declared, that ſhe had heard 
the hen crow that morning; which was ano- 
ther fatal prognoſtic. They told me, that, 
juſt before uncle died, Towzer howled fo 
for ſeveral nights together, that they could 
not quiet him ; and my aunt heard the death- 
watch tick as plainly as if there had been 
a clock in the room: the maid too, who ſat 


eident happened, which very much alarmed | 


= 


up with him, heard a bell toll at the top of 
the ſtairs, the very moment the breath went 
out of his body. During this diſcourſe, I 
overheard one of my couſins whiſper the 
other, that ſhe was afraid their mamma would 


EPITOME, 


not live long; for ſhe ſmelt an ugly ſmell, 
like a dead carcaſe. They had a dairy-maid, 
who died the very week. after an hearſe had 
ſtopt at their door in its way to church: and 
the elde{t miſs, when ſhe was but thirteen, 
ſaw her own brother's ghoit (who was gone 
to the Welt Indies) walking in the garden; 
and to be ſure, nine months atter, they had an 
account, that he died on board the ſhip, 
the very ſame day, and hour of the day, that 
miſs faw his apparition, 

I need not mention to you the common 
incidents, which were accounted by them no 
leſs prophetic. If a cinder popped from the 
fire, they were in haſte to examine whether it 
was a purſe or a coffin, They were aware of 
my coming long before I arrived, becauſe 
they had feen a ſtranger on the grate. The 
youngelt miſs will let nobody ute the poker 
but herſelf ; becauſe, when ſhe ftirs the fire, 


it always burns bright, which is a ſign ſhe 


will have a briſk huſband : and ſhe is no leſs 
ſure of a good one, becauſe the generally has 
ill luck at cards. Nor is the candle leſs ora- 
cular than the fire: for the *ſquire of the 
pariſh came one night to pay them a viſit, 
when the tallow winding-ſheet pointed to- 
wards him ; and he broke his neck ſoon after 
in a fox-chaſe. My aunt one night obſerved 
with great pleaſure a letter in the candle; and 
the very next day one came from her (on 
in London, We knew when a ſpirit was 
in the room, by the candle burning blue: but 
poor couſin Nancy was ready to cry one time, 
when ſhe ſnuffed it out, and could not blow 
it in again; though her ſiſter did it at a 
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whiff, and conſequently triumphed in her ſu- 
perior virtue, . 

We had no occaſion for an almanack or 
the weather-glaſs, to let us know whether 
it would rain or thine. One evening I pro- 
poſed to ride out with my coulins the next 
day to fee a gentleman's houſe in the neigh- 


bourhood ; but my aunt aſſured us it would 


be wet, ſhe knew very well, from the ſhoot- 
ing of her corn. Beſides, there was a great 
ſpider crawling up the chimney, and the 
blackbird in the kitchen began to {ſing ; 
which were both of them as certain fore- 
runners of rain. But the moſt to be de. 
pended on in theſe caſes is a tabby cat, which 
_ uſually lies baſking on the wr Me hearth. 
If the cat turned her tail to the fire, we were 
to have an hard froſt; if the cat licked her 
tail, rain would certainly enſue. They won- 
dered what ſtranger they ſhould ſee ; becauſe 
puſs waſhed her face over her left ear. The 
old lady complained of a cold, and her eldeſt 
daughter remarked, it would go through the 


family; for ſhe obſerved that poor Tab had 
Poor Tab, however, 


ſneezed ſeveral times. 
once flew at one of my couſins : for which 
ſhe had like to have been deſtroyed, as the 
whole family began to think the was no 
other than a witch, 8 

It is impoſſible to tell you the ſeveral to- 
kens by which they know whether good or ill 
luck will happen to them, Spilling the ſalt, 
or laying knives acroſs, are every where ac- 
counted ill omens; but a pin with the head 
turned towards you, or to be followed by 
a ſtrange dog, I found were very lucky. 
J heard one of my couſins tell the cook-maid, 
that ſhe boiled away all her ſweethearts, be- 
cauſe ſhe had let her diſh-water boil over. 
The ſame youn 
down to breakfaſt with her cap the wrong 


lady one morning came 
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fide out; which the mother obſerving, charged 
her not to alter it all day, for fear the ſhould 
turn luck. | | £ 
Bur, above all, I could not help remarking 


the various prognoſtics which the old lady 


and her daughters uſed to collect from almoſt 
every part of the body. A white ſpeck upon 
the nails made them as ſure of a gift as 
if they had it already in their pockets. The 
elder ſiſter is to have one huſband more than 
the youngeſt, becauſe ſhe has one wrinkle 
more in her forehead ; but the other will have 
the advantage of her in the number of chil- 
dren, as was plainly proved by ſnapping their 
finger-joints, It would take up too much 
room to ſet down every circumſtance, which I 
obſerved of this ſort during my ſtay with 
them: I ſhall therefore conclude my letter 
with the ſeveral remarks on other parts of the 
body, as far as I could learn them from'this 
prophetic family : for, as I was a relation, 
you know, they had leſs reſerve, 

If the head itches, it is a ſign of rain. 
If the head aches, it is a profitable 1 If 
you have the tooth- ache, you don't love true. 
If your eye-brow itches, you will ſee a 
ſtranger. If your right eye itches, you will 


cry; if your left, you will laugh: but left 


or right is good at night, It your noſe 
itches, you will ſhake hands with or kiſs a 
fool, drink a glaſs of wine, run againſt 'a 
cuckold's door, or miſs them all four. If 
your right ear or cheek burns, your left 
friends are talking of you; if your left, your 
right friends are talking of you. If your el- 
bow itches, you will change your bedfellow. 
If your right hand itches, you will pay away 
money; it your left, you will receive. If 
your ſtomach itches, you will eat pudding, 
If your back itches, butter will be -cheap 
when graſs grows there. If your fide itches, 
O 4 ſomebody 
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ſomebody is wiſhing for you. If your gar- 
tering-place itches, you will go to a ſtrange 
place. ö 
upon ſtrange ground. Laſtly, If you ſhiver, 
ſomebody is walking over your grave. 

Er Connoiſſeur. 


$ 26. Painting diſagreeable in Women. 


A lady's face, like the coat in the Tale of 
a Tub, if left alone, will wear well; but 
if you offer to load it with foreign ornaments, 
you deftroy the original ground. 
Among other matter of wonder on my firſt 
coming to town, I was much ſurpriſed at the 
general appearance of youth among the ladies. 
At preſent there is no diſtinction in their 
complexions between a beauty in her teens 
and a lady in her grand climacteric; yet at 
the ſame time I could not but take notice 
of the wonderful variety in the face of the 
ſame lady. I have known an olive beauty 
on Monday grow yery ruddy and blooming 
on Tueſday; turn pale on Wedneſday ; come 
Found to the elive hue again on Thurſday; 
and in a word, change hey complexion as 
often as her gown, I was amazed to find 
no old aunts in this town, except a few un- 


Faſhionable people, whom no body knows; 


the reſt ſtill continuing in the zenith of their 
Vvouth and health, and falling off, like timely 
fruit, without any previous decay. All this 
was a myſtery that I could not unriddle, till 
on being introdueed to ſome ladies, I un- 
Juckily improyed the hue of my lips at the 
expence of a fair-one, who unthinkingly had 


turned her cheek ; and found that my kiſſes 


were given (as is obſerved in the epigram) 
like thoſe of Pyramus, through a wall. I 
then diſcovered, that this ſurpriſing youth and 


beauty was all counterfeit; and that (as 
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It your foot itches, you will tread | 
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Hamlet ſays) God had given them one face, 
and they had made themſelves another, 

J have mentioned the accident of my car- 
rying off half a lady's face by a ſalute, that 
your courtly dames may learn to put on their 
faces a little tighter; but as for my own, 


| daughters, while ſuch faſhions prevail, they 
{ ſhall ſtill remain in Yorkſhire. 


There, L 
think, they are pretty ſafe; for this unna- 
tural faſhion will hardly make its way into 
the country, as, this vamped eomplexion 
would not ſtand againſt the rays of the ſun, 
and would inevitably melt away in a country- 
dance. The ladies have, indeed, been al- 


ways the greateſt enemies to their own beauty, 


and ſeem to have a deſign againſt their own 
faces, At one time the whole countenance 
was eclipſed in a black velvet maſk; at ano» | 
ther it was blotted with patches; and at pre- 
ſent it is cruſted over with plaiſter of Paris. 
In thoſe battered belles who ſtill aim at con- 
queſt, this practice is in ſome ſort excuſable; 
but it is ſurely as ridiculous in a young lady 
to give up beauty for paint, as it would 
be to draw a good ſet of teeth merely to 
fill their places with a row of ivory. 
Indeed ſo common is this faſhion among 
the young as well as the old, that when I am 
in a group of beauties, I conſider them as ſo 
many pretty pictures; looking about me 
with as little emotion as I do at Hudſon's : 
and if any thing fills me with admiration, it 
is the judicious. arrangement of the tints, and 
delicate touches of the painter, Art very 
often ſeems almoſt to vie with nature: but 
my attention 1s too frequently diverted by 


conſidering the texture and hue of the ſkin 


beneath; and the picture fails to charm, 
while my thoughts are engroſſed by the wood 
and canvaſs, Connoiſſeur, 
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$ 27. The fludy of Aſtronomy peculiarly de- 
| lightfal. 


In fair weather, when my heart is cheared, 
and I feel that exaltation of ſpirits which re- 
ſults from hight and warmth, joined with a 
beautiful proſpect of nature, I regard myſelf 

as one placed by the hand of God in the midſt 
of an ample theatre, in which the ſun, moon, 
and ſtars, the fruits alſo and vegetables of the 
earth, perpetnally changing their poſitions or 
their aſpects, exhibit an elegant entertainment 
t the underitanding as well as to the eye, 
Thunder and lightning, rain and haul, the 
painted bow and the glaring comet, are de- 
corations of this mighty theatre; and the 
ſable hemiſphere ſtudded with ſpangles, the 
blue vault at noon, the glorious gibiings and 
the rich colours in the horizon, I look on as 
fo many ſucceſſive ſcenes. | 

When I conſider things in this light, me- 
thinks it is a ſort of impiety to have no 
attention'to the courſe of nature, and the re- 
volutions of the Heavenly bodies. To be 
regardleſs of thoſe phenomena that are placed 
within our view, on purpoſe to entertain our 
faculti#, and diſplay the wiſdom and power 
of ow7 Creator, is an affront to Providence of 
the ſame kind (I hope it was not impious 
to make ſuch a ſimile) as it would be to a 
good poet to fit out his play without minding 
the plot or beauties of it. And yet how few 
are there who attend to the drama of nature, 
its artificial ſtructure, and thoſe admirable 


ſcenes whereby the paſſions of a philoſopher | 


are gratefully agitated, and his ſoul affected 
with the ſweet emotions of joy and ſur- 
priſe! . | | 

How many fox-hunters and rural ſquires 
are to be found all over Great Britain, who 
are ignorant that they have lived all this time 


no 
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in a planet; that the ſun is ſeveral thou- 
ſand times bigger than the earth; and that 
chere are ſeveral other worlds within our 
view, greater and more glorious than our 
own! „ Ay, but, ſays ſome illiterate fel- 
low, «© I enjoy the world, and leave it to 


others to contemplate it. Yes, you eat, and 
drink, and run about upon it; that 1s, you 
enjoy as a brute; but to enjoy as a rational 
being is to know it, to be ſenſible of its 


greatneſs and beauty, to be delighted with its 


harmony, and by theſe reflections to obtain 
juſt fentiments of the almighty mind that 
framed it. | 

The man who, unembarraſſed with vulgar 
cares, leiſurely attends to the flux of things in 


heaven and things on earth, and obſerves” the 


laws by which they are governed, hath ſecured 


to himſelf an eaſy and convenient teat, where 


h2 beholds with pleaſure all that paſſes on the 
{tage of nature, while thoſe about him are, 
ſome faſt aſleep, and others ſtruggling for the 
higheſt places, or turning their eyes from 
the entertainment prepared by Providence, to 
play at puſh-pin with one another.. 
Within this ample circumference of the 
world, the glorious lights that are hung on 
high, the meteors in the middle region, the 
various livery of the earth, and the profuſion 
of good things that diſtinguiſh the ſeaſons, 
yields a proſpect which annihilates all human 
grandeur, Tatler. 


9 28. The Character of Toby Bumper. 

It is one of the greateſt advantages of edu- 
cation, that it encourages an ingenuous ſpirit, 
and cultivates a liberal diſpoſition. We do 
not wonder that a lad who has never been ſent 


to ſchool, and whoſe faculties have been ſuf- a 


| 


fered to ruſt at the hall-houſe, ſhould form too 
cloſe an intimacy with his . beſt friends, the 
WS: groom 
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groom and the game-keeper; but it would 
amaze us to ſee a boy well educated cheriſh 
this ill-placed pride, of being, as it is called, 
the head of the company. A perſon of this 
Humble ambition will be very well content to 
Pay the reckoning, for the honour of being 
dittinguiſhed by the title of * the gentleman,” 
while he is unwilling to aſſociate with men of 
faſhion, leſt they ſhould be his ſuperiors in 
rank or fortune; or with men of parts, Jeſt 
they ſhould excel him in abilities. 
times indeed it happens that a perſon of 
genius and learning will ſtoop to receive the 
incenſe of mean and illiterate flatterers in a 
porter-houſe and cyder-cellarz and I re- 
member to have heard of a poet, who was once 
caught in a brothel, in the very fact of read- 
ing his verſes to the good old mother, and 
and a circle of her daughters. 
There are ſome few, who have been led 
into low company, merely from an affectation 
of humour, and, from a defire of ſeeing the 
droller jcenes of life, have deſcended to affo- 
ciate with the meaneſt of the mob, and picked 
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fellow of family and fortune, and not without 
talents, who has taken more than ordinary 
pains to degrade himſelf; and is now become 
almoſt as low a character, as any of thoſo 
whom he has choſen for his companions, 
Toby will drink purl in a morning, ſmoke his 
pipe in A niglit-cellar, dive for a dinner, or 
eat black-puddings at Bartholomew-tair, for 
the humour of che thing. He has alſo ſtu- 
died, and practiſes, all the plebeian arts and 
exerciſes, under the beſt maſters; and has 
diſgraced himſelf with every unpolite accom - 
liſnment. He has had many a ſet-to with 
uckhorſe; and has now and then the honour 


Some 
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their cronies from lanes and alleys. The 
molt ſtriking inſtance I know of this low paſ- 
nion for drollery, is Toby Bumber, « young 


| 
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of receiving a fall from the great Broughton 
himſelf, Nobody is better known among the 
hackney-coachmen, as a brother whip : at the 
noble game of priſon-bars, he is a match even 
for the natives of Eſſex and Cheſhire ; and he 
is frequently engaged at the Artillery-ground 
with Faulkner and Dingate at cricket; and is 
himſelf eſteemed as good a bat as either of 
the Bennets. Another of Toby's favourite 


amuſements is, to attend the executions at 


Tyburn; and it once happened, that one of 
his familiar intimates was unfortunately 
brought thither ; when Toby carried his re- 
gard to his deceaſed friend ſo far, as to get 
himſelf knocked duwn in endeavouring to 
reſcue the body from the ſurgeons. ; 

As Toby affects to mimic,” in every parti- 
cular, the art and manners of the vulgar, 


he never fails to enrich his converſation with 


their emphatic oaths and expreſſive dialect, 
which recommends him as a man of excellent 
humour and high fun, among the Choice 
Spirits at Comus's court, or at the meeting of 
the Sons of ſound Senſe and Satisfaction. He 
is alſo particularly famous for jinging thoſe 
cant ſongs, drawn up in the barbarous dialect 
of ſharpers and pickpockets ; the humour of 
which he often heightens, by ſcrewing up his 
mouth, and rolling about a large quid of to- 
bacco hetween his jaws. Theſe and other 
like accompliſhments frequently promote him 
to the chair in theſe facetious ſocieties. 

Toby has indulged the ſame notions of hu- 
mour even in his amours; and is well-known 
to every ſtreet- walker from Cheapſide to Cha- 
ring-groſs. This has given ſeveral ſhocks to 
his conſtitution, and often involved him in 
unlucky ſcrapes. He has been frequently 
bruiſed, beaten, and kicked, by the bullies of 
Wapping and Fleet-ditch; and was once 
ſoundly drubbed by a ſoldier for engaging 
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with his trull. 


broken pate, which he got in a midnight ſkir- 
miſh, about a miſtreſs, in a night-cellar. 
8 | Connoiſſeur. 


$ 29. Tze Characters of Gameſters. 


The whole tribe of gameſters may be 
ranked under two diviſions : Every man who 
makes carding, dicing, and betting his daily 
practice, is either a dupe or a ſharper; two 
characters equally the objects of envy and ad- 
miration. The dupe is generally a perſon of 
great fortune and weak intellects, 


„Who will as tenderly be led by th' noſe, 
« As aſles are,” SHAKESPEARE. - 


He plays, not that he has any delight in 
cards and dice, but becauſe it is the faſhion ; 
and if whiſt or hazard are propoſed, he will 


no more refuſe to make one at the table, than 


among a ſet of hard drinkers he would object 


drinking his glaſs in turn, becauſe he is not 


dry. 


There are ſome few inſtances of men of 
ſenfe, as well as family and fortune, who 
have been dupes and bubbles. | 


Such an un- 
accountable itch of play has ſeized them, that 
they have ſacrificed every thing to it, and 
have ſeemed wedded to ſeven's the main, and 
the odd trick. There is not a more melan- 


choly object than a gentleman of ſenſe thus 


infatuated, He makes himſelf and family 
a prey to a gang of villains more infamous 
than highwaymen ; and perhaps, when his 
ruin is completed, he is glad to join with the 
very ſconghrels that deſtroyed him, and live 


upon the ſpoil of others, whom he can draw | 


into the ſame follies that proved ſo fatal to 


_ himſelf, 


Here we may take a ſurvey of the cha- 
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racer of a ſharper ; and that he may have no 
room to complain of foul play, let us be- 
gin with his excellencies. You will perhaps 
be ftartled, Mr. Town, when I mention the 
excellencies of à ſharper ; but a gameſter, 
who makes a decent figure in the world, muſt 
be endued with many amiable qualities, which 
would undoubtedly appear with great luftre, 
were they not eclipſed by the odious cha- 
rafter affixed to his trade. In order to carry 
on the common buſineſs of his profeffion, 
he muſt be a man of quick and lively parts, 
attended with a ſtoical calmneſs of temper, and 
a conſtant preſence of mind. He muſt ſmile 
at the loſs of thouſands ; and is not to be diſ- 
compoſed, though ruin ſtares him in the face. 
As he is to live among the great, he muſt not 


want politeneſs and affability ; he muſt be 


ſubmiſſive, but not ſervile; he muſt be maſter 
of an ingenuous liberal air, and have a ſeem- 
ing openneſs of behaviour, | *: 

Theſe muſt be the chief accompliſhments. 
of our hero: but leſt I ſhould be accuſed 
of giving too favourable a likeneſs of him, 
now we have ſeen his outſide, let us take 
a view of his heart. There we ſhall find 
avarice the main ſpring that moves the whole 
machine. Every gameſter is eaten up with 
avarice; and when this paſſion is in full 
force, it is more ſtrongly predominant than 
any other. It conquers even luſt; and con- 
quers it more effectually than age. At ſixty 


we look at a fine woman with pleaſure; but 


when cards and dice have engroſſed our at- 
tention, women and all their charms are 
ſlighted at five-and- twenty. A thorough 
ameſter renounces Venus and Cupid for 
lutus and Ames- ace, and owns no miſtreſs 
of his heart except the queen of trumps. His 
inſatiable avarice can only be gratified by hy- 
pocriſy; ſo that all thoſe ſpecious virtues al- 
O 6 ready 
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rected in a gameſter towards the deſtruction of 
his fellow- creatures. His quick and lively 


_—_ ſerve only to inſtruct and aſſiſt him 
n 


the moſt dexgerous method of packing the 


cards and cogging the dice; his fortitude, 


which enables him to loſe thouſands without 
emotion, muſt often be practiſed againſt the 
ſtings and reproaches of his conſcience, and 
his liberal deportment and affected openneſs is 
a ſpecious veil to recommend and conceal the 
blackeſt villainy. | | 

It is now, neceſſary to take a ſecond ſurvey 
of his heart; and as we have ſeen its vices, 
let us conſider its miſeries. The covetous 
man, who has not ſufficient courage or incli- 


nation to increaſe his fortune by bets, cards, 


or dice, but 1s contented to hoard up thou- 
ſands by thefts leſs public, or by cheats 
leſs liable to uncertainty, lives in a ſtate of 
perpetual ſuſpicion and terror; but the avari- 


cious fears of the gameſter ale infinitely 


greater, He is conſtantly to wear a maſk; 
and like Monſieur St. Croix, coadjuteur to 
that famous empoiſonneuſe, Madame Brin- 


villier, if his maſk falls off, he runs the hazard 


of being ſuffocated by the ſtench of his own 
2 J have ſeen ſome examples of this 
ort not many years ago at White's, I am 
uncertain whether the wretches are ſtill alive; 
but if they are ſtill alive, they breathe like 
toads under ground, crawling amidſt old 
walls, and paths long ſince unfrequented. 


But ſuppoſing that the Sharper's hypocriſy 


remains undetected, in what a ſtatgof mind 


- muſt that man be, whoſe fortune depends 
upon the inſincerity of his heart, the diſ- 


ingenuity of his behaviour, and the falſe bias 
of his dice! What ſenſations muſt he fup- 
preſs, when he is obliged. to ſmile, although 


- 
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ready mentioned, and which, if real, might be 
turned to the benefit of mankind, muſt be di- 


* 
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he is provoked ; when he muſt look ſerene in 
the height of deſpair ; and when he mult act 
the ſtoic, without the conſolation of one vir. 
tuous ſentiment, or one moral principle 
How unhappy mult he be, even in that ſitua- 
tion from which he hopes to reap moſt bene. 
fit; I mean amidſt ſtars, garters, and the 
various herds of nobility! Their Jordſhips 
are not always in a humour for play; they 
chooſe to laugh; they chooſe to joke; in the 
mean while our hero muſt patiently await the 
good hour, and muſt not only join in the 
laugh, and appiaud the joke, but muſt hu. 
mour every, turn and caprice to which that 
ſet of ſpoiled children, called bucks of qua- 
lity, are liable. Surely his brother Thicket's 
employment, of ſauntering on horſeback in 
the wind and rain till the Reading coach 
paſſes throngh Smallberry- green, is the more 
eligible, and no leſs honeſt occupation. 

The Sharper has alſo frequently the morti- 
fication of being thwarted in his deſigns, 
Opportunities of fraud will not for ever pre- 
ſent themſelves, The falſe dice cannot be 
conſtantly produced, nor the packed cards al. 
ways be placed upon the table, It is then 
our gameſter is in the greateſt danger. But 
even then, when he is in the power of for- 
tune, and has nothing but mere luck and fair 
play on his ſide, he muſt ſtand the brunt, 
and perhaps give away his laſt guinea, as 
coolly as he would lend à nobleman a ſhil- 
ling. | 
8 Hur hero is now going off the ſtage, and 
his cataſtrophe is very tragical. The next 
news we hear of him is his death, atchieved 
by his own hand, and with his own piſtol. 
An inqueſt is bribed, he is buried at mid- 
night and forgotten before ſun-riſe. IS 

Theſe two portraits of a Sharper, wherein 
T have endeayoured to ſhew different likeneſſes 

in 


in the ſame man, put me in mind of an 
old print, which I remember at Oxford, of 
Count Guiſcard. At firit fight he was ex- 
hibited in a full-bottomed wig, a hat and 
feather, embroidered cloaths, diamond but- 
tons, and the full court dreſs of thoſe days ; 
but by pulling a ſtring the folds of the paper 
were ſhifted, the face only remained, a new 
body came forward, and Count Guiſcard ap- 
peared to be a devil. Connoiſſeur. 


$ 30. The various Faults in Converſation 
and Beirewour pointed out. | 


I ſhall not attempt to lay down any par- 
ticular rules for converſation, but rather point 
out ſuch faults in diſcourſe and behaviour, 
as render the company of half mankind rather 

tedious than amuſing. It is in vain, indeed, 
to look for converſation, where we might ex- 
pect to find it in the greateſt perfection, among 
perſons of faſhion : there it is almoſt annihi- 
lated by univerſal card-playing ; infomuch 
that I have heard it given as a reafon, why it 
is impoſſible for our preſent writers to ſucceed 
in the dialogue of genteel comedy, that our 
people of quality ſcarce ever meet but to 

ame. All their diſcourſe turns upon the 
odd trick and the four honours: ant it is no 
leſs a maxim with the votaries of whiſt than 
with thoſe of Bacchus, that talking ſpoils 
company. ö . | 

Every one endeayours to make himſelf as 
_ agreeable to ſociety as he can: but it often hap- 
pens, that thoſe, who moſt aim at ſhihing in 
converſation, over-ſhoot their mark. Though 
a man ſucceeds, he ſhould not (as is frequent- 
5 caſe) engroſs the whole talk to himſelf; 

or that deſtroys the very eſſence of converſa- 
tion, which is talking together. We ſhould 
try to keep up converſation like a ball bandied 
to and fro from one to the other, rather than 
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| ſeize it all to ourſelves, and drive it before us 


like a foot-ball. We ſhould likewiſe be cau- 
tious to adapt the matter of our diſcourſe 4 
onr company; and not talk Greek before 

ladies, or of the laſt new furbęlow to a meet 
ing of country juſtices, J 2 
But nothing throws a more ridiculous air 


over our hole converſation, than certain pe- 


culiarities, eaſily acquired, but very difficultly 
conquered and diſcarded. In order to difplay 
theſe abfurdities in a truer. light, it is my 
preſent purpoſe to enumerate ſuch of them, 'as 
are moſt commonly to be met with; and firſt 
to take notice of thoſe buffoons in ſociety, 
the Attitudinarians and Face- makers. "Theſe 
accompany every word with a particular gri- 
mace or geſture : they, aſſent wita a ſhrug, 
and contradi& with a twiſting of the neck; 
are angry by a wry mouth, and pleaſed in a 
caper of a minuet-ſtep. Thev may be con- 


ſidered as ſpeaking harlequins ; and their 


rules of eloquence are taken from the poſture- 
maſter. Theſe ſhould be condemned to con- 
verſe only in dumb- ſhew with their own'perſons 
in the looking-glaſs ; as well as the Smirkers 
and Smilers, who ſo prettily ſet off their faces, 
together with their words, by a je-n2-ſcai-quor 
between a grin and a dimple. With theſe we 
may likewiſe rank the affected tribe of Mi- 
mics, who are conſtantly taking off the pecu- 
liar tone of voice or geſture of their acquain- 
tance : though they are ſuch wretched imita- 
tors, that (like bad painters) they are fre- 
quently forced to write the name under the 
picture, before we, can diſcover any like- 


gels. 3 | 
Next ot whoſe elocution is abſorbed 


in action, and who converſe chiefly with their 
arms and legs, we may conſider the profeſſed 


Speakers. And firſt, the emphatical ; who 
ſqueeze, and preſs, and ram down every 
25 ſsullable 
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5 orators are remarkable for their diſtinct 
cution and force of expreſſion: they dwell 


on the important particles of and the, and the 


fignificant conjunctive and; which they ſeem 
to hawk up, with much difficulty, out of 
their own throats, and to cram them, with 
no leſs pain, into the ears of their auditors, 
Theſe ſhould be ſuffered only to ſyringe (as 
it were) the cars of a deaf man, through an 
hearing-trumpet: though I maſt confeſs, that 
I am equally offended with the Whiſperers or 
Low Speakers, who ſeem to fancy all their ac- 

uaintance deaf, and come up ſo cloſe to you, 

t 


they may be ſaid to meaſure noſes with 


you, and frequently overcome you with the 
full exhalations of a ſtinking hreath. I would 


have theſe oracular gentry obliged to talk at a 


diſtance through a ſpeaking-trumpet, or ap- 
ply their lips to the walls of a whiſpering- 
gallery. The Wits, who will not condeſcend 
to utter any thing but a bon mot, and the 
Whiſtlers or Tune-hummers, who never ar- 
ticulate at all, may be joined very agreeably 
together in concert; and to theſe tinkling 
bals I would alſo add the founding braſs, 
e Bawler, who enquires after your health 
with the bellowing of a town-crier. 
The Tatlers, whoſe pliable pipes 
mirably adapted to the ** ſoft parts of con- 
verſation, and ſweetly “ prattling out of 
faſhion“ make very pretty muſic from a 


beautiful face and a female tongue; but from 


2 rough manly voice and coarſe. features, 
mere nonſenſe is as harſh and diſſonant as a 


Js from a hurdy-gurdy; The Swearers I 


ave ſpoken of in a former paper; but the 


Half-ſwearers, who ſplit, and mince, and 
fritter their oaths into gad's bud, ad's fiſh, 


and demme; the gothic humbuggers, and 
/ thoſe who © nick-name God's creatures,” 
= R 
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ſyllable with exceſſive vehemence and energy | 
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and call a man a cabbage, a crab, a queer 
cub, an odd fiſh, and an unaccountable 
muſzin, ſhould never come into company 
without an interpreter. But I will not tire 
my reader's patience by pointing out all the 
peſts of converſation ; nor dwel! particularly 
on the Senſibles, who pronounce dogmatically 
on the moſt trivial points, and ſpeak in ſen- 
tences ;z the Wonderers, who are always won- 
dering what o'clock it is, or wondering 
whether it will rain or no, or wondering when 
the moon changes; the Phraſeologiſts, who 
explain a thing by all that, or enter into par- 
ticulars with this and that and tother; and 
laſtly, the Silent Men, who ſeem afraid of 
opening their mouths, leſt they ſhould catch 
cold, and literally obſerve the precept of the 
goſpel, by letting their converſation be only 
yea yea, and nay nay. g 
The rational intercourſe kept up by con- 
verſation, is one of our principal diſtinctions 
from brutes. We ſhould therefore endeavour 
to turn this peculiar talent to our advantage, 
and conſider the organs of ſpeech as the inſtru- 
ments of underſtanding: we ſhould be very 
careful not to uſe them as the weapons of 
vice, or tools of folly, and do our utmoſt to 
unlearn any trivial or ridiculous habits, which 
tend to leſſen the value of ſuch an ineſtimable 
prerogative. It 1s, indeed, imagined by ſome 
philoſophers, that even birds and | beaſts 
(though without the power of articulation) 
perfectly underſtand one another by the ſounds 
they utter; and that dogs, cats, &c. have 
each a particular ANgUAge to themſelves, like 
different nations. Thus it may be ſuppoſed,, 
that the nightingales of Italy have as fine an 
ear for their own. native wood-notes, as any 


ſignor or ſignora for an Italian air; that the 


boars of Weſtphalia, gruntle as expreſſively 


| throagh the noſe as the inhabitants in High- 


Germanz 


German; and that the frogs in the dykes of : 
Holland croak as intelligibly as the natives 


jabber their Low-Dutch. However this may 
be, we may conſider thoſe, whoſe tongues 
hardly ſeem to be under the influence of reaſon, 


and do not keep up the proper converſation of 


human creatures, as imitating the language 
of different animals. Thus, for inſtance, the 
affinity between chatterers and monkeys, and 
praters and parrots, is too obvious not to oc- 
cur at once: Grunters and growlers may be 
juſtly compared to hogs: Snarlers are curs, 
that continually ſhew their teeth, but never 
bite; and the ſpitfire paſſionate are a ſort of 
wild cats, that will not bear ſtroking, but will 
purr when they are pleaſed. Complainers are 
 ſcreech-owls z and ftory-tellers, always re- 
eating the ſame dull note, are cuckoas. 
Poet that prick up their ears at their own 
hideous braying, are no better than aſſes: 
Critics in general are venemous ſerpents, that 
delight in hiſſing; and ſome of them, who 
have got by heart a few technical terms with- 
out knowing their meaning, are no other than 
magpies. Connoiſſeur. 


F 31. A Citizen's Country Houſe deſcribed. 
Sir, | 

1 remember to have ſeen a little French 
novel giving an account of a citizen of Paris 
making an excurſion into. the country, He 
imagines himſelf about to undertake a long 
voyage to ſome ftrange region, where the na- 
tives were as different from the inhabitants of 
his own city as the moſt diſtant nations. He 
accordingly takes boat, and is landed at a vil- 
lage about a league from the capital, When 
he is ſet on ſhore, he is amazed to ſee the 
people ſpeak the fame language, wear the 
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himſelf. He, who had ſpent all his life within 
the fight of Pont Neut, looked upon every 
one that lived out of Paris as a foreigner; and 
though the utmoſt extent of his travels was 
not three miles, he was as much ſurpriſed, 
as he would have been to meet with a colony 
of Frenchmen on the Terra Incognita. 

In your late paper on the amuſements of 
Sunday, you have ſet forth in what manner 
our citizens paſs that day, which moſt of 
them devote to the country; but I wiſh you 
had been more particular in your deſcriptions 
of thoſe elegant rural manſions, which at once 
ſhew the opulence and the taſte of our princi- 
pal merchants, mechanics, and artificers. 

I went laſt Sunday, in compliance with a 
moſt preſſing invitation from a friend, to 
ſpend the whole day with him at one of 
theſe little ſeats, which he had fitted out. 
for his retirement once a week from buſi- 
neſs. It is pleaſantly. ſituated about three 
miles from London, on the {ide of a public 
road, from which it 1s ſeparated by a dry 
ditch, over which is a little bridge, conſiſting 
of two narrow planks, leading to the houſe. 
From the lower part of. the houſe there 1s no 
proſpect ; but from the garrets, indeed. one 
g two men hanging in chains on Ken- 


Paul's cupola enveloped in a cloud of ſmoke. 
I ſet out in the morning with my friend's 
book-keeper, who was my guide, When I 
came to the houſe, I found my friend in a 
black velvet cap ſitting at the door ſmoking z 
he welcomed me into the country; and after 
having made me obſerve the turnpike on my 
left, and the Golden Sheaf on my right, he 
conducted me into his houſe, where I was: re- 
ceived by his lady, who made a thouſand apo- 
logies for being catched in ſuch a diſhabille. - 


ſame. dreſs, and uſe the ſame cuſtoms with | 


The hall (tor ſo J was taught to call =} 


nington- common, with a diſtant view of St. 
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had its white wall almoſt hid by a curious 
collection of prints and paintings. On one 


ſide was a large map of London, a plan and 


elevation of the Manſion Houſe, with ſeveral 
leſſer views of the public buildings and halls: 
on the other, was the Death of the Stag, 
finely coloured by Mr. Overton : cloſe by the 
parlour-door there hung a pair of ſtag's horns ; 
over which there was laid acroſs a red roccelo, 
and an amber-headed cane. Over the chim- 
ney-picce was my friend's picture, who was 
drawn bolt upright in a full-bottomed perriwig, 
a laced cravat with the fringed ends appearing 
through a button-hole, a inuff-coloured vel- 
vet coat with gold buttons, a red velvet 


| waiſtcoat trimmed with gold, one hand ſtuck 
n the boſom of his ſhirt, and the other hold- 
ing out a letter with this ſuperſcription: 


„To Mr. ——, common-council-man of 
Farringdon-ward without.”* My eyes were 
then directed to another figure in a ſcarlet 


, gown, who I was informed was my friend's 


wife s great great uncle, and had been ſheriff 


and knighted in the reign of king James the 


Firſt. Madam herſelf filled up a pannel on 


the oppoſite fide, in the habit of a ſhepherdeſs, 
ſmelling to a noſegay, and firoking a ram 


with gilt horns. | | 

I was then invited by my friend to ſee what 
he has pleaſed to call his garden, which was 
nothing more than a yard about thirty feet in 


length, and contained about a dozen little 
pots ranged on each fide with lilies and cox- 


combs, ſupported by ſome old laths painted 
green, with bowls of tobacco-pipes on their 
At the end of this garden he bade me 
take notice of a little ſquare building ſur- 
rounded with filleroy, which he told me an 
alderman of great taſte had turned into a tem- 


ple, by erecting ſome battlements and ſpires of 


painted wood on the front of it: but conclud- 
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ed with a hint, that I might retire to it upon 
occaſion. | 
As the riches of a country are viſible in the 

number of its inhabitants, and the elegance 

of their dwellings, we may venture to ſay that 

the preſent ſtate of England is very flouriſhing 

and proſperous ;- and if our taſte for building 

encreaſes with our opulence, for the next cen- 

tury, we ſhall be able to boaſt of finer country- 

leats belonging to our ſhopkeepers, artificers, 

and other plebeians, than the moſt pompous 

deſcriptions of Italy or Greece have ever re- 

corded. We read, it is true, of country- 
ſeats belonging to Pliny, Hortenſius, Lucul- 

lus, and other Romans. They were Patri- 

cians of great rank and fortune: there can 

therefore be no doubt of the excellence of their 
villas. But who has ever read of a Chineſe- 


bridge belonging to an Attic tallow-chand- 


ler, or a Roman paſiry cook ? Or could any 
of their ſhoe-makers or taylors boaſt a villa 
with his tin caſcades, paper ſtatutes, and Go- 
thic root-houſes? Upon the above principles 
we may expect, that poſterity will perhaps ſee 
a cheeſe-monger's apiarium at Brentford, a 
poulterer's fheriotrophium at Chiſwick, and an 
ornithon in a fiſnmonger's garden at Putney, 
| Connoiſſeur. 


§ 32. The two Bees. 


On a fine morning in May, two bees ſet 
forward in queit of honey; the one wiſe and 
temperate, the other careleſs and extravagant. 
They ſoon arrived at a garden enriched with 
aromatic herbs, the moſt fragrant flowers, and 
the molt delicious fruits. They regaled 
themſelves for a time on the various dainties 


| that were ſpread before them: the one loading 
| bis thigh at intervals with proviſions for the 


hive againſt the diftant winter; the other re- 


4 


velling in ſweets without regard to any thing 
| | but 
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but his preſent gratification, At length they 
found a wide mouthed phial, that hung be- 
neath the bough of a peach tree, filled with 
honey ready tempered, and expoſed to their 
taſte in the moſt alluring manner. The 
thoughtleſs epicure, ſpite ” all his friends re- 
monſtrances, plunged headlong into the veſ- 
ſel, reſolving to indulge himſelf in all the 


pleaſures of ſenſuality. The philoſopher, on 


the other hand, ſipped a little with caution ; 
but being ſuſpicious of danger, flew off to 
fruits and flowers; where, by the moderation 
of his meals, he improved his reliſh for the 
true enjoyment of them. In the evening, 
however, he called upon his friend, to enquire 
whether he would return to the hive; but 
found him ſurfeited in ſweets, which he was 
as unable to leave, as to enjoy. Clogged in 
his wings, enfeebled in his feet, and his whole 
frame totally enervated, he was but juſt able 
to bid his friend adieu, and to lament with 
his Jateſt breath, that, though a taſte of plea- 
ſure might quicken the reliſh of hfe, an, un- 
reſtrained indulgence is inevitably deſlruc- 
tion. 


$ 33. Pleaſant Scene of Anger, and the Diſ- 
appointment it. 

There came into a bockſeller's ſhop a very 

learned man, with an erect ſolemn air; who, 

though a perſon of great parts otherwiſe, 1s 


flow in underſtanding any thing which makes 


againſt himſelf. After he had turned over 
many volumes, faid the ſeller to him—Sir, 
you know I have long aſked you to fend me 
back the firſt volume of French Sermons I for- 
merly lent you. Sir, ſaid the chapman, I 
have often looked for it, but cannot find it: 
it is certainly loſt; and I know not to whom [I 
lent it, it is ſo many years ago. Then, Sir, 
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loſe yourſelf. 


here is the other volume; I'll fend you home | 


»\ | 


that, and pleaſe to pay for both. My friend, 
replied he, can'tt thou be ſo ſenſeleſs, as not 
to know, that one volume is as imperfect in 
my library, as in your ſnop? Ves, Sir; but 
it is you have loſt the firſt volume; and, to 
be ſhort, I will be paid. Sir, anſwered the 
chapman, you are a young man; your book 
is loſt ; and learn, by this little loſs, to bear 
much greater adverſities, which you muſt ex- 
pect to meet with. Yes, Sir, - I'll bear when 


I muſt; but I have not loſt now, for I ſay 
you have it, and ſhall pay me. Friend, you 


grow warm: I tell you, the book is loſt; and 
I foreſee, in the courſe even of a proſperous 
life, that you will meet afflictions to make you 
mad, if you cannot bear this trifle. Sir, 
there 1s, in this caſe, no need of bearing, for 
you have the book. 


hear enough to be informed that I have it not. 


Learn reſignation betimes to the diſtreſſes of 


this life: nay, do not fret and fume; it is my 
duty to tell you that you are of an impatient 
ſpirit; and an impatient ſpirit is never without 
woe, Was ever any thing like this ?—Yes, 
Sir, there have been many things Iike this. 


. 


I ſay, Sir, I have not 
the book; but your paſſion will not let you 


The loſs is but a trifle; but your temper is 


wanton, and | incapable of the leaſt pain; 
therefore, Jet me adviſe you, he patient: the 
book is loſt, but do not you, for that reaſon, 
Spectator. 


- 34. Falflafs Encomiums on Sack. 


A good ſherris- ſack. hath a two-fold opera- 
tion in it—Tt aſcends me into the brain: dries 
me, there, all the fooliſh, dull, and crudy 
vapours which environ it; makes it apprehen- 
five, quick, inventive; full of nimble, fiery, 


and delectable ſhapes, which, delivered over 


to the voice, the tongue, which is the birth, 
becomes excellent wit. The ſecond property 
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of your excellent ſherris, is, the warming of 
the blood; which, before, cold and ſettled, 
left the liver white and pale, which is the 
badge of pufillanimity and cowardice. But 
the ſherris warms it, and makes it courſe from 
the inwards to the parts extreme. It illumi- 
nateth the face, which, as a beacon, gives 
warning to all the reſt of this little kingdom, 
man, to arm: and, then, the vital common - 
ers, and inland petty ſpirits, muſter me all to 
their captaig, the heart ; who, great, and 
puffed up with this retinue, doth any deed of 
courage—and this valour comes of ſherris. 
So that {kill in the weapon is nothing without 
ſack, for that ſets it awork; and learning a 
mere hoard of gold kept by a devil, till ſack 
Commences it, and ſets it in act and uſe. 
Hereof comes it that Prince Harry is valiant ; 
for the cold blood he did naturally inherit of 
his father he hath, like lean, ſterile, and bare 
land, manured, huſbanded, and tilled, with 
drinking good, and good ftore of fertile 
merris.—If I had a thouſand ſons, the firſt 
human principle I would teach them, ſhould 
be — To forſwear thin potations, and to ad- 
dict themſelves to ſack. Shakeſpeare. 


$ 35. Falftaff's Soliloquy on Honour. 


Owe Heaven a death! *Tis not due yet; 
and I would be loth to pay him before his day. 
What need I be fo forward with him that calls 
not on me?—Well, *tis no matter, honour 
pricks me on. But how if honour prick me 
off when I come on? how then? Cen honour 
ſet to a leg? no: or an arm? no: or take 
away the grief of a wound? no. Honour 
hath no ſkiil in ſurgery, then? no. What is 
honour? a word. What is that word ho- 
nour? air; a trim reckoning. Who hath it? 
he that died a Wedneſday. Doth he feel it? 
no. Doth he hear it? no. Is it inſenſible 
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then? yea to the dead. But will it not live 
with the living? no. Why? detraction will 
not ſuffer it; therefore, I'll none of it: ho- 
nour is a mere ſcutcheon: and fo ends my 
catechiſm. Ibid. 


8 36. Diſtempers of the Mind cured. 
Sir, 

Being bred to the ſtudy of phyſic, and 
having obſerved, with ſorrow and regret, 
that whatever ſucceſs the faculty may meet 
with in bodily diſtempers, they are generally 
baffled by diſtempers of the mind, I have 
made the latter the chief ſubje& of my atten- 
tion, and may venture to affirm, that my la- 
bour has not been thrown away. Though 
young in my profeſſion, I have had a tolerable 
ſhare of experience, and have a right to ex- 
pect, that the credit of ſome extraordinary 
cures I have performed will furniſh me with 
opportunities of performing more. In the 
mean time, I require it of you, not as a favour 
to myſelf, but as an act of juſtice to the 
public, to inſert the following in your 
Chronicle. 1 

Mr. Abraham Buſkin, taylor, was horri- 
bly infected with the itch of ſtage- playing, 
to the grievous diſcomfiture of his wife, and 
the great detriment of nine ſmall children. I 
prevailed with the manager of one of the 
theatres to admit him for a ſingle night in the 
character of Othello, in which it may. be re- 
membered that à button- maker had formerly 
diſtinguiſned himſelf; when, having ſecured 
a ſeat in a convenient corner of the gallery, 
by the dexterous application of about three 
pecks of potatoes to the /inciput and occiput 
of the patient, I entirely cured him of his 
delirium; and he has ever ſince betaken him- 
ſelf quietly to his needle and thimble. 

Mr. Edward Snap was of ſo choleric a 

| temper 
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no attention to them at all. 
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temper, and ſo extremely apt to think himſelf 
affronted, that it was reckoned dangerous 
even to look at him. I tweaked him by the 
noſe, and adminiſtered the proper application 
behind; and he is now ſo good-humoured, 


that he will take the groffeit affront ima- 


ginable without ſhewing the leaſt reſent- 
ment. | 

The reverend Mr. Puff, a methodiſt 
preacher, was ſo extravagantly zealous and 
laborious in his calling, that his friends were 
afraid he would bawl himſelf into a conſump- 
tion. By my intereſt with a noble lord, I 
procured him a living with a reaſonable in- 


come; and he now behaves himſelf like | 


regular divine of the eſtabliſhed church, and 
never gets into a pulpit. 

Mrs. Diana Bridle, a maiden lady, about 
forty years of age, had a conceit that ſhe was 
with child. I adviſed her to convert her ima- 


ginary pregnancy into a real one, by taking a 


huſband ; and ſhe has never been troubled 


with any Fancies of that kind ſince. 


Mr. William Moody, an elderly gentle- 
man, who lived in a ſolitary part of Kent, 
was apt to be very low-ſpirited in an eaſterly 


wind. I nailed his weather- cock to a weſterly : 


point; and at preſent, whichſoever way the 
wind blows, he is equally cheertul. . 

Alexander Stingo, Eſq; was ſo ſtrongly 
poſſeſſed by the ſpirit of witticiſm, that he 
would not condeſcend to open his lips for any 


thing leſs than an epigram. Under the in- 


. fluence of this malady he has been ſo de- 


plorably dull, that he has often been ſilent a 
whole week together. I took him into my 
own houſe: initead of laughing at his jeſts, 
I either pronounced them to. be puns, or paid 
In a month TI 
perceived a wonderful alteration in him for 
the better: from thinking without ſpeaking, 
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he began to ſpeak without thinking; at pre- 


ſent never ſays a good thing, and is a very 
agreeable companion. | 


I likewiſe cured a lady of a longing for 


ortolans, by a dozen of Dunſtable larks; and 
could ſend you many other remarkablt inſtan- 


ces of the efficacy of my preſcriptions; but 
theſe are ſufficient for a ſpecimen. e 
I am, &c. | 

Bonnel Thornton. 


* 37. Character of a Choice Spirit. 
Sir, . * 

That a tradeſman h buſineſs with hu- 
mour, unleſs perhaps "ies, of his deal» 
ing; or with writing, unleſs in his ſnop- book, 
is a truth, which J believe nobody will difpute 
with me. I am fo unfortunate however as to 
have a nephew, who, not contented with being 
a grocer, is in danger of abſolute ruin by his 
ambition of being a wit; and having forſaken 
his counter for Comus's Court, and dignified 
himſelf with the appellation of a Choice Spirit, 
is upon the point of becoming a. bankrupt. 
Inſtead of diftributing his ſhop-bills as he 
ought, he waſtes a dozen in a morning, by 
ſcribbling ſhreds of his nonſenſe upon the 
back of them; and a few days ſince affronted 
an alderman, his beſt cuſtomer, by ſending 
him a pound of prunes wrapt up in a ballad 
he had juſt written, called, The Citizen out- 
witted, or a Bob for the Manſton- Houſe. * 

He is likewiſe a regular frequenter of the 
play-houſes, and being acquainted with every 


underling of each theatre, is at an annual 


expence of ten pounds in tickets for their re- 
pective benefits. They generally adjourn 
together from the play to the tavern; and 
there is hardly a watchman, within a. mile of 
Covent-garden, but has had his head or his 
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lantern broke by one or other of the ingenious 1 
fraternity. | 
E turned into his ſhop this morning, and 
Had no ſooner ſet my foot upon the threſhold, 
than he leaped over the counter, threw himſelf 
into an attitude, as he calls it, and aſked me, 
in the words of ſome play that I remember to 
have ſeen formerly, Whether I was a ſpirit 
of health, or a goblin damn'd?” I told 
him he was an undutiful young dog for daring 
to accoſt his uncle in that irreverent: manner; 
and bid him ſpeak like a Chriftian, and a 
reaſonable perſon. Inſtead of being ſenfible 
of my rebuke, he took off his wig, and hav- 
ing very deliberately given it two or three 
twirls upon his fiſt, and pitched it upon his 
head again, ſaid I was a dry old fellow, and 
ſhould certainly afford them much entertain- 
ment at the club, to which he had the impu- 
dence to invite me: at the fame time he thruſt 


a card into my hand, containing a bill of fare | 


for the evening's entertainment; and as a far- 
ther inducement, aſſured me that Mr. Twiſter 
himſelf would be in the chair; that he was a 
great creature, and fo prodigiouſly droll, that 


though he had heard him fing the ſame ſongs, } 


and repeat the fame ſtories, a thouſand times, 
he could ftill attend to him with as much 
pleaſure as at firſt. I caſt my eye over the 
Iift, and can recollect the following items: 


* To all true Lovers of Fun and Jocularity. | 
“ Mr. Twiſter will this evening take off | 


ce cat, worried by two bull-dogs; ditto mak- 
% ing love in a gutter; the knife-grinder 
<c and his wheel; High-Dutch ſquabble; and 
cc a hog in a ſlaughter-houſe. | 

J aſſured him, that ſo far from having any 
reliſh for theſe deteſtable noiſes, the more they 
_ reſembled the originals the leis I ſhould like 


wem; and, if I could ever be fool enough to 
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go, ſhould at leaſt be wiſe enough to ſtop my 


ears till I came out again. if 
Having lamented my deplorable want of 


| taſte, by the elevation of his eye-brows, and 


a ſignaficant ſhrug of his ſhoulders, he thruſt 
his fore-finger againſt the inſide of his cheek, 
and plucking it out of his mouth with a jerk, 
made a noiſe which very much reſembled the 
drawing of a cork : I found, that by this ſig- 
nal he meant to afk me, if I choſe a whet>? I 
gave my conſent by a ſulky kind of nod, and 
walked into the back-room, as much aſhamed 
of my nephew, as he ought to have been of 
himſelf, While he was gone to fetch a pint 
of mountain from the other fide of the ftreet, 
I had an opportunity to minute down a few of 
the articles of which the litter of his apartment 
conſiſted, and have ſelected theſe, as the moſt 
material from among them: 2 

On one of the ſconces by the chimney, a 
ſmart grizzle bob-wig, well oiled and 
powdered, feather-topt, and bag-fronted. 

On the oppoſite ſconce, a ſcratch, 

On the window-ſeat, a Nankin waiſtcoat, 
bound with ſilver twiſt, without ſkirts or 
pockets, ſtained with red wine, and pretty 
much ſhrunk. + | | 

Item, A pair of buck-ſkin 'breeches, in 
one pocket a cat-call, in the 6ther the 

mouth of a quart- bottle chipt and ground 
into a ſmooth ring, very fit to be uſed as a 
ſpying- glaſs by thoſe who never want one. 

Item, A red pluſh frock lapelled with ditto, 
one pocket ſtuffed with orange- peel, and 
the other with ſquare bits of white paper 
1 -ady cut and dried for a ſhower. * _ 

In the corner, a walking. ſtaff, not portable. 

Item, A ſmall ſwitch. | 

On the head of the bureau, a letter-caſe, 

containing a play- bill, and a quack- bill; 

a copy of verſes, being an encomium 
upon 
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upon Mr. Twiſter; another of four 
lines, which he calls a diſtich; and a 


third, very much blotted and ſcratched, | 


and yet not finiſhed, entitled, An Ex- 
tempore Epigram. 

Having taken this inventory of his goods 
and furniture, I fat down before the fire, to 
deviſe, if poſſible, ſome expedient to reclaim 

him; when, on a ſudden, a found like the 
braying of an aſs, at my elbow, alarmed me 

to ſuch a degree, that I ſtarted from my ſeat 
in an inſtant, and, to my farther aſtoniſhment, 
beheld my nephew, almoſt black in ae face, 

covering his ear with the hollow of his hand, 
and exerting the whole force of his lungs in 

imitating that reſpectable animal: I was fo 

exaſperated at this freſh inſtance of his folly, 

that I told him haſtily, he might drink his 

wine alone, and that I would never fee. his 
face again, till he ſhould think proper to ap- 

pear in a character more worthy of himſelf 
and his family. He followed me to the door 
without making any reply ; and, having ad- 
van ced into the middle of the ſtreet, fell to 
clapping his ſides, and crowing like a cock, 
with the utmoſt vehemence; and continued his 
trivmphant ejaculations till I was fairly out 
of hearing. 

Having reached my lodgings, I immedi- 
ately reſolved to ſend you an account of his 
abſurdities; and ſhall take this opportunity 
to inform him, that as he is bleſt with ſuch a 
variety of uſeful talents, and ſo completely 
accompliſhed as a Choice Spirit, I ſhall not 
do him the injury to conſider him as a tradeſ- 
man, or mortify him hereafter by endea- 
vouring to give him any aſſiſtance in his 
buſineſfs. | 
Z | J am, &c. | 

B. Thornton, 
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Sir, N 
I have always thought your mighty good 
kind of man to be a very good-for-nothing 


fellow; and whoever is determined to thin 


otherwiſe may as well paſs over what fol- 
lows. e 


The good qualities of a mighty good kind 


of a man (if he has any) are of the negative 


kind. He does very little harm; but you 
never find him do any good. He is very 
decent in appearance, and takes care to have 


all the externals of ſenſe and virtue; but you 


never perceive the heart conterned in any 
word, thought, or action. Not many love 
him, though very few think ill of him: to 


him every body 1s his © Dear Sir,” though 


he cares not a farthing for any body but him- 
ſelf. If he writes to you, though you have 
but the ſlighteſt acquaintance with him, he 
begins with Dear Sir, and ends with „1 
am, good Sir, your ever ſincere and affec- 
« tzonate friend, and moſt obedient humble 
e fervant.”* You may generally find him in 
company with older perſons than himſelf, but 
always with richer. He does not talk much; 
but he has a“ Les, or a True, Sir,“ or | 
«© You obſerve very right, Sir,” for eve 
word that 1s ſaid ; which, with the old gentry, 
that love to hear themſelves talk, makes him 
paſs for a mighty ſenſible and diſcerning, as 
well as a mighty good kind of man. It is fo 


familiar to him to be agreeable, and he has 
got ſuch a habit of aſſenting to every thing 
advanced in company, that he does it without 
the trouble of thinking what he is about, TI 
have known ſuch a one, after having approved 
an obſervation made by one of the company, 
aſſent 


\. 
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aſſent with What you ſay is very juſt,” 


to an oppolite ſentiment from another; and I 


have frequently made him contradict himſelf 
five times in a minute. As the weather is a 
principal and favourite topic of a mighty 
good kind of man, you may make him agree, 
that it is very hot, very cold, very cloudy, a 
fine ſunſhine, or it rains, ſnows, hails, or 
freezes, all in the ſame hour, The wind may 
be high, or not blow at all; it may be Eaſt, 
Weſt, North; or South, South Eaſt and by 
Eaſt, or in any point in the compaſs, or any 
point not in the compaſs, juſt as you pleaſe. 
This, in a ſtage coach, makes him a mighty 
agreeable companion, as well as a mighty good 
kind of man. He is fo civil, and ſo wel]- 
bred, that he would keep you ſtanding halt an 
hour, uncovered, in the rain, rather than he 
would ſtep into your chariot before you ; and 
the dinner 1s in danger of growing cold, if 
you attempt to place , at the upper end of 
the table. He would not ſuffer a glaſs of 
wine to approach his lips, till he had drank 
the health of half the company, and would 
ſooner riſe hungry from table, than not drink 


to the other half before dinner is over, left he | 


thoyld offend any by tus neglect, He never 
forgets to hob or nob with the lady of the 
family, and by no means omits to toaſt her 
fire-hde. He is ſure to take notice of little 
maſter and miſs, when they appear after din - 
ner, and is very aſſiduous to win their little 
hearts, by almonds and raiſins, which he never 
fails to carry about him tor that purpoſe. This 
of courſe recommends hi tomamma's eſteem ; 
and he is not only a mighty good kind of 
man, but the is certain he would make a 
mighty good huſband, .» 

No man is half ſo happy in his friendſhips. 
Almoſt every one he names 1s a friend of his, 


and every friend a mighty good kind of man. 


I had the honour of walking lately with one 
of theſe good creatures from the Royal Ex- 
change to Piccadilly ; and, I believe, he pull- 
ed off his hat to every third perſon we met, 
with a © How do you do, my dear Sir?“ 
though, I found he hardly knew the names of 
five of theſe intimate acquaintances. I was 
highly entertained with the greeting between 
my companion, and another mighty good 
kind of man that we met in the Strand. You 
would have thought they were brothers, and 
that they had not ſeen one another for many 
years, by their mutual expreſſions of joy at 
meeting. They both talked together, not 
with a deſign of oppoſing each other, but 
through eagerneſs to approve what each other 
ſaid. L caught them frequently, crying, 
« Yes,” together, and © Very true,” — 
„ You are very right, my dear Sir;”” and at 
laſt, having exhauſted their favourite topic of 
what news, and the weather, they concluded 
with each begging to have the vaſt pleaſure of 
an agreeable evening with the other very ſoon ; 
but parted without naming either time or 

ace. | 

l I remember, at Weſtminſter, a mighty good 
kind of boy, though he was generally hated 
by his ſchoolfellows, was the darling of the 
dame where he boarded, as by his means ſhe 
knew who did all the miſchief in the houſe. 
He always finiſhed his exerciſe before he 
went to play: you could never find a falſe 
concord in his proſe, or a falſe quantity in 
his verſe; and he made huge amends for the 
want of ſenſe and ſpirit in his compoſitions, 
by having very few grammatical 'errors. If 
you could not call him a Tcholar, you muſt 
allow he took great pains not to appear a 
Yunce. At the univerſity he never failed at- 
tending his tutor's lectures, was conſtant at 


prayers night and morning, never miſſed gates, 
| or 
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or the hall at meal-times, was regular in his 
academical exerciſes, and took pride in appear- 
ing, on all occaſions, with maſters of arts; 
and he was happy, beyond meaſure, in being 
acquainted with ſome of the heads of houſes, 


who were glad through him to know what 


paſſed among the under-graduates. Though 
he was not reckoned, by the college, to be a 
Newton, a Locke, or a Bacon, he was uni- 
verſally eſteemed by the ſenior part, to be a 
mighty good kind of young man ; and this 
even placid turn of mind has recommended 
him to no ſmall preferment in the church. 


We may obſerve, when theſe mighty good | 


kind of young men come into the world, their 
attention to appearances and externals, be- 
yond which: the generality of people ſeldom 
examine, procures them a much better ſub- 


ſiſtence, and a more reputable ſituation in life, 


than ever their abilities, or their merit, could 
otherwiſe entitle them to. "Though they are 
ſeldom advanced very high, yet, if ſuch a one 
is in orders, he gets a tolerable living, or is 
appointed tutor to a dunce of quality, or is 
made companion to him on his travels; and 
then, on his return, he is a mighty polite,” as 
well as a mighty good kind of man. If he'is 
to be a lawyer, his being ſuch a mighty good 


kind of man will make the attornies ſupply him 


with ſpecial pleadings, or bills and anſwers to 
draw, as he 1s ſufficiently qualified by his flow 
genius to be a dray-horſe of the law. But 
though he can never hope to be a chancellor, 
or an archbiſhop, yet, if he is admitted of 
the medical college in Warwick-lane, he will 
have a good chance to be at the'top of their 


profeſſion, as the ſucceſs of the faculty de- 


ends chiefly on old women, fanciful and 
Foftgrical young ones, whimſical men, and 
young children, among the generality of 


- whom, nothing recommends a perſon ſo 


unjuſt ſtewards, they are certain] 
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much as his being a mighty good kind of 


man. | 

I muſt own, that a good man, and a man of 
ſenſe, certainly ſhould have every thing that 
this kind of man has; yet, if he poſſeit:s no 
more, much is wanting to finiſh and complete 
his character. Many are deceived by French 
paſte : 1t has the luſtre and brilliancy of a real 
diamond; but the want of hardneſs, the eſ- 
ſential property of this valuable jewel, diſco- 
vers the counterfeit, and ſhews it to be of na 
intrinſic value whatſoever. If the head and 
the heart are left out in the character of an 
man, you might as well look for a perfect 
beauty in a female face without a noſe, as to 
expect to find a valuable man without ſenſibi- 
lity and underſtanding. But it often happens, 
that theſe mighty good kind of men are 


wolves in ſheep's cloathing ; that their want of 


parts 1s ſupplied by an abundance of cunning, 
and the outward behaviour and deportment 
calculated to entrap the ſhort-ſighted and 
unwary. | | 
Where this is not the caſe, I cannot help 
thinking that theſe kind of men are no better 
than blanks in the creation: if they are not 
to be 
reckoned unprofitable ſervants ; and I would 
recommend, that this harmleſs, inoffenſive, 
inſipid, mighty good kind of man ſhould be 
married to a character of a very different 
ſtamp, the mighty good fort of woman 
an account of whom I ſhall give you in a day 
or two. 
I am your humble ſervant, &c. 
| B. Thornton. 
§ 39. Character M a mighty good Sort of 
5 man. | ; 


I ſuppoſe the female part of my readers are 


very impatient to ſee the character of a mighty 


good 
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good ſort of woman; and doubtleſs every 
mighty good kind of man is anxious to know 
what ſort of a wife I have picked out for 
him. | 

The mighty good ſort of woman is civil 
without good-breeding, kind without good- 
nature, friendly without affection, and devout 
without religion. She wiſhes to be thought 
every thing ſhe is not, and would have others 
Jooked upon to be every thing ſhe really is. 


If you will take her word, ſhe deteſts ſcandal 


from her heart : yet, it a young lady happens 
to be talked of as being too gay, with a ſigni- 
ficant ſhrug of her ſhoulders, and ſhake of 
her head, ſhe confeſſes, „It is too true, and 
<« the whole town ſays the ſame thing.“ She 
is the moſt compaſſionate creature living, and 
is ever pitying one perſon, and ſorry for an- 
other. She is a great dealer in but, and ½, 
and half ſentences, and does more miſchief 
with a may be, and II ſay no more, than ſhe 
could do by ſpeaking out. She confirms the 
truth of any ſtory more by her fears and 
doubts, than if ſhe had given proof poſitive ; 
though the always concludes with a © Let us 
„ hope otherwiſe.” 


One principal buſineſs of a mighty good 


ſort of woman is the regulation of families; 
and the extends a viſitatoriaf power over all 
her acquaintance. She is the umpire in all 
differences between man and wife, which ſhe 
is ſure to foment and increaſe by pretending 
to ſettle them ; and her great impartiality and 
regard for both Jeads her always to fide with 
one againſt the other. 
trating and diſcerning eye into the faults of 
the family, and takes care to pry into all their 
ſecrets, that ſhe may reveal them. If a man 
happens to ſtay out too late in the evening, 
- ſhe is ſure to rate him handſomely the next 
ume the ſees him, and takes ſpectal care to 
4 - 3 
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tell him, in the hearing of his wife, what a 


bad huſband he is: or if the lady goes to Ra- 
nelagh, or is engaged in a party at cards, ſhe 


| will Keep the poor huſband company, that he 
might not be dull, and entertains him all the 


while with the imperfections of his wife, 
She has alſo the entire diſpoſal of the children 
in her own hands, and can diſinherit them, 
provide for them, marry them, or confine 
them to a ſtate of celibacy, juſt as ſhe pleaſes ; 
ſhe fixes the lad's pocket-money at ſchool, 
and allowance at the univerſity; and has ſent 
many an untoward boy to ſea for education, 
But the young ladies are more immediately 
under her eye, and, in the grand point of 
matrimony, the choice or refuſal depends 
ſolely. upon her. One gentleman is too 
young, another too old ; one will run out his 
fortune, another has too little; one Is a pro- 
feſſed rake, another a ily finner; and ſhe fre- 
quently tells the girl, Tis time enough to 
«© marry yet, till at laſt there is nobody will 
have her. But the moſt favourite occupation 
of a mighty good ſort of woman is, the ſuper- 


intendance of the ſervants : ſhe proteſts, there 


is not a good one to be got; the men are idle, 
and thieves, and the maids are ſluts, and 
good-for-nothing huſſies. In her own family 
ſhe takes care to ſeparate the men from the 
maids, at night, by the whole height of the 
houſe ; theſe are lodged in the garret, while 


John takes up his rooſting-place in the kit- 


chen, or is ſtuffed into the turn-up ſeat in the 
paſſage, cloſe to the ſtreet- door. She riſes at 
five in the ſummer, and at day-light in the 


| winter, to detect them in giving away broken 


victuals, coals, candles, &c. and her own 


footman, is employed the whole morning in 
carrying letters of information to the maſters 


and miſtreſſes, wherever ſhe ſees, or rather 


imagines, this to be practiſed. She has cauſed 


many 
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many a man- ſervant to loſe his place for 


c 


romping in the kitchen; and many a maid 
has been turned away, upon her account, for 
drelſing at the men, as ſhe calls it, looking out 
at the window, or ſtanding at the ftreet-door, 
in a ſummer's evening, I am acquainted 
with three maiden-ſiſters, all mighty good 
ſort of women, who, to prevent any ill conſe- 
quences, will not keep a footman at all; and 


it is at the riſk of their place, that the maids | 


have any comers after them, nor will, on an 
account, a brother, or a male couſin, be ſut- 
fered to viſit them. | 

A diſtinguiſhing mark of a mighty good 


fort of woman is, her extraordinary preten- 


fions to religion: ſhe never miſſes church 
twice a- day, in order to take note of thoſe 


who are abſent; and ſhe is always lamenting 
the decay of piety in theſe days. With ſome 
of them, the good Dr. Whitefield, or the 
good Dr. Romaine, is ever in thur mouths: 
and they look upon the whole bench of bi- 
thops to be very Jews in campariſon of theſe 
ſaints. The mighty good ſort of woman is 
alſo very charitable in outward appearance; 
for, though ſhe would not relieve a family in 
the utmoſt diſtreſs, ſhe deals out her haitpence 
to every common beggar, particularly at the 
church door; and ſhe is eternally ſoliciting 


other people to contribute to this or that pub- 


lic charity, -though ſhe herſelf will not give 


ſix pence to any one of them. An univerſal 


benevolence is another characteriſtic of a 
mighty good ſort of woman, which renders 
her (as ſtrange as it may ſeem) of a molt un- 
forgiging temper. 
nobody any ill-will; but if a tradeſman has 
diſobliged her, the honeſteſt man in all the 


world becomes the moſt arrant rogue; and 
the cannot reſt till ſhe has perſuaded all her 


acquaintance to turn him off as well as her- 
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(elf, Every one is with her © The beſt 


Heaven knows, ſhe bears | 


creature in the univerſe,” while they are 
intimate; but upon any ſlight difference 
“ Oh—ſhe was vaſtly miſtaken in the per- 
© {ons ;z—ſhe thought them good ſort of bo- 
% dices———but—ſhe has done with them; 
cc other people will find them out as well as 
“ herſclt : ——that's all the harm ſhe wiſhes 
6 them.”—— 

As the mighty good ſort of women differ 
from each other, according to their age and 
ſituation in life, I ſhall endeavour to point 
out their ſeveral marks, by which we may 
diſtinguiſh them. And firſt, for the moſt 
common character: — If ſhe happens to be 
of that neutral ſex, an old maid, you may 
find her out by her prim look, her formal 
geſture, and the ſee-ſaw motion of her head 
in converſation. - Though a moſt rigid Pro- 
tettant, her religion ſavours very much of the 
Roman Catholic, as {he holds that almoſt 
every one muſt be damned except herſelf. 
But the leaven that runs moſtly through her 
whole compoſition, is a deteſtation ef that 
odious creature, man, whom ſne affects to 
loath as much as ſome people do a rat or a 
toad; and this affectation the cloaks under a 
pretence of a love of God, at a time of life 
when it muſt be ſuppoſed, that ſhe can love 
nobody, or rather nobody loves her. If the 
mighty good ſoit of body is young and un- 
married, beſides the uſual tokens, you may 
know her by her quarrelling with her bro= 
thers, thwarting her fiſters, ſnapping her fa- 
ther, and over-ruling her mother, though it 
iS ten to one ſhe is the favourite of both. 
All her acquaintance cry her up as a mighty 
ditcreet kind of body; and as ſhe affets an 
indifference for the men, though not a total 
antipathy, it is a wonder if the giddy girls, 
her ſiſters, are not married before her, which 
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ſhe would look * as the greateſt mortifi- 
cation that could happen to her. Among 
the mighty good ſort of women in wedlock, 
we mult not reckon the tame domeſtic animal, 
who thinks it her duty to take care of her 
houſe, and be obliging to her huſband. On 
the contrary, ſhe is negligent of her home- 
affairs, and ſtudies to recommend herſelf more 
abroad than in her own houſe. If ſhe pays a 
regular round of viſits, if ſhe behaves de- 
cently at the card-table, if ſhe is ready to 
come into any party of pleaſure, if ſhe pays 
no regard to her huſband, and puts her chil- 
dren out to nurſe, ſhe is not a good wife, or 
a good mother, perhaps; but ſhe is a 
mighty good fort of woman. | 
As I diſpoſed of the mighty good kind of 
man in marriage, it may be expected, that I 
mould find out a proper match alſo for the 
mighty good fort of woman, To tell you 
my opinion then—if ſhe is old, I would give 
her to a young rake, being the character ſhe 
loves beſt at her heart :—or, if ſhe is mighty 
young, mighty handſome, mighty rich, as 
well as a mighty good ſort of woman, I will 
marry her myſelf, as I am unfortunately a 
batchelor, | | 
Your very humble ſervant, &c. 
| B. Thornion. 


& 40. A Sunday in the Country. 


Sir, Avg. 8, 17671. 
As life is fo ſhort, you will agree with me, 
that we cannot afford to loſe any of that pre- 
cious time, every moment of which ſhould be 
employed in ſuch gratifications as are ſuit- 
able to our ſtations and diſpoſitions. For 
this reafon we cannot but lament, that the 
year ſhould be curtailed of almoſt a ſeventh 
part, and that, out of three hundred and ſixty- 
fve days, fifty-two of them ſhould be allot- 
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ted, with reſpe& to many perſons, to dullneſs 


and infipidity. You will eafily conceive, that, 
by what I have ſaid, I allude to that enemy to 
all mirth and gaiety, Sunday, whoſe imperti- 
nent intruſion puts a check on our amuſe- 
ments, and caſts a gloom over our cheerful 


thoughts. Perſons, indeed, of high faſhion 
regard it no more than the other part of the 


| week, and would no more be reſtrained from 


their pee on this day, than they would 
keep faſt on a faſt-day; but others, who have 
the ſame taſte and ſpirit, though leſs fortunes, 
are conſtrained; in order to ſave appearances, 
to debar themſelves of every amuſement except 
that of going to chnrch, which they can only 
enjoy in common with the vulgar. The vul- 
gar, it is true, have the happy privilege of 
converting this holy- day into a day of extra- 
ordinary feſtivity; and the mechanic is al- 
lowed to get drunk on this day, if on no: 
other, becauſe he has nothing elſe to do. It 
is true, that the citizen on this day gets looſe 
from his counter, to which he had been faſ- 
tened all the ref of the week like a bad ſnil- 
ling, and riots in the luxuries of Iſlington or 


Mile-end. But what ſhall be ſaid of thoſe 


who have no bufinefs to follow but the bent 


| of their inclinations ? on whoſe hands, in- 


deed, all the days of their life would hang as 
heavy as Sundays, if they were not enlivened 
| by the dear variety of amuſements and diver- 
tons. How can a woman of any ſpirit paſs 
her time on this diſmal day, when the play- 
houtes, and Vauxhall, and Ranelagh, are 
| ſhut, and no places of public meeting are 
open, but the churches ? I talk not of thoſe 
in higher life, who are ſo much above the 
world, that they are out of the reach of its 
cenſures; I mean thoſe who are confined in a 
- narrower ſphere, ſo as to be obliged to pa: 


7 


z 


ſome regard to reputation. But if people 
| | town 
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| town have reaſon to complain of this weekly 


bar put upon their pleaſures, how unhappy 
muſt they be who are immured in the old 
mantion-houſe in the country, and cloiſtered 
up (as it were) in a nunnery ? This is my 
hard caſt: my aunt, who is a woman of the 
laſt age, took me down with her this ſummer 
to her houſe in Northamptonſhire 3 nos ſhall 
I be releaſed from my priſon till the time of 
the coronation, which will be as joyful to me 
as the act of grace to an inſolvent debtor. 
My time, however, is ſpent agreeably enough, 
as far as any thing can be agreeable in the 
country, as we live in a good neighbourhood, 
ſee a good deal of company, pay a good 
many viſits, and are near enough Aftrop, 

Wells for me de play at cards at all the pub- 
lic breakfaſtings, and to dance at the aſſem- 
blies. But, as I told you, -my aunt is an 
old-faſhioned lady, and has got queer notions 
of I know not what. I dread nothing fo 
much as the coming round of Sunday, which 
is ſure to prove, to me at leaſt, a day of pe- 
nance and mortification. In the morning 
we are dragged, in the old family coach, to 
the pariſh-church, not a ſtone's throw off the 
houſe, for grandeur - ſake; and, though 1 
dreſs me ever ſo gay, the ignorant bumkins 
take no more notice of me than they do of my 
aunt, who is muſfled up to the chin. At 


dinner we never lee a creature but the parſon, | 


who never fails coming for his cuſtomary fee 
of roaſt- beef and plumb- pudding; in the af- 
ternoon the ſame dull work of church- going 
is repeated; and the evening is as melancholy 
as it is to a criminal who is to be executed 
the next morning. When I firſt came down, 


I propoſed playing a game at whiſt, and in- 


vited the doctor to make a fourth; but my 


aunt looked upon the very mention of it as an 
I thought there could be no 
harm in a little innocent mulic ; and there« 


abomination. 
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fore, one morning, while ſhe was getting ready 
for church, I began to tune my guitar, the 
ſound of which quickly brought her down 
ſtairs, and ſhe vowed ſhe would break it all to 
pieces, if I was ſo wicked as to touch it 
though I offered to compromiſe the. matter 
with her, by playing nothing but pſalm- tunes 
to pleaſe her. I hate reading any thing; but 
eſpecially good books, as my aunt calls them, 
which are dull at any time, but much duller 
on a Sunday ; yet my aunt wonders I will 
not employ myſelf, when I have nothing to 
do, in reading Nelſon on the Feaſts and 
Faſts, or a chapter in the Bible. Vbu muſt 
know, that the day I write this on is Sunday; 
and it happens to be ſo very rainy, that my 
aunt is afraid to venture herſelf in the damp 
church, for fear of encreaſing her rheuma- 
tiſm ; ſhe has therefore put on her ſpectacles, 
ordered the great family- bible into the hall, 
and 1s going to read prayers herſelf to the ſer- 
vants. I excuſed myſelf from being preſent, 
by pretending an head-ach, and ſtole into my 
cloſet in order to divert myſelf in writing to 
you. How I ſhall be able to go through the 
reſt of the day, I know not; as the rain, I be- 
lieve, will not ſuffer us to ſtir out, and we 
ſhall ſit moping and yawning at one another, 
and looking ſtupidly at the rain out of the 
Gothic window in the little parlour, like the 
clean and unclean beaſts in Noah's ark. It 
is ſaid, that the gloomy weather in November 
induces Engliſhmen commonly to make away 
with themſelves ; and, indeed, conſidering 
the weather, and all together, I believe 1 ſhall 
be tempted to drown mylelf at once in the 
pond before the door, or tairly tuck myſelt up 
in my own garters.  * , 
I am your very humble ſervant, 
DoROTHY THURSDAY. 
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§ 41. | 
ticular that paſſed at the Coronation, 


[In a Letter from a Gentleman to his Friend 
; in the Country.] 

Dear Sir, 3 | 
- Though Iregret leaving you ſo ſoon, eſpe- 
cially as the weather has ſince proved fo fine, 
that it makes me long to be with you in the 
country, yet I honeſtly confeſs, that I am 
" heartily glad I came to town as 1 did. As I 
have ſeen it, I declare I would not have miſſed 


A circumſtantial Detail of every Par- 
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though we had nothing but wet and cloudy 
weather for ſome time before, the day cleared 
up, and the fun ſhone auſpiciouſly, as it were 


in compliment to the grand feſtival. The 
platform, on account of the uncertainty of the 
weather, had a ſhelving roof, which was co- 
vered with a kind of ſail-cloth ; but near the 
place where I was, an honeſt Jack Tar climb- 
ed up to the top and ſtripped off the covering, 
which gave us not only a more extenſive 
view, but let the light in upon every part of 
the proceſſion. I ſhould tell you, that a rank 


the ſight upon any conſideration. The friend- | of, toot-ſoldiers was placed on each fide with- 
ſhip of Mr. Rolles, who procured me a paſs- 


ticket, as they call it, enabled me to be prelent 
both in the Hall and the Abbey ; and as to the 
proceſſion out of doors, I had a fine view of it 
from a one-pair of ſtairs room, which your 
neighbour, Sir Edward, had hired, at the 
ſmall price of one hundred guineas, on pur- 
poſe to oblige his acquaintance, I wiſh you 
had been with me; but as vou have been de- 
prived of a fight, which probably very few 
that were preſent will ever ſee again, I will 
endeavour to deſcribe it to you as minutely as 
I can, while the circumſtances are freſh in my 
memory, though my deſcription muſt fall 
very ſhort of the reality. Firſt, then, conceive 
to yourſelf the fronts of the houſes, in all the 
ſtreets that could command the leaſt point of 
view, lined with ſcaffolding, like fo many 
galleries or boxes raiſed one above another 
to the very roots. Theſe were covered with 


- carpets and cloths of different colours, which 


| preſented a pleaſing variety to the eye; and 

if you conhder the brilliant appearance of 
tue ſpectators who were ſeated in them (many 
being richly dreſſed) you will eaſily imagine 


The mob underneath. made a pretty contraſz 


— 


' 


that this was no indifferent part of the ſhow. | 


in the platform ; and it was not a little ſur- 
prifing to ſee the officers familiarly converſing 
nd walking arm and arm with many of 
them, till we were let into the ſecret that they 
were gentlemen who had put on the dreſſes of 
common ſoldiers, for what purpoſe I need not 
mention, On the outſide were ſtationed, at _ 


| proper diſtances, ſeveral parties of horſe. 


guards, whoſe horſes, indeed, ſomewhat in- 
commoded the people, that preſſed inceſlantly 
upon them, by their prancing and capering ; 
though, luckily, I do not hear of any great 
miſchief being done. I muſt confeſs, it gave 
me much pain, to ſee the ſoldiers, both horſe 
and foot, moſt unmercifully belabouring the 
heads of the mob with their broad-ſwords, 
bayonets, and muſquets ; but it was not un- 
pleaſant to obſerve ſeveral tipping the horſe. 
ſoldiers ſlily from time to time (ſome with 
halfpence, and ſome with ſilver, as they could 
muſter up the caſh) to let them paſs between 
the horſes to get nearer the platform; after 
which theſe unconſcionable gentry drove 
them back again, As ſoon as it was day- 
break (for I choſe to go to my place over- 
night) we were diverted with ſeeing the 
coaches and chairs of the nobility and gentry 


to the reſt of. the company. Add to this, that | paſling along wich much ado; and ſeveral 


perſons, 


1 
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perſons, very richly dreſſed, were obliged to 
quit their equipages, and be eſcorted by the 
ſoldiers through the mob to their reſpective 
places. Several carriages, I am told, re- 
ceived great damage: Mr. Jennings, whom 
you know, had his chariot broke to pieces; 
but providentially neither he nor Mrs. Jen- 
nings, who were in it, received any hurt. 
Their majeſties (to the ſhame of thoſe be it 
ſpoken who were not ſo punctual) came in 
their chairs from St. James's through the 
Park to Weſtminſter about nine o'clock. 
The king went into a room which they call 
the Court of Wards, and the queen into that 


4 


belonging to the gentleman - uſher of the | 


black-rod. The nobility and others, who 
were to walk in the proceſſion, were muſtered 
and ranged by the officers of arms in the 
Court of Requeſts, Painted Chamber, and 
Houſe of Lords, from whence the cavalcade 
was conducted into Weſtminſter-hall. As 
you know all the avenues and places about 
the Hall, you will not be at a loſs to under- 
ſtand me. My paſs-ticket would have been 


of no ſervice, if I had not prevailed on one of 


the guards, by the irreſiſtible argument of 
half-a-crown, to make way for me through 
ne mob to the Hall-gate, where I got admit- 
tance juſt as their majeſties were ſeated at the 
upper end, under magnificent canopies. Her 
majeſty's chair was on the left hand of his 
majeſty ; and they were attended by the great 
chamberlain, lord high conſtable, earl mar- 
ſhal, and other great officers. Four ſwords, 
I obſerved, and as many ſpurs, were preſented 


in form, and then placed upon a table before 


the king. | 

There was a neglect, it ſeems, ſomewhere, 
in not ſending for the dean and prebendaries 
of Weſtminſter, Cc. who, not finding them- 
{elves ſummoned, came of their own accord, 
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preceded by the choriſters, fingers, c. among 


whom was your fayourite, as indeed he'is of 
every one, Mr. Beard. The Hall-gate was 
now thrown open to admit this leſſer proceſ- 
ſion from the Abbey, when the - biſhop of 
Rocheſter (that is, the dean) and his attend- 
ants brought the Bible and the following re- 
galia of the king, wiz. St. Edward's crown, 


reſted on a cuthion of gold-cloth, the orb with 


the croſs, a ſceptre with the dove on the top, 
another tipt with a croſs, and what they call 
St. Edward's ſtaff. The queen's regalia were 
brought at the ſame time, viz. her crown 
upon a cuſhion, a ſceptre with a croſs, and 
a rod of ivory with a dove. Theſe were ſe- 
verally laid before their majeſties, and after- 
wards delivered to the reſpective officers who 
were to bear them in the proceſſion. 

Conſidering ' the length of the cavalcade, 
and tlie numbers that were to walk, it is no 
wonder that there ſhould be much confuſion 
in marſhalling the ranks. Act laſt, however, 


every thing was regularly adjuſted, and the 


proceſſion began to quit the Hall between 
eleven and twelve. The platform leading to 
the weſt door of the Abbey was covered with 
blue baize for the train to walk on; but there 
ſeemed to me a defect in not covering the up- 
right poſts that ſupported the awning, as it is 
called, (for they looked mean and naked) with 


that or ſome. other coloured cloth. As I 


carry you along, I ſhall wave mentioning. the 
minute particulars of the proceſſion, and only 
obſerve that the nobility walked two by two. 
Being willing to ſee the proceſſion paſs along 
the platform through the {treets, I haſtened 
from the Hall, and by the aſſiſtance of a ſol- 


dier made my way to my former ſtation at the 
corner of Bridge-ſtreet, where the windows 
commanded a double view at the turning. I 
ſhall not attempt to deſcribe the ſplendor and 

* 4 magnificence 
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5 magnificenee of the whole; and words muſt 


fall ſhort of that innate joy and ſatisfaction 
which the ſpectators felt and expreſſed, eſpe - 
cially as their majeſties paſſed by; on whole 
countenances a dignity tuited to their ſtation, 
tempered with the moſt amiable complacency, 
was ſenſibly impreſſed. It was obſervable, 
that as their majeſties and the nobility paſſed 
the corner which commanded a proſpect of 
Weſtminſter-bridge, they ſtopped ſhort, and 
turned back to look at the people, whoſe ap- 
pearance, as they all had their hais off, and 
were thick planted on the ground, which roſe 
gradually, I can compare to nothing but a 
pavement of heads and faces. 

I had\the misfortune not to be able to get 
to the Abbey time enough to ſce all that 
paſſed there; nor; indeed, when I got in, 
could J have fo diſtinét a view as I could 
have wiſhed. But our friend Harry Whita- 
ker had the luck to be ſtationed in che firſt row 
of the gallery behind the feats allotted for the 
nobility, cloſe to the ſquare platform which 
was erected by the altar, with an aſcent of 
three ſteps, for their majeſties to be crowned 
on. You are obliged to him, therefore, for 
ſeveral particulars which 
wiſe have informed you of. He tells me, as 
ſoon as their. majeſties entered the church, the 
choir ſtruck up with au anthem; and, after 
they were ſeated, and/ the uſual recognition 
der oblations were made, the litany was 
chanted by the biſhops of Chetter and Chi- 
cheſter, and the yeſponſes made by the whole 
choir, accompanied by the whole band of 
muſic. Then the firſt part of rhe communion- 
ſervice was fead; after wyhich a ſermon was 


preached by the biſhop of Saliſbury, now 


archbiſhop of York. I was not near enough 


to hear it, nor, perhaps you will ſay, did I 


much deſire it; but, by my watch, it laſted 


could not other-: 
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only fifteen minutes, This done, Harry 
ſays he ſaw very diſtinctly his majeſty ſub- 
ſcribe the declaration, and take the coronation 
oath, the ſolemnity of which ſtruck him with 
an unſpeakable awe and reverence ; and he 
could not help reflecting on the glorious pri- 
vilege which the Engitſh enjoy, of binding 
their kings by the moſt ſacred ties of conſci- 
ence and religion, The king was then a- 
nointed by his grace of Canterbury on the 
crown of his head, his breaft, and the palms 
of his hands; after which he was preſented 
with the ſpurs, and girt with the ſword, and 
was then inveſted with the coronation-robes, 
the armills, as they are called, and the impe- 
rial pall. The orb with the croſs was alſo 
preſented, and the ring was put upon the 
fourth finger of his ma'eſty's right hand by 
the archbiſhop, who then delivered the ſceptre 
with the croſs, and the other with the dove; 
and being affifted by ſeveral biſhops, he laſtly 
placed the crown reverently upon his majeſ- 
ty's head. A profound awful filence had 


reigned till this moment, when, at the very 


inſtant the crown was let fall on the king's 
head, a fellow having been placed on the top 
of the Abbey-dome, from whence he could 


look down into the chancel, with a flag 


which he dropt as a fignal ; the Park and 
Tower guns began to fire, the Trumpets 
ſounded, and the Abbey echoed with the re- 
peated ſhouts and acclamations of the people. 
The peers, who before this time had their co- 
ronets in their hands, now put them on, as 


the biſhops did their caps, and the repreſen- 


tatives of the dukes of Aquitaine and Nor- 
mandy their hats. The knights of the Bath 
in particular made a moſt ſplendid figure, 
when they put on their caps, which were 
adorned with large plumes of white feathers, 
It is to be obſerved, that there were no com- 
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peereſſes to put on their coronets. 


moners knights of the Garter ; conſequently, 
inſtead of caps and veſtments peculiar to their 
order, they, being all peers, wore the robes 
and coronets of their reſpective ranks, I 
ſhould mention, that the kings: of arms alſo 
put on coronets. 

Silence again aſſumed her reign, and the 
mouts ceaſing, the archbiſhop proceeded with 
the reſt of the divine ſervice; and after he had 
preſented the Bible to his majeſty, and ſo- 
lemnly read the benedictions, his majeſty 
kifſed the archbiſnops and biſhops one after 


another as they knelt before him. The Te 


Deum was now performed, and this being 
ended, his majeſty was elevated on a ſuperb 


_ throne, which all the peers approached in their 


order, and did their homages. 
The coronation of the queen was perform- 


ed in nearly the ſame manner with that of 


his majeſty 3; the archbiſhop anointed her 
with the holy oil on the head and breaſt, and 
after he had put the crown upon her head, it 
was a ſignal for princeſs Auguſta and the 
Her ma- 
jeſty then received the ſceptre with the cygſs, 


and the ivory rod with the dove, and was 


conducted to a magnificent throne on the left 


hand of his majeſty, 


I cannot but lament that I was not near 
enough to obſerve their majeſties going thro' 
the moſt ſerions and ſolemn acts of devotion ; 
but I am told, that the reverent attention 
which both paid, when (after having made 
their ſecond oblations) the next ceremony 
was, their receiving the holy communion, it 
brought to the mind of every one near them, 
a proper recollection of the confecrated place 
in which they were. Prayers being over, the 
king and queen retired into St. Edward's 
chapel, juſt behind the altar. You mutt re- 


member it—it is where the ſuperſtition of the 
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a glimpſe of 
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royal confeſſor of ſome of its precious orna- 
ments; here their majeſties received each of 
them a crown of ſtate, as it is called, and a 
proceſſion was made in the ſame manner as 
before, except in ſome trifling inſtances, back 
again to Weſtminſter-hall, all wearing their 
coronets, caps, Sc. You know PF have often 


laid, that if one loſes an hour in the morning, 


one may ride after it the whole day without 
being able to overtake it. This was the caſe 
in the preſent inſtance ; for, to whatever 
cauſes it might be owing, the proceſſion moſt 
aſſuredly ſet off too late: beſides, according 
to what Harry obſerved, there were fuch long 
pauſes between ſome of the ceremonies in the 
Abbey, as plainly ſhewed all the actors were 
not perfect in their parts. However it be, it 
is impoſſible to conceive the chagrin and diſ- 
appointment which the late return of the pro- 
ceſſion occaſioned; it being ſo late indeed, 
that the ſpeCtators, even in the open air, had 
but a very dim and gloomy view of it, while 
to thoſe who had ſat patiently in Weſtminſter- 
hall, waiting its return for ſix hours, ſcarce 
it appeared, as the branches 
were not lighted till juſt upon his majeſty's 
entrance. I had flattered myſelf that a new 
ſcene of ſplendid grandeur would have been 
preſented to us in the return of the proceſſion, 
from the reflection of the lights, Cc. and had 
therefore poſted back to the Hall with all poſ- 
ſible expedition: but not even the brilliancy 
of the ladies jewels, or the greater luſtre of 


their eyes, had the power to render our darr- 


neſs vifible; the whole was confuſion, irregu- 
larity, and diſorder. | 

However, we were afterwards amply re- 
compenſed for this partial eclipſe by the bright 


picture which the lighting of the chandeliers 


preſented to us. Your unlucky law- ſuit has 
P 4 * made 
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ſter-hall for me to think of deſcribing it to 
vou; but I aſſure you the face of it was 
greatly altered from what it was when you 
attended to hear the verdi& given againſt you. 
Inſtead of the incloſures for the courts of 
Chancery and King's Bench at the upper end, 
which were both removed, a platform was 
raiſed with ſeveral aſcents of ſteps, where 
their majeſties in their chairs of ſtate, and the 
royal family, ſat at table. On each fide, 
down the whole length of the Hall, the reſt 
of the company were ſeated at long tables, in 
the middle of which were placed, on eleva- 
tions painted to repreſent marble, the deſerts, 
Sc. Conceive to yourſelf, if you can con- 
ceive, what I own I am at a loſs to deſcribe, 
ſo magnificent a building as that of Weſtmin- 
ſter-hall, lighted up with near three thouſand 
wax-candles in molt ſplendid branches; our 
crowned heads, and almoſt the whole nobility, 
with the prime of our gentry, moſt ſuperbly 
arrayed, and adorned with a profuſion of the 
molt brilliant jewels z the galleries on every 
ſide crowded with company for the molt part 
elegantly and richly dreſſed: but to conceive 
it in all its luſtre, I am conſcious that it is ab- 
ſolutely neceflary one muſt have been preſent. 
To proceed in my narration—Their majeſ- 
ties table was ſerved with three courſes, at 
the firſt of which earl Talbot, as ſteward of 
his majeſty s houſhold, rode up from the Hall > 
gate to the ſteps leading wo where their majeſ- 
ties fat; and on his returning the ſpeCtators 
were preſented with an unexpected fight, in 
his lord ſhip's backing his horſe, that he might 
keep his face ſtill towards the king. A loud 
_ clapping and huzzaing conſequently enſuci 
from the people preſent. The ceremony of 
the hampion, you way remember we laughed 
at, at its repreſentation laſt winter; but I aſ- 
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ſure you it had a very ſerious effect on thoſe 


ladies who were near him (though his horſe 


was very gentle) as he came up, accompanied 
by lord Effingham as earl marſhal, and the 
duke of Bedford as lord high conſtable, 
likewiſe on horſeback : it is needieſs to re- 
peat what paſſed on this occaſion. I am 
told, that the horſe which the champion rode 
was the ſame that his late majeſty was mount- 
ed on at the glorious and memorable battle of 
Dettingen. The beaſt, as well as the rider, 
had his head adorned with a plume of white, 


red, and blue feathers. 


You cannot expect that I ſhould give you 
a bill of fare, or enumerate the number of 
diſhes that were provided and ſent from ,the 
temporary kitchens erected in Cotton-garden 
for this purpoſe. No leſs than ſixty haunches 


of veniſon, with a ſurpriſing quantity of all 


ſorts of game, were laid in for this grand 
fealt : but that which chiefly attracted our 
eyes, was their majeſties deſert, in which the 
confectioner had laviſhed all his ingenuity + 
in rock-work and emblematical figures. The 
other deſerts were no leſs admirable for their 
expreſſive devices. But I muſt not forget to 
tell you, than when the company came to be 
ſeated, the poor knights of the Bath had been 


overlooked, and no table provided for them: 


an airy apology, however, was ſerved up to 
them inſtead of a {ſubſtantial dinner; but the 


two junior knights, in order to preſerve their 


rank of precedengy to their ſucceſſors, were 
placed at the head of the judges table, above 
all the learned brethren of the coif. The 
peers were placed on the outermoſt fide of the 
tables, and the peereſſes within, neareſt to the 
walls. You cannot ſuppoſe that there was 
the greateſt order imaginable obſerved during 
the dinner, but muſt conclude, that ſome of 


the company were as eager and impatient to 


ſatisfy 
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ſatisfy the craving of their appetites as any 
of _ country "ſquires at a race or aſſize or- 
dinar) 

It was pleaſant to ſee the various ſtrata- 


gems made uſe of by the company in the 


galleries to come in for a ſnack of the good 
things below. The ladies clubbed their 
handkerchiefs to be tied together to draw up 
a chicken or a bottle of wine; nay, even 
garters (Iwill not ſay of a different ſex) were 
united for the ſame purpoſe. . Some had been 
ſo provident as to bring baſkets with them, 
which were let down, like the priſoners boxes 
at Ludgate or the Gate-houſe, with a Pray, 
remember the poor. 

You will think it high time that J ſhould 
bring this long letter to a concluſion. Let 
it ſuffice then to acquaint you, that their 
majeſties returned to St. James's a little 
after ten o'clock at night; but they were 
pleaſed to give time for the peereſſes to go 
firſt, that they might not be incommoded by 
the preſſure of the mob to fee their majeſties. 
After the nobility were departed, the illuſ- 
trious mobility were (according to cuſtom) 
admitted into the Hall, which they preſently 
cleared of all the movendice; ſuch as the 
victuals, cloths, plates, diſhes, Fc. and, in 
_ ſhort, every dung that could ſtick to f 
fingers. 

T need not tell you, that ſeveral coronation 
medals, in ſilver, were thrown among the po- 
pulace at the return of the proceſſion. One 
of them was pitched into Mrs. Dixon's lap, 
as ſhe ſat upon a ſcaffold in Palace-yard, 
Some, it is ſaid, were alſo thrown among the | 
peereſſes in the Abbey juſt after the king was 
crowned; but they thought it below their 
dignity td ſtoop to pick them up. 

My wife deſires her compliments to you: 


ſhe was huge N with the light, All} 
Wk 
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friends are well, except that little Nancy 
Green has got a Cwelled face, by being up all 
night; and Tom Moffat has his leg laid up 
on a ſtool, on account of a broken ſhin, which 


he got by a kick from a trooper's horſe, as a 


reward for his mobbing it. I ſhall fay no- 
thing of the illuminations at night: the news- 


papers muſt have told you of them, and that 


the Admiralty in particular was remarkably 
lighted up. I expect to have from you an 
account of the rejoicings at your little town; 
and deſire to know whether you was able-to 
get a ſlice of the ox which was roaſted whole 
on this occaſion.” ' | 7 50 
| 1 un, dear Sir, | 
Vours moſt heartily, 
JAMES Halina, 8 


. The Princeſs Downger of Wales, 


with the younger branches of the royal family, 
did not walk in the grand 


oceſſion, but 


made up a lefler procetlion of their own ; of 


| which you will find a ſufficient account in the 


public prints. They had a box to fee the co- 


|: ronation in the Abbey, and afterwards dined : 


in an apartment by themſelves. e to 


the Hall. 


Since my writing the bove, I have deen i in- 
formed for certain, that the ſword of ſtate, by 
ſome miſtake, being left behind at St. James's, 


the Lord Mayor's word was carried before 
the king by the earl of Huntingdon, in s 


ſtead; but when the proceſſion came into the 
Abbey, the ford of ſtate was found Feed 
upon the alta. 

Our friend Hide v. cho was upon the . 
fold, at the return of the proceſſion cloſed in 
guinea 
was admitted into the Hall; got brim-tull of 
his majeſty's claret; and, in the univerſal 


| plu — brought off the glaſs her majeſty 
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drank in, which is placed in the beaufait as a 
valuable curioſity. B. Thornton. 


$ 42. Curigſity. 

The love of variety, or curioſity of ſeein 
new things, which is the ſame or at leaf 
a fiſter paſſion to it, ſeems wove into the 
frame of every fon and daughter of Adam; 
we uſually ſpeak of it as one of nature's 
levities, though planted within us for the ſo- 
lid purpoſes of carrying forward the mind 
to freſh enquiry and knowledge: ſtrip us of 


it, the mind (I fear) would doze for ever. 


over the preſent page; and we ſhould all of us 
reſt at eaſe with ſuch objects as preſented 
themſelves in the pariſh or province where we 
Rem EE FU 
It is to this ſpur which is ever in our ſides, 
that we owe the impatience of this deſire for 
travelling: the paſſiom is no ways bad, —but 
as others are—in its miſmanagement or ex- 
ceſs ;—order it rightly, the advantages are 
worth the purſuit z the chief of which are 
to learn the Janguages, the laws and cuſtoms, 
and underſtand the government and intereſt of 
other nations, — to acquire an urbanity and 
confidence of behaviour, and fit the mind 
more eaſily for converſation and diſcourſe ;— 
to take us out of the company of our aunts 
and grandmothers, and 'from the tracks of 
nurſery miſtakes ; and by ſhewing us new 
objects, or old ones in new lights, to reform 
our judgments - by taſting perpetually the va- 
rieties of nature, to know what is good 
by obſerving the addreſs and arts of men, to 
- conceive what is fincere,—and by ſeeing the 
difference of ſo many various humours and 
manners—to look into ourſelves, and form 
our own. OE 4 raE 5 
This is ſome part of the cargo 
ef 


we might 
return with; but the impulſe 


ſeeing new 
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ſights, augmented with that of getting elear 
from all leſſons both of wifdom and reproof 


| at home—carries our youth too early out, to 


turn this venture to much account; on the 
contrary, if the ſcene painted of the prodigal 
in his travels, looks more like a copy than an 
original—will it not be well if ſuch an adven- 
turer, with ſo unpromiſing a ſetting-out,— 
without care, - without compaſs, — be not caſt 
away for ever; —and may he not be ſaid 
to eſcape well if he returns to his country 
only as naked as he firſt left it?! OY 
But you will fend an able pilot with your 
ſon—a ſcholar, — © © e 
If wiſdom could ſpeak no other language 
but Greek or Latin - you do well—or if ma- 
thematics will make a gentleman, —or natural 
philoſophy but teach him to make a bow,— 
he may be of ſome ſervice in introducing 
your ſon into good ſocieties, and ſupporting 


him in them when he h2s done but the up- 


ſhot will be generally this, that in the moſt 


preſſing occaſions of addreſs, if he is a mere 


man of reading, the unhappy youth will have 
r tutor to carry, — and not the tutor to carry 
UM. 
But you will avoid this extreme; he ſhal 
be eſcorted-by one who knows the world, not 
merely from books—but from his own expe- 
rience ;—a man who has been employed on 
ſuch ſervices, and thrice made the tour of 
Europe with ſucceſs. * | 
That is, without breaking his own, or 
his pupil's neck ;—for if he is ſuch as my 
eyes have ſeen ! ſome broken Swiſs valet-de- 
chambre ſome general undertaker, who 
will perform the journey in ſo many months, 
«© jf God permit,” much knowledge will not 
accrue ;—ſome profit at leaſt, —he will learn 
the amount to a halfpenny, of every ſtage 
from Calais to Rome z—he will be carried to 
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the beſt inns, —inſtructed where there is the 
beſt wine, and ſup a livre cheaper, than if the 
youth had been left to make the tour and bar- 
gain himſelf. Look at our governor! I be- 
ſeech you: — ſee, he is an inch taller as he re- 
lates the advantages. 

—And here endeth his pride—his know- 
ledge, and his uſe. 

But when your ſon gets abroad, he will be 
taken out of his hand, by his ſociety with men 
of rank and letters, with whom he will paſs 
the greateſt part of his time. 5 


Let me obſerve, in the firſt place, —that 


company which is really good is very rare 
and very ſhy : but you have ſurmounted this 
difficulty, and procured him the beſt letters of 
recommendation to the moſt eminent and re- 
ſpectable in every capital. 

And I anſwer, that he will obtain all by 


them, which courteſy ſtrictly ſtands obliged to 


pay on ſuch occaſions, but no more. 

There is nothing in which we are ſo much 
deceived, as in the advantages propoſed from 
our connections and diſcourſe with the li- 
terati, &c. in foreign parts; eſpecially if the 
experiment is made before we are matured by 
years or ſtudy. | | 
. Converſation is a traffic ; and if you enter 
into it without ſome ſtock of knowledge, 


you, — the trade drops at once: and this is the 
reaſon, —however it may be boaſted to the 
_ contrary, why travellers have ſo little (eſpe- 
cially good) converſation with natives, —ow- 
ing to their ſuſpicion, —or perhaps conviction, 
that there is nothing to be extracted from the 


converſation of young itinerants, worth the 


trouble of their bad language,—or the inter- 
ruption of their viſits, 

The pain on theſe occaſions is uſually reci- 
procal z the conſequence of which is, that the 
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| diſappointed youth ſeeks an eaſier ſociety 3 


| 


| 


and as bad company is always ready,—and 
ever laying in wait—the career is foon fi- 
niſhed; and the poor prodigal returns the 
ſame object of pity, with the prodigal in the 
goſpel, Sterne's Sermons. 


$ 43. On Pedantry, 

Sir, | | 
To diſplay the leaſt ſymptom of learning, 
or to ſeem to know more than your footman, 
is become an offence againſt the rules of po- 
liteneſs, and is branded with the name of pe- 
dantry and ill-breeding. The very ſound of 
a Roman or a Grecian name, or a hard name, 
as the ladies call it, though their own perhaps 
are harder by half, is enough to diſconcert the 
temper of a dozen counteſſes, and to ſtrike a 
whole aſſembly of fine gentlemen dumb with 
amazement. | | 
This ſqueamiſhneſs of theirs is owing to 
their averſion to pedantry, which they under- 
ſtand to be a ſort of muſtineſs that can only 
be contracted in a recluſe and a ſtudious life, 
and a foible peculiar to men of letters. But 
if a ſtrong attachment to a particular ſubject, 
a total ignorance of every other, an eagerneſs 
to — that ſubject upon all occaſions, 


and a confirmed habit of declaĩming upon it 
to balance the account perpetually betwixt | 


without either wit er diſcretion, be the marks 
of a pedantic character, as they certainly are, 
it belongs to the illiterate as well as the learned; 


t and St. James's itſelf may boaſt of producing as 


arrant pedants as were ever ſent forth from a 
college. | 

I , a woman of faſhion who is per- 
petually employed in remarks upon the wea i 
ther, who obſerves from morning to noon. 


| that it is likely to rain, and from noon to 


night that it ſpits, that it miſles, that it 1s ſet 
in for a wet evening; and, being incapable of 
Fs any 
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any other diſcourſe, is as inſipid a companion 
and juſt as pedantic, as he who quotes Axiſtotle 


Over his tea, or talks Greek at a card-tabie. 


AA gentleman of my acquaintance is a con- 


ſtant attendant upon parliamentary buſineſs, 


and I have heard him entertain a large circle, 
by the hour, with the ſpeeches that were made 
in a debate upon mum and perry. He has a 
wonderful memory, and a kind of oratorical 
tune in his elocution, that ſerves him inſtead 
of an emphaſis. 
quired the reputation of having a deal to fay 
for himſelf ; but as it conſiſts entirely of what 


others have ſaid for themſelves before, him, 


and if he ſhould be deaf during the Seſſions, 
he would certainly be dumb in the inter- 
vals, I muſt needs ſet him down for a pe- 
dant. 4 

But the moſt troubleſome, as well as moſt 
dangerous character of this ſort that L am fo 


_unhappy as to be connected with, is a ſtripling 
who ſpends his whole life in a fencing- ſchool. 
This athletic young pedant is, indeed, a moſt 


Formidable creature; his whole converſation 
lies in Quart and Tierce; if you meet him in 
the ilreet, he ſalutes you in the gymnaſtic man- 


ner, throws himſelf back upon his left hip, 


levels his cane at the pit of your ſtomach, and | - 


looks as fierce as a prize: fighter. In the 


-midit of a diſcourſe upon politics, he ſtarts 
from tlie table on a ſudden, and ſplits himſelf 


into a monſtrous lounge againſt the wainſcot; 


* 


awkwardneſs of his pupil. 


immediately he puts a foil into your hand, in- 


ſiſts upon teaching you his munthering chruit, 


and if, in the courſe of his inſtructions, he 


puſhes out an eye or a fore- tooth, he tells you 


that you app your point, or dropp' d your 


dur iſt, and unputes all the miſchief to the 


Fae muſical pedant, Who, inſtead of at- 


tending to the diſcourſe, diverts bimſelf with 


By thoſe means he has ac- 
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humming an air, or, if he ſpeaks, expreſſes 
himſelf in the language of the orcheſtra : the 
Newmarket pedant, who has no knowledge 
but what he gathers upon the turf; the female 
pedant, who is an adept in nothing but the 
patterns of ſilks and flounces; and the coffee- 
houſe pedant, whoſe. whole erudition lies 
within the margin of a news-paper, are nui- 
ſances ſo extremely common, that it is almoſt 
unneceſſary to mention them. Yet, pedants 
as they are, they ſhelter themſelves under the 
faſhionableneſs of their folble, and with all the 
properties of the character, generally eſcape the 
imputation of it. In my opinion, however, 
they deſerve our cenſure more than the mereſt 
book-worm imaginable. The man of letters 
is uſually confined to his ſtudy, and having 
but little pleaſure in converſing with men of 
the world, does not often intrude himſelf into 
their company: theſe unlearned pedants, on 
the contrary, are to be met with every where: 
they have nothing to do but to run about and 
be troubleſome, and are univerſally the bane 
of agreeable converſation. I am, Sir, &c. 

. | B. Thoraton. 
$ 44. The faint-hearted Lower. 
i, r | 
I do. not doubt but every one of your read- 
ers will be able to judge of my caſe, as with- 
out queſtion, every one of them either has 
been, or is at preſent, as much in love as 
-your humble ſervant. Vou muſt know, Sir, 
Jam the very Mr. Faint- heart deſcribed in 


the proverb, who zewver avon fair lady: for 


though 1 have paid my addreſſes to ſeveral of 
the ſex, I have gone about it in ſo meek and 
pitiful a manner, that it might fairly be a 
queſtion, whether I was in earneſt. - One of 


my Du}gineas was taken, as we catch mac- 
kerel, by a bit of ſcarlet ; another was ſeduced 
| N | from 
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from me by a ſuit of embroidery; and another | 
ſurrendered, at the firſt attack, to the long 
ſword of an Iriſhman. My preſent ſuit and 
ſervice is paid to a certain lady who is as 
fearful of receiving any tokens of my affection | 
as Jam of offering them. I am only per- 
mitted to admire her at a diſtance; an ogle or 


a leer are all the advances I dare make; if I 


move but a finger it puts her all in a ſweat 
and, like the ſenſitive plant, ſhe would 
ſhrink and die away at a touch. During our 
long courtſhip I never offered to ſalute her but 
once; and then ſhe made ſuch a wriggling 
with her body, ſuch a ſtruggling with her 
arms, and ſuch a toſſing and twirling of her 
head to and fro, that, inſtead of touching her 
lips, I was nearly in danger of carrying off 
the tip of her noſe, I even dared at another 
time to take her round the waiſt ; but ſhe 
bounced away from me, and ſcreamed out as 
if T had actually been going to commit a rape 
upon her. I alſo once plucked up courage 
ſufficient to attempt ſqueezing her by the hand, 
but ſhe reſiſted my attack by ſo cloſe a clench 
of her fiſt, that my graſp was preſented with 
nothing but ſharp-pointed knuckles, and a 
long thumb- nail; and I was directly after 
ſaluted with a violent ſtroke on my jaw-bone. 
If I walk out with her, I uſe all my endea- 
vours to keep cloſe at her ſide; hut ſhe whiſks 
away from me as though I had ſome catching 


diſtemper about me : if there are but three of | 


us, the eludes my deſign by ſkipping ſome- 


times on one ſide and ſometimes on t'other as 


I approach her; but when there are more of 
us in company, ſhe takes care to be ſheltered 
from me by placing herſelf the very midmoſt 
of the rank. If we ride in a coach together, 
I am not only debarred from ſitting on the 
{ame tide, but I mutt be ſeated on the further- 
moſt corner of the ſeat oppoſite to her, that 
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our knees may not meet. We are as much 
at diſtance from one another at dinner, as if 
we were really man and wife, whom cuſtom - 


has directed to be kept aſunder the whole 


length of the table; ,and when we drink tea, 
ſhe would ſooner run the riſk of having the 
contents ſpilt over her, than take the cup and 
ſaucer from me any nearer than at both our 
arms length. If I mention a ſyllable that in 
the leaſt borders upon love, ſhe immediately 
reddens at it as much as if I had let drop a 
looſe or indelicate expreſſion z and when I de- 
fire to have a little private converſation with 
her, ſhe wonders at my impudence, to think 
that ſhe could truſt herſelf with a man alone. 
In ſhort, Sir, I begin to deſpair of ever com- 
ing to cloſe contact with her: but what is till 
more provoking, though ſhe keeps me at ſo 
reſpectful a diltance, ſhe tamely permits a 
ſtrapping fellow of the guards to pat her on 
the cheek, play with her hand, and even ap- 
proach her * and that too in my preſence. 
If you, or any of your readers, can adviſe me 
what to do in this caſe, it will be a laſting 
obligation conferred on 
| Your very humble ſervant 
| TIMOTHY MILDMAN. 
B. Thornton. 


§ 45, A Letter from a ſucceſsful Adventurer 

| An the Lottery. 

Sir, 1 | 

You will not be at all ſurpriſed when I tell 
you that I have had very ill-luck in the lot- 
tery; but you will ſtare when I further tell 
you, it 1s becauſe unluckily I have got a con- 
iderable prize in it. I received the glad 
tidings of my misfortune laſt Saturday night 
from your Chronicle, when, on looking over 
the lift of the prizes, as I was got behind my 
pipe at the club, I found that my ticket was 
come 
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of my heart, I could not help proclaiming to 


iſhly thought it, and as the company thought 
it too, by inſiſting that I ſhould treat them 
that evening. Friends are never fo merry, or 
ſtay longer, than when they have nothing to 
pay: they never care too how extravagant 
they are on ſuch an occaſion. Bottle after 
bottle was therefore called for, and that too 
of claret, though not one of us, I believe, but 
had rather had port. In ſhort, I reeled home 
as well as I could about four in the morning; 
when thinking to pacify my wife, who began 
to rate me (as uſual) for ſtaying out fo long, I 
told her the occaſion of it; but inftead of re- 
Joicing, as I thought ſhe would, ſhe cried— 
« Piſh, ONLY two thouſand pounds!“ 


taking care to remind me, that ſhe had choſen 
the ticket herſelf, and ſhe was all along ſure 
it would come up a prize, becauſe the number 
was an odd one. We neither of us got a 
wink of fleep, though I was heartily inclined 
to it; for my wife kept me awake—by tell- 
ing me of this, that, and Cother thing which 
be wanted, and which the would now pur- 
chaſe, as we could afford it. | 

I know not how the news of my ou 
ſpread fo ſoon among my other acquaintance, 
except that my wife tald it to every one ſhe 
knew, or not knew, at church. The conſe- 
quence was, that I had no leſs than ſeven very 
hearty friends came to dine with us by way 
of wiſhing us joy; and the number of theſe 
hearty friends was increaſed to above a dozen 
by ſupper- time. It is kind in one's friends 


made themſelves very merry literally at my 
enpence; and, at parting, told me they would 


However, ſhe was at laſt reconciled to it, 
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the company—my good luck, as I then tool- | 


* 


to be willyg to partake of one's ſucceſs; they | 
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jolly evening with me on this happy occaſion. 
When they were gone, I made ſhift to get 
a little reit, though I was often dilturbed by 
my wife talking in her ſleep. Her head, it 
ſcems, literally ran upon wheels, that is, the 
lottery-wheels; {ic frequently called out Hat 
ſhe had got the ten thouſand pounds, ſhe 
muitered ſeveral wild and incoherent expreſ- 
tons about gowns, and ruffles, and ear-rings, 
and necklaces z and I once heard her mention 
the word coach. In the morning, when I got 
up, how was I ſurpriſed to find mw good for- 
tune publithed to all tne world in the news- 
paper! though I could not but ſmile (and 
madam was greatly pleaſed) at the printer's 
exalting me to the dignity of [/quire, having 
been nothing but plain Mr. all my lite before. 
And now tte mis{orcunes ariting from my 
good fortune began to pour in thick upon me. 
In conſequence of the information given in 
the news- paper, we were no fooner fat down 
to breakfait than we were complimented with 
a rat-a-tatoo from the drums, as if we had 


— 


been juſt married: after theſe had been filenced 


by the uſual method, another band of muke 
ſaluted us with a-peal from the marrow-bones 
and cleavers to the ſame tune. I was haraſſed 
the whole day with petitions from the hoſ- 
pital boys who drew the ticket, the commiſ- 
ſioners clerks who wrote down the ticket, and 
the clerks of the office where I bought the 
ticket, all of them praying, „That my 
Honour would conſider them.” IT ſhould 
be glad you would inform me what theſe 
people would have given me if I had had a 
blank. | 
My acquaintance in general called to know, 
, when they ſhould wait upon me to avet my 
good fortune, My own. relations, and my 
| Mes wife's 
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gratulate me, that I hardly knew the faces of 
many of them, One inſiſted on my ging a 


piece of plate to his wife; another recom- 


mended to me to put his little boy (my two- 
and-fortieth couſin) out prentice; another, 
lately avh;te-wafhed, propoſed to me my ſet- 
ting him up again in buſineſs ; and ſeveral of 
them very kindly told me, they would borrow 
three er four hundred pounds of me, as they 
knew I could now ſpare it. 
ſure, was not idle in contriving how to diſ- 
ole of this new acquiſition, She found out, 


in the firſt place, (according to the complaint 


of molt eben that ſhe had not got a gown 
to her back, at leaſt not one fit for her zow 
to appear in: Her wardrobe of linen was 
no leſs deficient ; and ſhe diſcovered ſeveral 
chaſms in our furniture, eſpecially in the ar- 
ticles of plate and china. She is alſo deter- 
mined to ſee a little pleaſure, as ſhe calls it, 
and has actually made a party to go to the 
next opera. Now, in order to ſupply theſe 
immediate wants and neceſſities, ſhe has pre- 
vailed on me (though at a great loſs) to turn 
the prize into ready money; which I dared 
not refuſe her, becauſe the number was her 
own chooſing : and ſhe has further perſuaded 


me (as we have had ſuch good luck) to lay 


out a great part of the produce in purchaſing 


more tickets, all of her own chooſing. To 


ue it is indifferent which way the money goes; 
for, upon my making out the balance, I al- 
ready find I ſhall be a loſer by my gains: 
and all my fear is, that one of the tickets may 


come up a five thouſand or ten thouſand, 


I am 
Your very humble ſervant, 
h JEOFFREY CHANCE. 
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wife's relations, came in ſuch ſhoals to oon. 


My wife in the mean time, you may be 


would deſcribe. In her perſon ſhe is almoſt 
tone of her voice 1s melodious, and ſhe can 


almoſt every excellence, ſhe is unconſcious of 


P. S. I am juſt going to club—I hope 
they won't deſire me to treat them again. 
; B. Thornton. 


$ 46. Characters of CAMILLA and 


Camilla is really what writers have ſo often 
imagined ; or rather ſhe poſſeſſes a combina- 
tion of delicacies; which they have ſeldom had 
minuteneſs of virtue and taſte enough to con- 
ceive; to ſay ſhe is beautiful, ſhe is ac- 
compliſhed, ſhe is generous, ſhe is tender, is 
talking in general, and it 1s the particular L 


tall, and almoſt thin; graceful, commanding, 
and inſpiring a kind of tender reſpe& ; the 


neither look nor move without expreſſing 
ſomething to her advantage. Poſſeſſed of 


any, and this heightens them all: ſhe is mo- 
deſt and diffident of her own opinion, yet al- 
ways perfectly comprehends the ſubject on 
which ſhe gives it, and ſees the queſtion in its 
true light: ſhe has neither — prejudice, 
nor precipitancy to miſgnide her; ſhe is true, 
and therefore judges truly. If there are ſub- 
jects too intricate, too complicated for the 
feminine ſimplicity of her ſoul, her ignorance 
of them ſerves only to diſplay a new beauty 


in her character, which reſults from her ac» 


knowledging, nay, perhaps from her poſſeſſing 
that very ignorance. The great characteriſtic 

of Camilla's underſtanding is taſte; but 
when ſhe ſays molt upon a ſubject, ſhe ſtill 
ſhews that ſhe has much more to ſay, and by 
this unwillingneſs to triumph, ſhe perſuades 
the more. With the moſt refined ſentiments, 
ſhe poſſeſſes the ſofteſt ſenſibility, and it lives 


and ſpeaks in every feature of her face. Is 


Camilla 
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body is affected: they enquire whether any 
misfortune has happened to Camilla; they 
find that ſhe fighed for tie misfortune of an- 
other, and they are affected ſtill more. Young, 
lovely, and high born, Camilla graces every 
company, and heighiens the brilliancy, of 
courts ; waerever ſhe appears, all others ſeem 
by a natural umpullſ: to feel her ſuperiority ; and 
et when ſlie converſes, ihe has the art of inipir- 
ing others with an eaſe which they never knew 
before : ſhe joins to the moſt ſcrupulous po- 
liteneſs a certain feminine gaiety, free both 
from reſtraint and boldneſs ; always gentle, yet 
never inferior; always unaſſuming, yet never 
aſhamed or awkward ; for ſhame and awk- 
wardneſs are the etfects of pride, which is too 
often miſcalled modeſty ; nay, to the moſt 
critical diſcernment, ihe adds ſomething of a 
bluſhing timidity, which ſerves but to give a 
meaning and piquancy even to her looks, an 
admirable effect of true ſuperiority ! by this 
filent unaſſuming merit the over-awes the tur- 
bulent and the proud, and ftops the torrent of 
that indecent, that overbearing noiſe, with 
which inferior natures in ſuperior ſtations 
overwhelm the ſlaviſh and the mean. Yes, 
iq admire, and love, and reverence Camil- 
a. Ps 
Lou fee a character that you admire, and 
you think it perfect; do you therefore con- 
clude that every different character is i mper- 
fect? what, will you allow a variety of beau- 
ty almoſt equally ſtriking in the art of a Cor- 
regio, a Guido, and a Raphael, and refuſe it 
to the infinity of nature! How different from 
lovely Camilla is the beloved Flora! 
milla, nature has diſplayed the heauty of exact 
reguiarity, and the elegant ſoftneſs of female 
propriety : in Flora, ſhe. charms with a certain 
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artleſs poignancy, a graceful negligence, and 
an uncontrouled, yet blameleſs freedom. 


Flora has ſomething original and peculiar 


about her, a charm which is not eaſily defined; 
to know her and to love her is the ſame thing; 


but you cannot know her by deſcription. 


Her perſon is rather touching than majeſtic, 
her features more expreſſive than regular, and 
her manner pleaſes rather becauſe it is reſtrain- 
ed by no rule, than becauſe it is conformable to 
any that cuſtom has eſtabliſhed, Camilla 
puts you in mind of the moſt perfect muſic 
that can be compoſed; Flora, of the wild 
{weetnets which is ſometimes produced by the 
regular play of the breeze upon the ZEolian 
harp. Camilla reminds you of a lovely young 
queen; Flora, of her more lovely maid of 


.honour. In Camilla you admire the decency 


of the Graces ; in Flora, the attractive ſweet- 
neſs of the Loves. Artlc:s ſenſibility, wild, 


native feminine gaiety, and the moſt touching 


tenderneſs of ſoul, are the ſtrange character- 
iſtics of Flora. Her countenance glows with 
vouthfu] beauty, which all art ſeems rather to 
dzminith than increaſe, rather to hide than 
adorn , and while Camilla charms you with 
the choice of her-dreſs, Flora 'enchants you 
with the neglect of hers; Thus different are the 
beauties which nature has manifeſted in Ca- 
milla and Flora! yet while ſhe has, in this 
contrariety, ſhewn the extent of her power to 
pleaſe, ſne has alſo proved, that truth and vir- 
tue are always the ſame. Generoſity and 
tenderneſs are the firſt principles in the minds 
of both favourites, and were never poſſeſſed 
in an higher degree than they are poſſeſſed by 
Flora: ſhe is juſt as attentive to the intereſt 
of others, as ſhe is negligent of her own ; and 
tho' ſhe could ſubmit to any misfortune that 
could beta] herſelf, yet ſhe hardly knows how 
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to bear the misfortunes of another. Thus 
does Flora unite the ſtrongeſt ſenſibility with 
the moſt lively gaiety; aud both are expreſſed 
with the moſt bewitching mixture in her coun- 


tenance. While Camilla inſpires a reverence 
that keeps you at a reſpectful, yet admiring 
diſtance, Flora excites the moſt ardent, yet 
moſt elegant deſire. Camilla reminds you of 
the dignity of Diana, Flora of the attractive 
ſenſibility of Caliſto: Camilla almoſt elevates 
you to the ſenſibility of angels, Flora delights 
you with the lovelieſt idea of woman. 

| | Greville. 


$47. 4 Fable by the celebrated Linnæus, 
tranſlated from the Latin. 


| 5 F4 
Once upon a time the ſeven wiſe men of 


Greece were met together at Athens, and it 
was propoſed that every one of them ſhould 
mention what he thought the greateſt wonder 


in the creation. One of them, of higher con- 


ceptions than the reſt, propoſed the opinion of 
ſome of the aſtronomers about the fixed ſtars, 
which they believed to be ſo many ſuns, that 
had each their planets rolling about them, and 
were ſtored with plants and animals like this 
earth. Fired with this thought, they agreed 
to ſupplicate Jupiter, that he would at leaſt 
permit them to take a journey to the moon, 
and ſtay there three days, in order to ſee the 
wonders of that place, and give an account of 


them at their return. Jupiter conſented, and 


ordered them to aſſemble on a high mountain, 
where there ſhould be a cloud ready to convey 
them to the place they defired to fee. They 
picked out ſome choſen companions, who might 
aſſiſt them indeſcribing and painting the objects 
they ſhould meet with. At length they arrived 
at the moon, and found a palace there well fitted 
up for their reception. The next day, being 


r 
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very much fatigued with their journey, they 
kept quiet at home till noon; and being fill 
faint, they refreſhed themſelves with a moſt 
delicions entertainment, which they reliſhed 
ſo well, that it overcame their curioſity. This 
day they only ſaw through the window that 
delightful ſpot, adorned with. the moſt beau- 
tiful flowers, to which the beams of the ſun 
gave an uncommon luſtre, and heard the ſing- 
ing of moſt melodious birds till evening came 
on. The next day they roſe very early in 
order to begin their obſervations z but ſome 


| very beautiful young ladies of that country 


coming to make them a viſy, adviſed them 
rſt to recruit their ſtrength before they ex- 
poſed themſelves to the laborious talk they were 
about to undertake. | 

The delicate meats, the rich wines, the 
beauty of theſe damſels, prevailed over the 


reſolution of theſe ſtrangers. A fine concert 


of mulic is introduced, the young ones begin 
to dance, and all is turned to jollity; ſo that 


this whole day was ſpent in gallantry, till ſome 


of the neighbouring inhabitants, growing en- 
vious at their mirth, ruſhed in with {words. 
The elder part of the company tried to appeaſe 
the younger, promiling the very next day they 
would bring the rioters to juſtice. This they | 
performed, and the third day the cauſe was 
heard ; and what with accuſations, pleadings, 
exceptions, and the judgment itfelt, the whole 
day was taken up, on which the term ſet by 
Jupiter expired, On their return to Greece, 
all the country flocked in upon them to hear 
the wonders of the moon deſcribed, but all 
they could tell was, for that was all they knew, 
that the ground was covered with green, in- 
termixed with flowers, and that the birds ſung 


among the branches of the trees; but what 


kind of flowers they ſaw, or what kind of 
| birds 
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birds they heard, they were totally ignorant. 
Upon which they were treated every where 
with contempt. | 

If we apply this fable to men of the pre- 
ſent age, we ſhall perceive a very juſt ſimili- 
tude. By theſe 3 days the fable denotes 
the 2 ages of man. Firſt, youth, in which | 
we are too feeble in every reſpect to look 
into the works of the Creator: all that ſeaſon 
is given up to idleneſs, luxury, and paſtime, 
Secondly, manhood, in which men are em- 
ployed in ſettling, marrying, educating chil- 
dren, providing fortunes for them, and raiſ- 
ing a family. Thirdly, old age, in which 
after having made their fortunes, they are 
overwhelmed with law-ſuits and proceedings 
relating to their eſtates. Thus it frequently 
Happens that men never conſider to what end 
they were deſtined, and why they were brought 
into the world. B. Thornton. 


§ 48. Mercy recommended. 


_— 


My uncle Toby was a man patient of in- 
Juries—not from want of courage,—where 
zuſt occaſions preſented, or called it forth, —I 
know no man under whoſe arm I would 
fooner have taken ſhelter ;-—nor did this ariſe 
from any inſenſibility or obtuſeneſs of his in- 
tellectual parts; — he was of a peaceful, placid 


nature, — no jarring element init,—all was mix- 


ed up ſo kindly within him: my uncle Toby 


had ſcarce a heart to retaliate upon a fly: 
Go,—fays he, one day at dinner, to an over- 
grown one which bad buzzed about his noſe, 
and tormented him cruelly all dinner- time. — 
and which, after infinite attempts, he had 
caught at laſt, as it flew by him z—l'll not 
hurt thee, ſays my uncle Toby, riſing from 
his chair, and going acroſs the room, with 
the fly in his hand, — I'll not hurt a hair of 
thy head: — o, ſays he, lifting up the ſaſh, 
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and opening his hand as he ſpoke, to let it 


eſcape ;—go, poor devil, — get thee gone, why 
ſhould I hurt thee ? —T his world, ſurely, is 
wide enough to hold both thee and me. 

* This is to ſerve for parents and gover- 
nors inſtead of a whole volume upon the ſub- 
ject. 5 — Slerne. 


§ 49. The Starling. 
Beſhrew the ſombre pencil! ſaid I 
vaunting!y—for Jenvy not its powers, which 
paints the evils of life with ſo hard and deadly 
a colouring. The mind fits terrified at the 


objects ſhe has magnified herſelf and black- 
| ened : reduce them to their proper ſize and 


hue, ſhe overlooks: them. *Tis true, ſaid 
I, correcting the propofiton—the Baſtile is 
not an evil to be deſpiſed— but ſtrip it of 
its towers —fill up the foſſe - unbarricade the 
doors — call it ſimply a confinement, and ſup- 
poſe *tis ſome tyrant of a diſtemper and not 
of a man—which holds you in it the evil va- 
niſhes, and you bear the other half with- 
out complaint. 

I was interrupted in the hey- day of this ſo- 
liloquy, with a voice which I took to be of a 
child, which complained, © it could not get 
out. I looked up and down the paſſage, 
and ſeeing neither man, woman, nor child, I 
went out without further attention. 

In my return back through the paſſage, I 
heard the ſame words repeated twice over; 
and looking up, I ſaw it was a Starling 
hung in a little cage I can't get out—L 


can't get out,” ſaid the Starling. 


I ſkood looking at the bird; and to every 
perſon who came through the paſſage, it ran 
fluttering to the fide towards which they ap- 
proached it, with the ſame lamentations of its 
captivity—* I can't get out,” ſaid the Star- 
ling—Gad help thee! ſaid I, but I will 3 
thee 
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thee out, coſt what it will; ſo I turned about } and ſhower down thy mitres, if it ſeems good 


the cage to get at the door; it was twiſted 
and double twiſted ſo faſt with wire, there was 
no getting it open without pulling the cage to 
pieces -I took both hands to it. 

The bird flew to the place where I was at- 


tempting his deliverance, and thruſting his 
head through the trellis, preſſed his breaſt 


againſt it, as if impatient.—!I fear, poor crea- 
ture! faid I, I cannot ſet thee at liberty 
No,“ ſaid the Starling, —* I can't get out, 
I can't get out,“ ſaid the Starling. 

I vow I never had my affections more ten- 
derly awakened; nor do I remember an inci- 
dent in my life, where the diſſipated ſpirits, to 
which my reaſon had been a bubble, were 
ſo ſuddenly called home. Mechanical as the 


notes were, yet fo true in tune to nature were |. 


they chanted, that in one moment they over- 
threw all my ſyſtematic reaſonings upon the 


Baſtile; and I heavily walked up ſtairs, un- 


ene every word I had ſaid in going down 
em. 

Diſguiſe thyſelf as thou wilt, ſtill, ſlavery ! 
ſaid I—ſtill thou art a bitter draught! and 
though thouſands in all ages have been made 
to drink of thee, thou art no leſs bitter on that 
account, 


whom all in public or in private worſhip, 
whoſe taſte is grateful, and ever will be ſo, 
till Nature herſelf ſhall change—no tint of 
words can ſpot thy ſnowy mantle, or chymic 
power turn thy ſceptre into iron with thee 
to (mile upon him as he eats his cruſt, the 
ſwain is happier than his monarch, from 
whoſe court thou art exiled !—Gracious Hea- 
ven! cried I, kneeling down upon the laſt 
ſtep but one in my aſcent=— Grant me but 
health, thou great Beſtower of it, and give me 
but this fair goddeſs as my companion 


Tis thou, thrice ſweet and gra- 
cious goddeſs, addreſſing myſelf to Liberty, 


unto thy Divine providence, upon thoſe heads 
which are aching for them ! Sterne. 


& 50. The Captive. 


The bird in his cage purſued me into my 
room; I ſat down cloſe by my table, and 
leaning my head upon my hand, I began 
to figure to myſelf the miſeries of confine- 
ment; I was 1n a right frame for it, and 
ſo I gave full ſcope to my imagination. 

1 was going to begin with the millions of 
my fellow-creatures born to no inheritance 
but flavery ; but finding, however affecting 
the picture was, that I could not bring it near 


me, and that the multitude of ſad groupes in 


it did but diftraft me | = 

I took a ſingle captive, and having firſt ſhut 
2 in his dungeon, I then looked through 
w_ ilight of his grated door to take his 

icture. 

: I beheld his body half waſted away with 
long expectation and confinement, and felt 
what kind of ſickneſs of the heart it was 


which ariſes from hope deferred. Upon look- 


ing nearer, I ſaw him pale and feveriſh : in 
thirty years the weſtern breeze had not once 
fanned his blood—he had ſeen no ſun, no 
moon, in all that time—nor had the voice 
of friend or kinſman breathed through his 
lattice—his children— Sl 
Hut here my heart began to bleed—and TI 


was forced to go on with another part of the 


portrait. | 
He was fitting upon the ground upon a 
little ſtraw, in the furtheſt corner of his dun- 
geon, which was alternately his chair and 
bed: a little calendar of ſmall ſticks were laid 
at the head, notched all over with the diſmal 
days and nights he had paſſed there—he had 
one of theſe little ſticks in his hand, and with 
| a ruſty 
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miſcry to add to the heap. As I darkened 
the little light he had, he lifted up a hopeleſs 
eye towards the door, then caſt it down— 
ſhook his head, and went on with his work of 
affliction. I heard his chains upon his legs, 
as he turned his body to lay his little ſtick 
upon the bundle—He gave a deep ſigh— 
I faw the iron enter into his ſoul—I burſt 
into teais—T could not ſuſtain the picture 
of confinement which my fancy had drawn, 
| | Sterne. 

S 51. 

manament. | 
— —Pr'ythee, Trim, quoth my father, — 


What doſt thou mean, by“ honouring thy 
father and mother?“ | 


Allo ing them, an't pleaſe your honour, | 


three halfpence a day out of my pay, when 
they grow old.—And didſt thou do that, 
Trim? ſaid Yorick. — He did indeed, re- 
* my uncle Toby. — Then, Trim, faid 
Vorick, ſpringing out of his chair, and tak- 
ing the Corporal by the hand, thou art the 
beſt commentator upon that part of the De- 


calogue; and I honour thee more for it, Cor- 


poral Trim, than if thou hadſt had a hand in 


the Talmud itſelf. Ibid, 


+362,” Health. 


O bleſſed health ! thou art above all gold | who. diſpoſes of events, and governs futu- 


and treaſure; tis thou who enlargeſt the 
ſoul,—and openeſt all its powers to receive 
inſtruction, and to reliſh virtue. — He that has 
thee, has little more to with for! and he that 
is ſo wretched as to want thee, - wants every 
thing with thee, 1b:id.. 


& 53. Detached Sentences. 
To be ever active in laudable purſuits, is 


Trim's Explanation of the Fifth Com- 
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a ruſty nail he was etching another day of | the diſtinguiſhing characteriſtic of a man of 


merit, 

There 1s an heroic innocence, as well as a 
heroic courage. | 

There 1s a mean in all things. Even vir- 
tue itſelf hath its ſtated limits; which not 
heing ſtrictly obſerved, it ceaſes to be vir- 
tue. 

It is wiſer to prevent a quarrel beforehand, 
than to revenge it afterwards. 

It is much better to reprove, than to 
angry ſecretly. 

No revenge is more heroic, than that which 
torments envy by doing good. | 

The diſcretion of a man deferreth his anger, 
and it is his glory to paſs over a tranſgreſ- 
ſion. | | 

Money, like manure, does no good till it 
is ſpread. There is no real uſe of riches, ex- 
cept in the diſtribution ; the reſt is all con- 
ceit. 8 

A wiſe man will deſire no more than what 
he may get juſtly, uſe ſoberly, diſtribute cheer- 
fully, and live upon contentedly. 

A. contented mind, and a good conſcience, 
will make a man happy in all conditions. He 
knows not how to fear, who dares to die. 


There is but one way of fortifying the foul 


be 


| againſt all gloomy preſages and terrors of 


mind; and that is, by ſecuring to ourſelves 
the friendſhip and protection of that Being, 


rity. 14211 5 
Philoſophy is then only valuable, when it 
ſerves for the law of life, and not tor the of- 
tentation of ſcience. 1 * BY 
Without a friend, the world is but a wil- 
A man may. have a thouſand intimate ac- 
quiantances, and not a friend among them all. 
If you have one friend, think yourſelf happy. 
| | . When : 
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endeavour to be always ſuch. He can never 
have any true friends, that will be often chang- 


ing them. 


Pr oſperity gains friends, and adverſity tries 
them. 
Nothing more engages the affections of men, 


than a handſome addrels, and graceful con- 
ver lation. 


Complaiſance renders a ſuperior amiable, 


an equal agreeable, a aad an interior accept- 
able. 


Exceſs of ceremony ſhews want of breeding. 


That civility is beſt, which excludes all ſuper- 


fluous formality. 

Ingratitude 1s a crime ſo ſhameful, that the 
man was never yet found, who would ac- 
knowledge himſelf guilty of it. 

Truth is born with us; ; and we muſt do 
violence to nature to ſhake off our veracity. 


There cannot be a greater treachery, than | 


firſt to raiſe a confidence, and then deceive it. 
By others faults wiſe men correct their own. 


No man hath a thorough taſte of proſperity, - 


to whom adverſity never "happened. 

When our vices leave us, we flatter our- 
ſelves that we leave them. 

It is as great a point of wiſdom to hide ig- 
norance, as to diſcover knowledge. 

Pitch upon that courſe of 1: ite which is the 
moſt excellent; and habit will render it the 
moſt delightful. 


Cuſtom is the plague ct wiſe men, and the 
idol of fools. 


As, to be perfectly juſt, is an attribute of 


the Divine nature; to be ſo to the utmoſt of 


our abilities, 1s the glory of man. 

No man was ever caſt down with the inju- 
ries of fortune, unleſs he had before ſuffered 
himſelf to be deceived by her favours, 

3 


NARRATIVES, 
When once you profeſs yourſelf a friend, | 


to mourn at all, inſenſibility. 
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Anger may glance into the breaft of a wiſe 
man, but reits only in the boſom of fools. 

None more impatiently ſaffer injuries, 
than thoſe that are moſt forward in doing 
them. 

By taking revenge, a man is but even with 


his enemy; but in paſſing it over he is fupe- 
rior. 


To err is human; to forgive, divine; 
A more glorious victory cannot be gained 


over another man, than this, that when the 


injury began on his part, the kindneſs ſhould 


begin on ours. 


The prodigal robs his heir, the miſer robs 
himſelf. 

We ſhould take a prudent care for the 
future, but ſo as to enjoy the preſent. It 
is no part of wiſdom to be miſerable to-day, 
becauſe we may happen to be ſo to-mor- 
row. 

To mourn without meaſure, 1s folly ; not 

Some would be thought to do great things, 
who are but tools and inſtruments; ; like the 
fool who fancied he played upon the or gan, 
when he only blew the bellows. 

Though 2 man may become learned by an- 
other's learning, he can never be wile but by 
his own wiſdom, 

He who wants good ſenſe 1s unhappy 3 in 
having learning; for he has thereby more 

ways of expoſing himſelf. 

It is ungenerous to give a man occaſion to 
bluſh at his own 1gnorance in one thing, who 
perhaps may excel us in many. | 

No object is more pleaſing to the eye, 
than the ſight of a man whom you have 
obliged ; nor any muſic ſo agreeable to the 
ear, as the voice of one that owns you for his 


benefactor. 
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The coin that is moſt current among 
mankind is flattery; the only benefit of 
which is, that by hearing what we are not, 
— may be inſtructed what we ought to 


The character of che perſon who com- 


mends you, is to be conſidered before you 


fet a value on his eſteem, The wiſe man 
applauds him whom he thinks moſt virtuous ; 
the reſt of the world, him who is moſt weal- 
thy. | 

The temperate man's pleaſures are durable, 


becauſe they are regular; and all his life is 
calm and ſerene, becauſe it is innocent. 


A good man will love himſelf too well to 


| Joſe, and all bis neighbours too well to win, 


an eſtate by gaming. The love of gamin 

wall > nu . beſt principles in the — 
An angry man who ſuppreſſes his paſſions, 

thinks worſe than he ſpeaks; and an angry 

2 that will chide, ſpeaks worſe than he 
inks. | 


A good word is an eaſy obligation; but 


not to ſpeak ill, requires only our filence, 


which coſts us nothing. 
It is to affeQation the world owes its whole 
race of coxcombs. Nature in her whole 


drama never drew ſuch a part ; ſhe has ſome- 


times made a fool, but a coxcomb is always 
of his own making. | 

It is the infirmity of little minds, to be 
taken with every appearance, and dazzled 
with every thing that ſparkles; hut great 
minds have but little admiration, becauſe few 
things appear new to them, 

It happens to men of learning, as to ears 


of corn : they ſhoot up, and raiſe their heads 


high, while they are empty : but when full 
and ſwelled with grain, they begin to flag and 
oop. 
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He that is truly polite, knows how to con- 
tradict with reſpe&t, and to pleaſe without 
adulation z and is equally remote from an 
inſipid complaiſance, and a low familiari- 


| ty. 


The failings of good men are commonly 
more publiſhed in the world than their good 
deeds z and one fault of a deſerving man hall 
meet with more reproaches, than all his vir- 


tues praiſe : ſuch is the force of ill-will and 
| ill-nature. 


It is harder to avoid cenſure, than to gain 
applauſe ; for this may be done by one great 
or wiſe action in an age; but to eſcape cen- 
ſure, a man muſt paſs his whole life without 
ſaying or doing one ill or fooliſh thing. 

When Darius offered Alexander ten thous 
ſand talents to divide Aſia equally with him, 


he anſwered, The earth cannot bear two ſuns, 


nor Aſia two kings, - Parmenio, a friend of 
Alexander's, hearing the great offers Darius 
had made, ſaid, Were I Alexander I would 
accept them. So would I, replied Alexander, 
were I Parmenio. 

Nobility is to be conſidered only as an ima- 
ginary diſtinction, unleſs accompanied with 
the practice of thoſe generous virtues by which 
it ought to be obtained, Titles of honour 
conferred upon ſuch as have no perſonal me- 
rit, are at beſt but the royal ſtamp ſet upon 
baſe metal. ; 1 

Though an honourable title may be con- 
veyed to poſterity, yet the ennobling qualities 
which are the ſoul of greatneſs are a ſort of 
incommunicable perfections, and cannot be 
transferred. If a man could bequeath his 
virtues by will, and ſettle his ſenſe and learn- 
ing upon his heirs, as certainly as he can his 
lands, a noble deſcent would then indeed be 
a valuable privilege. =T 

Truth 
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Truth is always conſiſtent with itſelf, and 


needs nothing to help it out. It is always 
near at hand, and fits upon our lips, and 1s 
ready to drop out before we are aware: where- 
as a lye is troubleſome, and ſets a man's in- 
vention upon the rack; and one trick needs a 
great many more to make it good. | 

The pleaſure which affects the human 
mind with the moſt lively and tranſporting 
touches, is the ſenſe that we act in the eye of 
infinite wiſdom, power, and goodneſs, that 
will crown our virtuous endeavours here with 
a happineſs hereafter, Jarge as our deſires, and 
laſting as our immortal ſouls : without this 
the higheſt ſtate of life is infpid, and with it 
the loweſt is a paradiſe, 

Honourable age is not that which ſtandeth 
in length of time, nor that is meaſured by 
number of years; but wiſdom is the grey hair 
unto man, and unſpotted life is old age, 

Wickedneſs, condemned by her own wit- 
neſs, is very timorous; and being preſſed with 
conſcience, always forecaſteth evil things ; for 
fear is nothing elſe but a betraying of the 
ſuccours which reaſon offereth. | 

A wiſe man will fear in every thing. He 
that contemneth ſmall things, ſhall fall by 
little and little, 

A rich man beginning to fall, is held up of 
his friends: but a poor man being down, is 
thruſt away by his friends: when a rich man 
is fallen, he hath many helpers ; he ſpeaketh 
things not to be ſpoken, and yet men juſtify 


him : the poor man ſlipt, and they rebnked | 


him; he ſpoke wiſely, and could have no place. 
When a rich man ſpeaketh, every man holdeth 
his tongue, and, look, what he ſaith they ex- 
tol it to the clouds; but if a poor man ſpeaks, 
they ſay, What fellow is this? 


— EE 


Many have ſallen by the edge of the ſxord, 


but not ſo many as have fallen by the tongue. 
| a | 
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Well is he that is defended from it, and hath 
not paſſed through the venom thereof; who 
hath not drawn the yoke thereof, nor been 
bound in her bonds; for the yoke thereof is 
a yoke of iron, and the bands thereof are 


* 


bands of braſs; the death thereof is an evil 


death. : 
My ſon, blemiſh not thy good deeds, 


neither uſe uncomfortable words, when thou 
giveſt any thing. Shall not the dew aſſuage 
the heat? ſo is a word better than a gift. Lo, 
is not a word better than a gift? but both are 
with a gracious man. 


Blame not, before thou haſt examined 


| the truth; underſtand firſt, and then re- 


buke. 

If thou wouldeſt get a friens, prove him 
firſt, and be not haſty to credit him; for 
ſome men are friends for their own occa-. 
ſions, and will not abide in the day of thy 


trouble, = 
Forſake not an old friend, for the new is 


not comparable to him: a new friend is as 
new wine; when it is old, thou ſhalt drink 


it with pleaſure. | 
A friend cannot be known in proſperity ; 


and an enemy cannet be hidden in adverſi- 
t 


Admoniſh thy friend; it may be he hath 
not done it; and if he have, that he do it no 


more. Admoniſn thy friend; it may be he 


hath not ſaid it; or if he have, that he ſpeak 
it not again. Admoniſn a friend; for many 
times it is a flander; and believe not every 


tale. There is one that ſlippeth in his ſpeech, 


but not from his heart; and who is he that 


| hath not offended with his tongue ? 


Whoſo diſcovereth ſecrets loteth his credit, 
and ſhall never find a friend to his mind. 
Honour thy father with thy whole heart, 


and forget not the ſorrows of thy mother 


how 


how canſt thou recompenſe them the things 
that they have done-for thee ? 


well inſtructed. 


The lips of talkers will be telling ſuch | 
things as pertain not unto them ; but the 


words of ſuch as have underſtanding are 
weighed in the balance. The heart of fools 


zs in their mouth, but the tongue of the wile 


” 


is in their heart. | 
To labour, and to be content with that a 
man hath, is a ſweet life. * | 
Be at peace with many; nevertheleſs, have 
but one counſellor of a thouſand, 
Be not confident in a plain way. | 
Let reaſon go before every enterprize, and 
counſel before every action. 
The latter part of a wiſe man's life is 
taken up in curing the follies, prejudices, 


and falſe opinions he had contracted in the 


/ 


former. | 
Cenſure is the tax a man pays to the pub- 
lic for being eminent. | 

Very few men, properly ſpeaking, live at 
preſent, but are prov:ding to live another 
ume. | 

Party is the madneſs of many, for the gain 
of a few. B | | 

To endeavour to work upon the vulgar 
with fine ſenſe, is like attempting to hew 
blocks of marble with a razor. 

* Superſtition is the fpleen of the ſoul. 

He who tells a lye is not ſenfible how 
great a taſk he undertakes ; for he muſt be 
forced to invent twenty more to maintain that 
one. 1 c 

Some people will never learn any thing, 
for chis reaſon, becauſe they underſtand every 
taing too ſoon. 88 

1 here is nothing wanting, to make all ra- 


tional and diüntereſted people in the world of 


| 


* 


| 


ö 


| 


| 


| 


| ſpend ſo much in armour, that one has no- 


4 


q 
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There is nothing fo much worth as a mind 


one religion, but that they ſhould talk together 
every day. . 
Mien are grateful, in the ſame degree that 
they are reſentful. 8 | 
Young men are ſubtle arguers ; the cloak 
of honour covers all their taults, as that of 
paſſion all their follies. . 
CEconomy is no diſgrace; it is better 


living on a little, than outliving a great 


deal. 

Next to the ſatisfaction I receive in the 
proſperity of an honeſt man, I am beſt pleaſed 
with the confuſion of a raſcal. 

What is often termed ſhyneſs, is nothing 
more than refined ſenſe, tr an indifference 
to common obſervations. 


The higher character a perſon ſupports, 


the more he ſhould regard his minuteſt ac- 


tions. 

Every perſon inſenſibly fixes upon ſome 
degree of refinement in his diſcourſe, ſome 
meaſure of thought which he thinks worth 
exhibiting. It is wiſe to fix this pretty 
high, although 1t occaſions one to talk the 
els. | | | 
To endeavour all one's days to fortify our 
minds with learning and philoſophy, is to 


thing left to defend. | 
Deference often ſhrinks and withers as 
much upon the approach of intimacy, as the 


ſenſitive plant does upon the touch of one's 
finger. e 


Men are ſometimes accuſed of pride, merely 


' becauſe their accuſers would be proud them- 


ſelves if they were in their places. 


] 


People frequently uſe this expreſſion, I 
am inclined to think ſo and ſo, not conſidering 
that they are then ſpeaking the moſt literal of 


all truths. 


 Modef'y makes large amends for tie pain 
” : it 


„„ het s 


Book IV. NARRATIVES, 
it gives the perſons who labour under it, by 
the prejudice it affords FAY worthy perſon in 
their favour, 

The difference there is betwixt honour and 
honeſty leems to be chiefly in the motive. The 
honeſt man does that from duty, which the 
man of honour does for the ſake of charac- 
ter. 


pear like truth, and ends with making truth 
itſelf appear like falſehood. 

Virtue ſhould be conſidered as a part of 
taſte; and we ſhould as much avoid de- 
ceit, or ſiniſter meanings in diſcourſe, as we 
would puns, bad language, or falſe gram- 
mar. 

Deference is the moſt complicate, the moſt 
indirect, and the moſt elegant of all compli- 
ments. 


He that lies in bed all a ans s morning, 
loſes the chief pleaſure of the day: he that 


gives up his youth to indolence, undergoes a 
loſs of the ſame kind. 

Shining characters are not always the moſt 
agreeable ones; the mild radiance of an 


emerald is by no means leſs pleaſing than the. 
glare of the ruby. _ | 
To be at once a rake, and to glory in the 


character, diſcovers at the ſame time a bad 
diſpoſition and a bad taſte. 

How is it poſſible to expect that wk 
will take advice, when they will not ſo much 
as take warning”? 

Although men are accuſed for not know- 
ing their own weaknels, yet perhaps as few 
know their own ſtrength. 


foils, where ſometimes there is a vein of Fil ; 
which the owner knows not of. 
Fine ſenſe, and exalted ſenſe, are not half 
ſo valuable as common ſenſe, 


There are 


A liar begins with making falſchood ap- 
| he has been in the wrong; which is but ſay- 


It 1 is in men as in | 


[ 


— 
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forty men of wit for one man of ſenſe; and 
he that will carry nothing about him but cold, 

will be every day at a loſs for want of ready 
change, 


Learning is like mercury, one of the moſt 
powerful and excellent things in the world 


in ſkilful hands; in unſkilful, moſt miſe 


chiecvous. 


A man ſhould never be aſhamed to own 


ing in other words, that 
than he was yeiterday, 

Wherever I find a great deal of gratitude 
in a poor man, I take it for granted there 
would be as much generolity if he were a rich 
man. 

Flowers of rhetoric in ſermons or ſerious 
diſcourſes, are like the blue and red flowers 
in corn, pl:afing to thoſe who come only for 
amuſeraent, but prejudicial to him who would 
reap the profit, 

It often happens that thoſe are the beſt 
people, whoſe characters have been moſt in- 
jured by flanderers : as we uſually find that 
to be the ſweeteſt fruit which the birds haye 
been pecking at. 

The eye of a critic is often like a mie 
cope, made ſo very fine and nice, that it diſ- 
covers the atoms, grains, and minuteſt articles, 
without ever comprehending the whole, com- 
paring the parts, or ſeeing all at once the hare 
mony. 

Men's zeal for religion is much of the ſamg 
kind as that which they ſhew for a foot-hzll ; 
whenever it is conteſted for, every one 18 ready 
to venture their lives and limbs in the diſpute; 
but when that is once at an end, it is no more 
thought on, but ſleeps in oblivion, buried in 
rubbiſh, which no one thinks it worth his 
pains to rake into, much leſs to remove. 

Honour 


he is wiſer to- day 


— — — — 


a mean but a neceſſary ſubſtitute for it, in ſo- 
cietics who hae none; it is a ſort of paper- 
credit, with which men are obliged to trade 
who are deficient in the iterling caſh of true 
morality and religion. = 

Perſons of great delicacy ſhould. know the 
certainty of the following truth 


in which, whatever they determine, they will 
repent of their determination; and this through 
a propenſity of human nature to fancy hap- 
pineſs in thoſe ſchemes which it does not 
purſue, | | 
The chiet advantage that ancient writers 
can boaſt over modern ones, ſeems owing to 
fimplicity. Every noble truth and ſentiment 
was expreſſed by the former in a natural man- 
ner, in word and phraſe ſimple, perſpicuous, 
and incapable of improvement. What then 
remained for later writers, but affectation, 
witticiſm, and conceit ? | 

What a piece of work is man! how noble 


in reaſon ! how infinite in faculties! in form | 


and moving, how expreſs and admirable! in 
action, how like an angel! in apprehenſion, 
how like a God! 

If to do were as eaſy as to Know what were 
good to do, Chapels had been churches, and 
poor men's cottages princes palaces. He is 
a good divine that follows his own inftruc- 
tions: I can eaſier teach twenty what were 
good to be done, than to be one of the twenty 
to follow my own teaching. ; 

Men's evil manners live in braſs; their 
virtues we write in water. 

The web of our life is of a mingled yarn, 
good and ill together; our virtues would be 
proud, if our fanls whipped them not; and 
our crimes would deſpair, if they were not 


cheriſhed by our virtues. | 


——_— 


8 


Honour is but a fictious kind of honeſty; 


| There are | 
abundance of cafes which occaſion ſuſpence, | 


- N Y 


Boox IV, 
The ſenſe of death is moſt in apprehenſion 
and the poor beetle that we tread upon, 


In corporal ſufferance feels a 
As when a giant dies, 


9 


pang as great, 


Oe 
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As PROVERBS are alloabed to contain a great 
deal of Wiſdom forcibly expreſſed, it has 
been judged proper to add a Collection of 
Engliſh, Italian, and Spaniſh Proverbs. 
They will tend to exerciſe the powers of 
Judgment and Refledtiom. They may alfo 
furniſh Subjects for Themes, Letters, Sc. 
at Schools. They are ſo eaſily retained in 
the memory that they may eſten occur in 
an emergency, and ſerve a young man more 


Hectually than more formal and elegant 
ſentences. | 


Old Engliſh Proverbs. 


In every work begin and end with God. 

The grace of God is worth a fair, 

He is a fool who cannot be angry; but he 
is a wiſe man who will not. 

So much of paſſion, ſo much of nothing te 
the purpoſe, 5 

"Ts wit to pick a lock, and ſteal a horſe; 
but *tis wiſdom to let him alone. 

Sorrow is good for nothing but for ſin. 

g thy neighbour z yet pull not down thy 

ge. 

Half an acre is good land. | 

Chear up, man, God is ſtill where he was. 

Of little meddling comes great eaſe. 

Do well, and have well. 

He who periſhes in a needleſs 


danger is the 


devil's martyr, 
0 Better 


* — 


9 N 
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Better ſpare at the brim, than at the bot- 
tom. 

He who ſerves God is the true wiſe man. 

The haſty man never wants woe. 

There is God in the almonry. 

He who will thrive muſt riſe at five. 

He who hath thriven may ſleep till ſeven. 

Prayer brings down the firſt dleſting, and 
praiſe the ſecond. 

He plays beſt who wins. 

He is a proper man who hath proper condi- 
tions. 

Better half a loaf than no bread. 

Beware of Had- IT auiſt. 

Froſt and fraud have always foul ends. 

Good words coſt nought. 

A good word is as ſoon ſaid as a bad one. 

Little ſaid ſoon amended. 

Fair words butter no parſnips. 

That penny is well ſpent that ſaves a groat 


to its maſter. 


Penny in pocket is a good companion. 

For all your kindred make much of your 
friends, 

He who hath money in his purſe, cannot 
want an head for his ſhoulders. 

Great cry and little wool, quoth the devil 

when he ſhear'd his hogs. 

Tis ill gaping before an oven. 

Where the hedge is loweſt all men go 


ver. 


When ſorrow is aſleep wake it not. 

Up ſtarts a churl that gathered good, 

From whence did ſpring his noble blood. 
FR. ere for the worſt, the beſt will fave 1t- 
elf. 

A covetous man, like 2 dog in a wheel, 
roaſts meat for others to cat. 

Speak me fair, and think what you will. 

Serve God in thy calling; tis better than 
Om Praying. 
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A. child may have too much of his mo- 
ther's bleſſing. 

He who gives alms makes the very beſt uſe 
of his money. 

A wiſe man will neither ſpeak, nor do, 

Whatever anger would provoke him to. 

Heaven once named, all other things are 
trifles, 

The patient man is always at home. 

Peace with heaven is the beſt friendſhip. 

The worſt of crofles is never to have had 
] any. 


Croſſes are ladders that do lead up to hea- 


ven. 


Honour buys no beef in the market. 

Care- not would have. | 

When it rains pottage you muſt hold up 
your diſh. _ i 

— that would thrive muſt aſk. leave of his 
wife. 

A wonder laſts but nine days. 

The ſecond mea] makes the glutton : and 

The ſecond blow, or ſecond ill word, makes 
the quarrel. | 

A young ſerving man an old beggar. | 

A pennyworth of eaſe 1 is worth a penny at 
all times. 

As proud comes behind as goes before. 

Bachelor's wives and maid's children are 
well taught. 

Beware of the geeſe when the fox preaches. 

Rich men ſeem happy, great, and wiſe, 

All which the good man only 1s. 

Look not on pleaſures as * come, but 
go. 

Love me little, and love me long. 

He that buys an houſe ready wrought, - 
Hath many a pin and nail for nought. 

Fools build houſes, and wiſe men buy 
them, or live in them, | 


{ 


| Opportunity makes the thief, 


Out 


— —— _ 
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Out of debt, out of deadly fin. 
Pride goes before, and ſhame follows after. 
That groat is ill ſaved that ſhames its 
maker. 
uick believers need broad ſhoulders. 
Three may keep counſel, if two be away. 
He who weddeth ere he be wiſe, ſhall die 
ere he thrives. 
He who moſt ſtudies his content, wants it 
oſt. | 
"Ted hath often a great ſhare in a little 
-houſe, and but a little ſhare in-a great one. 
When prayers are done --4 lady is ready. 
He that is warm thinks all are ſo. 
If every man will mend one, we ſhall all 
be mended. | 9 8 
Marry your ſon when you will, your 
daughter when you can. | 
None is a fool always, every one ſome- 
times. | 
Think of eaſe, but work on. ; 
He that lies long in bed his eſtate feels it. 
The child faith nothing but what it heard 
by the fire-ſide. - | | 9 15 
A gentleman, a grey-hound, and a ſalt- 
box, look for at the fire - ſide. 
The ſon full and tattered, the daughter 
empty and fine. 8 5 
He who riſeth betimes hath ſomething in 
his head. 1 | 
Fine dreſſing is a foul houſe ſwept before 
the doors. 
Diſcontent is a man's worſt evil. 
He who lives well ſees afar off, 
Love is not to be found in the market, 
My houſe, my houſe, though thou art 
ſmall, 5 3 
Thou art to me the Eſcurial. 
He who ſeeks trouble never miſſeth it. 
Never was ſtrumpet fair in a wiſe man's 
eye. 
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He that hath little is the leſs dirty. 

Good counſel breaks no man's head. 

Fly the pleaſure that will bite to-morrow. 
Woe be to the houſe where there is no chid- 


The greateſt ſtep is that out of doors. 
Poverty is the mother of health. 
Wealth, like rheum, falls on the weakeſt 

arts, 
If all fools wore white caps, we ſhould 
look like a flock of geeſe. | | 
Living well is the beſt revenge we can take 

on our enemies. 5 
Fair words make me look to my purſe, 

The ſhorteſt anſwer is doing the thing. 

He who would have what he hath not, 
ſhould do what he doth not. 
He who hath horns in his boſom, needs 
not put them upon his head. 
Good and quickly ſeldom meet. 
God is at the end when we think he is far- 
theſt off. | 


He who contemplates hath a day without 


night. 


Time is the rider that breaks youth. | 
Better ſuffer a great evil than do a little one, 
Talk much, and err much. 


The perſuaſron of the fortunate ſways the 


doubtful. 


True praiſe takes root, and ſpreads, ' 


Happy is the body which is bleſt with a 
mind not needing. | ; 


Fooliſh tongues talk by the dozen. 

Shew a good. man his error, and he turns 
it into a virtue; a bad man doubles his fault. 

When either ſide grows warm in arguing, 
the wiſeſt man gives over firſt, 

Wiſe men with pity do behold 

Fools worſhip mules that carry gold. 

In the huſband wiſdom, in the wife gentle- 


A wile 


oY 
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A wiſe man cares not much for what he 
cannot have. 
Pardon others but not thyſelf. 
If a good man thrives, all thrive with him, 
Old praiſe dies unleſs you feed it. 
That which two will takes effect. 
He only is bright who ſhines by himſelf, 
Proſperity lets go the bridle. 
Take care to be what thou would'ſt ſeem, 
Great buſineſſes turn on a little pin. 
He that will not have peace, God gives him 
war. 
None is ſo wiſe but the fool overtakes him. 
That is the beſt gown that goes moſt up 
and down the houſe. 
Silks and ſattins put out the fire in the 
kitchen. 
The firſt diſh pleaſeth all, 
God's mill grinds ſlow, but ſure. 
Neither praiſe nor diſpraiſe thyſelf, thy ac- 
tions ſerve the turn, 
He who fears death lives not. 
He who preaches gives alms. 
He who pitieth another thinks on himſelf, 
Night is the mother of counſels. 
He who once hits will be ever ſhooting, 
He that cockers his child provides for his 
enemy. 


The faulty ſtands always on his guard. 


He that is thrown would ever wreſtle. 

Good ſwimmers are drowned at laſt. 

Courteſy on one fide only laſts not long. 

Wine counſels ſeldom proſper. 

Set good ugainſt evil. 

He goes not out of his way who goes to a 
good inn. 

It is an ill air where we gain nothing. 

Every one hath a fool in his ſleeve. 

Too much taking heed is ſometimes loſs, 

Tis eaſier to build two chimneys than to 
maintain one. | : 


hind, 
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He hath no leiſure who uſeth it not. 

The wife is the key of the houſe. 

The life of man is a winter way. 

The leaſt fooliſh is accounted wiſe. 

Life is half ſpent before we know what it 
is to live, 

Wine is a turn- coat; firſt a friend then 
an enemy. f 

Wine ever pays for his lodging. 

Time undermines us all. 

Converſation makes a man what he is. 

The dainties of the great are the tears of 
the poor. 

The great put the little on the hook. 

Lawyers houſes are built on the heads of 
fools. 

Among good m men two ſuffice. 

The beii bred have the beſt portion. 
To live peaceably with all breeds good 


He who hath the charge of ſouls tranſports 
them not in bundles, 

Pains to get, care to keep, fear to loſe. 

When a lackey comes to hell, the devil 
locks the gates. 

He that tells his wife news is but newly 
married. | 

He who will make a door of gold, muſt 
knock in a nail every day. 
f If the brain ſows not corn, it plante thiſ- 
ties. 

A woman conceals what ſhe knows 4 | 

Some evils are cured by contempt. 

God deals his wrath by weight, but withe 
out weight his mercy. 

Follow not truth too near at the hacks: leſt 
it daſh out your teeth. 

Say to pleaſure, gentle Eve, I will have 
none of your apple. 

Marry your daughters betimes, leſt they 
marry themſelves. / 
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Every man's cenſure is uſually firſt mould- 
ed in his own nature. 

Suſpicion is the virtue of a coward. 

Stay a while, that we may make an end the 
ſooner. 
Let us ride fair and ſoftly that we may get 
home the ſooner. 

Debtors are liars. | 

Knowledge (or cunning) is no burthen, 

Dearths Grelzen come not. 

A penny ſpared 1s twice got. 

Penſion never enriched young man. 

If things were to be done twice, all would 
be wile, 

If the mother had never heen in the oven, 
a” would not have looked for her daughter 

ere. | | 
Fry he body is ſooner well dreſſed than the 


Every one is a maſter, and a ſervant. 
No profit to honour, no honour to virtue or 
religion. 
Every ſin brings its puniſhment along 
with it. | 
The devil divides the world between athe- 
iſm and ſuperſtition, | | 
Good hufbandry is good divinity. 
Be reaſonable and you will be happy. 
R It is better to pleaſe a fool than to anger 
im. 
A fool, if he faith he will have a crab, he 
will not have an apple. 
Take heed 
ſeck. 
The highway is never about. 
He lives long enough who hath lived well. 
Metal is dangerous in a blind horſe. 
Winter never rots in the ſky. 
God help the rich, the poor can beg. | 
He that ſpeaks me fair, and loves me not, 
I will ſpeak him fair, and truſt him not, | 
| | 
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you find not what you do not 
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He who preaches war is the devil's chap- 
ain, 


The trueſt wealth 
little, | | 
A man's beſt fortune, or his worſt, is 2 
wife. | 

Marry in haſte, and repent at leiſure. 

Sir John Barley - Corn is the ſtrongeſt 


is contentment with a 


| knight. 


Like blood, like good, and like age, 

Make the happieſt marriage. 

Every aſs thinks himſelf worthy to ſtand 
with the king's horſes. "7% | 

A. good beginning makes a good ending. 

One ounce of diſcretion, or of wiſdom, is 
worth two pound of wit. 

The devil is good, or kind, when he is 
pleaſed. 

A fair face is half a portion. 
| Teo forget a wrong is the beſt revenge. 
Manners make the man. 8 

Man doth what he can, God doth what he 
pleaſes. . 

Gold goes in at any gate except that of 
heaven. | 

Knaves and fools divide the world. | 

No great loſs but may bring ſome little 

rofit. 
: When poverty comes in at the door, love 
leaps out at the window. 

That ſuit is beſt that beſt fits me. 

If I had revenged every wrong, 

I had not worn my ſkirts ſo long. 

Self-love is a mote in every man's eye. 

That which is well done 1s twice done, 

Uſe ſoft words and hard arguments, 

There is no coward to an ill conſcience. 
He who makes other men afraid of his 
wit, had need be afraid of their memories. 

Riches are but the baggage of virtue. 


He who defers his charities till his death, 
| "oY 
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; is rather liberal of another man's than of his | Harm watch, harm catch. 


| own. | A triend's frown is better than a fool's 
= A wiſe man hath more ballaſt than ſail. ſmile. - 1 
| Great men's promiſes, courtier's oaths, and | The eaſieſt work and way is, To beware. 
dead men's ſhoes, a man may look for, but] If the beſt man's faults were written in his 
not truſt to. ED forehead, it would make him pull his hat 
| Be wiſe on this fide heaven. over his eyes. | | | 
t I The devil tempts others, an idle man] A man may be great by chance; but ne- 
tempts the devil. | ver wiſe, or good; without taking pains for 
Good looks buy nothing in the market. | it. | | 
He who will be his own maſter often hath | Succeſs makes a fool ſeem wiſe, 
1 2 fool for his ſcholar. | All worldly joys go leſs _ 
That man is well bought who coſts you | To that one joy of doing kindneſſes. 
but a compliment. What fools fay doth not much trouble wiſe 
S The greateſt king muſt at laſt go to bed | men. 
with a ſhovel or ſpade. | Money is a good ſervant, but an ill maſ- 
5 He only truly lives who lives in peace. ter 


If wile men never erred, it would go hard |. Pleaſure gives law to fools, God to the 


with the fool. wile. 6 . | 
Great virtue ſeldom deſcends. Sh He lives indeed who lives not to himſelf 
One wiſe (in marriage) and two happy. alone. | 6 
e Almſgiving never made any man poor, nor Good to begin well, better to end well. 
robbery rich, nor proſperity wiſe. . There would be no ill language if it were 
f A fool and his money are ſoon parted. not ill taken. WEE 
_ Fear of hell is the true valour of a chriſ- | Induſtry is fortune's right-hand, and fru - 
= I tian. | gality is her left. „ 
e For ill. do well, then fear not hell. We ſhall lie all alike in our graves, 
The beſt thing in this world is to live} When flatterers meet, the devil goes te 
0 above it. a dinner. Sat 
Happy is he who knows his follies in his | *Tis a ſmall family that hath neither a thief 
youth. nor an harlot in it. 3 fy 
A thouſand pounds and a bottle of hay, To give and to keep there is need of. 
Will be all one at Doomſday, Þ wit. | 
One pair of heels is ſometimes worth two | A man never ſurfeits of too much ho- 
pair of hands, neſty. 3 | 
| 'Tis good ſleeping in a whole ſkin. Honour and eaſe are ſeldom bedfellows. 
; Enough is as good as a feaſt, | Thoſe huſbands are in heaven whoſe wives 
's A fool's bolt is ſoon ſhot. | do not chide. | | | 
All is well that ends well, 5 He can want nothing who hath God for 
Ever drink, ever dry. his friend. 


He who hath an ill name is half-hanged. 5 * men's knocks old men feel. 
YE © | 
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He who is poor when he is married, ſhall | 


be rich when he is buried. 
Of all tame beaſts, I hate ſluts. 
Giving much to the poor doth increaſe a 
man's fore. : 
That is my good that doth me good. 
An idle brain is the devil's ſhop. 
God ſend us ſomewhat of our own when 
rich men go to dinner. 
Let your purſe ſtill be your maſter, 
Young men think old men fools ; but old 
men know that young men are tools, 
it once bought 1s worth twice taught, 
wiſe head makes a cloſe mouth. 


All fooliſh fancies are bought much too 
dear. 


Women's and children s wiſhes are the aim | 


and happineſs of the more weak men. 

Ignorance is better than pride with greater 
knowledge, 

The charitable man gives out at the door, 

and God puts in at the window. 
Every man is a fool where he hath not 

conſidered or thought. 

He who angers others is not himſelf at 
eaſe. | 

He dies like a beaſt who hath done no 
good while he lived. 

Heaven is not to be had by men's barely 
wiſhing for it. | 
Patch and long fit, build and ſoon flit- 

One hour's ſleep before midnight is worth 
two hours ſleep after it. 

Wranglers never want words. 

War is death's feaſt. 

Idle lazy folks have moſt labour. 

Knavery may ſerve a turn, but honeſty is 
beſt at the long-run, 

A quick landlord makes a careful tenant. 

Look ever to the main chance, 


Wilh is the cauſe of woe. 


E PIT OM E, Book IV. 


Welcome is the beſt chear. 

I will keep no more cats than what will 
catch mice. 

Reprove others, but correct thyſelf. 

Once a knave and ever a knave. 

Planting of trees is England's old thrift. 

It is more painful to do nothing than ſome- 
thing. 
Any thing for a quiet life. | 

Tis great folly to want when we have it, | 
and when we have it not too. 

Fly pleaſure, and it will follow thee. | 

| God's Providence is the ſureſt and beſt 
inheritance. 

That 1s not good Ianguage which all un- 
derſtand not. 

Much better loſe a jeſt than a friend. 

IIL-will never ſaid well. 

He that hath ſome land muſt have ſome la- 
bour. 


Shew me 8a liar, and I will ſhew you a 
thief. 

We muſt wink at mal . 

Uſe legs and have legs. 

Keep your ſhop, and your ſhop will keep 


you. 
Every ont ſhould ſweep before his own 


door. 


Much coin uſually much care. 

Good take-heed doth always ſpeed. 

He who gets doth much, but he who keeps 
doth more. 

A pound of gold 1 is better than an ounce 
of honour. 

We think lawyers to be wiſe men, and 
they know us to be fools. 

Ezten bread is ſoon forgotten. 

When you ſee your friend, truſt to yourſelf. 

Let my friend tell my tale. 

Mention not a rope in the houſe of one 
whole father was hanged. 


"Ee 
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Speak the truth and ſhame the devil, 


God help the fool, quoth Pedly. ( An Ideot.) 


Lend, and loſe my money; ſo play fools. 


Early | to go to bed, and then early to riſe, 


makes men more holy, more healthy, wealthy, 
and wile. 

Anger dies ſoon with a wiſe and good 
man. 

He who will not be counſelled, cannot be 
helped, 

God hath ovale no remedy for wilful 
obſtinacy. 


All vice infatuates, and corrupts the judg- | 


ment. 

He who converſes with nobody, knows 
nothing. 

There is no fool to the old fool. 

A good wife makes a good huſband, 

Tis much better to be thought a fool, than 
to be a knave. 

One fool makes many. 
Penny, whence cameſt thou? Penny, whi- 

ther goeſt thou? and, dams when wilt thou 
come again ? 


*Tis worſe to be an ill man than to be 


thought to be one. + 

A fool comes alway .ſhort of his reckon- 
ing. 

A young ſaint an old ſaint 3 and a youn 
devil = ola devil. wi 

Wit is folly unleſs a wiſe man hath the 
keeping of it. 

Knowledge of God and of ourſelves is the 


mother of true devotion, and the Is of 


wiſdom. 
Afflictions are fot us from God for our 
ood, 
Confeſſion of a fault makes half nels 
' Every man can tame a {hrew but he who 
hath her. 


Tis better to die poor than to live poor. 
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Craft brings nothing home at the laſt. 
Diſeaſes are the intereſt of pleaſures. 
All covet, all loſe, 
Plain-dealing is a jewel; but he who 2 
it will die a beggar. p 
Honour bought is temporal ſimony. 
Live, and let live, i. e. be a kind landlord. 
Children are certain cares, but very uncer- 
tain comforts. 
Giving begets love, 3 uſually leſſens 
it. 
He is the wiſe, who is the honeſt man. 
Take part with reaſon againſt thy own 
will or humour. 
Wit is a fine thing in a wiſe man's hand. 
Speak not of my debts except you mean - 
to pay them. 
Words inſtru, but examples perſuade 
effectually. 
He who lives in hopes dies a fool. 
He who gives wiſely ſells to advantage. 
| Years know more than books. 
Live ſo as you do mean to die. 
Go not to hell for company. 
All earthly joys are empty bubbles, and do 
make men boys. 
Better unborn thin untaught, | 
If thou do ill, the joy fades, not the pains : : 
if well, the pains do fade, the joy remains. 
Always refuſe the advice which paſſion 
gives. 
Nor ſay nor do that thing which anger 
prompts you to, 
Bear and forbear is ſhort and good philoſo- 
h 
4 Set out wiſely at firſt ; cuſtom will make 
every virtue more eaſy and Preniant to you 
than any vice can be. 
The beſt and nobleſt conqueſt is that of a 


| man's own reaſon over his paſſions and fol. 


lies. 
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Religion hath true laſting joys ; weigh all, 
and fo 
If any thing have more, or ſuch, let heaven 
o. | 
Whatever good thou doſt, give God the 
praiſe ; . 
Who both the power and will firſt gave to 


thee. 


$ 55. Old Italian Proverbs. 


He who ſerves God hath the beſt maſter in 
the world. Where God is there nothing is 
wanting, No man 1s greater in truth than he 
is in God's eſteem. He hath a good judge- 
ment who doth not rely on his own. Wealth 
is not his who gets it, but his who enjoys it. 
He who converſes with nobody, is either a 
brute or an angel. Go not over the water 
where you cannot ſee the bottom. He who 
lives diforderly one year, doth not enjoy him- 
ſelf for five years after. Friendſhips are 
cheap, when they are to be bought with pulling 
off your hat. Speak well of your friend, 
of your enemy neither well nor ill. The 
friendſhip of a great man 1s a lion at the next 
door. The money you refuſe will never do 


vou good. A beggar's wallet is a mile to 


the: bottom. I once had, is a poor man, 
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man's head akes while he comforts another. 
Bold and ſhameleſs men are maſters of half 
the world. Every one hath enough to do to 
govern himſelf well, He who is an aſs, and 


takes himſelf to be a ſtag, when he comes to 


leap the ditch finds his mittake. Praiſe doth 
a wile man good, but a fool harm. No ſooner 


| is a law made, but an evaſion of it is found 


There are a great many aſſes without long 


ears. An 1ron anvil ſhould have a hammer 
of feathers. He keeps his road well enough 
who gets rid of bad company. You are in 
debt, and run in farther; if you are not a 
liar yet, you will be one. The belt throw 
upon the dice is to throw them away. 
horribly dangerous to ſleep near the gates of 
hell. He who thinks to cheat another, cheats 
himſelf moſt. Giving is going a fiſhing. 
Too much proſperity makes moſt men fools. 
Dead men open the eyes of the living. No 


% 


"I is } 


| 


drous fair, and ſhe will ſoon turn fool, 


out. He who gives fair words, fecds you 
with an empty ſpoon. Three things coſt 
dear; the careſſes of a dog, the love of a miſs, 
and the invitation of an hoſt, Hunger never 
fails of a good cook. A man is valued as he 
makes himſelf valuable Three littles make 
a man rich on a ſudden; |ttle wit, little 
ſhame, and little honeſty. He who hath good 
health is a rich man, and doth not know it, 
Give a wiſe man a hint, and he will do the 
buſineſs well enough. A bad agreement 1s 
better than a good — The beſt water - 
ing is that which comes from heaven. When 
your neighbour's houſe is on fire carry water 
to your own. Spare diet and no trouble keep 
a man m good health. He that will have no 


trouble in this world muſt not be born in it. 


The maid is ſuch as ſhe is bred, and tow 2s 
it is ſpun. He that would believe he hath a 
great many friends, muſt try but few of them, 
Love bemires young men, and drowns the 
old, Onee in every ten years every man needs 
his neighbour. Ariſtotle ſaith, When you can 
have any good thing take it: and Plato ſaith, 
If you do not take it, you are a great cox- 
comb. 


abſent, or ſpeak like a friend. 


happy too. A fair woman without virtue is 
like palled wine. Tell a woman ſhe is won. 


Paint 


8 


From an aſs you can get nothing but 
kicks and ſtench, Either ſay nothing of the 
One man 
forewarned (or appriſed of a thing) is worth 
two. He is truly happy who can make others 


and 


Boox IV. 


and patches give offence to the huſband, hopes 
to her gallant. He that would be well ſpoken 
of himfalf, muſt not ſpeak ill of others, 

that doth the kindneſs hath the nobleſt pleaſure 
of the two, He who doth a kindneſs to a 
good man, doth a greater to himſelf. A 
man's hat in his hand never did him harm. 
One cap or hat more or leſs, and one quire of 
paper in a year, coſt but little, and will make 


you many friends. He who blames grandees 


endangers his head, and he who praiſes them 
mult tell many a lie. A wiſe man goes not 
on board without due proviſion. Keep your 
mouth ſhut, and your eyes open. 
will ſtop every man's mouth muſt have a great 
deal of meal. Wiſe men have their mouth in 
their heart, fools their heart in their mouth, 
Shew not to all the bottom either of your 

urſe or of your mind. I heard one ſay fo, is 
Pal a lie, Lies have very ſhort legs. One 
lie draws ten more after it. Keep company 
with good men, and you'll increaſe their num- 
ber. He 1s a good man who 1s good for him- 
felf, but he is good indeed who is fo for others 
too. When you meet with a virtuous man, 
draw his picture. He who keeps goqd men 
company may very well bear their charges. 
He begins to grow bad who takes — to 
to be a good man. He is far from a good 
man who ſtrives not to grow better. Keep 
E men company, and fall not out with the 

ad. He who throws away his eſtate with his 
hands, goes afterwards to pick it up on his 

feet. 
man in it. To crow well and ſcrape ill is the 
devil's trade, Be ready with your hat, but 
{low with your purſe. A burthen which one 
chuſes is not felt. The dearer ſuch a thing is, 
the better pennyworth for me. Suppers kill 
more than the greateſt doctor ever cured. All 
the wit in the world is not in one head. Let us 
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He who 


Tis a bad houſe that hath not an old | 


% 
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do what we can and ought, and let God da 
his pleaſure. *Tis better to be condemned by 


the college of phyſicians than by one judges 
Skill and aſſurance are an invincible couple. 
The fool kneels to the diſtaff. Knowing is 
worth nothing, unleſs we do the good we 
know. A man is half known when you ſee 
him, when you hear him ſpeak you know him 
all out. Write down the advice of him who 
loves you, tho? you like it not at preſent. Be 
ſlow to give advice, ready to do any ſervice, 
Both anger and haſte hinder good counſel, 
Give neither counſel nor ſalt till you are aſked 
for it, The fool never thinks higher than the 
top of his houſe. A courtier is a ſlave in a 
_ chain, A little kitchen makes a large 


ouſe. Have money, and you will find kin- 


dred enough. He that lends his money hath 
a double loſs. Of money, wit, and virtue, 
believe one fourth part of what you hear men 
ſay. Money is his ſeryant who knows how 
to uſe it as he ſhould, his maſter who doth 
not. *Tis better to give one ſhilling than to 
lend twenty. Wiſe diſtruſt is the parent of 
ſecurity. Mercy or goodneſs alone makes us 
like to God, So much only is mine, as I either 
uſe myſelf or give for God's fake. He who 
is about to ſpeak evil of another, let him firſt / 


well conſider himſelf. Speak not of me unleſs ., & 


you know me well; think of yourſelf ere aught 
of me you tell. One day of a wiſe man is 
worth the whole life of a fool, What you 
give ſhines ſtill, what you eat ſmells ill next 
day. Aſking coſts no great matter. Awo · 
man that loves to be at the window is like a 
bunch of grapes in the highway. A woman 


and a glaſs are never out of danger. A woman 
| and a cherry are 


inted for their own harm. 
The beſt furniture in the houſe is a virtuous 


| woman. The firſt wife is matrimony, the 


ſecond company, the third hereſy, A doctor 
Q6 . and 


74-2 
and a clown know more than a doctor alone. 
Hard upan hard never makes a good wall. 
The example of good men is viſible philoſophy. 
One ill example Ipoils many good laws. 
Every thing may be, except a ditch without a 
bank. He who throws a ſtone againſt God, 
it falls upon his own head, He who plays me 
one trick ſhall not play me a ſecond. Do 
what you ought, and je: what will come on it. 
By making a tault you may learn to do better. 
The firit taults are theirs who commit them, 
all the following are his. who doth not puniſh 
them. He who would be ill ſerved, let him 
Keep good ſtore of ſervants. To do good 
ſtill make no delay; for life and time flide 
faſt away. A little time will ſerve to do ill. 


He who would have trouble in this life, let him | 


get either a ſhip or a wife, He who will take 
no pains, will never build a houſe three 
flories high. The beſt of the game is, to do 
one's buiineſs and talk little of it. The 
Italian is wiſe before he undertakes a thing, 
the German while he is doing it, and the 
Frenchman when it is over. In proſperity we 
need moderation, in adverſity patience, Proſ- 
perous men ſacrifice not, 1. e. they forget 
God. Great proſperity and modeſty ſeldom go 
together. Women, wine, and horſes, are 
ware men are often deceived in, Give your 
+ Friend a fig, and your enemy a peach. He 
who hath no children doth not know what love 
means. He who ſpins haih one ſhirt, he who 
ſpins not hath two. 
end, reſtrains all evil inclinations. He who 
hath the longeſt ſword is always thought to be 
in the right. There lies no appeal from the 
deciſion of fortune. Lucky men need no 
eounfel, Three things only are well done in 
hafte ; flying from the plague, eſcaping 
quarrels, and catciing fleas, 
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He who conſiders the 


| Tis better it 
ſhould be faid, Here he ran away, than Here A fat phyſician, but a lean monk. 
BENS 5 I. 
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he was ſlain. The ſword from heaven above 
falls not down in haſte. The beſt thing in 
gaming is, that it be but little uſed, Play, 
women, and wine, make a man laugh till he 
dies of it. Play or gaming hath the devil at 
the bottom. The devil goes ſhares in ganſing. 
He who doth not riſe early never does a good 
day's work, He who hath good health is 
young, and he is rich who owes nothing. If 
young men had wit, and old men ſtrength 
enough, every thing might be well done. 
He who will have no judge but himſelf, con- 
demns himſelf. Learning is folly, unleſs a 
good judgment hath the management of it. 
very man loves juſtice at another man's houſe; 
nobody cares for it at his own, He who 
keeps company with great men is the laſt at the 
table, and the firſt at any toi] or danger. 
Every one hath his cricket in his head, and 
makes it ſing as he pleaſes. In the concluſion, 
even ſorrows with bread are good. When war 
begins, hell gates are ſet open. He that hath . 
nothing knows nothing, and he that hath 
nothing is nobody. He who hath more, hath | 
more care, ſtill deſires more, and enjoys lefs. 
At a dangerous paſſage give the precedency. 
The ſickneſs of the body may prove the health 
of the foul. Working in your calling is half 
praying. An ill book is the worſt of thieves, 
The wiſe hand doth not all which the fooliſh 
tongue ſaith, Let not your tongue ſay what 
your head may pay for. The beſt armour is 
to keep out of gun-ſhot. The good woman 
doth not fay, Will you have this? but gives 
it you. That is a good misfortune which 
comes alone. He who doth no ill hath nothing 
to fear. No ill befalls us but what may be 
for our good. He that would be maſter of his 
own muſt not be bound for another. Eat after 
your own faſhion, clothe yourſelf as others do, 
Make 
yourſelf 
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yourſelf all honey, and the flies will eat you 
up. Marry a wife, and buy a horſe from your 
ne1ghbour. He is maſter of, the world who 
deſpiics it; its ſlave who values it. This 
world 18 4 cage of fools. He who hath moſt 
' Patience beſt enjoys the world. If veal (or 
muiion) Id fly, no wild fowl could come 
near it, He 1s unhappy who wiſhes to die; 
but more ſo he who fears it. The more you 
think of living, the better you will live. He 
who oft inks on death provides for the next 
lite. ature, time, and patience, are the 
three great phyſicians. When the ſhip is 
ſunk eveiy man knows how ſhe might have 
been faved Poverty is the worlt guard for 
chaſtity. Aflairs, like ſalt-fiſn, ought to lie 
a god ie a feaking., He who knows ne- 
thing is confiient in every thing. He who 
lives as he ſhould, has all that he needs. By 
doing nothing, men learn to do ill. The beſt 
revenge 1s to prevent the injury. Keep your- 
ſelf from the occaſion, and God will keep you 
from the fins it leads to. One eye of the maſ. 
ter fees more than four eyes of his ſervant. 
He who doth che injury never forgives the in- 
jured man. Extravagant offers are a kind of 
denial, Vice is ſet off with the ſhadow or 
reſemblance of virtue, The ſhadow of a lord 
is an hat or cap for a fool. Large trees give 
more ſhade than fruit. True love and honour 
go always together. He who would pleaſe 
every body in all he doth, troubles himſelf, 
and contents nobody. Happy is the man 
who doth ail the good he talks of, That is 
beſt or fineſt which is moſt fit or ſeaſonable. 
He is a good orator who prevails with himſelf. 


One pair of ears will drain dry an hundred 


tongues. A great deal of pride obſcures, or 
blemiſhes, a thouſand good qualities. He 
who hath gold hath fear, who hath none, hath 


forrow. An Arcadian aſs, who is laden | 


| 
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| heart's with. 


1 | 


| with gold, and eats but ſtraw. The hare 8 


catched the lion in a net of gold. Obſtinacy 
is the worſt, the moſt incurable of all ſins. 
Lawyers gowns are lined with the wilfulneſs 
of their d Idleneſs is the mother of 
vice, the ſtep- mother to all virtues. He who 
is employed 1s tempted by one devil; he who 
is idle, by an hundred. An idle man is a 
bolſter for the devil. Idleneſs buries a man 
alive. He that makes a good war hath a 
good peace. He who troubles not himſelf 
with other men's bulineſs, gets peace and eaſe 
thereby. Where peace is, there God is or 
dwells, The world without peace 1s the 
ſoldier's pay. Arms carry peace along with 
them. A little in peace and quiet is my 
He bears with others, and faith 
nothing, who would live in peace. One fa- 
ther is ſufficient to govern an hundred chil- 
dren, and an hundred children are not ſuffi- 
cient to govern one father. The maſter is the 
eye of the houſe. The firſt ſervice a bad child 
doth his father, is to make him a fool; the 
next is, to make him mad. A rich country 
and a bad road. A good lawyer is a bad 
neighbour, He who pays well 1s maſter of 
every. body's purſe. Another man's bread 
colts very dear, Have you bread and wine ? 
ling and be merry. If there is but little 
tread, keep it in your hand; if but a little 
wine, drink often; if but a little bed, go to 
bed early, and clap yourſelf down in the 
middle. Tis good keeping his cloaths who 
goes to ſwim. A man's own opinion is never 
in the wrong, He who ſpeaks little, needs 
but half ſo much brains as another man. He 
who knows moſt, commonly ſpeaks leatt. 
Few men take his advice who talks a great 


deal. He that is going to ſpeak ill of another, 


let him conſider himſelf well, and he will hold 
his peace. Eating little, and ſpeaking little, 
| | can 
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are more than they take them to be. 


* 


fon. 


ought, loſes nothing by the ſhift. 
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can never do a man hurt. A civil anſwer to 
a rude ſpeech coſts not much, and is worth a 
great deal. Speaking without thinking is 
ſhooting without taking aim. He doth not 
loſe his labour who counts every word he 
ſpeaks. One mild word quenches more heat 
than a whole bucket of water. Yes, good 
words to put off your rotten apples. Give 
every man good words, but keep your purſe 
ſtrings cloſe. Fine words will not keep a cat 
from ſtarving. He that hath no patience, 
hath nothing at all. No patience, no true 
wiſdom. Make one bargain with other men, 


but make four with yourſelf. There is no 


fool to a learned fool. The firſt degree of 
folly is to think one's ſelf wiſe; the next to 
tell others ſo; the third to deſpiſe all counſel. 
If wiſe men play the fool, they do it with a 
vengeance, One fool in one houſe is enough 
in all conſcience. He is not a thorough wiſe 
man who cannot play the fool on a juſt occa- 
A wiſe man doth that at the firſt which 
a fool muſt do at the laſt. Men's years and 
their faults are always more than they are 
willing to own. Men's fins and their debts 
Puniſh- 
ment, though lame, overtakes the ſinner at 
the laſt. He conſiders ill, that conſiders not 
on both ſides. Think much and often, ſpeak 
little, and write leſs. Conſider well, Who 
you are, What you do, Whence you came, 
and Whither you are to go. Keep your 
thoughts to yourſelf, let your mien be free 
and open. Drink wine ith pears, and wa- 
ter after figs. When the pear 1s ripe, it muſt 
fall of courſe. He that parts with what he 
Forgive 
every man's faults except your own, To 
forgive injuries is a noble and God-like re- 
venge. *Tis a mark of great proficiency, to 


bear eaſily the failings of other men, Fond 
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| cloaths, or wit to put them on. 
good hated by all men. He that would have 


the fool. 
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| love of a man's ſelf ſhews that he doth not 


know himſelf, That which a man likes well 
is half done. He who is uſed to do kindneſſes, 
always finds them when he ſtands in need. A 
wiſe lawyer never goes to law himſelf. A 
ſluggard takes an hundred ſteps becauſe he 
would not take one in due time. When you 
are all agreed upon the time, quoth the curate, 
I will make it rain. I will do what I can, 
and a little leſs, that I may hold out the better, 
Truſt ſome few, but beware of all men. He 


who knows but little preſently outs with, it. 


He that doth not mind {mall things will never 
get a great deal. John Do- little was the ſon 
of Good-wife Spin-little. 'To know how to be 


content with a little, is not a morſel for a fool's 


mouth. That is never to be called little, which a 
man thinks to be enough, Of twa cowards, he 
hath the better who firſt finds the other out. 
The worſt pig often gets the beſt pear. The 
devil turns his back when he finds the door 


ſhut againſt him. The wiſer man yields to 


him who is more than his match. He who 


thinks he can do moſt, is moſt miſtaken. The 


wiſe diſcourſes of a poor man go for nothing. 
Poor folks have neither any kindred nor any 
friends. Good preachers give their hearers 
fruit, not flowers. Woe to thoſe preachers 
who liſten not to themſelves. He who quakes 
for cold, either wants money to buy him 
Poverty is a 


a _—_ done quickly and well, muſt do it 
himſelf. He who knows moſt is the leaſt 


preſuming or confident. *Tis more noble to 


make yourſelf great, than to be born ſo. The 


beginning of an amour (or gallantry) is fear, 
the middle fin, and the end ſorrow or re- 
pentance. The beginning only of a thing is 
hard, and coſts dear. 
He who is bound for another goes 


Liz 
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A fair promiſe catches 
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in at the wide end of the horn, and muſt come 
out at the narrow if he can, Promiſing is 
not with deſign to give, but to pleaſe fools. 
Give no great credit to a great promiſer. 
Proſperity is the wort enemy men uſuaily 
have, Proverbs bear age, and he who would 

do well may view himſelf in them as in a 
| looking-glais. A proverb is the child of ex- 
perience. He that makes no reckoning of a 
farthing, will not be worth an half-penny. 
Avoid carefully the firſt ill or miſchief, for 
that will bree'! an hundred more, Reaſon 
governs the wiſe man, and a cudgel the fool. 
Suffering 1s the mother of fools, reaſon of 
wiſe men. If you would be as happy as any 
king, conſider not the few that are before, but 
the many that come behind you. Our re- 
ligion and our language we ſuck in with our 
milk, Love, knavery, and neceſſity, make 
men good orators. There is no fence againſt 
what comes from Heaven. Good huſbandry 
is the firſt ſtep towards riches. A ſtock once 
gotten, wealth grows up of its own accord. 
Wealth hides many a great fault, Good 
ware was never dear, nor a miſs ever worth 
the money ſhe coſts. The fool's eſtate is the 
firſt ſpent. Wealth is his that enjoys it, and 
the world is his who ſcrambles for it. A fa- 
ther with very great wealth, and a ſon with 
no virtue at all. Little wealth, and little 
care and trouble. The Roman conquers by 
ſitting ſtill at home. Between robbing and 
reſtoring, men commonly get thirty in the 
hundred. He is learned enough who knows 
how to live well, The more a man knows, 
the lefs credulous he is. There is no harm 
in deſiring to be thought wiſe by others, but 
a great deal in a map's thinking himſelf 
to be ſo. Bare wages never made a ſervant 
rich. Loſing much breeds bad blood. Health 
without any money is half ſickneſs, When a 
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wiſdom 1s counted a fool. 


| gains time 


One. 


neſs with a man give him title enough. 


* a conjures, A may would nat be 
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man is tumbling down, every faint lends a 


hand. He that unſeaſonably plays the wiſe 


He that pretends too much to 
A wiſe man ne- 
ver ſets his heart upon what he cannot have. 


A lewd batchelor makes a jealous huſband. | 


man 1s a fool. 


That crown is well ſpent which ſaves you ten. 


Love can do much, but ſcorn or diſdain can 
do more, If you would have a thing kept 


ſecret, never tell it to any one; and if you _ 


would not have a thing known of you, never 
do it. Whatever you are going to do or ſay, 
think well firſt what may be the conſequence - 
of it. They are always ſelling wit to others - 
who have leaſt of it for themſelves. He that 
ins a great point. Every ditch 
is full of 1 A little wit will ſerve a 
fortunate man. The favour of the court is 
like fair weather in winter, Neither take for a 
ſervant him who you mult entreat, nor a kinſ- 
man, nor a friend, if you would have a good 
A man never loſes by doing good 
offices to others. He that would be well 
ſerved, muſt know when to change his ſer- 
vants. Ignorance and proſperity make men 
bold and confident. He who employs. one 
ſervant in any buſineſſes, hath him all there; 
who employs two, hath half a ſervant; wha 
three, hath never a one. Either a civil grant, 
or a civil denial, When you have any 1 
covetous man is the bailiff, not the maſter, of 
his own eſtate. Trouble not your head about 
the weather, or the government. Like with 
like looks well, and laſts long. All worldly 
joy is but a ſhort lived dream. That is a 


curſed pleaſure that makes a man a fool. The 


ſoldier is well paid for doing miſchief. A 
ſoldier, fire, and water, ſoon make room for 
themſelves. A conſidering careful man is 


alone 
Ven 


P 


not expect it from others. 
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even in paradiſe. One nap finds out, or 
draws on another, Have good luck, and you 
may lie in bed. He that will maintain every 
thing muſt have his ſword always ready 
drawn. 'That houſe is in an ill caſe where 


| the diſtaff commands the ſword. One ſword 


keeps another in the ſcabbard. He that ſpeaks 
ill of other men, burns his own tongue. He 
that is 'moſt liberal where he ſhould he ſo, is 
the beſt huſband. He is gainer enough who 
gives over a vain hope. A mighty hope is a 
mighty cheat. Hope is a pleaſant kind of 
deceit. A man cannot leave his experience 
or wiſdom to his heirs. Fools learn to live 
at their own coſt, the wiſe at other men's. 
He is maſter of the whole world who hath no 
value for it. He who faith Woman, ſaith 
Wo to man. One enemy is too much for a 
man in a great poſt, and an hundred friends 
are too few. Let us enjoy the preſent, we 
ſhall have trouble enough hereafter. Men 
toil and take pains in order to live eaſily at 
laſt. He that takes no care of himſelf, muſt 
Induftry makes a 
8 man, and breaks ill fortune. Study, 

ke a ſtaff of cotton, beats without noiſe. 
Mother-in-law and daughter-in-law are a 
tempeſt and hail-ftorm. If pride were a 
deadly diſeaſe, how many would be now 
in their graves! He who cannot hold his 
peace will never live at eaſe. A fool will be 
always talking, right or wrong. In filence 
there is many a good morſel. Pray hold your 
Peace, or you will make me fall afleep. The 
table, a fecret thief, ſends its maſter to the 
Hoſpital. Begin your web, and God will 
fupply yon with thread. Too much fear is 
an enemy to good deliberation. As ſoon as 
ever God hath a church built for him, the 
devil gets a tabernacle ſet up for himſelf, 
Time is a file that wears, and makes no 


there is reaſon for it. 


— reno 
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noiſe. Nothing is ſo hard to bear well as 
proſperity. Patience, time, and money, ſet 
every thing to rights. The true art of mak- 
ing gold is to have a good eſtate, and to ſpend 
but little of it. Abate two thirds of all the 
reports you hear. A fair face, or a fine 
head, and very little brains in it. He who 
lives wickedly lives always in fear. A beau- 
tiful face is a pleaſing traitor. If three know 
it, all the world will know it too. Many 
have too much, but nobody hath enough. 
An honeſt man hath half as much more 


brains as he needs, a knave hath not half 


enough. A wiſe man changes hts mind when 
From hearing, comes 
wiſdom; and from ſpeaking, repentance. 
Old age is an evil defired by all men, and 
youth an advantage which no young man un- 
derſtands. He that would have a good re- 
venge, let him leave it ro God. Would you 
be revenged on your enemy? live as you 
ought, and you have done 1t to purpoſe. He 
that will revenge every affront, either falls 
from a good poſt, or never gets up to it. 
Truth is an inhabitant of heaven, That 
which ſeems probable is the greateſt enemy 
to the truth. A thouſand probabilities can- 
not make one truth. Tis no great pains 
to ſpeak the truth. That is moſt true which 
we leaſt care to hear. Truth hath the plague : 
in his houſe (i. e. is carefully avoided). A 
wiſe man will not tell ſuch a truth as every 
one will take for a lie. Long voyages occa- 
ſion great lies. The world makes men drunk 
as much as wine doth. Wine and youth are 
fire upon fire. Enrich your younger age 
with virtue's lore. *Tis virtue's picture which 
we find in books. Virtue muſt be our trade 
and ſtudy, not our chance. We ſhall have a 
houſe without a fault in the next world. Tell 
me what life you lead, and J will tell -—_ 

| ow 
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how you ſhall die. He is in a low form who 
never thinks beyond this ſhort life. Vices 
are learned without a teacher, 
are dead whilſt they live. He is rich who de- 
ßres nothing more. To recover a bad man 
is a double kindneſs or virtue. Who are you 
for? I am for him whom I get'moſt by. 
He who eats but of one diſh never wants 
a phyſician. He hath lived to ill purpoſe 
who cannot hope to live after his death. 
Live as they did of old; ſpeak as men do 
now. The mob is a terrible monſter. Hell 
is very full of good meanings and intentions. 
He only is well kept whom God keeps. 
Break the legs of an evil cuſtom, Tyrant 
cuſtom makes a flave of reaſon. Experience 
is the father, and memory the mother of wiſ- 
dom. He who doeth every thing he has 
a mind to do, doth not what he ſhould do. 
He who ſays all that he has a mind to ſay, 
hears what he hath no mind to hear. That 
city thrives beſt where virtue is moſt eſteemed 
and rewarded, He cannot go wrong whom 
virtue guides. The ſword kills many, but 
wine many more. *Tis truth which makes 


the man angry. He who tells all the truth 


he knows, muſt lic in the ſtreets. Oil and 
truth will get uppermoſt at the laſt, A pro- 
bable ſtory is the beſt weapon of calumny. 
He counts very unſkilfully who leaves God 
out of his reckoning. Nothing is of any 
great value but God only. All is good that 
God ſends us. He that hath children, all his 
Morſels are not his own. Thought is a nim- 
ble footman. Many know every thing elſe, 
but nothing at all of themſelves. We ought 
not to give the fine Hour to the devil, and 
the bran to God. Six foot of earth make all 
men of one fize. He that is born of a hen 
muſt ſcrape for his living. 
men up towards heaven, 
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ſus good is never too late. Since my houſe 


muit be burnt, I will warm myſelf at it. 
Tell every body your buſineſs, and the devil 

will do it for you. A man was hanged for 
ſaying what was true. Do not all that you 
can do; ſpend not all that you have; believe 
not all that you hear; and tell not all that 

you know. A man ſhould learn to fail with 
all winds. He is the man indeed who can 
govern himſelf as he ought. He that would 


live long, muſt ſometimes change his courſe 


of life. When children are little they 
make their parents heads ake; and when 
they are grown up, they make their hearts 
ake. To preach well, you muſt firſt practiſe 
what you teach others. Uſe or practice of a 
thing is the beſt maſter. A man that hath” 
learning is worth two who have it not. A 
fool knows his own buſineſs better than 
a wiſe man doth another's. He who under- 
ſtands moſt is other men's maſter. Have 
a care of —Had I known this before. 
Command your ſeryant, and do it yourſelf, 
and you will have Jeſs trouble. You may 


know the maſter by his man. He who ſerves. 


the public hath but a ſcurvy maſter. He 
that would have good offices done to him, 
muſt do them to others. Tis the only true 
liberty to ſerve our good God. The common 
ſoldier's blood makes the general a great 
man. An huge great houſe is an huge great 
trouble. Never adviſe a man to go to the 
wars, nor to marry. Go to the war with as 
many as you can, and with as few to coun- 

ſel. *Tis better keeping out of a quarrel, 


| than to make it up afterward, Great birth is 
| a very poor diſh. on the table. 


any thing of, nor ſell to, your friend. Sick- 
nets or diſcaſes are viſits from God. "Sickneſs _ 
is a perſonal citation before our Judge. 
Beauty and folly do not often part company. 

Beauty 


Neither buy 
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Piaced before the tongue give good advice. 
A great many pair of ſhoes are worn out he- 
Sore men do all they ſay. A great many 
words will not fill a purſe. Make a flow 
anſwer to an haſty queſtion. Self-praiſe is the 
ground of hatred. Speaking evil of one ano- 
ther is the fifth element men are made up of. 
When a man ſpeaks you fair, look to your 
purſe. Play not with a man till you hurt 
him, nor jet till you ſhame him. Eating 
more than you ſhould at once, makes you eat 
leſs afterward. He makes his grief light who 
thinks it ſo, He thinks but ill who doth not 
think twice of a thing. He who goes about 
a thing himſelf, hath a mind to have it done; 
who ſends another, cares not whether it be 
done or no. There is no diſcretion in love, 
nor counſel in anger. Wiſhes never can fill 
a ſack. The firſt ſtep a man makes towards 
being good, is to know he is not ſo already. 
He who 1s bad to his relations 1s worſt to 
himſelf, 
failings, but not to publiſh them. A man 
may ſee his own faults in thoſe which others 
do, Tis the virtue of ſaints to be always 
going on from one kind and degree of virtue 
to ancther. A man may talk like a wiſe 
man, and yet act like a fool. Every one 
thinks he hath more than his ſhare of brains. 
The firſt chapter (or point) of fools is to 
think they are wiſe men. Diſcretion, or a true 
judgment of things, is the parent of all virtue. 
Chaſtity is the chief and moſt charming 
beauty. Little conſcience and great diligence 
make a rich man. Never count four except 
you have them in your bag. Open your door 
to a fair day, but make yourſelf ready for a 
foul one. A little too late is too late ſtill. A 
good man is ever at home wherever he chance 


t be. Building is a word that men pay dear 
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Tis good to know our friends 


man too, 
ruled by a wiſe man. He who reveals his ſe- 
| 
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for, If you would be healthful, clothe your- 


ſelf warm, and eat ſparingly. Rich men are 


ſlaves condemned to the mines. Many men's 
eſtates come in at the door, and go out at the 
chimney. Wealth is more dear to men than 
their blood or life is. Foul dirty water makes 
the river great. That great ſaint interett rules 
the world alone. Their power and their will 
are the meaſures princes take of right and 
wrong. In governing others you muft do 
what you can do, not all you would do, 
A wiſe man will ſtay for a convenient ſeaſon, 
and will bend a little, rather than be torn 
up by the roots. Ever buy your wit at other 
men's charges. You mult let your phlegm 
ſubdue your choler, if you would not ſpoil 
your buſineſs. Take not phyſic when you 
are well, leſt you die to be better. Do not 
do evil to get good by it, which never yet 
happened to any. That pleaſure's much tos 
dear which is bought with any pain. To live 
poor that a man may die rich, is to be the 
king of fools, or a fool in grain. Good wine 
makes a bad head, and a long tory. Be 
as eaſy as you can in this world, provided 
you take good care to be happy in the next. 
Live well, and be chearful. A man knows 
no more to any purpoſe than he practiſes. He 
that doth moſt at once, doth leaſt, He is 
a wretch whoſe hopes are all below, Thank 
you, good puſs, ſtarved my cat. No great 
good comes without looking after it. Ga- 
ther the roſe, and leave the thorn behind. 
He who would be rich in one year is hanged 
at ſix months end. He who hath a mouth 
will certainly eat. Go early to the market, and 
as late as ever you can to a battle. The bar- 
ber learns to ſhave at the beards of fools. 
He who is lucky (or rich) paſſes for a wiſe 
He commands enough who is 


eret 
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cret makes himſelf a ſlave. Gaming ſhews 


what metal a man is made of. How can the 
cat help it if the maid be a fool? Fools grow 
up apace without any watering, God ſup- 
plies him with more who lays out his eſtate 
well. The printing-preſs is the mother of 
errors. Let me ſee your man dead, and I 
will tell you how rich he is. Men live one 
half of the year with art and deceit, and the 
other half with deceit and art. Do yourſelf 
a kindneſs, Sir. [The beggar's phraſe for 
Give alms.] I was well, would be better; 
took phyſic, and died. [On a monument. 
All row galley-wiſe; every man draws to- 
wards himſelf. He who hath money and ca- 
pers is provided for Lent. A proud man 
hath vexation or fretting enough. He who 
buys by the penny keeps his own houſe and 
other men's too. Tell me what company 
you keep, and I will tell you what you do. 
At a good penayworth pauſe awhile. He 
who doth his own buſineſs doth not foul his 
fingers. Tis good feaſting at other men's 
houſes, A wiſe man makes a virtue of what 
he cannot help. 
you ſhould do. 


$ 56. Old Spaniſh Proverbs, 


He is a rich man who hath God for his 
friend. He 1s the beſt ſcholar who hath 
learned to live well, A. handful of mother 
wit is worth a buſhel of learning. When all 
men ſay you are an aſs, tis time to bray. 
Change of weather finds diſcourſe for fools. 
A pound of care will not pay an ounce pf 
debt. The ſorrow men have for others hangs | 
upon one hair. A wiſe man changes his mind, 
a fool never will. That day on which you 
marry you either mar or make yourſelf. God 
comes to ſee, or look upon us, without a bell. 
You had better leave your enemy ſomething 
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Talk but little, and live as | 


ſafe. Cure your ſore eyes only with your el- 
bow. Let us thank God, and be content 
with what we have. The foot of the owner 
is the beſt manure for his land. He is my 
friend who grinds at my miil. Enjoy that 
little you have while the fool is hunting for 


Money cures all diſeaſes. A life ill- ſpent 
makes a ſad old-age. *Tis money that makes 
men lords. We talk, but God doth what 
he pleaſes. May you have good luck, my 
ſon, and a little wit will ſerve your turn. 
Gifts break through ſtone walls. Go not ts 
your doctor for every ail, nor to your lawyer 
for every quarrel, nor to your pitcher for 
every thirſt, There is no better looking-glaſs 
than an old true friend. A wall between 
both beſt preſerves friendſhip. The fum of 
all is, to ſerve God well, and to do no MI 
thing. 
memory than the debtor. 


— 


Setting down in 


ways coſts very dear. Good- breeding and 
money make our ſons genilemen. As you 
uſe your father, ſo your children vill uſe you. 
There is no evil, but ſome good uſe may be 
made of it, No price 1s great enough for 
good counſel. Examine not the pedigree nor 
patrimony of a good man. There is no ill thing 
in Spain but that which can ſpeak. Praiſe the 
man whoſe bread you eat. God keep me 
from him whom I truſt, from him whom 1 truſt 
not I ſhall keep myſelf. Keep out of an haſty 


all days of your life. If you love me, John, 
your deeds will tell me ſo. I defy all fetters, 


though they were made of gold. Few die of 
hunger, an hundred thouſand of ſurfeits, 


Gevern yourſelf by reaſon, though ſome like 
: ity 
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| when you die, than live to beg of your friend. 
That's a wiſe delay which makes the road 


writing is a laſting memory. Repentance al- 


more. Saying and doing do not dine together, 


The creditor always hath a better 


man's way for a while, out of a ſullen man's 


Friar who aſks for God's fake, aſks for 
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it, others do not. If you would know the worth 
of à ducat, go and borrow one. No com- 
panion like money. A good wife is the 


workmanſhip” of a good huſband, The fool 


fell in love with the lady's laced apron. The 


himſelf too. God keeps him who takes what 
care he can of himſelf. Nothing is valuahle 
in this world, except as it tends to the next. 


Smoke, raining into the houſe, and a talk 
ing wife, make a man run out of doors. There 


is no to-morrow for an aſking friend. 
God keep me from ftill-water, from that 
which is rough Iwill keep myſelf. Take 


your wife's firſt advice, not her ſecond, Tell 


not what you know, judge not what you ſee, 
and you will live in quiet, Hear reaſon, or ſhe 
will make herſelf be heard. Gifts enter every 
where-without a wimble. A great fortune 
with a wife is a bed full of brambles. One 

in for your purſe, and two for your mouth. 

here was never but one man who never did 
a fault. He who promiſes runs into debt. 
He who holds his peace gathers ſtones. Leave 


your ſon a good reputation and an employ- 


ment. Receive your money before you give 
a receipt for it, and take a receipt before you: 
pay it. God doth the cure, and the phy ſician 
takes the money for it. Thinking is very far 
from knowing the truth. Fools make great 
feaſts, and wiſe men eat of them. June, 
July, Auguſt, and Carthagena, are the four 
beſt ports ot Spain. A gentle calf ſucks her 


own mother, and four cows more (between 


two own brothers, two witneſſes, and a no- 
tary). The devil brings a modeſt man to 
the courr. He who will have a mule with- 
out any fault, muſt keep none. The wolves 
eat the poor aſs that hath many owners. Viſit 
your aunt, but not every day in the year. In 
an hundred years time princes are peaſants, 
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and in an hundred and ten peaſants grow 
princes. The poor cat is whipped becauſe 
our dame will not fpin. Leave your jeſt 
Whither 
goeſt thou, grief? Where I am uſed to go. 
Leave a dog and a great talker in the middle of 
the ſtreet. Never truſt a man whom you have 


| injured. The laws go on the king's. errands. 


Parents love indeed, others only talk of it. 
Three helping one another will do as much 


as ſix men ſingle. She ſpins well who breeds 


her children well. You cannot do better for 
your daughter than to breed her virtuoufly, 
nor for your ſon than to fit him for an em- 
ployment. Lock your door, that ſo you may 


keep your neighbour honeſt. Civil obliging 
language colts but little, and doth a great deal 


of good. One © Take it” is better than 
two Thou ſhalt have it's. Prayers and pro- 
vender never hindered any man's journey. 
There is a fig at Rome for him who gives 
another advice before he aſks it. He who 


is not more, or better than another, de- 


ſerves not more than another. He who 
hath no wiſdom hath no worth. Tis better | 
to be a wiſe than a rich man. Becauſe I 


would. live quietly in the world, I hear, and 


ſee, and ſay nothing. Meddle not between two 


brothers. The dead and the abſent have no 
friends left them. Who is the true gentleman, 


or nobleman ? He whote actions make him ſo. 
Do well to whom you will; do any man harm, 
and look to yourſelf, Good courage breaks 
ill luck to pieces. Great poverty is no fault 
or baſeneſs, but ſome inconvenience. The 
hard-hearted man gives more than he who 
has nothing at all. Let us not fall out, to 
give the devil a dinner. Truths too fine ſpun 
are ſubtle fooleries. If you would always 
have money, keep it when you have it. I 
ſuſpe& that ill in others which I know oy 
„ | | myſelf. 
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wiſdom. He who reſolves to amend hath 
God on his fide, Hell is crowded up with 
ungrateful wretches. 
let me alone. He can never enjoy himſelf one 
day who fears he may die at night. He who 
hath done ill once, will do it again. No evil 
happens to us but what may do us good, It 
I have broke my leg, who knows but tis beſt 
for me. The more honour we have, the more 
we thirſt after it. If you would be pope, you 
muſt think of nothing elfe. 
night, and the day day, and you will be mer- 
ry and wiſe, He who eats moſt eats lealt. 
If you would live in health be old betimes, 
I will go warm, and let tools laugh on, 
Chuſe your wife on a Saturday, not on a Sun- 
day. Drinking water neither makes a man 
fick nor in debt, nor his wife a widow, No 
pottage is good without bacon, no ſermon 
without St. Auguſtin, Have many acquaint- 
ance, and but a few friends. A wondrous 

fair woman is not all her huſband's own. He 
who marries a widow, will have a dead man's 
head often thrown in his diſh. Away'goes 
the devil when he finds the door ſhut againſt 
him, *Tis great courage to ſuffer, and great 
wiſdom to hear patiently, Doing what I 


ought ſecures me againſt all cenſures. I wept | 


when I was born, and every day ſhews why. 
Experience and wiſdom are the two beſt for- 
tune-tellers. 


plongh. Wine wears no breeches. The hole 


Im the wall invites the thief, A wife man 


doth not hang his wiſdom on a peg. A 
man's love and his belief are ſeen by what 
he does. A. covetous man makes a half- 


penny of a farthing, and a liberal man makes 


fix-pence of it. In December keep yourſelf 
warm and fleep. He who will revenge every 
affront, means not to live long, Keep your 
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myſelf, Sly knavery is too hard for honeſt | 


Think of yourſelf, and 


Make the night 


to repent it. 


The beſt ſoldier comes from the 


or never. 
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money, niggard, live miſerably that your heir 
may ſquander it away. In war, hunting, and 
love, you have a thouſand ſorrows for every 
joy or pleaſure. Honour and profit will not 
Keep hoth in one ſack. The anger of brothers 
is the anger of devils. A mule and a woman 
do beſt by fair means. A very great beauty 
is either a fool or proud. Look upon a pic- 


| ture and a battle at a good diſtance. A great 


deal is ill waited, and a little would do as 
well. An eſtate well got is ſpent, and that 


which is ill got deſtroys its maſter too. That 


which is bought cheap is the deareſt. *Tis 
more trouble to do ill than to do well. The 
huſband mult not fee, and the wife muſt be 

blind. While the tall maid is ſtooping the 
little one hath ſwept the houſe. Neither ſo 
fair as to kill, nor ſo ugly as to fright a man. 
May no greater ill befal you than to have 
many children, and but a little bread for them. 
Let nothing affright you but fin. I am no 
river, but can go back when there is reaſon 
for it. Do not make me kiſs, and you will 
not make me fin. Vain-glory is a flower 
which never comes to fruit. The abſent. are 
always in the fault. A great good was never 
got with a little pains. Sloth is the key to 
let in beggary, I left him I knew, for bim 
who was highly praiſed, and I found reaſon 
Do not ſay I will never drink 
of this water, however dirty it is. He who 
trifles away his time, perceives not .death 
which ſtands upon his ſhoulders. He who 
ſpits againſt heaven, it falls upon his face. 
He wi ſtumbles, and falls not, mends his 
pace. He who is lick of folly recovers late 
He who hath a mouth of his o.] n 
ſhould not bid another man hlow. He wha 
hath no ill fortune is tired out with good, 
He who depends wholly upon another's pro- 
viding for him, hath but an ill breakfaft, 


ang 
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and a worſe ſupper. A chearful look, and 
forgiveneſs, is the beſt revenge of an affront. 
The requeſt of a grandee is a kind of force 
upon a man. I am always for the ſtrongeſt 
fide, If folly were pain, we ſhould have 


great crying out in every houſe. Serve a 
great many, and you will know what forrow 


is. Make no abſolute promiſes, for nobody 


will help you to perform them. Every man 
is a fool in another man's opinion. Wiſdom 
comes after a long courſe of years. Good 
fortune comes to him who takes care to get 
ber. They have a fig at Rome for him who 
refuſes any thing that is given him. One 
love drives out another. Kings go as far as 
they are able, not ſo far as they deſire to go. 
So play fools I muſt love you, and you love 
ſomebody elſe. He who thinks what he is to 
do, muſt think what he ſhould ſay too. A 
miſchief may happen which will do me (or 
make me) good. Threatened men eat bread 
ſill, i. e. live on. Get but a good name and 
you may lie in bed. Truth is the child of 
God. He who hath an ill cauſe, let him fell 
it cheap. A wiſe man never ſays, I did not 
think of that. Reſpect a good man that he 
may reſpe& you, and be civil to an ill man 
that he may not affront you. A wile man 
only knows when to change his mind. The 
wife's counſel is not worth much, but he who 
takes it not is a fool. When two friends 
have a common purſe, one ſings and the other 
weeps. I loſt my reputation by ſpeaking ill 
of others, and being worſe ſpoken of. He 
who loves you will make you weep, are who 
hates you may make you laugh. Good 
deeds live and flouriſn when all other things 
are at an end. At the end of life La Gloria 
is ſung. By yielding you make all your 
friends; but if vou will tell all the truth 
you know, you will have your head broke. 
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Since you know every. thing, and I know 
nothing, pray tell me what I dreamed this 
morning. Your looking-glaſs will tell you 
what none of your friends will, The clown 
was angry, and he paid dear for it, If 
you are vexed or angry, you will have two 
troubles inſtead of one. The laſt year was 
ever better than the preſent. That wound 
that was never given is beſt cured of any 
other. Afilictions teach much, but they are 
a hard cruel maſter. Improve rather by 
other men's errors, than find fault with 
them. Since you can bear with your own, 
bear with other men's fa lings too. Men lay 
out all their underſtanding in ſtudying to 
know one another, and ſo no man knows 
himſelf. The applauſe of the mob or mul- 
titude is but a poor comfort, Truths and 
roſes have thorns about them. He loves 
you better who ſtrives to make you good, 
than he who ſtrives to pleaſe you. You 
know not what may happen, is the hope of 
fools. Sleep makes every man as great and 
rich as the greateſt, Follow, but do not 
run after good fortune. Anger is the weak- 
neſs of the underſtanding. Great poſts and 
offices are like ivy on the wall, which 
makes it look fine, but ruins it. Make 
no great haſte to be angry; for if there 
be occaſion, you will have time enough for 
it. Riches, which all applaud, the owner 
feels the weight or care of. A competency 
leaves you wholly at your diſpoſal. Riches 
make men worle in their latter days. He 
is the only rich man who underſtands the 
uſe of wealth. He is a great fool who 
ſquanders rather than doth good with bis 
eſtate. To heap freſh kindneſſes upon un- 
grateful men, is the wiſeſt, but withal the 
moſt cruel revenge. The fool's pleaſures 
coſt him very dear. Cor.tempt of a man is 

8 the 
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the ſharpeſt reproof, Wit without diſcretion | 


VE, 


is a ſword in the hand of a fool. Other vir- 
tues without prudence are a blind beauty. 
Neither enquire after, nor hear of, nor take 
notice of the faults of others when you fee 
them. Years paſs not over men's heads for 
nothing. An halter will ſooner come with- 
out taking any care about it, than a canonry. 
If all aſſes wore packſaddles, what a good 
trade would the packſadlers have. The uſual 
forms of civility oblige no man. There is 
no more faithful nor pleaſant friend than a 
good book, He who 2 to employ himſelf 
well can never want ſomething to do- A 
thouſand things are well forgot for peace 
and quietneſs fake, A wiſe man avoids all 
occaſions of being angry. A wiſe man aims 
at nothing which is out of his reach. Neither 
great poverty nor great riches will hear reaſon, 
A good man hath ever good luck. No plea- 
ſure is a better penny-worth than that which 
virtue yields. No old age is agreeable but 
tharof a wiſe man. A man's wiſdom is no 
where more leen than in his marrying himſelf. 
Folly and anger are but two names for the 
ſame thing. Fortune knocks once at leaft at 
every one's door. The father's virtue 1s the 
beſt inheritance a child can have. 
leaſure ever laſted ſo much as for a whole 
our. Riches and virtue do not often keep 
one. another company. Ruling one's anger 
well, is not ſo good as preventing it. The 
moſt uſeful learning in the world gs that 
which teaches us how to die well, beſt 
men come worſe out of company than they 
went into it. The moſt mixed or allayed 
Joy is that men take in their children. Find 
money and marriage to rid yourſelf of an ill 
daughter. There is no better advice than to 
164. always at the iſſue of things. Compare 


breeds twenty more. 


No ſenſual 


muſt avoid the occaſion of it. 
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your griefs with other men's, and they wit 
leem leſs. Owe money to be paid at Eaſter, 
and Lent will ſeem ſhort to you. He who 
only returns home, doth not run away. He 
can do nothing well who is at enmity with 
his God. Many avoid others becauſe they 
ſee not and know not themſelves. God is 
always opening his hand to us, Let us be 
friends, and put out the devil's eye. *Tis 
true there are many very good wives, but they 
are under ground, Talking very much, and 
lying, are couſin-germans. With all your 
learning be ſure to know yourſelf. One error 
I will never jeſt with 
my eye nor with my religion. Do what you 
have to do juſt now, and leave it not for to- 
morrow. Ill tongues ſhould have a pair of 
ſciflors. Huge long hair, and very little 
brains. Speak little, hear much, and you 
will ſeldom be much out. Give me a virtuous 


woman, and I will make her a fine woman. 


He who truſts nobody is never deceived. 
Drink water like an ox, wine like a king of 
Spain. Iam not ſorry that my fon loſes his 
money, but that he will have his revenge, and 
play on ſtill. My mother bid me be confident, 
but lay no wagers. A good fire is one half 


of a man's life. Covetouſneſs breaks the ſacks 


7. e. loſes a great deal. That meat reliſnes 
beſt which colts a man nothing. The aſs 
bears his load, but not an over-load. He 
who eats his cock alone, muſt catch his - 
horſe ſo too, He who makes more of you 
than he uſed to do, either would cheat you or 
needs you. He that would avoid the fin, 


Keep yourſelf 


from the anger of a great man, from a tumult 
of the mob, from fools in a narrow way, from 
2 man that is marked, from a widow that hath 
been thrice married, from wind that comes im 
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caſtle on the frontier, or a vineyard near the 


particular friend is nobody's. 
before you tie that knot you never can undo. 
Neither praiſe nor diſpraiſe any before you 


at a hole, and from a reconciled enemy. One 


ounce of mirth is worth more than ten thou- 
. fand weight of melancholy. 
mind 1s a great gift of God. He that would 
cheat the devil muſt rife early in the morning. 
Every fool is in love with his own bauble. 
Every ill man will have an ill time. 
your ſword between you and the firength 


A contented 


Keep 


of a clown. Be ye laſt to go over a deep 
He who hath a handſome wife, or a 


highway, never wants a quarrel. Never de- 
ceive your phyſician, your confeſſor, nor your 
lawyer. Make a bridge of ſilver for a flying 
Never truſt him whom you have 


enemy. | 
wronged. Seek for good, and be ready for 
evil. What you can do alone by yourſelf, 


expect not from another. Tdlenets in youth 
makes way for a painful and miſcrable old 
age. He who. pretends to be every body's 
Conſider well 


know them. A prodigal fon ſucceeds a co- 
vetous father. He is fool enough himſelt 
who will bray againſt another aſs, . Though 
old and wiſe, yet ſtill adviſe, Happy is he 
that mends of himſelf, without the help of 
others. A wiſe man knows his own igno- 
Trance, a fool thinks he knows every thing. 
What you eat yourſelf never gains you a 
friend. Great houle-keeping makes but a 
poor will. Fair words and fou] deeds 


' deceive wiſe men as well as fools. Eating 


too well at firſt makes men eat ill af. 
terwards. Let him ſpeak who received, 
let the giver hold his peace. An houſe 
built by a man's father, and a vineyard 
pinned by his grandfather. A-dapple-grey 


orſe will die ſooner than tire. No wonfan 


is ugly when ſhe is dreſſed. The beſt remedy 
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| againſt an evil man is to keep at a good 
diſtance from him. A man's folly is ſeen 
by his ſinging, his playing, and riding full 
ſpced. Buying a thing too dear is no bounty, 


Buy at a fair, and ſell at home. Keep aloof 
from all quarrels, be neither a witneſs nor 
party. God doth us more and more good 
every hour of our lives. An ill blow, or an 
il word, is all you will get from a fool. He 
who lies long in bed his eſtate pays for 
it. Conſider well of a buſineſs, and diſ- 
patch it quickly. He who hath children 
hath neither kindred nor friends. May I 
have a diſpute with a wiſe man, if with 
any. He who hath loſt ſhame is loſt to all 


virtue. Being in love brings no reputation to 


Giving to the 
He who is idle 


any man, but vexation to all, 
poor leſſens no man's ſtore. 

is always wanting (Omewhat. Evi! comes 
to us by ells, and goes away by inches. He 
whoſe houſe is tiled with glaſs muſt not throw 
ſtones at his neighbeurs. The man is fire, 
the woman tow, and the devil comes to blow 
the coals. He who doth not look forward, 
finds himſelf behind other men. The love 
of God prevails for ever, all other things come 
to nothing, He who 1s to give an account of 
himſelf and others, muſt know both himſelf 
and them. A man's love and his faith appear 
by his works or deeds. In all contention put 
a bridle upon your tongue. In a 2 froſt 
a nail is worth a horſe, I went a fool to the 
court, and came back an aſs, Keep money 


when you are young, that you may have it 
] when you are old. 


Speak but little, and to 
the purpoſe, and you will paſs for ſomebody, 
If you do evil, expect to ſuffer evil. Sell cheap, 
and you will ſell as much as four others. An 
ii child is better fick than well. He who 
riſes early in the morning hath ſomewhat 
in his head, The gallows will have, its 
own 
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own at laſt. A lie hath no legs. Women, 


wind, and fortune, are ever changing. Fools 
and wilful men make the lawyers great. 
Never ſign a writing till you have read it, nor 
drink water till you have ſeen it. Neither 
is any barber dumb, nor any ſongſter very 
wiſe, Neither give to all, nor contend with 
fools. Do no ill, and fear no harm; He 
doth ſomething who ſets his houſe on fire; 
he ſcares away the rats. and warms himſelf. 


I fell nothing on truſt till to-morrow. [ Writ- 


ten over the ſhop doors.] The common 
people pardon no fault in any man. The 
fidler of the ſame town never plays well at 
their feaſt, | Either rich, or hanged in the at- 
_—_ The feaſt is over, but here is the foo] 

ill. 
which is mine is all my own, that which 1s 
yours J go halves in. There will be no mo- 
ney got by loſing your time. He will ſoon 
be a loſt man himſelf who keeps fuch men 
company. By courteſies done to the meaneſt 
men, you get much more than you can loſe. 
Trouble not yourſelf about news, it will ſoon 
grow {tale and you will have it. That which 
is well ſaid, is ſaid ſoon enough. When the 
devil goes to his prayers he means to cheat 


you. When you mect with a fool, pretend 


buſineſs to get rid of him. Sell him for an 


aſs at a fair, who talks much and knows 


little. He who buys and ſells doth not feel 
what he ſpends, He who ploughs his land, 
and breeds cattle, ſpins gold. He who will 
venture nothing mult never get on horſeback. 


He who goes far from home for a wife, either 


means to cheat, or will be cheated. He who 
ſows his land, truſts in God. He who leaves 
the great road for a by-path, thinks to ſave 


ground; and he loſes it. He who ſerves the 


public obliges nobody. He who keeps his 


firſt innocency eſcapes a thouſand ſins. He 


* 


To divide as brothers uſe to do: that 
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| painful to hve ill than to live well. 


the preſent, are much the ſame. 


in. 


ſtill. He hath a great opinion of himſelf who 
R 1 
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who abandons his poor kindred, God forſakes - 
him. He who is not handſome at, twenty; 
nor ſtrong at thirty, nor rich at forty, nor wiſe 
at fifty, will never be handſome, ſtrong, rich, 
nor wife. He who refolves oh the adden, 
repents at leiſure. He who riſes late loſes > 2 | 
prayers, and provides not well for his houfe. 
He who peeps through a hole may ſee what 
will vex him; He who amends his faults 
puts himſelf under God's protection. He. 
who loves well ſees things at a diſtance. He 
who hath ſervants hath enemies which he can- 
not well be without. He who pays his. debts 
begins to make a ſtock. He who gives all 
before he dies will need a great deal of pa- 
tience. He who ſaid nothing had the better 
of it, and had what he deſired. He who fleeps 
much gets but little learning. He who fins 
like a Bol, like a fool goes to hell, If you 
would have your buſineſs well done, do it 
yourſelf. Tis the wiſe man only who is 
content with what he hath. Delay is odious, 
but it makes things more ſure. He 1s always 
fafe who knows h:mſelf well. A wite 
by obeying commands in het turn. Not to 
have a mind to do well, and to put it off at 
| Italy to be 
born in, France to live in, and Spain to die 


is not the better for them. *Tis the moſt 
dangerous vice which looks like virtue. *Tis 
great wiſdom to forget all the injuries we may 
receive, Proſperity is the thing in the world 
we ought to truſt the leaſt. Experience with- 
out learning does more good than learning 
without experience. Virtue is the beſt patri- 
mony for children to inherit. Tis much more 
An 
hearty good-will never wants time to ſhew it- 
ſelf. To have done well obliges us to do ſo 


makes 


He loſes the good of his affliftions-who _ 
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makes no compariſon with others. He only 
is rich enough who hath all that he deſires. 
The beſt way of inſtruction is to practiſe that 
which we teach others. Tis but a little 
narrow ſoul which earthly things can pleaſe. 
'The reaſon why parents love the younger 
children beſt, is becauſe they have fo little 
hopes that the elder will do well. The deareſt 
child of all is that which is dead. He who 
is about to marry ſhould confider how it is 
with his neighbours. There is a much 
ſhorter cut from virtue to vice, than from vice 
to. virtue. He 1s the happy man, not whom 
other men think, but who thinks himſelf to | 
ze ſo, Of ſinful pleaſures repentance only 

renfins, He who hath much wants il] 

more, and then more. The leſs a man ſleeps the | 
more he lives. He can never ſpeak well who 

knows not when to hold his peace. The trueſt 
content is that which no man can deprive you 

of, The remembrance of wiſe and good men 

inſtructs as well as their preſence. Tis wiſdom 

n a doubtful caſe, rather to take another man's 
judgment than our own. "Wealth betrays 
the beſt reſolved mind into one vice or other. 
We are uſually the beſt men when we are 
worſt in health, Learning is wealth to 
the poor, an honour to the rich, avd a ſupport 
and comfort to old age. Learning procures 
reſpe& to good fortune, and helps out the bad. 
The matter makes the houſe to be reſpected, not 
the houſe the maſter. The hort and ſure way to 
reputation, is to take care to be in truth what 
we would have others think us to be. A good 
reputation is a ſecond, or half an eſtate. He 
is the better man who comes neareſt to the 
beſt, A wrong judgment of things is the 
molt miſchievous thing in the world. The 
negle& or contempt of riches makes a man 


more trul; great than the poſſeſſion of them. 
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That only is true honour which he gives who 
deſerves it himſelf. Beauty and chaſtity have 
always a mortal quarrel between them: Look 
always upon life, and uſe it as a thing that is 
lent you. Civil offers are for all men, and 
good offers for our friends. Nothing in the 
world is ſtronger than a man but his own 
paſſions. When a man comes into troubles, 
money is one of his beſt friends. He only is 
the great learned man who knows enough to 
make him live well. An empty purſe and a 
new houle finiſhed make a man wiſe, but tis 
ſomewhat too late. 


§ 57. The Way to Wealth, as clearly ſhewn 
in the Preface of an old Pennſylvanian Al- 
manack, intitled, „Poor Richard im- 
« proved,” Written by Dr. Benjamin 
Franklin. | | 


Courteous Reader, 

I have heard, that nothing gives an au- 
thor ſo great pleaſure, as to find his works, 
reſpectfully quoted by others. Judge, then, 
how much I muſt have been gratified by an 
incident I am going to relate to you. I itop- 
ped my horſe, Fate „where a great number of 
people were colecled at an auction of mer- 
chants goods. The hour of the fale not being 
come, they were converſing on the badneſs 
of the times; and one of the company called 


to à plain, clean old man, with white locks, 


© Pray, father Abraham, what think you of 
the times? Will not thoſe heavy taxes quite 
ruin the country ? how ſhall we be ever able 
to pay nem ? What would you adviſe us to? 
ather Abraham ftood up, and replied, 
© If you would have my advice, I will give it 
you in ſhort; “ for a word to the he is 
© enough,” as poor Richard ſays. e 
8 PO | "_ —— 
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Joined in deſiring him to ſpeak his mind, and 


NARRATIVES, 


gathering round him, he proceeded as fol- 
Jows *: 

Friends, ſays he, the taxes are, indeed, 
very heavy ; and, if thoſe laid on by the go- 
vernment were the only ones we had to pay, 
we might more eaſily diſcharge them; but 
we have many others, and much more griev- 
ous to ſome of us. We are taxed twice as 
much by our idleneſs, three times as much by 
our pride, and four times as much by our fol- 
ly; and from theſe taxes the commiſſioners 
cannot eaſe or deliver us by allowing an abate- 
ment. However, let us hearken to good ad- 


vice, and ſomething may be done for us; 


„God helps them that help themſeves, as 
Poor Richard ſays. | 

IJ. It would be thought a hard govern- 
ment that ſhould tax its people one-tenth part 


of their time to be employed in its ſervice : 


but idleneſs taxes many of us miſch more; 
floth, by bringing on diſeaſes, abſolutely 
ſhortens life. © Sloth, like ruſt, conſumes 
faſter than labour wears, while the uſed key 
is always bright,“ as Poor Richard ſays— 
« But doſt thou love life, then do not ſquander 
time, for that is the ſtuff life is made of, 


* Dr. Franklin, wiſhing to colle& into one 
piece all the ſayings upon the following ſubjects, 
which he had dropped in the courſe of publiſhing 
the Almanacks called Poor Richard, introduces 
father Abraham for this purpoſe. Hence it is, 
that Poor Richard is ſo often quoted, and that, in 
the preſent title, he is ſaid to be improved, Not- 


withſtanding the ſtroke of humour in the conclud- 


ing paragraph of this addreſs, Poor Richard (Saun- 
ders) and father Abraham have proved, in Ame- 


rica, that they are no common preachers. - And 


ſhall we, brother Engliſhmen, refuſe good ſenſe 


and ſaving knowledge, becauſe it comes from the 


och dg of the water ? 


DIALOGUES, &. 


GT: 
| as Poor Richard ſays, —How much more than 
is neceſſary do we ſpend in ſleep! forgetting 
that The ſleeping fox catches no poultry, 
and that there will be ſleeping enough in the 
grave, as Poor Richard ſays. 

& Tf time be of all things the moſt precious, 
waſting time muſt be, as Poor Richard ſays, 
< the greateſt prodigality; ſince, as he elſe- 
where tells us, ** Loſt time is never found 
ag in; and what we call time enough always 
proves little enough.” Let us then up and 
be doing, and doing to the purpoſe: ſo by 
diligence ſhall we do more with leſs perplexity. 
e Sloth makes all things difficult, but induſ- 
try all eaſy ; and he that riſeth late, muſt trot 
all day, and ſhall ſcarce overtake his buſineſs 
at night; while lazineſs travels ſo ſlowly, that 
poverty ſoon overtakes him. Drive thy bu- 
lineſs, let not that drive thee; and early to 
bed, and early to riſe, makes a man healthy, 
wealthy, and wiſe, as Poor Richard ſays. 

« So what fignifies wiſhing and hoping for 
better times? We may make theſe times 
better, if we beſtir an ee « Induſtry 
need not wiſh, and he that lives upon hope 
will die faſting. There are no gains without 
pains ; then help hands, for I have no lands, 
or, if I have, they are ſmartly taxed. He that 
hath a trade, hath an eſtate ; and he that hath 
a calling, hath an office of profit and honour, 
as Poor Richard ſays; but then the trade 
| muft be worked at, and the calling well fol- 
| lowed, or neither the eſtate hor the office will 
enable us to pay our taxes If we are induſ- 
trious we ſhall never ſtarve; for, „ at the 
working man's houſe hunger looks in, but 
dares not enter. Nor will the bailiff or the 
conſtable enter, for © induſtry pays debts, 
| while deſpair encreaſeth them.” What 
though you have found no treaſure, nor has 
any rich relation left you a legacy, „Dili 
3 gene 
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gence is the mother of good luck, and God 
gives all things to induſtry. Then plow deep, 
while fluggards ſleep, and you fhall have corn 
Work while it is called 
to-day, for you know not how much you may 
be hindered to-morrow. 
worth two to-morrows,” as Poor Richard 
ſays; and farther, Never leave that till to- 
mcr:ow, which you can do to-day,” —It you 
were a ſervant, would you not be aſhamed 
that a good maiter ſhonld catch you idle? 
Are you then your own maſter ? be aſhamed , 
to catch yourſelf idle, when there is ſo much 
to be done for yourſelf, your family, your 
country, and your king. Handle your tools 
without mittens : remember, that“ The cat 
in gloves catches no mice, 
It is true, there 1s much to be done, 
and, perhaps, you are weak-handed; but 
ſtick to it ſteadily, and you will fee great ef- 
fe&s z for “ Conſtant dropping wears away | 
ſtones : and by diligence and patience the 
mouſe ate in two the cab 
fell great oaks. “ 
© Methinks J hear ſome of you ſay, Mult | 
a man afford himfclf no leiſure ?”? | 
thee, my friend, what Poor Richard ſays ; | 
« Employ thy time well, if thou meaneſt to 
gain leiſure; and, ſince thou art not ſure of a 
minute, throw not away an hour,” 
is time for doing ſomething uſeful ; this leiſure 
the diligent man will obtain, but the Iazy man 
never; for, „A life of leifure and a life of 
lazineſs are two things. Many, without 
labour, would live by their wits only, but 
they break for want of ſtock ;”*' whereas 
induſtry gives comfort, and plenty, and 
« Fly pleaſures, and they will 
follow you. The diligent ſpinner has a large 
ſhift; and now 1 have a ſheep and a cow, 
| every body bids me good-morro | 


to ſel] and to keep. 


«© One to-day is 


— 


as Poor Richard 


le; and little ftrokes 


I will tell 
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II. But with our induſtry we muſt like- 
wile be ſteady, ſettled, and careful, and over. 
fee our own affairs with our own eyes, and 
not truſt too much to others; for, as Poor 


Richard ſays, | 


6 I never ſaw an oft-removed tree, 
Nor yet an oft-removed family, | 
That throve ſo well as thoſe that ſettled be. 


© And again, * Three removes is as bad as 
a fire: and again, „Keep thy ſhop, and 
thy ſhop will keep thee: and again, “ If 
vou would have your buſineſs done, go; if 
not, ſend. And again, | 


ec He that by the plough would thrive, 
Himſelf mutt either hold or drive.“ 


nd again, © The eye of the maſter will 
do more work than both his hands: and 
again, © Want of care does us more damage 
than want of knowledge: and again, „“ Not 
to overſee workmen, 1s to leave them your 
purſe open.” Truſting too much to others 
care is the ruin of many; for, © In the af- 
fairs of this world, men are ſaved, not by 
faith, but by the want of it:“ but a man's 
own care is profitable; for, “ If you would 
have a faithful ſervant, and one that you like, 
—ſerve yourſelf, A little neglect may breed 
great miſchief ;* for want of a nail the ſhoe 
was loſt ; for want of a ſhoe the horſe was 
loft ; and for want of a horſe the rider was- 
loſt, being overtaken and flain by the ene- 
my; all for want of a little care about a horſe 
ſhoe nail. | 5 
III. So much for induſtry, my friends, 
and attention to one's own buſineſs; but to 
theſe we muſt add frugality, if we would 
make our induſtry more certainly ſucceſſ- 
ful. A man may, if he knows not how to 
| ſave as he gets, © keep his noſe all his life 
5 6 ? to 
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to the grindſtone, and die not worth a groat 
at laſt, A fat kitchen makes a lean will;“ 


% Many eſtates are ſpent in the getting, 
Since women for tea forſook ſpinning and 
. knitting, 


And mea for punch forſook hewing and ſplit- 
ting. 


ce If you would be wealthy, think of ſaving, 


as well as of getting. The Indies have not 
made Spain rich, becauſe her out-goes are | 


greater than her in- comes.“ . 
Away, then, with your expenſive follies, 
and you will not then have ſo much cauſe to 
complain of hard times, heavy taxes, and 
chargeable families; for 1 | 


Women, and wine, game and deceit, 
Make the wealth ſmall, and the want great.“ 


And farther, „ What maintains one vice, 
would bring up two children.” Vou may 


ly, cloaths a little finer, and a little enter- 


tainment now and then, can be no great 
matter; but remember, „ Many a little | 


makes a mickle.”” Beware of little expences 
© A fmall leak will fink a great ſhip,” as 
Poor Richard ſays z and again, Who dain- 
tics love, ſhall beggars prove;z”” and more- 
over, „ Fools make feaſts, and wiſe men eat 


them.“ Here you are all got together to this 


{aie of fineries and nick-nacks. You call 


them goods: but, if you do not take care,. 


they will prove evils to ſome of you. You 
expect they will be fold cheap, and, perhaps, 


they may for leſs than they coft ; but, if you 


have no occaſion for them, they muſt be dear 
to you. Remember what Poor Richard ſays, 


60 Buy what thou haſt no need of, and ere 
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chink, perhaps, that a little tea, or a little 
punch now and then, diet a little more coſt- 


365 
long thou ſhalt ſell thy neceſfaries,” And 
again, * At a great penny worth pauſe a 
while:“ he means, that perhaps the cheap- 
neſs 1s apparent only, and not real; or the 
bargain, by ſtraitening thee in thy buſineſs, 
may do thee more harm than good. For in 
another place he ſays; „Many have been 
ruined by buying good pennyworths. Again, 
ce It is fooliſh to lay out money in a purchaſe 
of repentance z* and yet this folly is practiſed 
every day at auctions, for want of minding 
the Almanack. Many a one, for the ſake 
of finery on the back, have gone with a 

hungry belly, and half ſtarved their families; 
& Silks and fattins, ſcarlet and velvets, put 
out the kitchen- fire, as Poor Richard fays. 

Theſe are not the neceſſaries of life; they can 
ſcarcely be called the conveniences: and yet 


only becauſe they look pretty, how many 


want to have them? — By theſe, and other 


| extravagancies, the genteel are reduced to po- 


verty, and forced to borrow of thoſe whom. 
they formerly deſpiſed, but who, through in- 
dull and frugality, have maintained their 
ſtanding; in which caſe it appears plainly, 
that A ploughman on his legs is higher 
than a gentleman on his knees,” as Poor 
Richard fays. Perhaps they have had a ſmall 
eſtate left them, which they knew not the 
getting of; they think © It is day, and will 
never be night: that a little to be ſpent out 
of ſo much is not worth minding ; but“ Al- 
ways taking out of the meal-tub, and never 
putting in, ſoon comes to the bottom, as 
Poor Richard ſays; and then. When the 
well is dry, they know the worth of water.“ 
But this they might have known before, if 
they had taken his advice. “ If you would 
know the value of money, go and try to bor- / 
row ſome; for he that goes a borrowing, 
goes a ſorrowing,” as Poor Richard ſays 


1 and, 


355 


and, indeed, ſo does he that lends to ſuch 
ple, when he goes to get it in again. 
oor Dick farther adyiſes, and ſays. 


4 Fond pride of dreſs is ſure a very curſe, 
Ere fancy you conſult, conſult your purſe.” 


And again, Pride is as loud a beggar as 
Want, and a great deal more ſaucy.” When 
you have bought one. fine thing, you muſt 
buy ten more, that your appearance may 
be all of a piece; but Poor Dick ſays, “It 
is eaſier to ſuppreſs the firſt deſire, than fo 
ſatisfy all that follow it.” 
truly folly for the poor to ape the rich, as 


for the frog to ſwell, in order to equal the 
ox. f 


« Veſſels large may venture more, 
But little boats ihould keep near ſhore.” 


It is, however, a folly ſoon puniſhed ; for, as 
Poor Richard ſays, „Pride that dines on 
vanity, ſups on contempt ;—Pride breakfaſted 


with Plenty, dined with Poverty, and ſupped | 


with Infamy.” And, after all, of what uſe 
is this pride of appearance, for which fo 
much is riſked, ſo much is ſuffered ? It can- 
not promote health, nor eaſe pain; it makes 
no increaſe of merit in the perſon, it creates 
envy, it haſtens misfortune. 

© But what madneſs it muſt be to run in 
debt for theſe ſuperfluities ? We are offered, 
by the terms of this ſale, ſix months credit; 
and that, perhaps, has induced ſome of us to 
attend it, becauſe we cannot ſpare the ready 


money, and hope now to be fine without it. 
But, ah! think what you do when you run 
in debt; you give to another power over your 


liberty. 


f you cannot pay at the time, you 


will be aſhamed to ſee your creditor ; you will 


be in fear when you ſpeak to him; you will 


And it is as 
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back: 
.ought not to be aſhamed nor afraid to ſee or 


Book IV. 
make poor pitiful ſneaking excuſes, and, by 


degrees, come to loſe your veracity, and fink 
into baſe, downright lying; for, „The ſe- 
cond vice is lying, the firſt is running in 
debt,“ as Poor Richard ſays; and again, to 
the ſame purpoſe, Lying rides upon Debt's 
whereas a free-born Engliſhman 


ſpeak to any man living, But poverty often 
deprives a man of all ſpirit and virtue. It 
is — for an empty bag to ſtand upright.” 
— What would you think of that prince, or of 
that government, who ſhould iſſue an edit 
forbidding you to dreſs like a gentleman or 
gentlewoman, on painof impriſonment or ſer- 
vitude ? Would you not ſay that you were 
free, have a right to dreſs as you pleaſe, and 
that ſuch an edict would be a breach of your 
privileges, and ſuch a government tyrannical ? 
and yet you are about to put yourſelf under 
that tyranny, when you run in debt for ſuch 
dreſs! Your creditor has authority, at his 
pleaſure, to deprive you of 2 liberty, by 
confining you in gaol for life, or by ſelling 
you for a ſervant, if you ſhould not be able 
to pay him. When you have got your bar- 
gain, you may, perhaps, think little of pay- 
ment; but, as Poor Richard ſays, «© Cre- 


1 ditors have better memories than debtors 


creditors are a ſuperſtitious ſe, great ob- 
ſervers of ſet days and times.” The day 
comes round before you are aware, and the 
demand is made before you are prepared to 
ſatisfy it; or, if you bear your debt in mind, 
the term, which at firſt ſeemed ſo long, will, 
as it leſſens, appear extremely ſhort : Time 
will ſeem to have added wings to his heels as 
well as his ſhoulders. <4 Thoſe have a ſhort 
Lent, who owe money to be paid at Eaſter.” 
At preſent, perhãps, you may think yourſelves 
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in thriving circumſtances, and that you can 
bear a little extravagance without injury 
but | * 


« For age and want ſave while you may, 
No morning-ſun laſts a whole day.” 


© Gain may be temporary and uncertain 
but ever, while you live, expence is conſtant 
and certain; and It is eaſier to build 
two chimneys, than to keep one in fuel, as 
Poor Richard ſays: So, „Rather go to bed 
ſupperleſs , than riſe in debt. 


Get what you can, and what you get hold, 
Tis the ſtone that will turn all your lead into 
gold.“ | 


And when you have got the philoſopher's 


ſtone, ſure you will no longer complain of 


bad times, or the difficulty of paying taxes. 

IV. This doctrine, my friends, is reaſon 
and wiſdom : but, after all, do not depend 
too much upon your own induſtry, and fru- 
gality, and prudence, though excellent things; 
for they may all be blaſted without the bleſ- 
ſing of Heaven; and therefore aſk that bleſ- 
{ing humbly, and be not uncharitable to thoſe 
that at preſent ſeem to want it, but comfort 
and help them. Remember, Job ſuffered, 
and was afterwards proſperous. | 

© And now to conclude, „* Experience 
keeps a dear ſchool, but fools will learn m no 
other, as Poor Richard ſays, and ſcarce in 
that; for it is true, We may give advice, 
but we cannot give conduct.” However, re- 
member this, “ Tuey that will not be coun- 
ſelled cannot be helped, and farther, that 
If you will not hear Reaſon, ſhe will ſurely 
rap your knuckles,” as Poor Richard ſays.” 

Thus the old gentleman ended his harangue. 


The people heard it, and approved the doc- 
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old one a little longer. 
| do the ſame, thy profit will be as great as 
mine. — am, as ever, thine to ſerve thee. 


| 
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trine, and immediately practiſed the contrary, 
juſt as if it had been a common ſermon ; for 
the auction opened, and they began to buy 
extravagantly, I found the man had 
thoroughly ſtudied my Almanacks, and di- 
geſted all I had dropt on thoſe topics during 
the courſe of twenty-five years. The frequent 
mention he made of me muſt have tired M 
one elſe ; but my vanity.was wonderfully de- 
lighted with it, though I was conſcious that 
not a tenth part of the wiſdom was my ow 
which he aſcribed to me; but rather the 
gleanings that I had made of the ſenſe of all 
ages and nations. However, I reſolved to 
be the better for the echo of it; and though _ 


I had at firſt determined to buy ſtuff for a 


new coat, I went away, reſolved to wear my 
Reader, if thou wilt 


RICHARD SAUNDERS. 


FS 58. In Praiſe of Virtue. 


Virtue is of intrinſic value and good deſert, 
and of indiſpenſable obligation; not the crea. 
ture of will, but ee re. and immutable: 
not local or temporary, but of equal extent and 
antiquity with the divine mind not a mode 


of ſenſation, but everlaſting truth'; not depen- 


dent on power, but the guide of all power. 
Virtae is the foundation of honour and eſteem, 
and the ſource of all beauty, order, and hap» 
pineſs, in nature. It is what confers value 
on all the other endowments and qualities of 
a reaſonable being, to which they ought to be 
abſolutely ſubſervient, and without which the 
more eminent they are, the more hideous de- 
formities and the greater curies they become, 
The uſe of it is not confined-to any one ſtage 
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of our exiſtence, or to. auy particular ſituation. , 


we can be in, but reaches tlirough all the pe- 
riods and circumſtances of our beings. Ma- 
ny of the endowments and talents we now 
poſſeſs, and of which we are too apt to be 
proud, will ceaſe entirely with the preſent 
itate ; but this will be our ornament and dig- 
nity in every future Tate to which we may be 
removed. Beauty and wit will die, learning 
will vaniſh away, and all the arts of life be 
ſoon forgot; but virtue will remain for ever. 
This unites us to the whole rational crea- 
tion, and fits us for converſing with any 
order of ſuperior natures, and for a place in 
any part of God's works. It procures us 
the approbation and love of all wile and good 
beings, and renders them our allies and friends. 
— but what is of unſpeakably greater conſe- 
| * is, that it makes God our friend, aſſimi- 
ates and unites our minds to his, and engages 
his almighty power in our defence. Superior 
beings ct all ranks are bound by it no leſs 
than ourſeives. It has the ſame authority in 
all worlds that it has in this. The turiher 
any being is advanced in excellence and per- 
fection, the greater is his attachment to it, and 
the more he is under its influence. To ſay 
no nibre, tis the law of the whole univerie ; 
it ſtands firit in the eſtimation of the Deity ; 
its original his nature; and it is the very 
object that makes him lovely. | 
Such is the importance of virtue, — Of 
what conſequence, therefore, is it that we 
practiſe it There is no argument or motive, 
which is at all fitted to influence a reaſonable 
mind, which does not call us to this. One 
virtuous diſpoſition of ſoul is preferable to the 
greateſt natural accompliſhments and abiiitics, 
and of more value than all the treaſures of the 
world, If you are wiſe, then, ſtudy virtue, 
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and contenm every thing that can come in 


E PIT OM E, 


competition with it. Remember, that no- 


thing elſe deſerves one anxious thought or 
Remember, that this alone is honour, 


with, 
glory, wealth, and happineſs. - Secure this, 
and you ſecure every thing; loſe this, and all 
is loſt. FR Pri. 


§ 59. On Cruelty to inferior Animals. 


Man is that link of the chain of univerſal 
exiſtence, by which ſpiritual and corporeal be- 


ings. are united: as the numbers and varicty 


ot the latter his inferiors are almoſt infinite, 
ſo probably are thoſe of the former his ſupe- 
rio, s; and as we fee that the lives and happi- 
neſs of thoſe below us are dependant on our 
wills, we may reaſonably conciude, that our 
lives and happineſs are <qually dependant on 
the wills of thoſe above us; acconntable, like 
ourſelves, for the uſe of this power, to the 
Supreme Creator and Governor of all things. 
Should this analogy be welt founded, how 
criminal will our account appear, when laid 
before that juſt and impartial Judge! How 
will man, that ſanguinary tyrant, be able to 
excuſe himſelf from the charge of thoſe innu- 


merable cruelties inflicted on his unoffende 


ing ſubiects committed to his care, formed for 
his benefit, and placed under his authority by 
their common Father? vrhoſe mercy is over 
all his Works, and who expects that his. au- 
thority ſhould be exerciſed not only with ten- 


derneſs and mercy, but in conformity to the 
laws of juſtice andi gratitude. | | 


But to what horrid deviations. from theſe 


benevolent intentions are we daily witneſſes! 


no {mall part of mankind derive their chief 
amuſements from the deaths and jufferings of 
inferior animals; a much greater, conſider 
them only as engines ot 

2 Th 


wood, or iron, uletul. 
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in their ſeveral occupations. The carman 
drives his horſe, and the carpenter his nail, by 
repeated blows; and ſo long as theſe pro- 
duce the deſired effect, and they both go, they 
neither reflect or care whether either of them 
have any ſenfe of feeling. The butcher 
knocks down the ſtately ox, with no more 
compaſſion than the blackſmith hammers a 
horſeſhoez and plunges his knife into the 
throat of the innocent lamb, with as little re- 
luctance as the taylor ſticks his needle into 
the collar of a coat, - | 

If there are ſome few, who, formed in a 
ſofter mould, view with pity the ſufferings of 
theſe defenceleſs creatures, there is ſcarce one 
who entertains the leaft idea, that juſtice or 
gratitude can be due to their merits, or their 
ſervices. The ſocial and friendly dog is 
hanged without remorſe, if, by barking in de- 
fence of his maſter's perſon and property, he 
happens unknowingly to diſturb his reſt: the 
generous horſe, who has carried his ungrate- 
ful maſter for many years with eaſe and 
ſafety, worn out with age and infirmities, 
contracted in his ſervice, is by him con- 
demned to end his miſerable days in a duſt- 
cart, where the more he exerts his little re- 
mains of ſpirit, the more he is whipped to 
ſave his ſtupid driver the trouble of whipping 
ſome other leſs obedient to the laſh. Some- 


times, having been taught the practice of 


many unnatural and uſeleſs feats in a riding- 
houſe, he is at laſt turned out, and conſigned 


to the dominion of a hackney-coachman, by 
ing thoſe tricks, which he has learned un- 
der fo long and ſevere a diſcipline. The 


whom he is every day corrected for perform- 


ſhiggiſh bear, in contradiction to his nature, 
is taught to dance, for the diverſion of a ma- 


lignant mob, by placing red-hot irons under 


his feet: and the majeſtic bull is tortured 
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by every mode which malice can invent, for 
no offence, but that he is gentle, and unwil- 
ling to aſſail his diabolical.tormentors, Theſe, 
with innumerable other acts of cruelty, in- 
juſtice, and ingratitude, are every day com- 
mitted, not only with impunity, but without 
cenſure, and even without obſervation but 
we may be aſſured, that they cannot finally 
paſs away unnoticed and unretaliated. | 

The laws of ſelf-defence undoubtedly juſ- 
tify us in deſtroying thoſe animals who would 


deſtroy us, who injure our properties, or an- 


noy our perſons ; but not even theſe, when- 
ever their ſituation incapacitates them from 
hurting us. I know of no right which we 
have to ſhoot a bear on an inacceſſible iſland 
of ice, or an eagle on the mountain's top; 
whoſe lives cannot injure us, nor deaths pro- 
cure us any benefit. We are unable to give 


life, and therefore ought not wantonly to take 


it away from the meaneſt inſect, without ſuf- 
ficient reaſon; they all receive it from the 
ſame benevolent hand as ourſelves, and have 
therefore an equal right to enjoy it. 

God has been pleaſed to create numberleſs 
animals intended for our ſuſtenance ; and 
that they are ſo intended, the agreeable fla- 
vour of their fleſh to our palates, and the 
wholeſome nutriment which it adminiſters 
to our ſtomachs, are ſufficient proots : theſe, 
as they are formed for our uſe, propagated by 
our culture, and fed by our care, we have 
certainly a right to deprive of life, becauſe 


it is given and preſerved to them on that con- 


dition; but this ſhould always be performed 
with all the tenderneſs and e er which 
ſo diſagreeable an office will permit; and no 
circumſtances ought to be omitted, which can 
render their executions as quick and eaſy as 
r For this, Providence has wiſely and 

ly provided, by forming them in 
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ſuch a manner, that their fleſh becomes ran- 
cid and unpalateable by a painful and linger- 
ing death; and has thus compelled us to be 
merciful without compaſſion, and cautious of 
their ſuffering, for the ſake of ourſelves: but, 
if there are any whoſe taſtes are ſo vitiated, 
and whoſe hearts are ſo hardened, as to de- 
light in ſuch inhuman ſacrifices, and to par- 
take of them without remorſe, they ſhould be 
looked upon as dæmons in human ſhapes, 
and expect a retaliation of thoſe tortures 
which they have inflifted on the innocent, 
for the gratification of their own depraved 
and unnatural appetites. | 
So violent are the paſſions of anger and re- 
venge in the human breaſt, that it 1s not 
wonderful that men ſhould perſecute their 
real or imaginary enemies with cruelty and 
malevolence; but that there ſhould exiſt in 
nature a being who can receive pleaſure from 
giving pain, would be totally incredible, if we 
were not convinced, by melancholy expe- 
rience, that there are not only many, but that 
this unaccountable diſpoſition is in ſome man- 
ner inherent in the nature of man ; for, as he 
cannot be taught by example, nor led to it b 


temptation, or prompted to it by intereſt, it 


muſt be derived from his native conſtitution ; 
and 1s a remarkable confirmation of what re- 
velation ſo frequently inculcates — that he 
brings into the world with him an original 
depravity, the effects of a fallen and dege- 
nerate ſtate ; in proof of which we need only 


obſerve, that the nearer he appreaches to a 


ſtate ef nature, the more predominant this diſ- 
poſition appears, and the more violent it 
operates. We ſee children laughing at the 
miſeries which they inflict on every unfor- 
tunate animal which comes within their power 
all ſavages are ingenious in contriving, a 
happy in executing, the moſt exquiſite tor- 
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tures; and the common people of all coun- 


tries are delighted with nothing ſo much as 
bull-baitings, prize-fightings, executions, and 
all ſpectacles of cruelty and horror. Though 
civilization may in ſome degree abate this na- 
tive ferocity, it can never quite extirpate it: 
the moſt poliſhed are not aſhamed to be pleaſed 
with ſcenes of little leſs barbarity, and, to the 


diſgrace of human nature, to dignify them 


with the name of ſports. They arm cocks 
with artificial weapons, which nature had 
kindly denied to their malevolence, and, with 


| ſhouts of applauſe and triumph, ſee them 


piunge them into each other's hearts : they 
view with delight the trembling deer and de- 
fenceleſs hare, flying for hours in the utmoſt 
agonies of terror and. deſpair, and at laſt, 


ſinking under fatigue, devoured by their mer- 


cileſs purſuers : they ſee with joy the beauti- 
ful pheaſant and harmleſs partridge drop from 
their flight, weltering in their blood, or per- 
haps periſhing with wounds and hunger, un- 
der the cover of ſome friendly thicket to 
which they have in vain retreated for ſafety : 
they triumph over the unſuſpecting fiſh, whom 
they have decoyed by an infidious pretence of 
feeding, and drag him from his native ele- 
ment by a hook : 
entrails : and, to add to all this, they ſpare 
neither labour nor expence to preſerve and 
propagate theſe innocent animals, for no other 
end but to multiply the objects of their perſe- 
cution. | 
What name ſhould we beſtow on a ſuperior 
being, whoſe whole endeavours were employ- 
ed, and whoſe whole pleaſure conſiſted, in 
terrifying, enſnaring, tormenting, and de- 
ſtroying mankind ? whoſe ſuperior faculties 


were exerted in fomenting animoſities amongſt 


them, in contriving engines of deſtruction, 
and inciting them to uſe them in maiming 
n . 


xed to and tearing out his 
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them was employed in aſſiſting the rapacious, 
deceiving the ſimple, and oppreſſing the inno- 
cent? who, without provocation or advan- 
tage, ſhould continue from day to day, void 


of all pity and remorſe, thus to torment man- 


kind for diverſion, and at the ſame time 
endeavour with his uzmoſt care to preſerve 
their lives, and to propagate their ſpecies, 
in order to increaſe the number of victims de- 
voted to his malevolence, and be delighted in 
proportion to the miſeries he occaſioned ? I 
ſay, what name deteſtable enough could we 
find for ſuch a being ? yet if we impartially 
conſider the cafe, and our intermediate ſitua- 
tion, we mult acknowledge, that, with regard 


to inferior animals, juit ſuch a being is a 
ſportiman. ; 


Fenyns, 


$ 60. On the Duties of School Boys, from the 
pious and judicious ROLLIN. 


Quinctilian ſays, that he has included al- 
moſt all the duty of ſcholars in this one piece 
of advice which he gives them, to love thoſe 
who teach them, as they love the ſciences 


which they learn of them; and to look upon 


them as fathers, from whom they derive not 
the life of the body, but that inſtruction which 
is in a manner the life of the foul. Indeed 
this ſentiment of affection and reſpect ſuffices 
to make them apt to learn during the time of 
their ſtudies, and full of gratitude all the reſt 
It ſeems to me to include 
, great part of what is to be expected from 
them, 25 


Docility, which conſiſts in ſubmitting to 


directions, in readily receiving the inſtructions 
of their maſters, and reducing them to prac- 


tice, is properly the virtue of ſcholars, as that 


of maſters is to teach well. The one can do 
nothing without the other; and as it is not 
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ſufficient for a labourer to ſow the ſeed, unleſs 
the earth, after having opened its boſom to 
receive it, in a manner hatches, warms, and 
moiſtens it; ſo likewiſe the whole fruit of in- 


ſtruction depends upon a good correſpondence 
between the maſters and the ſcholars. | 
Gratitude for thoſe who have laboured in 
our education, is the character of an honeſt 
man, and the mark of a good heart, Who 
is there among us, ſays Cicero, that has been 
inſtructed with any: care, that is not highly 
delighted with the fight, or even the bare 


| remembrance of his preceptors, maſters, and 


q 


the place where he was taught and brought 
up ? Seneca exhorts young men to preſerve 
always a great reſpeg& for their maſters, to 
whoſe care they are indebted for the amend. 
ment of their faults, and for having imbibed 


| ſentiments of honour and probity. Their 


exactneſs and ſeverity diſpleaſe ſometimes at 
an age when we are not in a condition to 
judge of the obligations we owe to them ; but 
when years have ripened our underſtanding 
and judgment, we then diſcern that what 
made us diſlike them, I mean admonitions, 
reprimands, and a ſevere exactneſs in reſtrain- 
ing the paſſions of an imprudent and inconſi- 
derate age, is expreſsly the very thing which 
ſhould make us eſteem and love them. Thus 
we ſee that Marcus Aurelius, one of the wiſeſt 
and moſt illuſtrious emperors that Rome ever 
had, thanked the gods for two things eſpe= 
cially—for his having had excellent tutors 
himſelf, and that he had found the like for 
his children, Eh 
Quinctilian, after having noted the different 
characters of the mind in children, draws, in 
a few words, the image of what he judged to 
be a perfect ſcholar; and certainly it is a ver 
amiable one: For my part,“ ſays he, 
like a child who is encouraged by commens 


; 
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dation, is animated by a ſenſe of glory, and 
wWieeps when he is outdone. A noble emula- 
tion will always keep him in exerciſe, a re- 
primand will touch him to the quick, and ho- 
nour will ſerve inſtead of a ſpur. We need 
not fear that ſuch a ſcholar will ever give 
himſelf up to ſullenneſs.“ 
puer, quem laus excitct, quem gloria juvet, 
qui virtus fleat. Hic erit alendus ambitu: 
hunc mordebit objurgatio: hunc honor exci- 
tabit: in hoc deidiam nunquam ver-bor. 
How great a value foever Quinctilian ſets 
upon the talents uf the mind, he efteem.s 
thoſe of æhe heart far beyond them; and looks 
-upon the others as of no value without them, 
In the ſame chapter from whence I took the 
preceding words, he declares, he ſhould never 
have a good opinion of a chijd, who placed 
his ſtudy in occalioning laughter, by mimick- 
ing the behaviour, mien, and faults of others; 
and he preſently gives an admirable reaſon for 
it: A child,” fays he, cannot be truly 
ingenious, in my opinion, tnlefs he be good 
and virtuous; otherwiſe, -I ſhould rather 
chooſe to have him dull and heavy than of a 
bad diſpoſition.” Non dabit ſpem bene i in- 
dolis, qui hoe imitandi ſtudio petit, ut ri- 
deatur. Nam probus quoque imprimis erit 
ille vere ingenioſus: alioqui non pejus dux- 
erim tardi eſſe ingenii, quam mali. 

He diſplays to us all theſe talents in the 
eldeſt of his two children, whoſe character he 
draws, and whoſe death he laments in ſo elo- 
quent and pathetic a ftrain, in the beautiful 
reface to his ſixth book. 


be uſeleſs to the boys, as they will find it 
a model which ſuits well with their age and 
condition. 

After having mentioned his younger ſon, 
who died at five years old, ang deſcribed the 
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graces and beauties of his countenance, the 
prettinels of his expreſſions, the vivacity of 
his underſtanding, which began to ſhing 
through the veil of childhood ; «© I had ll 
left me, ſays he, my ſon Quin&ilian, in 
whom I placed all my pleaſure and all my 
hopes, and- comfort enough I might have 

tound in him: for, having now entered into his 
tenth year, he did not produce only blotioms 
like his younger brother, but fruits already 
tormed, and bey ond the power of diſappoint» 
ID Mae: © have much experience; but I never 
ſaw in any child, I do not ſay only fo many 
exccllent diſpoſitions for the (ciences, nor ſo 
much taſte, as his maſters know, but ſo much 
probity, ſweetneſs, good-nature, gentleneſs, 


and inclination to pleaſe and obl.ge, as I diſ- 


cerned in hiwng 

4 Beſides this, he had all the advanta ages of 
nature, a charming voice, a pleaſing counts- 
nance, and a ſurpriſing facility in pronounc- 
ing well the two languages, as if he had been 
equally born for both of them. 

«© But all this was no more than hopes. 1 
ſet a greater value upon his admirable vir- 
tues, his equality of temper, his reſolution, . 
the courage with which he bore up againtt 
tear and pain; for, how were his phyſicians 
aſtoniſhed at his patience under a diſtemper of 


eight months continuance, when at the point 
of death he comforted me himſelf, and bade 


me net to weep for him! and delirious as he 
ſometimes was at his laſt moments, his tongue 
ran of nothing elſe but learning and the 


ſciences: O vain and deceitful hopes !”* &c. 


Are there many boys amongſt us, of whom 
we can truly ſay ſo much to their advantage, 
as Quinctilian ſays here of his fon ? What a 
ſhame would it be for them, if, born and 
brought.up in a Chriſtian country, they had 


| not even the virtues of Pagan children! I 
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docility, obedience, reſpect for their-maſters, 
or rainer a degree of affection, and the ſource 
of an eternal gratitude ; zeal for {tudy, and a 
wonderful thirſt after. the ſciences, joined to 
an abhorrence of vice and irregularity z an 
admirable fund of probity, goodneſs, gen- 
tlenels, civility, and liberality ; as alſo pa- 
tience, courage, and greatneſs of ſoul in the 
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Extrafts from Mr. PENNANT's Britiſh | 


Zoology. 


&r. The HORSE. - 
x breed of horſes in Great Britain 


is as mixed as that of its inhabitants: 


the frequent introduction of foreign horſes has 


given us a variety, that no ſingle country can 
boaſt of: moſt other kingdoms produce only 
one kind, while ours, by a judicious mixture 
of the ſeveral ſpecies, by the happy difference 
of our foils, and by our ſuperior ſkill in 
management, may triumph over the reft 
of Europe, in having brought each quality 
of this noble animal to 

In the annals of ' Newmarket, may be 
fcund initances of horſes that have literally 
out- ſtripped the wind, as the celebrated 
M. Condamine has lately ſhewn in his re- 
marks on thoſe of Great Britain. Childers 


the higheſt pertec- 
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courſe of a long ſickneſs. What then was 
wanting to all theſe virtues ?—That which 


alone could render them truly worthy the 
name, and muſt be in a manner the ſoul 


of them, and conſtitute their whole value; the 
precious gift of faith and piety ; the ſaving 


knowledge of a Mediator; a fincere defire of 
picaling God, and referring all our actions to 


HISTORY. 


is an amazing inſtance of rapidity; his ſpeed 


having been more than once exerted equal to 


82+ feet in a ſecond, or near a mile in a mi- 


nute : the ſame horſe lias alſo run the round 


courſe at Newmarket (which is about 400 
yards leſs than 4 miles) in ſix minutes and 
forty ſecondsz in which caſe his fleetneſs is 


to that of the ſwifteſt Barb, as four to three; 


the former, according to Doctor Maty's com- 
putation, covering at every bound a ſpace of 
ground equal in length to twenty-three feet 
royal, the latter only that of eighteen feet and 
a half royal. | r 

_ Horſes of this kind, derive their origin 
from Arabia ; the ſeat of the pureſt, and moſt 
generous breed, ; 2 


The ſpecies uſed in hunting, is a happy 


combination of the former with others ſu- 


perior in ſtrength, but inferior in point of 


ſpeed and lineage: an union of both is ne- 


ceſſary; for the fatigues of the chace muſt 


be 
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be ſupported by the ſpirit of the one, as well 
as by the vigour of the other. 

o country can bring a parallel to the 
ſtrength and ſize of our herſes deſtined for 
the draught; or to the activity and ſtrength 
united, of thoſe that form our cavalry. 

In our capital there are inſtances of ſingle 
horſes that are able to draw on a plain, for a 
{mall ſpace, the weight of three tons; but 
could with eaſe, and for a continuance draw 
half that weight. The pack horſes of York- 
ſhire, employed in conveying the manufac- 
tures of that county to the moſt remote parts 
of the kingdom, uſually carry a burden of 
420 pounds; and that indifferently over the 
higheſt hills of the north, as well as the moſt 
level roads; but the moſt remarkable proof of 
the ſtrength of our Britiſh horſes, is to be 
drawn from that of our mill-horſes : ſome of 
theſe will carry at one load thirteen meaſures, 


which at a moderate computation of 70 pounds 


each, will amount to 910; a weight ſuperior 
to that which the leſſer ſort of camels will 
bear: this will appear leſs ſurpriſing, as theſe 
horſes are by degrees accuſtomed to the 
weight; and the diſtance they travel no 


greater than to and from the adjacent hamlets. | 


- Our cavalry in the Jate campaigns (when 
they had opportunity) ſhewed over thoſe of 
_ allies, as well as of the French, a great 
ſuperiority both of ſtrength and activity: the 
enemy was broken through by the impetuous 
charge of our ſquadrons ; while the German 
horſes, from their great weight, and inaftive 
make, were unable to ſecond our efforts ; 
though thoſe troops were actuated by the no- 
bleſt ardour. = | 

The preſent cavalry of this ifland only ſup- 
ports its ancient glory; it was eminent in the 
earlieſt times: our ſcythed chariots, and the 


activity and good diſcipline of our horſes, 
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even ſtruck terror into Cæſar's legions: and 
the Britains, as ſoon as they became civilized 
enough to coin, took care to repreſent on their 
money the animal for which they were ſo cele- 
brated. It is now impoſſible to trace out this 
ſpecies; for thoſe which exiſt among the in- 
digenæ of Great Britain, ſuch as the little 
horſes of Wales and Cornwall, the hobbies of 
Ireland, and the ſhelties of Scotland, though 
admirably well adapted to the uſes of thoſe 
countries, could never have been equal to the 
work of war; but probably we had even then 
a larger and ſtronger breed in the more fertile 
and Juxuriant parts of the iſland. Thoſe we 
employ for that purpoſe, or for the drapght, 
are an offspring of the German or Flemiſh 
breed, meliorated by our ſoil, and a judicious 
culture. | 8 
The Engliſh were ever attentive to an exact 
culture of theſe animals; and in very early 
times ſet a high value on their breed. The 
eſteem that our horſes were held in bY foreign- 
ers ſo long ago as the reign of Athelitan, may 
be collected from a Jaw of that monarch pro- 
hibiting their exportation, except they were 
deſigned as preſents. "Theſe muſt have been 
the native kind, or the prohibition would have 
been needleſs, for our commerce was at that 
time too limited to receive improvement from 
any but the German kind, to which country 
their own breed could be of no yalue. 
But when our intercourſe with the other 
arts of Europe was enlarged, we ſoon Jaid 
hold of the advantage this gave of improv- 
ing our breed. Roger de Beleſme, Earl of 
Shrewſbury, is the firſt that is on record: he 


introduced the Spaniſh ſtallions into his eſtate 


in Powiſland, from which that part of Wales 
was for many ages celebrated for a ſwift and 

nerous race of horſes. Giraldus Cambren- 
its, who lived in the reign of Henry II. takes 
| notice 
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rary with Shakeſpeare, ſings their excellence 
in the ſixth part of his Polyolbion. This 
kind was probably deſtined to mount our gal- 
lant nobility, or courteous knights for feats 
of chivalry, in the generous conteſts of the 
tilt-yard. From theſe ſprung, to ſpeak the 
language of the times, the Flower of Courſ- 
ers, whoſe elegant form added charms to the 
rider; and whoſe activity and managed dex- 
terity gained him the palm in that field of 
gallantry and romantic honour. _ 
Notwithſtanding my former ſuppoſition, 
races were known in England in very early 
times. Fitz-Stephcn who wrote in the days 
of Henry II. mentions the great delight that 
the citizens of Landon took in the diverſion, 
But by his words, it appears not to have been 
deſigned for the purpoſes of gaming, but 
merely to have ſprung from a generous emula- 
tion of ſhewing a ſuperior ſkill in horſeman- 
ſhip. : # 
Races appear to have been in vogue in the 
reign of Queen Elizabeth, and to have been 
carried to ſuch exceſs as to injure the fortunes 
of the nobility. The famous George Earl of 
Cumberland is recorded to have waſted more 
of his eſtate than any of his anceſtors ; and 
chiefly by his extreme love to horſe- races, 
tiltings, and other expenſive diverſions. It is 
probable that the parſimonious queen did not 
approve of it; for races are not among the 
diverſions exhibited at Kennelworth by her 
favourite Leiceſter. In the following reign, 
were places allotted for the ſport: Croydon in 
the South, and Garterly in Yorkſhire, were 
celebrated courſes. Camden alſo ſays, that 
in 1607 there were races near York, and the 
prize was a little golden bell. 5 
Not that we deny this diverſion to be 
known in theſe kingdoms in earlier times; 
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we only aſſert a different mode of it, gentle - 
men being then their own jockies, and riding 
their own horſes. Lord Herbert of Cherbury 
enumerates it among the ſports that gallant 
philoſopher thought unworthy of a man of 
6 The exerciſe (ſays he) I do not 
© approve of, is running of horſcs, there 
ec being much cheating im that kind; neither 
ce do I ſee why a brave man ſhould delight in 
« a creature whoſe chief uſe is to help him to 
% run away.“ | 

The increaſe of our inhabitants, and the 
extent of our manufaCtures, together with the 
former neglect of internal navigation to con- 


vey thoſe manufactures, multiplied the num 


ber of our horſes: an exceſs of wealth, before 
unknown in theſe iſlands, increaſed the luxury 
of carriages, and added to the neceſſity of an 
extraordinary culture of theſe animals: their 
bigh reputation abroad, has alſo made them @ 
branch of commerce, and proved another: 
caule of their vaſt increaſe, | 
As no kingdom can boaſt of parallel cir- 
cumſtances, ſe none can vie with us in the 
number of theſe noble quadrupeds; it would 
be extremely difficult to gueſs at the exact 
amount of them, or to form a periodical ac- 
count of their increaſe: the number ſeems very 
flutuating : William Fitz-Stephen relates, 
that in the reign of king Stephen, London, 
alone poured out 20,000 horſemen in the wars 
of thoſe times: yet we find that in the begin- 


ning of Queen Elizabeth's reign, the whole 


kingdom could not ſupply 2000 horſes to form 
our cavalry ; and even in the year 1588, when 


the nation was in the moſt imminent danger. 


from the Spaniſh invaſion, all the cavalry 
which the nation could then furnift amounted; 
only to 3000: to account for this difference 
we muſt imagine, that the number of horſes 


which toek the field®in Stephen's reige was 
— 5 $7 nv 
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few that appeared under the banners of Eliza- 


. beth, a corps well formed, and ſuch as might 
be oppoſed to ſo formidable an enemy as was - 
"then expected: but ſuch is their preſent in- 


_ creaſe, that in the late war, the number em- 


ployed was 13,575; and ſuch is our improve- 


ment in the breed ofihorſes, that moſt of thoſe 


winch are uſed in our waggons and carriages 


ſame purpoſe : of thoſe, our capital alone em- 
ploys near 22,000, 8 

The learned M. de Buffon has almoſt ex- 
haulſted the ſubject of the natural hiſtory of the 
horſe, and the other domeſtic animals; and 
left very little for after writers to add. We 
may obſerve, that this moſt noble and uſeful 
quadruped is endowed with every quality that 
can make it ſubſervient to the uſes of mankind, 


of different kinds, might be applied to the 


and thoſe qualities appear in a more exalted, 


or in a leſs degree, in proportion to our va- 
rieus neceſſities. | | 

Undaunted courage, added to a docility 
half reaſoning, is given to ſome, which fits 
them for military fervices, The ſpirit and 
emulation ſo apparent in others, furniſh us 


with that ſpecies, which is admirably adapt- | 
ed for the courſe; or, the more noble and ge- 
nerous pleaſure of the chace, - 


Patience and perſeverance appear ftrongly 
in that moſt uſetul kind deſtined. to bear the 


burdens we impoſe on them; or that employ- 


ed in the ſlavery of the draught. _ 
Though endowed with vaſt ſtrength, and 


great powers, they very rarely exert either 


to their maſter's prejudice; but on the con- 
trary, will endure fatigues, even to death, 
for our benefit. Providence has implanted 


in them a benevolent diſpoſition, and a fear 


of the human race, together with a certain 


| conſciouſneſs of the ſervices we can reader 
| n | : | 4 
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them. Moſt of the hoofed quadrupeds are 


| domeſtic, beeauſe neceſſity compels them to 


ſeek our protection: wild beaſts are provided 
with feet and claws, adapted to the forming 


dens and retreats from the inclemency of the 
weather; but the former, deſtitute of theſe ad- 


vantages, are obliged to run to us for arti- 
ficial ſhelter, and harveſted proviſions: as 
nature, in theſe climates, does not throwgh- 
out the year ſupply them with neceſſary 
food. g | 
But ſtill, many of our tame animals muft 
by accident endure the rigour of the ſeaſon : 
to prevent which inconvenience, their feet 
(for the extremities ſuffer firſt by cold) are 
protected by ſtrong hoofs of a horny ſub- 
tance. . | £2 
The tail too is guarded with long buſhy 
hair, that protects it in both extremes of wea - 
ther; during the ſummer it ſerves, by its 
pliancy and agility, to bruſh off the ſwarms 
of inſects which are perpetually attempting 
either to ſting them, or to depoſit their eggs 
in the refum; the ſame length of hair con- 


o g ” - 8 . # 
tributes to guard them from the cold in winter. 
But we, by the abſurd and cruel cuſtom of 


docking, a practice pecrvhiar to our country, 
deprive theſe animals of both advantages : in 


the laſt war our cavalry ſuffered ſo much on 


that account, that we now ſeem ſenſible of 


the error, and if we may judge from ſome 


recent orders in reſpe& to that branch of 
the ſervice, it will for the future be cor- 


refted. © | 
Thus is the horſe provided againſt the two 


eateſt evils he is ſubje& to from the ſeaſons : 


his natural diſeaſes are few ; but our ill uſage, 


or neglect, or, which is very frequent, our 


over care of him, bring on a numerous train, 
which are often fatal. Among the dikempers 
he is naturally ſubject to, are the worme, the 
9 bots, 


1 - 
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the ſpecies of worms 
that infe& him are the {mbric, and aſc a- 


rides; both theſe reſemble thoſe found in hu- 
the bots are the 


2 or caterpillars of the oefirus, or gad- 


man bodies, only larger: 


: theſe are found both in the re&um, and 
in 5 ſtomach, and when in the latter bring 
on con vulſions, that often terminate in 


death. 


The ſtone is a diſeaſe the horſs is not 
frequently ſubje& to; yet we have ſeen two 
examplesxof it; the one in a horſe near High- 
wvcombe, that voided ſixteen calculi, each of 
an inch and a half diameter; the other was of 
a ſtone taken out of the bladder of a horſe, 
and depoſited in the cabinet of the late Dr. 


Mead ; weighing eleven ounces. Theſe ſtones 
are formed of ſeveral crults, each very fmooth-- 
and gloſſy; their form triangular ; but their 


edges rounded, as if by colliſion againſt each 


other. 


The -i Creator hath finely nne 


| ohis ſeveral ſervices of domeſtic animals to- 


wards the human race; and ordered that the 


parts of ſuch, which in their lives have been 


the moſt aſeful, ſhould after death -contribute 


the leaſt to our benefit. The chief uſe that the 
euνανLμꝑ of the horſe can be applied to, is for 


collars, traces, and other parts of the harneſs; 
and thus, even after death, he preſerves ſome 
analogy with his former employ. The hair 


of the mane is of uſe in making wigs z of the 


tail in making the bottoms of chairs, floor- 
cloths, and cords; * to the angler in mak- 


ing lines. 


$ 2. The Ox. 


The climate of Great Britain is above all 
others productive of the greateſt variety and 


abundance of wholeſome vegetables, which, 


to crown Gur happineſs, are almoſt equally 
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diffuſed through all its parts: this general 


fertility is owing to thoſe clouded ſkies, which' 


foreigners miſtakenly urge as a reproach” on 
our country; but let us chearfully endure a 
temporary gloom, which cloaths not only our 
meadows but our hills with the richeſt verdure. 
To this we owe the number, variety, and ex- 
cellence of gur cattle, the richneſs of out 
games, and innumerable other advantages. 


.Cxſar (the carlieſt writer who deſcribes this 


iſtand of Great Britain) ſpeaks of the num- 
bers of our cattle, and adds that we neglected 
tillage, but lived on milk and fleſh, Straba 


takes notice of our plenty of milk, but ſays 
we were ignorant of the art of making cheele, 


Mela informs us, that the wealth of the Bri- 
tons conſiſted in cattle: and in his account of 
Ireland reports that ſuch was the richneſs of 
the paſtures in that kingdom, that the cattle 


would even burſt if they were ſuffered to feed 


in them leng at a time. * 
This preference of paſturage to tillage! was 

delivered down from our Britiſh anceſtors 

to much later times; and continued * 


prevalent during the whole period of our 


government: the chieftain, whoſe power and 


ſafety depended on the promptneſs of his val. 
ſals to execute his commands, found'it his in 
tereſt to encourage thoſe employments that fa- 
that vaſſal, who made 
it his glory to fly at the Grit call to thi ſtandard 
of his chieftain, was ſure to prefer that em- 
vloy, which might be tranſacted by his family 
with equal ſucceſs during his abſence. Til- 


lage would require an attendance incompatible 


with the ſervices he owed the baron, while the 
former occupation not only gave leiſure for 
thoſe duties, but furniſhed the hoſpitable 
board of his lord with ample proviſion, of 
which the vaſſal was equal partaker. The 
reliques of the larder of the elder Spencer are 

evident 


evident proofs of the plenty of cattle in his 
days; for after his winter proviſions may 
have been ſuppoſed to have been moſtly con- 
famed, there were found, ſo late as the month 
of May, in ſalt, the carcaſes of not fewer than 
30 beeves, 600 bacons, and 600 muttons. 
The accounts of the ſeveral great feaſts in after 
times, afford amazing inſtances of the quan- 
tity of cattle that were conſumed in them. 
This was owing partly to the continued at- 
tachment of the people to grazing ; partly to 
the preference that the Engliſh at all times 
gave to animal food. The quantity of cattle 
that appear from the lateſt calculation to have 
been conſumed in our metropolis, is a ſuf- 
ficient argument of the vaſt plenty of theſe 
times; particularly when we conſider the great 
advancement of tillage, and the numberleſs 
variety of proviſions, unknown to paſt ages ; 
that are now introduced into theſe kingdoms 
from all parts of the world. 1 
Our breed of horned cattle has in general 
been fo much improved by a foreign mixture, 
that it is difficult to point out the original kind 
of theſe iſlands. Thoſe which may be ſup- 
poſed to have been purely Britiſh, are far in- 
ferior in ſize to thoſe on the northern part of 
the European continent: the catile of the 
highlands of Scotland are 3 ſmall, and 


many of them, males as well as females, are 


hornleſs : the Welſh runts are much larger: 


the black cattle of Cornwall are of the ſame 
fize with the laſt. The large ſpecies that is 
now cultivated through moſt parts of Great 
Britain are eicher entirely of foreign extraction, 
or our own improved by a croſs with the foreign 
kind. The Lincolnfhire kind derive their ſize 
from the Holſtein breed; and the large horn- 
lefs cattle that are bred in ſome parts of Eng- 


land come originally from Poland. 


About two hundred and fifty ,years ago 
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| there was found in Scotland a wild race of» 
cattle, which were of a pure white colour, and 
had (if we may credit Boethius) manes like 
lions. I cannot but give credit to the rela- 
tion; having ſeen in the woods of Drumlan- 
rig in North Britain, and in the park belong- 
ing to Chillingham caſtle m Northumberland, 
herds of cattle probably derived from the ſa- 
vage breed. They have loſt their manes; 
but retain their colour and fierceneſs: the 
were of a middle ſize; long legg'd; and had 
black muzzles, and ears: their horns fine, 
and with a bold and elegant bend. The 
keeper of thoſe at Chillingham ſaid, that the 
weight of the ox was 38 ſtones: of the cow 
28: thet their hides were more eſteemed by 
the tanners than thoſe of the tame; and they 


—— 


| would give ſix-pence per ſtone more for them. 


Theſe cattle were wild as any deer, on being 
approached would inſtantly take to flight and. 
gallop away at full ſpeed: never mix with the 
tame ſpecies; nor come near the houſe unleſs 
conſtrained by hunger in very ſevere weather. 
When it is neceſſary to kill any they are al- 
ways ſhot: if the keeper only wounds the 
beaſt, he mult take care to keep behind ſome 
tree, or his life would be in danger from the 


furious attacks of the animal; which will 


never deſiſt till a period is put to his life. 
Frequent mention is made of our ſavage 
cattle by hiſtorians. One relates that Robert 
Bruce was (in chaſing theſe animals) preſerv- 
ed from the rage of a wild Bul! by the intre- 
pidity of one of his courtiers, from which he 
and his lineage acquired the name of Turn- 
Bull. Fitz-Stephen names theſe animals 
(Uri-Sylweftres) among thoſe that harboured 
in the great foreſt that in his time lay adjacent 
to London. Another enumerates, among 
the proviſions at the great feaſt of Nevil arch- 


biſhop of York, ſix wild Bulls; and Sibbald 


| aſſures 
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ſpecies was found in the mountains of Scot- 
land, but agreeing in form with the common 
fort. I believe theſe ro have been the Biſontes 
jubati of Pliny, found then in Germany, and 
might have been common to the continent and 


our iſland : the loſs of their ſavage vigour by 
confinement might occaſion ſome change in the 


external appearance, as is frequent with wild 
animals deprived of liberty; and to that we 
may aſcribe their loſs of mane. The Urus of 
the Hercynian foreſt, deſcribed by Cæſar, 


book VI. was of this kind, the ſame which is 


called by the modern Germans, Aurochs, i. e. 
Bos Hylweſtris. | 
The ox is the only horned animal in theſe 
iſlands that will apply his ſtrength to the 
ſervice of mankind, It is now generally al- 
lowed, that in many caſes oxen are more pro- 
fitable in the draught than horſes ; their food, 
harneſs, and ſhoes being cheaper, and ſhould 
they be lamed or grow old, an old working 


beaſt will be as good meat, and fatten as well 


as a young one.. „„ 

There is ſcarce any part of this animal with - 
out its uſe. The blood, fat, marrow, hide, 
hair, horns, hoofs, milk, cream, butter, 
cheeſe, whey, urine, liver, gall, ſpleen, 
bones, and dung, have each their particu- 
lar uſe in manufactures, commerce, and 
medicine. | | 

The ikin has been of great uſe in all ages. 
The ancient Britons, before they knew a bet- 


ter method, built their boats with oſiers, and 
covered them with the hides of bulls, which 


ſerved for ſhort coaſting voyages. 


Primum cana ſalix madefacto vimine parvam 

Texitur in Puppimy, cæſoque induta juvenco, 

Vectoris patiens, tumidum ſuper emicat amnem: 
Sic Venetus ſtagnante Pado, fuſoque Britannus 
Navigat oceano. 


— 
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The bending willow into barks they twinez 
Then line the work with ſpoils of ſlaughter'd kine. 
Such are the floats Venetian fiſhers know, | 
Where in dull marſhes ſtands the ſettiing Poz 

On ſuch to neighbouring Gaul, allured by gain, 
The bolder Britons croſs the ſwelling main. 


Rowee 


Veſſels of this kind are Rill in uſe on the 
Iriſh lakes; and on the Dee and Severn z 
in Ireland they are called Curacb, in England 
Coracles, from the Britiſh Cæuraugl, a word 
ſignifying a boat of that ſtructure. a6 

At preſent, the hide, when tanned and 
curried, ſerves for boots, ſhoes, and number- 


| leſs other conveniences of life. 


Vellum is made of calves ſkin, and gold 
beaters ſkin is made of a thin vellum, or 
a finer part of the ox's guts. The hair 


mixed with lime is a neceſſary article in 


building. Of the horns are made combs, 
boxes, handles for knives, and drinking veſ- 
ſels; and when ſoftened by water, obeying 
the manufacturer's hand, they are formed into 
pellucid laminæ for the fides of lanthorns. 
Theſe laſt conveniences we owe to our great. 


king Alfred, who firſt invented them to pre- 
ſerve his candle time meaſurers from the 
wind; or (as other writers will have it) the 


tapers that were ſet up before the reliques 
in the miſerable tattered churches of that 
time. 

In medicine, the horns were employed as 
alexipharmics or antidotes againſt poiſon, the 
plague, or the ſmall pox; they have been dig- 
nified with the title of Engliſn bezoar; and 
are ſaid to have been found to anſwer the end 
of the oriental kind; the chips of the hoofs, 
and paring of the raw hides, ſerve to make 
carpenters glue. | | 
© The bones are uſed by mechanics, where 
ivory is too expenſive z by which the common 


te 


_ ences at an eaſy rate. 


* 
people are ſerved with many neat conveni- 


From the tibia and 
carpus bones is procured an oil much uſed by 


coach-makers and others in dreſſing and 


cleaning harnefs, and all trappings belonging 
to a coach; and the bones calcined afford 
a fit matter for teſts for the uſe of the refiner 
in the ſmeltmg trade. | | 
The blood is uſed as an excellent manure 
for fruit-trees; and is the baſis of that fine 
colour, the Pruſſian þlue. | 

The" fat, tallow, and ſuet, furniſh us with 
hght ;. and are alſo uſed to precipitate the ſalt 
that is drawn from briny ſprings. The gall, 
liver, ſpleen, and urine, have alſo their place 
in the materia medica. : 

The ' uſes" of butter, cheeſe, cream, and 
milk, in domeſtic ceconomy ; and the excel- 


lence of the latter, in furniſhing a palatable | 


nutriment for moſt people, whoſe organs of 
digeſtion are weakened, are too obvious to be 
whited on. F BY 
& 3. The SHEEP. 
It does not appear from any of the early 
writers, that the breed of this animal was 
cultivated for the ſake of the wool among the 
Britons ; the inhabitants of the inland parts 
of this ifland enber went entirely naked or 
were only clothed with ſkins. Thoſe who 
Hved on the ſea-coaſts, and were the moſt ci- 
vili affected the manners of the Gauls, 
and wore like them a ſort of garments made 


of coarſe wool, called Brachæ. Theſe they 


probably had from Gaul, there not being the 
leaſt traces of manvfactyges among the Bri- 
tons, in the hiſtories of thoſe times. 
On the coins or money of the Britons are 
- feen impreſſed the figures of the horſe, the 
bull, and the hog, the marks of the tributes 


* 
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cxacted from them by the conquerors. The | 
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Reverend Mr. Pegge was fo kind as to in- 
form me that he has ſeen on the coins of Cu- 


nobelin that of a ſheep.” Since that is the 


caſe, it is probable that our anceſtors were 
poſſeſſed of the animal, but made no farther 


uſe of it than to ſtrip off the fkin and wrap 


themſelves in it, and with the wool inmoſt ob- 
tain a comfortable protection againſt the cold 
of the winter ſeaſon. LT 3 
This neglect of manufacture, may be eafily 
accounted for, in an uncivilized nation whoſe 
wants were few, and thoſe eaſily ſatisfied; 
but what is more ſurpriſing, when after a 
long period we had cultivated a breed of 
ſheep, whoſe fleeces were ſuperior to thoſe of 
other countries, we til] ected to promote 
a woollen manufacture at home. That va- 
luable branch of buſineſs lay for a confi- 


derable'time in foreign hands; and we were 


{ obliged to import the cloth manufactured from 
our own materials. There ſeems indeed to 
have been many unavailing efforts made by 


our monarchs to preſerve both the wool and 
the manufacture of it among ourſelves: Hen- 
ry the Second, by a patent granted to the 
weavers in London, directed that if any cloth 


. — # =. * 
was found made of a mixture of Spaniſh wool, 


it ſhould be burnt by the mayor: yet ſo little 
did the weaving buſineſs advance, that Ed- 
ward the Third was obliged to permit the 
importation of foreign cloth in the begin- 


ning of his reign; but ſoon after, by encou- 


raging foreign artificers to ſettle in England, 
and inſtruct the natives in their trade, the ma- 
nufacture increaſed ſo greatly as to enable 
him to prohibit the wear of foreign cloth. 
Yet, to ſhew the uncommercial genius of the 
people, the effects of this prohibition were 
checked by another law, as preiudicial to 
trade as the former was ſalutary ; this was an 
act of the ſame reign, againſt exporting mr 
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len goods manufactured at home, under heavy 
penalties; while the exportation of wool was 
not only allowed but encouraged. This over- 
light was not fo ſoon rectified, for it appears 
that, on the alliance that Edward the Fourth 
made with the king of Arragon, he preſented 
the latter with ſome ewes and rams of the 
Coteſwold kind; which is a proof of their 
excellency, ſince they were thought acceptable 
to a monarch, whole dominions were ſo noted 
for the fineneſs of their fleeces. e 

In the firſt year of Richard the Third, and 
in the two ſucceeding reigns, our woollen ma- 

nufactures received ſome improvements; but 
' the grand r ſe of all its proſperity is to be 
dated from the reign of queen Elizabeth, 
when the tyranny of the duke of Alva in the 
Netherlands drove numbers of artificers for 
refuge into this country, who were the foun- 


ders of that immenſe manufacture we carry . 


on at preſent, We have ftrong inducements 
to 1 more particular on the modern ſtate 
of dur woollen manufactures; but we deſiſt, 
from a fear of digreſſing too far; our en- 
quiries muſt be limited to points that have 
a more immediate reference to the ſtudy of 
Zoology. 3 
No country is better ſupplied with mate- 
rials, and thoſe adapted to every ſpecies of 


fleeces of different degrees of goodneſs, yet 
there are not any but what may be uſed in 
fome branch of it. Herefordſhire, Devon- 
ſhire, and Cotel vold downs. are noted for 
prodiicing ſheep with remarkable fine fleeces; 
the Lincolnſhire and Warwickſhirekind, which 
are very large, exceed any for the quantity 
and goodneſs of their wool. The former 
county yields the largeſt ſheep in theſe iſlands, 
where 1t is no uncommon thing to give fifty 
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guineas for a ram, and a guinea for the 
admiſſion of a ewe to one of the valuable 
males; or twenty guineas for the uſe of it for 
a certain number of ewes during one ſeaſon. 
Suffolk alſo breeds a very valuable kind. The 
fleeces of the northern parts of this 1 0 


are inferior in fineneſs to thoſe of the ſoutr; 
but ſtill are of great value in different branches 


of our manufactures. The Yorkfhire hills 
furniſh the looms of that county with large 
quantities of woot; and that which is taken 
from the neck and ſhoulders is uſed (mixed 
with Spaniſh wool) in ſome of their fineſt 
cloths. 5 

Wales yields but a coarſe wool; yet it 
is of more extenſive uſe than the fineſt Sego- 
vian Hleeces ; for rich and poor, age and 
youth, health and infirmities, alt confeſs the 


univerſal benefit of the flannel manufacture. 


The ſheep of Ireland vary like thofe of 
Great Britain. Thoſe of the ſouth and eaſt 
being large, and thew fleſh rank. ' Thoſe | 

of the north, and the mountainous parts, 
ſmall, and their fleſh ſweet. The- fleeces 
in the ſame manner differ in degrees of va- 


lue. 


Scotland breeds a ſmall kind, and their 
fleeces are coarſe. Sibbald (after Boethius) 


0 ſpeaks of a breed in the iſle of Rona, covered 
the clothing buſineſs, than Great Britain; 


and though the ſheep of theſe iſlands afford 


with blue wool; of another kind in the iſle of 
Hirta, larger than the biggeſt he-goat, with 
tails hanging almoſt to the ground, and horns 
as thick, and longer than thoſe of an ox. He 
mentions another kind, which is clothed with 
a mixture of wool and hair; and a fourth 
ſpecies, whoſe fleſh and fleeces are yellow, 
and their teeth of the colour of gold; b 

truth of theſe relations ought to be enquired 
into, as no other writer has mentioned them, 
Yet the laſt 
particular is not to be rejected: for notwith- 


ſtandin 8 


ut the 
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ſtanding I cannot inſtance the teeth of ſheep, 

| yet I ſaw in the ſummer of 177z, at Athol 
houſe, the jaws of an ox, with teeth thickly 
incruſted with a gold-coloured pyrites ; and 
the fame might have happened to thoſe of 
ſheep had they fed in the ſame grounds, 
which were in the valley beneath the houſe, 

Belides the fleece, there is ſcarce any part 

of this animal but what is uſeful to mankind. 
The fleſh is a delicate and: wholeſome food. 
The ſkin drefled, forms different parts of our 
apparel ; and is uſed for covers of books. 
The entrails, properly prepared and twiſted, 
ſerve for ſtrings for various muſical inſtru- | 
ments. The bones calcined. (like other bones 
in general) form materials for teſts for the 
refiner. The milk is thicker than that of 
cows, and conſequently yields a greater quan- 
tity of butter and cheeſe ; and in ſome places 
is ſo rich, that it will not produce the cheeſe 
without a mixture of water to make it part 
from the whey. The dung is a remarkably 
zich manure; inſomuch that the folding of 
ſheep is become too uſeful a branch of huſ- 
bandry for the farmer to negle&t. To con- 
cluge, whether we conſider the advantages 
that reſult from this animal to individuals 
in particular, or to theſe kingdoms in general, 
we may with Columella conſider this in one 
one ſenſe, as the firſt of the domeſtic animals. 
Poſt majores quadrupedes owilli pecoris ſecunda 
ratio e; que prima fit fi ad utilitatis mag- 
nitudinem referas. Nam id præcipue con- 
tra frigoris violentiam protegit, corporibuſque 
noftris liberaliora præbet velamina; et etiam 
| pos menſas jueundis et numerofis da- 
wus exarnat, | 


The ſheep, 


_— 


— 
SJ 


as to its nature, is a moſt inno- 
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it will make ſome ſhew of defence, by ſtamp. 
ing with its feet, and puſhing with its head: 
it is a gregarious animal, is fond of any 
jingling noiſe, for which reaſon the leader of 
the flock has in many places a bell hung 
round its neck, which the others will con- 
ſtantly follow: it is ſubject to many diſeaſes: 
ſome ariſe from inſects which depoſit their 
eggs in different parts of the animal; others 
are cauſed by their being kept in wet paſtures; 
for as the ſheep requires but little drink, it is 
naturally fond of a dry foil. The dropſy, 
vertigo (the pendro of the Welſh) the phthi- 
fic, jaundice, and worms in the liver, annually 
make great havock among our flocks : for 
| the firſt diſeaſe the ſhepherd finds a remedy by 
turning the infected into fields of broom j 
which plant has heen alſo found to be very 
efficacious in the ſame diſorder among the hu · 
man ſpecies. | 

The ſheep is alſo infeſted by different ſorts 
of inſets : like the horſe it has its pecu- 
liar oefirus or gadfly, which depoſits its eggs 
above the noſe in the frontal ſinuſes ; 2 
thoſe turn into maggots they become exceſſive 
painful, and cauſe thoſe violent agitations 
that we ſo often ſee the animal in. The 
French ſhepherds make a common praQtice of 
eafing the ſheep, by trepanning and taking 
out the maggot; this practice is ſometimes uſed 
by the Engliſh ſhepherds, but not always 
with the ſame ſucceſs : beſides theſe inſets, 


—ͤ 0 


the ſheep is troubled with a kind of tick 


and louſe, which magpies and ſtarlings con- 
tribute to eaſe it of, by lighting on its back, 
and picking the inſects off. 


S 4. The Dog. 


cent, mild, and ſimple animal; and, conſcious 
of its own defenceleſs ſtate, remarkably ti- 


Dr. Caius, an Engliſh phyſician, who flou- 
riſhed in the reign of queen Elizabeth, has 
left, among ſeveral other tracts relating to na- 


mid: if attacked when attended by its lamb, | 
| I 


tural 
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ſpecies of Britiſh dogs: they were wrote for 
the uſe of his learned friend Geſner; with 
whom he kept a ſtrict correſpondence z and 


whoſe death he laments in a very elegant and 


pathetic manner. | 
Bbſides a brief account of the variety of 
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| tural hiſtory, one written expreſsly on the | dogs then exiſting in this country, he has ad- 
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ded a ſyſtematic table of them: his method is 
ſo judicious, that we ſhall make uſe of the 
ſame; explain it by a brief account of each 
kind; and point out thoſe that are no longer 
in uſe among us. | | 


SYNOPSIS or BRITISH DOGS. 


Dogs of Chace. 


I. The moft generous kinds. 
2 
Fowlers. 


0 Hounds. 


C Terrier 
Harrier 


Blood-hound, 


Gaze-hound 
_ Grey-hound 


Leviner, or Lyemmer 
Tumbler. 


Spaniel 
Setter 
Water-ſpaniel, or finder. 


Spaniel gentle, or comfortex. 


Shepherd's dog 
Maſtiff, or band dog. 


Wapre. 
Turnſpit 
Dancer. 
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The firſt variety is the Terrarius or Ter- 
rier, which takes its name from its ſubterra- 

s employ; being a ſmall kind of hound, 
uſed to force the fox, or other beaſts of prey, 
out of their holes; and (in former times) 
rabbets out of their burrows into nets. 

The Leverarius, or Harrier, is a ſpecies 
well known at preſent; it derives its name 
from its uſe, that of hunting the hare; but 
under this head may be placed the fox-hound, 
which is only a ſtronger and fleeter variety, 
applied to a different chaſe. 

The Sanguinarius, or Bloodhound, or the 
Sleuthounde of the Scots, was a dog of great 
uſe, and in high eſteem with our anceſtors: 
its employ was to recover any game that had 
_ eſcaped wounded from the hunter; or been 
killed and ftole out of the foreſt. It was re- 
markable for the acuteneſs of its ſmell, trac- 
ing the loſt beaſt by the blood it had ſpilt ; 


from whence the name is derived: This ſpe- 


cies could, with the utmoſt certainty, ditco- | 


ver the thief by following his footiteps, let 
the diſtance of his flight be ever ſo great; and 
through the moſt ſecret and thickeſt coverts : 
nor would it ceaſe its purſuit, till it had taken 
the felon. They were likewiſe uſed by Wal- 
lace and Bruce during the civil wars. The 
poetical hiſtorĩans of the two heroes frequently 
relate very curious paſſages on this ſubjeft ; 
of the ſervice theſe dogs were of to their 
maſters, and the eſcapes they had from thoſe 
of the enemy. The bloodhound was in great 
requeſt on the confines of England and Scot- 
land; where the borderers were continually 
preying on the herds and flocks of their 
neighbours, The true bloodhound was large, 
ſtrong, muſcular, broad-breaſted, of a ſtern 
countenance, of a deep tan colour, and gene- 


rally marked with a black ſpot above each 


. | 
1 
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The next diviſion or this ſpecies of dogs; 


comprehends thoſe that hunt by the eye; and 


whole ſucceſs depends either upon the quick- 


nels of their fight, their ſwiftneſs, or their ſub- 


tilty. | BEE 

The Agaſzus, or Gazehound, was the firſt: 
it chaſed indifferently the fox, hare, or btick. 
It would ſele&t from the herd the fatteſt and 
faireſt deer; purſue it by the eye; and if loſt 
for a time, recover it again by its ſingular 
diſtinguiſhing faculty; and ſhould the beaſt 


rejoin the herd, this dog would fix uner- 


ringly on the ſame, This ſpecies is now 
loſt, or at leaſt unknown to us. | 
It muſt be obſerved that the Agaſæus of 


Dr. Caius, is a very different ſpecies from 


the Agaſſeus of Oppian, for which it might 
be miſtaken from the ſimilitude of names: 
this he deſcribes as a ſmall kind of dog, pe- 
culiar to Great Britain; and then goes on 
with theſe words 


Trog, &ragueratoy, Nacibrgxoy ri von g. 


Curvum, macilentum, hiſpidum, oculis pigrum. 


what he adds afterwards, ſtill marks the dif. 
ference more ſtrongly, : 


Pivers N ubTe pranga Du Eck hyacordg. 
Naribus autem longe præſtantiſſimus eſt agaſſeus · 


From Oppian's whole deſeription, it is plain 
he meant our Beagle. 5 

The next kind is the Leporarius, or Gre- 
hound, Dr. Caius informs us, that it takes 
its name quod præcipui gradus ſit inter canes, 
the firſt in rank among dogs: that it was 


formerly eſteemed ſo, appears from the foreſt 
laws of king Canute; who enacted, that no 
one under the degree of a gentleman ſhould 
| preſume to keep a gre-hound ; and ſtill more 


ſtrongly 


a5 
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ſtrongly from an old Welſh ſaying; Vrtb ei 


Walch, ei Farch, a'i Filgi, yr adwaenir Bon- 
beddig: which ſignifies, that you may know 


a gentleman by his hawk, his horſe, and his 
gre-hound. | 


Froiſſart relates a fact not much to the cre- 
dit of the fidelity of this ſpecies: when that 
unhappy prince, Richard the Second, was 
taken in Flint caſtle, his favourite gre-hound 


immediately deſerted him, and fawned on his 
' rival Bolingbroke; as if he underſtood and 


foreſaw the misfortunes of the former. 

The variety called the Highland gre- 
hound, and now become very ſcarce, is of 
a very great ſize, ſtrong, deep-cheſted, and 
covered with long and rough hair. This 
kind was much eſteemed in former days, and 
uſed in great numbers by the powerful chief- 
tains in their magnificent hunting matches. 
It had as ſagacious noſtrils as the Blood- 
hound, and was as fierce. This ſeems to be 
the kind Boethius ſtyles genus uenaticum cum 


celerrimum tum audaciſſimum: nec modo in 


feras, ſed in hofles etiam latroneſque ; præſer- 
tim fi dominum ductoremde injuriam affict 
cernat aut in eos concitetur. 

The third ſpecies is the Levinarius or Lo- 
rarius; the Leviner or Lyemmer : the firſt 
name is derived from the lightneſs of the 
kind, the other from the old word Lyemme, a 
thong ; this ſpecies being uſed to be led in a 
thong, and flipped at the game. Our author 
ſays, that this dog was a kind that hunted 
both by ſcent and fight; and in the form of 
its body obſerved a medium between the hound 
and the gre-hound, This probably 1s the 
kind now known to us by the name of the 
Iriſh gre-hound, a dog now extremely ſcarce 


 Gble. I have ſeen two or three in the —_ 
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in that kingdom, the late king of Poland 
having procured from them as many as poſ- | 


A 
.* a * 
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iſland: they were of the kind called by M. 
de Buffon Le grand Danois, and probabl 
imported there by the Danes, who long poſ- 
ſeſſed that kingdom. Their uſe ſeems origi- 
nally to have been for the chaſe of wolves, 
with which Ireland ſwarmed till the latter 
end of the laſt century. As ſoon as thoſe 
animals were extirpated, the numbers. of the 
dogs decreaſed ; for from that period they 
were kept only for ſtate. FR LOS. 0 
The Vertagus, or Tumbler, is a fourth 
ſpecies ; which took its prey by mere ſub- 
tilty, depending neither on the ſagacity of its 
noſe, nor its ſwiftneſs: if it came into a war- 
ren, it neither barked, nor ran on the rab- 
| bets; but by a ſeeming negle& of them, or 
attention to ſomething elſe, deceived the ob- 
ject till it got within reach, ſo as to take 
it by a ſudden ſpring. This dog was leſs 
than the hound; more ſcraggy, and had 
prickt-up ears; and by Dr. Caius's deſcrip- 
tion ſeems to anſwer to the modern lurcher. 
The third diviſion of the more generous 
dogs, comprehends thoſe which were uſed 
in fowling ; firſt the Hiſpaniolus, or ſpaniel : 
from the name it may be ſuppoſed that we 
were indebted to Spain for this breed : there 
were two varieties of th*3 kind, the firſt uſed 
in hawking, to ſpring the game, which are 
the ſame with our ſtarters. „ 
The other variety was uſed only for the 
net, and was called Index, or the ſetter; 
a kind well known at preſent. This king- 
dom has long been remarkable for producing 
dogs of this ſort, particular care having been 


taken to preſerve the breed in the utmoſt 


purity, They are ſtill diſtinguſhed by the 
name of Engliſh ſpaniels ; ſo that notwith- 
ſtanding the derivation of the name, it is pro- 
bable they are natives of Great Britain. We 


may ſtrengthen our ſuſpicion by ſaying * 
—Y 


an Engliſh nobleman of a moſt diſtinguiihed 
character, the great Robert Dudley, duke 
of Northumberland. The Pointer, which is 


to our anceſtors. 


The Aquaticus, or Fynder, was another 
ſpecies uſed in fowling ; was the ſame avs our 


water ſpaniel; and was uſed to find or reco- | 


ver the game that was fhot. 

The Melitæus, or Fotor ; the ſpaniel gentle 
or comforter of Dr. Caius (the modern lap- 

dog) was the laſt of this diviion. The Mal- 

teſe little dogs were as much efteemed by the 


fine ladies of paſt times, as thoſe of Bologna 
are among the modern. 


for their exceſſive paſſion for theſe little ani- 
mals ; which is ſufficient to prove it was in 
his time a novelty. I 
The ſecond grand dzyition of dogs, com- 
prehends the Ruſtic: ; or thoſe that were uſed 
in the country. | : 
The firſt ſpecies is the Paſtoralis, or ſhep- 
herd's dog; which is the ſame that is uſed at 
preſent, either in guarding our flocks, or 
in driving herds of cattle. This kind is 
ſo well trained for thoſe purpoſes, as to attend 
to every part of the herd be it ever fo large; 
confine them to the road, and foree in every 
ſtraggler without doing it the leaſt injury. 
The next is the Villaticus, or Catenarius ; 
the maſtiff or band dog; a ſpecies of great 
ſize and ſtrength, and a very loud barker. 
Manwood lays, it derives its name from maſe 


thefeſe, being ſuppoſed to frighten away rob- 


bers by its tremendous voice. Caius tells us 

that three of theſe were reckoned. a match for 

à bear; and four for a lion: but from an ex- 
per iment made in the tower by James the 

Firſt, that noble 

9 


Old Hollingthed | 
is ridiculouſly fevere on the fair of his days, 
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the firſt who broke a dog to the net was | 
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unequal match to only three. Two of the 
dogs were diſabled in the combat, but the 
third forced the lion to ſeek for ſafety by 


flight. The Engliſh bull-dog ſeems to be- 
a dog of a foreign extraction, was unknown 


long to this ſpecies z- and probably is the dog 
our author mentions under the title of La- 
niarius. Great Britain was ſo noted for its 
maſtiffs, that the Roman emperors appointed 
an officer in this iſland with the title of Pro- 
curator Cynegii, whoſe ſole buſineſs was to 
breed, and tranſmit from hence to the amphi- 


theatre, ſuch as would prove equal to the 
combats of the place, = 


Magnaque taurorum fraQuri colla Britanni. 
And Britiſh dogs ſubdue the ſtouteſt bulls, 


Gratius ſpeaks in high terms of the excels 
lency of the Britiſh dogs, 


Atque ipſos libeat penetrare Britannos ?- 
O quanta eſt merces et quantum impendia ſupra ! 
Si non ad fpeciem mentituroſque decores 
Protinus : hc una eft catulis jactura Britannis, 
At magnum cum venit opus, promendaque virtus, 
Et vocat extreme præceps diſcrimine Mavors, 
Non tunc egregios tantum admirere Moloſſos. 


If Britain's diſtant coaſt we dare explore, 

How much beyond the coſt the valued ſtore; 

If ſhape and beauty not alone we prize, 

Which nature to the Britiſh hound denies: 

But when the mighty toil the huntſman warms, 

And all the ſoul is rous'd by fierce alarms, 
When Marg calls furious to th' enſanguin'd field, 

Even bold Moloſſians then to theſe muſt yield. 


Strabo tells us, that the maſtiffs of Britain 
were trained for war, and were uſed by the 
Gauls in their battles: and it is certain a 


quadruped was found an | 


well-trained maſtiff might be of conſiderable 
uſe in diſtreſſing ſuch half-armed and irregu- 
lar combatants as the adverſaries of the Gauls 

| - ſem 
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ſeem generally to have been before the Ro- 


mans conquered them. 

The laſt diviſion is that of the Degeneres, 
or Curs. The firſt of theſe was the Wappe, 
a name derived from its note: its only uſe 
was to alarm the family by barking, it any 
perſon approached the houſe. Of this claſs 
was the Verſator, or turnipit ; and laſtly the 
Saltator, or dancing dog, or ſuch as was 
taught variety of tricks, and carried about by 
idle people as a ſhew. Thoſe Degeneres were 
of no certain ſhape, being mongrels or mix- 


' tures of all kinds of dogs. 


Me ſhould now, at ording to our plan, 
after enumerating the ſeveral varieties of Bri- 
tith dogs, give its general natural hiſtory ; 
but ſince Linnæus has already performed it 


to our hand, we ſhall adopt his ſenſe, tran- 


flating his very words (wherever we may) 
with literal exactneſs. | 


„The dog eats fleſh, and farinaceous ve- 
ce petables, but not greens: its ſtomach di- 


« geſts bones: it uſes the tops of graſs as a 
© vomit. It voids its excrements on a ſtone : 
ce the album græcum is one of the greateſt en- 
couragers of putrefaction. It laps up its 
« drink with its tongue: it voids its urine 
„ ſideways, by lifting up one of its hind 
« legs; and is moſt diuretic in the company 
« of a ſtrange dog. Odorat anum alterius : 
« its ſcent is moſt exquiſite, when its noſe is 
« moiſt: it treads. lightly on its toes; ſcarce 
« ever ſweats; but when hot lolls out its 
It generally walks frequently 
© round the place it intends to lie down on: 
« its ſenſe of hearing is very quick when 
« aſleep: it dreams. Procts rixantibus cru- 
& delis: catulit cum variis: mordet illa illos: 


*. coheeret copula junctus: it goes with young 


« fixty-three days; and commonly brings 
from four to eight at a time: the male pup- 
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cc pies reſemble the dog, the female the bitch, 


ce It is the moſt faithful of all animals; is 
* very docible: hates ſtrange dogs: will ſnap 
« at a ſtone thrown,at it: will howl at certain 
«© muſical notes: all (except the South Ame- 
e rican kind) will bark at ſtrangers: dogs 
ce are rejected by the Mahometans. 


$ 5. The WII D Car. 


This animal does not differ ſpecifically 
from the tame cat; the latter being originally 
of the ſame kind, but altered in colour, an 


in ſome other trifling accidents, as are com- 


mon to animals reclaimed from the woods and 
domeſticated. | 
The cat in its ſavage ſtate is three or four 


times as large as the houſe-cat; the hea 
larger, and the face flatter, The teeth anc 
claws tremendous: its muſcles very ſtrong, 


as being formed for rapine : the tail is of a 
moderate length, but very thick, marked with 
alternate bars of black and white, the end 
always black : the hips and hind part of the 
lower joints of the leg, are always black: the 
fur is very ſoft and fine. The general colour 
of theſe animals is of a yellowiſh white, mixed 
with a deep grey: theſe colours, though they 

appear at firſt ght confuſedly blended toge- 


ther, yet on a cloſe inſpection will be found 


to be diſpoſed like the ſtreaks on the ſkin 
of the tiger, pointing from the back down. 
wards, riſing from a black lift that runs from 
the head along the middle of the back to the 
tail. | | 

This animal may be called the Britiſh - ti- 
ger; it is the fierceſt and moſt deſtructive beaſt 
we have; making dreadful havock among our 
poultry, lambs, and kids. It inhabits the 
moſt mountainous and woody parts of theſe 
iſlands, living moſtly in trees, and feeding 


| only by night, It multipligs as faſt as our 
ES | 
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common cats; and often the females of the 
latter will quit their domeſtic mates, and re- 
turn home pregnant by the former. 

They are taken either in traps, or by ſhoot- 
ing: in the latter caſe it is very dangerous 
7 to wound them, for they will attack the 
perſon who injured them, and have ſtrength 
enough to be no deſpicable enemy, Wild 
cats were formerly reckoned among the beaſts 
of chace; as appears by the charter of Richard 
the Second, to the abbot of Peterborough, 
giving him leave to hunt the hare, fox, and 
wild cat. The uſe of the fur was in lining 
of robes; but it was eſteemed not of the moſt 
luxurious kind; for it was ordained that 
no abbeſs or nun ſhould aſe more coſtly 
© apparel] than ſuch as is made of lambs 
E or cats ſkins.” In much earlier times it 
was alſo the object of the ſportſman's di- 
verſion. | | 


Y 


q 
5 Felemque minacem 
Arboris in trunco longis præfigere telis. 
| f Nemęſiani Cynegeticon, L. 55. 


| & 6. The DOMESTIC CAT, | 


This animal is ſo well known as to make a 
deſcription of it unneceſſary. It is an uſeful], 
but deceitful domeſtic; active, neat, ſedate, 
intent on its prey. When pleaſed purrs and 


moves its tail: when angry ſpits, hiſſes, and 
ſtrikes with its foot. When walking, it 
draws in its claws: it drinks little: is fond of 
fiſh: it waſhes its face with its fore- foot, 
(L innæus ſays at the approach of a ſtorm:) 
the female is remarkably ſalacious; a piteous, 


ſqualling, jarring lover. Its eyes ſhine in the 


cover the tip af the former. 
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night: its hair when rubbed in the dark emits 
fire: it is even proverbially tenacious of life: 
always lights on its feet: is fond of perfumes, 
marum, eat- mint, valerian, &c. 

Our anceſtors ſeem to have had a high 
ſenſe of the utility of this animal. That ex- 
cellent prince Hoel dda, or Howel the Good, 
did not think it beneath him (among his laws 
relating to the prices, &c. of animals) to in- 
clude that of the cat; and te deſcribe the 
qualities it ought to have. The price of a 
kitling before it could ſee, was to be a penny; 
till it caught a mouſe two- pence; when it 
" commenced mouſer fdur-pence. It was re- 
quired beſides, that it ſhould be perfect in its 
ſenſes of hearing and ſeeing, be a good 
mouſer, have the claws whole, and be a good 
| nurſe : but if it failed in any of theſe qualities, 
the ſeller was to forfeit to the buyer the third 
part of its value, If any one ſtole or killed 
the cat that guarded the prince's granary, he 


| was to forfeit a milch ewe, its fleece and lamb; 


| or as much wheat as when poured on the cat 
ſuſpended by its tail (the head touching the 
floor) would form a heap high enough to 
This laſt quota. 
tion is not only curious, as being an evidence 
of the ſimplicity of ancient manners,- but it 
almoſt ptoves to a demonſtration that cats are 
not aborigmes of theſe iflands; or known to 
the earlieſt inhabitants. The large prices ſet 
on them, (if we confider the high value of 
ſpecie at that time) and the great care taken 
of the improvement and breed of an animal 
that multiplies ſo ' faſt, are almoſt certain 
proofs of their being little known at that 
period. : > 


87. ExXPLANA- 
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§ 7. EXPLANATION of from TECHNICAL TERMus in ORNITHOLOGY. 


Fig. | 
1. Cere. Cera The naked ſkin that cevers the baſe of the bill in Pls Hawk 
kind, 
2. Capiſtrum A word uſed by Linnæus to expreſs the ſhort feathers on the s 
head juſt above the bill. In Crows theſe fall ' forwards over the 
8 noſtrils. 

3. Lorum The ſpace between the bill and the eye, generally covered with 
| | feathers, but in ſome birds naked, as in the black and white 

Grebe. 5 


4. Orbits. Orbita The ſkin that fartounily the eye, which 1s generally bare, parti- 
cularly in the Heron and Parrot. Bog 


| 5. Emarginatum A. bill is called roftrum emarginatum when there is a ſmall notch 
| | near the end: this is conſpicuous in that of Butcher-birds and 
| | _ Thruſdes. 

| 6 Vibriſæ Vuibriſſæ pectinatæ, ſtiff hairs that grow on each ſide the mouth, 
| | formed like a double comb, to be ſeen, in the Goatſucker, IE 
| | catcher, &c, . 

7. Baſtard wing, A ſmall joint rifing at the end of the middle part of the wing, or 
Alula ſpuria the cubitus ; on which are three or five feathers. 


8. Leſſer coverts of the The ſmall feathers that lie in ſeveral rows on the bones of the 
+> | WINBS Tedrices abs, by The under coverts are thoſe that line the infide of the 


rime _ 8. 8 
9. abu: coverts. e feathers: that lie immediately over the” quill-feathers and ſe- 
{ Teckrices ſecunde condary feathers. 
| 10. Quill-feathers. The largeſt feathers of the wings, or thoſe that riſe from the 1 
a n bone. 
1 11. Secondary feathers. Thoſe that riſe from the ſecond, 
1 JET Secondaria + 2 
. 12. Coverts of the tail, Thoſe that cover the baſe of the A = 1 
t Uropygium | I SUR. a 
13. Fent-feathers Thoſe that lie from the vent to the al crit, Linnei. IE 
14. The tail. Reftrices © * 
15. Scapular feathers That riſe from the ſhoulders, and” cover the ſides of the 
back. 
Nucha The hind part of the head. 1 | nt OS 


| e ſubulatum A term Linneus uſes for a, fratghit and gender bil. 
| To ſhew the ſtructure of the feet of the * CA DG 
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Ko Sandpipers. 
22. Pes tridaftylus | Sach 
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19. Pes ſtanſorius > he foot of the Woodpecker formed for climbing. Climbing 


20. Finned foot. Pes Such as thoſe of the Greber, &e. Such as are indented 
lobatus, pinnatus are called ſcalloped; ſuch are thoſe of Coots and ſcallop-toed 


as want the back toe. 


23. Semi- palmated. Pes When the webs only reach half way of the toes. 


fy: palmatus 
Petrels. 


25. Digitis 4 omnibus All the four toes connected by webs, as in the Corworants. 


The tame pigeon, and all its beautiful 
varieties, derive their origin from one ſpecies, 
the Stock Dove: the Engliſh name implying 
its being the fock or flem from whence - the 
other domeſtic kinds ſprung. Theſe birds, 
as Varro obſerves, take their (Latin) name, | 
. Columba, from their voice or cooing ; and had 
he known it, he might have added the Britiſh 


&c, for K'lommen, Kylobman, Kulm, an | 


ngue poſtico ſelili When the hind claw adheres to the leg without any toe, as in the 


palmatis. 
EXPLANATION of other LI X EAR TERMS. 
Roftrum cultratum - _ the edges of the bill are very ſharp, ſuch as in that of 
8 F 3 
Unguiculatum = 5 bill with a nail at the end, as in thoſe of the Gogſanders and 
ö UCRS. | ; 8 
Lingua ciliata Muhen the ng is edged with fine briftles, as in Ducks. 
Integra When quite plain or even. F | 
Luenbricifarmis . When the tongue is long, round, and ſlender, like a worm, as 
5 that of the Woodpecker. | 5 5 
Pedes compedes When the legs are placed fo far behind as to make the bird walk 
L's with difficulty, or as if in fetters; as is the caſe with the Aube, 
| Grebes, and Divers. | IE ee ot | 
Neres Lineares Muhen the noſtrils are ve ow, as in Sea Gulli. 
Marginatæ With a rim round the noſtrils „ as in the Stare. 
| TIN 7 
| alex ſignify the ſame bird. They were, and 
$ 8. The PicEoON. ſtill are in moſt parts of our iſland, in a ſtate 


of nature; but probably the Romans taught 
us the method of making them domeſtic, and 
conſtructing pigeon-houſes. Its characters 
in the ſtate neareſt that of its origin, is a 
deep bluiſh aſh- colour; the breaſt daſhed with 
a fine changeable green and purple; the ſides 


of the neck with ſhining copper colou 


r; its 


wings marked with two black bars, one on 


the coverts of the wings, the other © 


n the 
quill. 


feed 


quill-feathers. The back white, and the tail 
barred near the end with black. The weight 
fourteen ounces. i 

In the wild ſtate it breeds in holes of rocks, 
and hollows of trees, for which reafon ſome 
writers ſtile it columba cavernalis, in oppoſi- 
tion to the Ring Dove, which makes its neſt 
on the boughs of trees. 
ſome agreement in the manners, characters, 


and colours of birds reclaimed from their wild 


ſtate. This ſpecies of pigeon ſoon takes to 
build in artificial cavities, and from the 


temptation of a ready proviſion becomes eaſily 


domeſticated. The drakes of the tame duck, 


however they may vary in colour, ever retain 


the mark of their origin from our Engliſh 
mallard, by the curled feathers of the tail: 
and the tame gooſe betrays its deſcent from 
the wild kind, by the invariable whiteneſs of 


its rump, which they always retain in both | 


Kates. | 

Multitudes of theſe birds are obſerved to mi- 
grate into the ſouth of England; and while 
the beech woods were ſuffered to cover large 


length, as they went out in the morning to 
paſſage, not appearing till November; and 


retire in the ſpring. 
mer haunts of theſe are in Sweden, for Mr. 


- Eckmark makes their retreat thence coincide 


with their arrival here. But many breed 
here, as I have obſerved, on the cliffs of the 
coalt of Wales, and of the Hebrides. | 
The varieties produced from the domeſtic 
pigeon are very numerous, and extremely ele- 
gant ; theſe are diſtinguiſhed by names ex- 
reſſive of their ſeveral properties, ſuch as 
Tumblers, Carriers, Jacohines, Croppers, 
Powters, Runts, Turbits, Owls, Nuns, &c. 


\ 


Nature ever preſerves. 
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| 


| 


tracts of ground, they uſed ro haunt them in | 
myriads, reaching in ſtrings of a mile in 


They viſit us the lateſt of any bird of 


{ imagine that the ſum- 4 
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The moſt celebrated of theſe is the Carrier, 


which, from the ſuperior attachment that 


pigeon ſhews to its native place, is employed 


in many countries as the moſt expeditious 
courier: the letters are tied under its wing, it 
is let looſe, and in a very ſhort ſpace returns 
to the home it was brought from, with its ad- 
vices, This practice was much in vogue in 
the Eaſt; and at Scanderoon, till of late years, 
uſed on the arrival of a ſhip, to give the mer- 
chants at _ a more expeditious notice 
than couid be done by any other means. In 
our own country, theſe aerial meſſengers have 
been employed for a very ſingular purpoſe, 
being let looſe at Tyburn at the moment the 
fatal cart is drawn away, to notify to dif- 
tant friends the departure of the unhappy 
criminal. | „ 

In the Eaſt, the uſe of theſe birds ſeem to 
have been improved greatly, by having, if we 
may uſe the expreſſion, relays of them ready 
to ſpread intelligence to all parts of the coun- 
try. Thus the governor of Damiata eif« 
culated the news of the death of Qrrilo: 


Toſto che'! Caſtellan di Damiats 

Certi ficoſſi, ch'era morto Orrilo, 

La Colomba laſcio; ch'avea legata 
Sotto Vala la lettera col filo. 

Quelle andò al Cairo, ed indi fu laſciata 

Un' altra altrove, come guivi e ſtilo: 

Si, che in pothiſfiine ore andd Iavvito 

Per tutto Leitto, ch'era Orrilo uceiſo *. 


* As ſoon as the cominandant of Damiata 
heard that Orrilo was dead, he let looſe a pi-- 
geon, under whoſe wing he had tied a letter; 
this fled ro Cairo, from whence a ſecond was 
diſpatched to another pe as is uſual; fo that 
in a very few hours all Egypt was acquainted with 
the death of Orrilo. Aa19ST0, cants 15. 
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early times: Anacreon tells us, he conveyed 
his billet - doux to his beautiful Bathyllus by a 
dove. |; 
| Eyw d' *Araugtorrs - 
| ArixoV® Towautra* 
Kei viv ofa: bxelve © 
*ETigoag xoppbu *, 


T.am now Anacreon's ſlave, 
And to me entrufted have 
All the o'erflowings of his heart 
To Bathyllus to impart : 

Each ſoft line, with nimble wing, 
To the lovely boy I bring, 


* 


Tauroſthenes alſo, by means of a pigeon he 
he had decked with purple, ſent advice to his 
father, who lived in the iſle of Egina, of his 
victory in the Olympic games, on the very 
day he had obtained it. And, at the ſiege of 
Modena, Hirtius without, and Brutus within 
the walls, kept, by the help of pigeons, a 
conſtant correſpondence; baffling every ſtra- 
tagem of the beſieger Antony to intercept- 


their couriers.” In the times of the cruſades | 


there are many more inſtances of theſe birds 
of peace being employed in the ſervice of war : 
Joinville relates one during 'the cruſade of 
Saint Louis; and Taſſo another, during the 
fiege of Jeruſalem. ot 

The nature of pigeons is to be gregarious ; 
to lay only two eggs; to breed many times in 
the year; to bill in their courtſhip ; for the 
male and female to ſit by turns, and alſo to 
feed their young; toaſt the proviſion out of 
their craw into the young one's mouths ; to 
drink, not like other birds by fipping, but 
by continual draughts like quadrupeds; and 
10 have notes mournful or plaintive. 


* Anacreon, ode 9. eig Tg1Frgdve 


. 
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& 9. The BLACKBIRD. 


which it builds earlier than any other bird: 
the neſt is formed of moſs, dead graſs, fibres, 
&c. lined or plaiſtered with clay, and that 


again covered with hay or ſmall ſtraw. It lays 


four or five eggs of a bluiſh green colour, 
marked with irregular duſky ſpots. The note 
of the male is extremely fine, but too loud for 
any place except the woods; it begins to ſing 
early in the ſpring, continues its muſic part of 
the ſummer, deſiſts in the moulting ſeaſon ; 
but reſumes it for ſome time in September, 
and the firſt winter months. 

The colour of the male, when it has attain- 
ed its full age, is of a fine deep black, and the 
bill of a bright yellow ; the edges of the eye- 
lids yellow. When young the bill is duſky, 


but at the age of one year they attain their 
proper colour. | 


9 10. . The BULLFINCH. 


The wild note of this bird is not in the 
leaſt muſical ; but when tamed it becomes re- 
markably docile, and may be taughr any tune 


after a pipe, or to whiſtle any notes 1n. the 


juſteſt manner : it ſeldom forgets what it has 
learned; and will become ſo tame as to come 
at call, perch on its maſter's ſhoulders, and 
(at command) go through a difficult muſical 
leſſon. They may be taught to ſpeak, and 


London from Germany. 

The male is diſtinguiſhed from the female 
by the ſuperior blackneſs of its crown, and 
by the rich crimſon that adorns the cheeks, 


breaſt, 


This bird is of a very retired and ſolitary 
nature; frequents hedges and thickets, in 


and the plumage of a ruſty black, ſo that they 
are not to be diſtinguiſhed from the females ; 


ſome thus initrufted are annually brought to 


\ 
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tired place to breed in. 


degree of that colour. 


9 www OO 0 1 0 


mouth to the eyes is a black line: 


breaſt, belly, and. throat of the male ; ; thoſe. 
of the female being of a dirty colour : the bill 
is black, ſhort, and very thick: 
large: the hind part of the neck and the back 
are grey: the coverts of the wings are black; 
the lower croſſed with a white line: the quill- 
feathers duſky, but part of their inner webs 
white: the coverts of the tail and vent-fea- 
thers white: the tail black. 

In the ſpring theſe birds frequent our gar- 


dens, and are very deſtructive to our fruit- 


trees, by cating the tender buds. They 
ning of June, and are ſeldom ſeen at that 
time near houſes, as they chuſe ſome very re- 
Theſe birds are 
ſometimes wholly black; I have heard of a 
male bullfinch which had chadged its colours 


after it had been taken in full feather, and 


with all its fine teints. The firſt year it be- 
gan fo aſſume a dull hue, blackening every 
year, till in the fourth it attained the "deepett 
This was communi- 
cated to me by the Reverend Mr. White of 
Selborne, Mr. Morton, in his Hiſtory. of 
Northamptonſhire, gives another inſtance of 
ſuch a change, with this addition, that the 
year following, after moulting, the bird reco- 
vered its .native colours. Bullfinches fed en- 
tirely on hemp-ſced are apteſt to undergo this 


| change. 


The GOLDFINCH. 


§ 11. 


This is the moſt beautiful of our hard- 
billed ſmall birds; whether we conſider its 
colours, the elegance of its form, or the mu- 
tic of its note. The bill is white, tipt with 
black; the baſe is ſurrounded with a ring of 
rich ſcarlet feathers : from the corners of the 


the cheeks 
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} 


| the white on the cheeks is bounded al Molt fo? 
the head 


in their middle with a beautiful yellow 
tips white: 
feathers market near their ends with a white 


ſpot: the legs are white. 
breed about the latter end of May, or begin- 


* 
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the top of the head is black ; and' 


are white : 


the fore part of the neck with black : the hind 


part of the head is white : the: back, rump, 
and breaſt are of a fine pale tawny brown, 


lighteſt on the two laſt: the belly is white: 
the covert feathers of the wings, in the male, 
are black: the quill-feathers black, marked | 

the 
the tail is black, but moſt of the 


The female is diſtingviſhed from 5 —_ | 


| by theſe notes; the feathers at the end of 'the 
bill in the former ate brown; in the male 


black : the leſſer coverts of the wings are 
brown: and the black and yellow in wy 1 
wings of the ſemale are leſs Nine The 
young bird, before it moults, is grey on the 


head; and ence! ir is termed by the. birds I 


catchers a grey pate. 

There is another variety of goldfinch, 
which is, perhaps, not taken above once in 
two or three years, which is called by the 
London bird-catchers a cheverel, from the 


manner in which it concludes its jerk : when 


this ſort is taken, it ſells at a very high price: 
it is diſtinguiſhed from the common ſort by a 
white ſtreak, or by two, and ſometimes tree 


white ſpots under the throat. 7 
Their note is very ſweet, and they 2 


much eſteemed on that account, as well as 
for their great docility. Towards winter 
they aſſemble in flocks, and feed on ſeeds of 
different kinds, particularly thole of the thiſ- 


tle. It is fond of orchards, and frequently 0M 


builds in an apple or pear-tree : its neſt 18 


very elegantly formed of fine moſs, Jiver=- - | 


worts, and bents on the outſide; lined firſt 
with wool and h. r, and then with the. goſlin 
or cotton of the taliow, It lays five white 


8 5 2888, 


eggs, marked with 
n end. 

This bird ſeems to have been the gu- 
cler of Ariſtotle; being the only one 
that we know of, that could be diſtinguiſhed 
by a golden fillet round its head, feeding on 
the ſeeds of prickly plants. The very inge- 
nious tranſlator (Dr. Martyn) of Virgil's 
Eclogues and Georgics, gives the name of 
this bird to the acalanthis or acanthis: * 


. Littoraque alcyonen reſonant, acantbida dumi. 


In our account of the Halcyon of the an- 
gents, we followed his opinion; but having 
fince met with a paſſage in Ariſtotle, that 
clearly proves that acanthis could not be uſed 
in that ſenſe, we beg, that, till we can diſco- 
ver what it really is, the word may be ren- 
dered linnet; ſince it is impoſſible the philo- 
ſopher could diſtinguiſh a bird of ſuch ſtrik- 
ing and brilliant colours as the goldfinch, by 
the epithet xaxcyeoccc, or bad coloured; and as 
he celebrates his acantbis for a fine note, ꝓaum 
U Tor Myvgas iygor, both characters will ſuit 
the linnet, being a bird as remarkable for the 
ſweetneſs of its note, as for the plainneſs of 
its plumage, | 


* 


8 12. The LinNET, | | 
The bill of this ſpecies is duſky, but in the 


ſpring aſſumes a bluiſh caſt the feathers on 
& head are black, edged with aſh- colour: 
the ſides of the neck deep aſh-colour : the 
throat marked in the middle with a brown 
line, bounded on each fide with a white one : 


Which he places among the «'zaz3o$4ya., 
Scaliger reads the word gur, Which has no 
meaning; neither does the critic ſupport his al- 
teration with any reaſon. H.. an. 887. 
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deep purple ſpots on the | 


| 
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the back black, bordered with reddiſh brown: 
the bottom of the breaſt is of a fine blood red, 
which heightens in colour as the ſpring ad- 
vances : the belly white : the vent-feathers 
-yellowiſh :; the ſides under the wings ſpotted 
with brown: the quill-feathers are duſky ; the 
lower part of the nine firſt white: the coverts 
incumbent on them black ; the others of a 
reddiſh, brown ; the loweſt order tipt with a 
paler colour : the tail is a little forked, of a 
brown colour, edged with white; the two 
middle feathers excepted, which are bordered 
with dull red. The females and young birds 
want the red ſpot on the breaſt; in lieu of 
that, their breaſts are marked with ſhort ſtreaks 
of brown pointing downwards : the females 
have alſo Jeſs white in their wings. 

Theſe birds are much eſteemed for their 
ſong : they feed on ſeeds of different kinds, 
-which they peel before they eat : the ſeed of 
the linum or flax is their favourite food; 
from whence the name of the linnet tribe. 

They breed among furze and white thorn : 
the outſide of their neſt is made with moſs 
and bents ; and lined with wool and 0 
They lay five whitiſh eggs, ſpotted like thoſe 
of the 5 s 


§ 13. The Canary Bip. 


This. bird is of the Ruch kde. It was 


originally peculiar to thoſe iſles, to which it 


owes its name ; the ſame that were known to 


the ancients by the addition of the fortunate. 


The happy temperament of the air; the ſpon- 
taneous productions of the ground in the va- 
rieties of fruits; the ſprightly and chearful 
diſpoſition of the inbe bed te and the har- 
mony ariſing from the number of the birds 
found there, procured them that romantic diſ- 
tinction. Though the ancients celebrate the 
iſle of Canaria for the multitude of birds, 
they 
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they have not mentioned any in particular, 


It is probable then, that our ſpecies was not 


introduced into Europe til! after the ſecond 
diſcovery of theſe iſles, which was between the 
thirteenth and fourteenth centuries. We are 
uncertain when it firit made its appearance in 
this quarter of the globe. Belon, who wrote 
in 1555, is filent in reſpect to theſe birds: 
Geſner is the fitſt who mentions them; and 
Aldrovand ſpeaks of them as rarities; that 
they were very dear on account of the difh- 
culty attending the bringing them from fo 
diſtant a country, and that they were pur- 
chaſed by people of rank alone. Olina ſays, 
that in his time there was a degenerate fort 
found on the ifle of Elha, off the coaſt of 
Italy, which came there originally by means 
of a ſhip bound from the Canaries to Leg- 
horn, and was wrecked ,on that iſland. We 


once ſaw ſome ſinall birds brought directly 


from the Canary Iſlands, that we ſuſpect to 


be the genuine ſort : they were of a dull green 


colour; but as they did nat ſing, we ſuppoſ- 


ed them to be hens. Theſe birds will pro- 
k duce with the goldfinch and linret, and the 


offspring is called a mule-bird, becauſe, like 
that animal, it proves barren, 

They are ſtill found on the ſame ſpot to 
which we were firſt indebted for the produc- 


tion of ſuch charming ſongfters ; but they 
are now become ſo numerous in our country, 


that we are under no neceſſity of croſſing the 
ocean for them. 


& 14. The SX LARK. 


The length of this ſpecies is ſeven inches 
one-fourth : the breadth twelve and a half: 
the weight one ounce and a half: the tongue 
broad and cloven : the bill ſlender : the upper 
mandible duſky, the lower yellow : above the 


eyes is a yellow ſpot : the crown of the head 
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a reddiſh brown ſpotted with deep black: the 
hind part of the head aſh- colour: chin white. 
It has the f-culty of erecting the feathers of 
we head. The feathers on the back, and co- 
verts of the wings, duſky edged with reddiſh 
brown, which is paler on the latter: the 
quill-feathers duſky : the exterior web edged 
with white, that of the others with reddiſh 
bro-n : the upper part of the breaſt yellow 
{potted with black : the lower part of the bad 
of a pale yellow : the exterior web, and half 
of the interior web next to the my of the 
firſt feather of the tail, are white; of the ſe- 
cond only the exterior web; the reſt of tho 
feathers duſky; the others are duſky edged with 
red; thoſe in the middle deeply fo, the reſt 
very ſlightly : the legs duſky : ſoles of the 

feet yellow : the hind claw very long and 
ſtrait. | 

This and the wood lark are the only birds 
that ſing as they fly; this raiſing its note as 
it ſoars, and lowering it till it quite dies away 

as it deſcends. It will often ſoar to ſuch a 
height, that we are charmed with the muſic 
when we loſe ſight of the ſongſter; it alſo 
begins its ſong before the earlieſt dawn. 
Milton, in his Allegro, moſt beautifully ex- 
preſſes theſe circumſtances: and Biſhop New- 
ton obſerves, that the beautiful ſcene that 
Milton exhibits of rural cheartulneſs, at the 

ſame time gives us · a fine picture of the regu- 
larity of his life, and the innocency of his 

own mind; thus he deſcribes himſelf as in a 


} ſituation - 


To hear the lark begin his flight, 

And ſinging ſtartle the dull night, 
From his watch tower in the ſkies, 
Till the dappled dawn doth riſe. 


It continues its harmony ſeveral months, be- 
ginning early in the ſpring, on pang. 1 
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the winter they aſſemble in vaſt flocks, grow 
very fat, and are taken in great numbers for 
our tables. They build their neſt on the 
hems beneath ſome clod; forming it of 
ay, dry fibres, &c. and lay four or five 


gs. 

The place theſe birds are taken in the 
3 quantity, is the neighbourhood of 

unſtable : the ſeaſon begins about the four- 
teenth of September, and ends the twenty- 
fifth of February; and during that ſpace 
about 4000 dozen are caught, which ſupply 
the markets of the metropolis. "Thoſe caught 
in the day are taken in. clap-nets of fifteen 
yards length, and two and a half in breadth ; 
and are enticed within their reach by means 
of bits of looking-glais, fixed in a piece of 
wood, and placed in the middle of the nets, 
which are put in a quick whirling motion, by 
a ſtring the larker commands; he alſo makes 
uſe of a decoy lark. Theſe nets are uſed only 
till the fourteenth of November, for the larks 
will not dare, or frolick in the air, except in 
fine ſunny weather; and of courſe cannot 
be inveigled into the ſnare, When the wea- 
ther grows gloomy, the larker changes his 
engine, and makes uſe of a trammel - net 
twenty-ſeven or twenty-eight feet long, and 
five broad; which is put on two poles eigh- 
teen feet long, and carried by men under each 
arm, who paſs over the fields and quarter the 

| a lark hit the net, they drop it down, and 
ſo the birds are taken. 


& 15, The NIGHTINGALE. 
The nightingale takes its name from night, 
and the Saxon word galan, to ſing; expreſ- 
ſtive of the time of its melody. In fize it is 
equal to the redſtart; but longer bodied, and 
more elegantly made. The colours are very 
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2 as a ſetting dog; when they hear or 
ee 
they are very rarely ſeen. 


{ 


old birds make a plaintive and jarring noiſe 
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plain. The head and back are of a pale 
tawny, daſhed with olive: the tail is of a deep 
tawny red: the throat, breaſt, and upper part 
of the belly, of a light gloſſy aſh-colour ; the 
lower belly almoſt white : the exterior webs 
of the quill-feathers are of a dull reddiſh 
brown; the interior of browniſh aſh-coleur : 
the irides are hazel, and the eyes remarkably 
large and piercing : the legs and feet a deep 
aſh-colour, 

This bird, the moſt famed of the feathered 
tribe, for the variety, length, and ſweetneſs of 
its notes, viſits England the beginning of 
April, and leaves us in Auguſt. It is a 
ſpecies that docs not ſpread itſelf over the 
iſland, It is not found in North Wales; or 
in any of the Engliſh counties. north of it, 
except Yorkſhire, where they are met with in 
| great plenty about Doncaſter, They have 
been alſo heard, bub rarely, near Shrewſbury, 
It is allo remarkable, that this bird does not 
migrate ſo far weſt as Devonſhire and Corn- 
wall; counties where the ſeaſons are fo very 
mild, that myrtles flouriſh in the open air dur- 
ing the whole year : neither are they found in 


— 


Scotch birds; but they certainly are unknown 
in that part of Great Britain, probably from 
the ſcarcity and the recent introduction of 
hedges there. Yet they viſit Sweden, a much 
more ſevere climate, With us they frequent 
thick hedges, and low coppices; and gene- 
rally keep in the middle of the buſh, ſo that 
They form their 
neſt of oak- leaves, a few bents, and recds. 
The eggs are of a deep brown. When-the 
young firſt come abroad, and are helpleſs, the 


with a ſort of ſnapping as if in menace, pur- 
ſuing along the hedge the paſſengers, 

They begin their ſong in the evening, and 

| | continue 


Ireland. Sibbald places them in his lik of 
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continue it the whole night. Theſe their 
vigils did not paſs unnoticed by the antients : | 


the flumbers of theſe birds were proverbial ; 
and not to reſt as much as the mightingale, 
expreſſed a very bad ſleeper *. This was the 
favourite bird of the Britiſh poet, who omits 


no opportunity of introducing it, and almoſt 


conſtantly noting its love. of ſolitude and 
night, How finely does it ferve to compoſe 
part of the ſolemn ſcenery of his Penſeroſo ; 
when he deſcribes it | 


In her ſaddeſt ſweeteſt plight, 

Smoothing the rugged brow of night 
While Cynthia checks her dragon yoke, 
Gently o'er th* accuſtom'd oak; | 
Sweet bird, that ſhunn'{ the noiſe of folly, 
Moſt muſical, moſt melancholy ! 

Thee, chauntreſs, oft the woods among, 

J woo to hear thy evening ſong. 


In another place he ſtyles it the folemn 


Zird; and again ſpeaks of it, 


| the wakeful bird 
Sings darkling, and in ſhadieſt covert hid, 
Tunes her nocturnal note, 


The reader muſt excuſe a few more quota- 


tions from the ſame poet, on the ſame ſub- 


je& : the firſt deſcribes the approach of even- 
ing, and the retiring of all animals to their 
repoſe, 1 : 


Silence accompanied; for beaſt and bird, 
They to their graſſy couch, theſe to their neſts 
Were ſlunk; all but the wakeful nightingale, 
She all night long her amorous deſcant ſung. 


When Eve paſſed the irkſome night pre- 
ceding her fall, ſhe, in a dream, imagines 


* lian var. hiſt. 577. both in the text and 


note. It muſt be remarked, that nightingales ſing 


alſo in the day, | 
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| delicate ſenſibility of our Milton's tender 


herſelf thus reproached with loſing the beauties 
of the night by indulging too long a repoſe z 
Why fleep'& thou, Eve? now is the pleaſant time, 
The cool, the filent, ſave where filence yields 
To the night-warbling bird, that now awake 
Tunes ſweeteſt his love-labour'd ſong. | 
The ſame birds ſing their nuptial ſong, 
and lull them to reſt. How rapturous are 
the following lines! how expreſſive of the 


ideas! | 
The earth 


Gave fign of gratulation, and each hill; 


Joyous the birds; freſh gales and gentle airs 
Whiſper'd it to the woods, and from their wings 
Fiung roſe, flung odours from the ſpicy ſhrub, 
Diſporting, till the amorous bjrd of night 


Sung ſpouſal, and bid haſte the evening ftar * 


On his hill-top to light the bridal lamp. 


Theſe, lull'd by nightingales, embracing ſlept; 
And on their naked limbs the flowery roof 
Shower'd roſes, which the morn repair'd. 


Theſe quotations from the beſt judge of 
melody, we thought due to the ſweeteſt of 


our feathered choirifters; and we. believe 


no reader of taſte will think them tedious. 
Virgil ſeems to be the only poet among the 


| ancients, who hath attended to the circum- 


ſtance of this bird's ſinging in the night 


time. 


Qualis populeã mœrens Philomela ſub umbri ' 

Amiſſos queritur fetus, quos durus arator 

Obſervans nido implumes detraxit: at illa 

Flet noctem, ramoque ſedens miſerabile carmen 

Integrat, et meœſtis lats loca queſtibus implet. 
3 Gon c. IV. I. RO 


As Philomel in poplar ſhades, alone, 
For her loſt offspring pours a mother's moan, 
Which 
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Which ſome rough ploughman marking for his 
prey, | 
From the warm neſt, unfledg'd hath dragg'd away; 
ercht on a bow, ſhe all night long complains, 
And fills the grove with ſad repeated ſtrains. 
rae F. WARATON. 


Pliny has deſcribed the warbling notes of 
this bird, with an elegance that beſpeaks an 
exquiſite ſenſibility of taſte: notwithſtanding 
that his words have been cited by moſt other 
writers on natural hiſtory, yet ſuch is the 
beauty, and in general the truth of his ex- 
preſſions, that they cannot be too much ſtu- 
died by lovers of natural hiſtory, We muſt 
obſerve notwithſtanding, that a few of his 
thoughts are more to be admired for their vi. 
vacity than for ſtri&t philoſophical reaſoning ; 
but theſe few are eaſily diſtinguiſhable, 


$ 16, 
This bird, though ſo very petulant as to 


The RED BREAST. 


be at conſtant war with its own tribe, yet is 


remarkably fociable with mankind: in the 
winter it frequently makes one of the family; 
and takes refuge from the inclemency of the 
ſeaſon even by our fire-ſides. "Thomſon * has 
prettily deſcribed the annual viſits of this 


The RE D-RE AS r, ſacred to the houffiold 
Wiſely regardful of th' embroiling ſky, 
In joyleſs fields, and thorny thickets, leaves 
His ſhivering mates, and pays to truſted Man 
His annual viſit. Half afraid, he firſt 
Againſt the window beats; then, briſf:, alights 
On the warm hearth ; then, hopping o'er the floor, 
Eyes all the ſmiling family aſkance, 
And pecks and farts, and wonders where he is: 
Till more familiar grown, the table-crumbs 
Attract his ſlender feet. ns | 


gods, | 


* In his Seaſons, vide Winter, line 246. 
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The great beauty of that celebrated poet 
conſiſts in his elegant and juſt deſcriptions of 
the economy of animals; and the happy uſe 
he hath made of natural knowledge, in de- 
ſcriptive poetry, fhines through almoſt ever 
page of his Seaſons. The affection this bird 
has for mankind, is alſo recorded in that an- 
tient ballad, The babes in the wood; a com- 
poſition of a moſt beautiful and pathetic ſim- 
_ It is the firſt trial of our humanity : 
the child that refrains from tears on hearing 
that read, gives but a bad preſage of the ten- 
derneſs of his future ſenſations. 

In the ſpring this bird retires to breed in 
the thickeſt covers, or the moſt concealed 
holes of walls and other buildings. The eggs 
are of a dull white, ſprinkled with reddiſh 
ſpots. Its ſong is remarkably fine and ſoft; 
and the more to be valued, as we enjoy it the 
greateſt part of the winter, and early in the 
ſpring, and even through great part of the 
ſummer, but its notes are part of that time 
drowned in the general warble of the ſeaſon. 
Many of the autumnal ſongſters ſeem to be 
the young cock red-breaſts of that year. 

The bill is duſky : the forehead, chin, 
throat and breaſt are of a deep orange- colour: 
the head, hind part of the neck, the back and 
tail are of a deep afſh-colour, tinged with 
green: the wings rather darker ; the edges 
inclining to yellow: the legs and feet duſky. 


The wren may be placed among the fineſt 
of our ſinging birds. It continues its ſong 
throughout the winter, excepting during the 
froſts. It makes its nelt in a very curious 
manner; of an oval ſhape, very deep, with a 
ſmall hole in the middle for egreſs and re- 
greſs : the external material 1s moſs, within 
it is lined with hair and feathers, It lays 
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from ten to eighteen eggs; and as often 


brings up as many young; which, as Mr. 


Ray obſerves, may be ranked among thoſe. 


daily miracles that we take no notice of; that 


it ſhould feed ſuch a number without paſſing 
over one, and that too in utter darkneſs. 


The head and upper part of the body of 


the wren are of a deep reddiſh brown : above 


each eye is a ſtroke of white: the back, and 


coverts of the wings, and tail, are marked 
with ſlender tranſverſe black lines: the quill- 
feathers with, bars of black and red. The 
throat is of a yellowiſh white. The belly 
and ſides croſſed with narrow duſky and pale 
reddiſh brown lines. The tail is croſſed with 
dulky bars. | 


8 18, The SWIFT. 
This ſpecies is the largeſt of our ſwallows ; 
but the weight is moſt diſproportionately 
ſmall to its extent of wing of any bird; the 
former being ſcarce one ounce, the latter eigh- 


teen inches. The length near eight. The 
feet of this bird are ſo ſmall, that the action 


of walking and of rifing from the ground is 


extremely difficult ; ſo that nature hath made 
it full amends, by furniſhing it with ample 
means for an eaſy and continual flight, It is 
more on the wing than any other ſwallows ; 


its flight is more rapid, and that attended with 


a ſhrill ſcream. It reſts by clinging againſt 


ſome wall, or other apt body ; from whence 
Klein ſtyles this ſpecies Hirundo muraria. 
It breeds under the eaves of houſes, in ſtee- 
ples, and other lofty buildings; makes its 
neit of graſſes and feathers; and lays only 
two eggs, of a white colour. It is entirely 


of a gloſſy dark footy colour, only the chin is 


marked with a white ſpot : but by being ſo 
conſtantly expoſed to all weathers, the gloſs of 
the plumage is loſt before it retires. I can- 
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not trace them to their winter quarters, unleſs 
in one inſtance of a pair found adhering by 
their claws and in a torpid ſtate, in February 
1766, under the roof of Longnor chapel, 
Shropſhire: on being brought to a fire, they 
revived and moved about the room. The 
feet are of a particular ſtructure, all the toes 
ſtanding forward; the leaſt conſiſts of only 
one bone; the others of an equal number, 


viz. two each; in which they differ from thoſe 
of all other birds. © | | 


This appears in our country about four- 
teen days later than the ſand martin; but 
differs greatly in the time of its departure, 
retiring invariably about the tenth of Auguſt 
being the firſt of the genus that leaves us. 

The fabulous hiſtory of the Manucodiata, 


or bird of Paradiſe, is in the hiſtory of this 


ſpecies in great meaſure verified. It was be- 
lieved to have no feet, to live upon the celeſ- 
tial dew, to float perpetually on the Indian 
air, and to perform all its functions in that 
element. | N | 

The Swift a&ually performs what has been 
in theſe enlightened times diſproved of the 


former; except the ſmall time it takes in 


ſleeping, and what it devotes to incubation, 
every other action is done on wing. The 
materials of its neſt it collects either as they 
are carried about by the winds, or picks them 
up from the ſurface in its ſweeping flight, 
Its food is undeniably the inſects that fill the 
air. Its drink is taken in tranſient fips from 
the water's ſurface. Even its amorous rites 
are performed on high. Few perſons who 
have attended to them in a fine ſummer's 
morning, but muſt have ſeen them make their 
aeriat courſes at a great height, encircling a 


certain ſpace with an caly ſteady motion. 


On a ſudden they fall into each other's em- 


braces, then drop precipitate with a loud 
N ſhrick 


4 


critical conjuncture, and to be no more won- 
dered at, than that inſects (a familiar inſtance) 


mould diſcharge the ſame duty in the tame | 


element. | 

Theſe birds and fwallows are inveterate 
enemies to hawks, The moment one ap- 
pears, they attack him immediately: the 
. Twifts ſoon deſiſt; but the ſwallows purſue 


and perſecute thoſe rapacious birds, till they | 


have entirely tiven them away. 

_ Swifts delight in ſultry thundry weather, 
and icxm thence to receive freſh ſpirits. 
They fly in thoſe times in ſmall parties with 


particular violence; and as they paſs near | 


ſteepies, towers, or any edifices where their 
mates perform the office of incubation, emit 
a loud ſcream, a fort of ſerenade, as Mr. 
Whate ſuppoſes, to their reſpective females. 

To the curious monographies on the ſwal- 
low tribe, of that worthy correſpondent, I 
muſt acknowledge myſelf indebted for num- 
bers of the remarks abovementioned. 


§ 19. Of the Diſappearance of Swalloavs, 


There are three opinions among natura- 


liſts concerning the manner the ſwallow tribe | 


diſpoſe of themſelves after their difappearance 
from the countries in which they make their 
ſummer refidence. Herodotus mentions one 
ſpecies that reſides in Egypt the whole year: 
Proſper Alpinus aſſerts the ſame; and Mr. 
Loten, late governor of Ceylon, aſſured us, 
that thoſe of Java never remove. Theſe ex- 
cepted, every other known kind obſerve a pe- 
Tiodical migration, or retreat. The ſwallows 
of the cold Norway, and of North America, 
of the diſtant Kamtſchatka, of the temperate 
arts of Europe, of Aleppo, and of the hot 
Tice, all agree in this one point. 


In cold countries, a defect of inſe& food 
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on the approach of winter, is a ſufficient rea- 
fon for theſe birds to quit them: bur fince the 
ſame cauſe probably does not ſubſiſt in the 
warm chmates, recourſe ſhould be had to ſome 
other reaſon fer their vaniſhing, | 

Of the three opinions, the firſt has the ut- 


moſt appearance of probability; which is, 


that they remove nearer the ſun, where they 
can find a continuance of their natural diet, 
and a temperature of air ſuiting their conſti- 
tutions. That this is the caſe with ſome 
ſpecies of European ſwallows, has been prov- 
ed beyond contradiction (as above cited) by 
M. Adanſon. We often obſerve them col 
leted in flocks innumerable on churches, on 
rocks, and on trees, previous to their depar- 
ture hence; and Mr. Collinſon proves their 
return here in perhaps equal numbers, by two 


curious relations of undoubted credit: the 


one communicated to him by Mr. Wright, 
maſter of a ſip; the other by the late Sir 
Charles Wager ; who both deſcribed (to the 
ſame purpoſe) what happened to each in their 
voyages. Returning home (ſays Sir 
c« Charles) in the ſpring of the year, as I 
came into ſounding in our channel, a great 
flock of ſwallows came and ſettled on all 

« my rigging z every rope was covered; they 
ce hung on one another like a ſwarm of bees; 
cc the decks and carving were filled with 
« them. They ſeemed almoſt famiſhed and 
« ſpent, and were only feathers and bones; 
ce but being recruited with a night's reſt, took 
„ their flight in the morning.” This vat 
fatigue, proves that their journey muſt have 
been very great, conſidering the amazing 
ſwiftneſs of theſe birds: in all probability 
they had croſſed the Atlantic ocean, and were 
returning from the ſhores of Senega\, or 
other parts of Africa; fo that this account 
from that moſt able and honeſt ſeaman, con 
rms 
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firms. the later information of M. Adan- | 


ſon. | 2 i 
Mr. White, on Michaelmas- day 1768, 


had the good fortune to have ocular proof of 


what may reaſonably be ſuppoſed an actual 
migration of ſwallows. Travelling that 
morning very early between his houſe and the 
coaſt, at the beginning of his journey he was 
environed with a thick fog, but on a large 
wild heath the miſt began to break, and diſ- 
covered to him numberleſs ſwallows, cluſtered 
on the ſtanding buſhes, as if they had rooſted 
there: as ſoon as the ſun burſt out, they were 
inſtantly on wing, and with an eaſy and placid 
flight proceeded towards the fea. After this 


he ſaw no more flocks, only now and then | 


ſtraggler *. | | 3 
This rendezvous of ſwallows about the 
ſame time of year is very common on the 
willows, in the little iſles in the Thames. 


They ſeem to aſſemble for the ſame purpoſe 


as thoſe in Hampſhire, notwithſtanding no 
one yet has been eye-witneſs of their depar- 
On the 26th of September laſt, two 
entlemen who happened to lie at Maiden- 


ead bridge, furniſhed at leaſt a proof of the | 


multitudes there aſſembled : they went by 
torch- light to an adjacent iſle, and in leſs than 
half an hour brought aſhore fifty dozen; for 
they had nothing more to do than to draw the 
willow twigs through their hands, the birds 
never ſtirring till they were taken. 


* In Kalm's Voyage to America, is a remark- 
able inſtance of the diſtant flight of ſwallows 3 for 


one lighted on the ſhip he was in, Septembeß cd, 
when he had paſſed only over two-thirds of the 

Atlantic ocean. 
quick, being performed from Deal to Philadelp 


His paſſage was — 
1 


in leſs than ſix weeks; and when this accident 
happened, he was fourteen days ſail from Cape 
Hialopen. | | | 


| that this aſſembly met for the purpoſe of 


The northern naturaliſts will perhaps ſays 


plunging into their ſubaqueous winter quar- 
ters; but was that the caſe, they would never 
eſcape diſcovery in a river perpetually fiſhed as 
the Thames, ſome of them muſt inevitably be 
brought up in the nets that haraſs that water. 
The ſecond notion has great antiquity on 
its ſide. Ariſtotle and Pliny give, as their 
belief, that ſwallows do not remove very far 
from their ſummer habitation, but winter in 
the hollows of rocks, and during that time 
loſe their feathers. The former part of their 
opinion has been adopted by ſeveral inge- 
nious men; and of late, ſeveral proofs have 
been brought of ſome ſpecies, at leaſt, having 
been diſcovered in a torpid ſtate. Mr. Col- 


linſon favoured us with the evidence of three 


gentlemen, eye - witneſſes to numbers of ſand 
martins being drawn out of a cliff on the 
Rhine, in the month of March 1762. And 
the honourable Daines Barrington commu- 
nicated to us the following fact, on the autho-— 
rity of the late Lord Belhaven, that numbers 
of ſwallows have been found in old dry walls, 


and in ſandhills near bis lordſhip's ſeat in 


Eaſt Lothian; not once only, but from year 
to year; and that when they were expoſed to 
the warmth of a fire, they revived. We have -- 
alſo heard of the ſame annual diſcoveries near 
Morpeth in Northumberland, but cannot 


| ſpeak of them with the ſame aſſurance as the 


two former : neither in the two laſt inſtances 
are we certain of the particular ſpecies. 


Other witneſſes crowd on us to prove the 
reſidence of thoſe birds in a torpid ſtate dur- 


ing the ſevere ſeaſon. 3 | 
Firſt, In the chalky cliffs of Suſſex; as 

was ſeen on the fall of a great fragment ſome 

years ago. _ OE 
Secondly, In a decayed hollow tree that 
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- cut down, near Dolgelli, in Merioneth- 
ire. | 
Thirdly, In a cliff near Whitby, York- 
hire; where, on digging out a fox, whole 
buſhels of ſwallows were found in a torpid 
condition. And, 5 
Laſtly, The Reverend Mr. Conway, of 
Sychton, Flintſhire, was ſo obliging as to 
communicate the following fact: A few 
years ago, on looking down an old leadmine 
in that county, he obſerved numbers of ſwal- 
lows clinging to the timbers of the ſhaft, 
ſeemingly afleep ; and on flinging ſome gra- 
vel on them, they juſt moved, but never at- 
tempted to fly or change their place; this was 
between All Saints and Chriſtmas. 
 Thete are doubtleſs the lurking-places of 
the latter hatches, or of thoſe young birds, 
who are incapable of diſtant 1 
There they continue inſenſible and rigid; 
but like flies, may ſometimes be re- animated 
by an unſeaſonable hot day in the midſt of 
winter: for very near Chriſtmas a few ap- 
red on the moulding of a window of Mer- 
ton College, Oxford, in a remarkably warm 
nook, which prematurely ſet their blood in 
motion, having the ſame effect as laying them 
before the fire at the ſame time of year. 
Others have been known to make this prema- 
ture appearance; but as ſoon as the cold na- 
tural to the ſeaſon returns, they withdraw 
again to their former retreats. 
I hall conclude with one argument drawn 
from the very late hatches of two ſpecies. 
On the twenty-third of October 1767, a 
martin was ſeen in Southwark, flying in and 
out of its neſt : and on the twenty-ninth of 
the fame month, four or five . 1 were 
obſerved hovering round and ſettling on the 
county . hoſpital at Oxford. As theſe birds 
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improbable that at ſo late a ſeaſon of the year 
they would attempt, from one of our midland 
counties, a voyage almoſt as far as the equa- 
tor to Senegal or Goree : we are therefore 
confirmed in our notion, that there is only a 
partial migration of theſe birds ; and that the 
feeble late hatches conceal themſelves in this 
country. 
The above are circumſtances we cannot 
but affent to, though ſeemingly contradictory 
to the common courſe of nature in regard to 
other birds. We muſt, therefore, divide our 
belief relating to theſe two ſo different opi- 
nions, and conclude, that one part of the ſwal- 
low tribe migrate, and that others have their 
winter quarters near home. If it ſhould be 
demanded, why, ſwallows alone are found in a 
torpid ſtate, and not the other many ſpecies of 
ſoft billed birds, which likewiſe diſappear 
about the ſame time? The following reaſon 
_- be affigned : : 
o birds are ſo much on the wing as ſwal- 
lows, none fly with ſuch ſwiftneſs and. rapi- 
dity, none are obliged to ſuch ſudden and va- 
rious evolutions in their flight, none are at 
ſuch pains to take their prey, and we may add, 
none exert their voice more inceſſantly ; all 
theſe occaſion a vaſt expence of ſtrength, and 
of ſpirits, and may give ſuch a texture to the 
blood, that other animals cannot experience; 
and ſo diſpoſe, or we may ſay, neceſſitate, this 
tribe of birds, or part of them, at leaſt, to a 
repoſe more laſting than that of any others. 
The third notion 1s, even at ar fight, too 
amazing and unnatural to merit mention, if 
thwas not that ſome of the learned have been 
wredulous enough to deliver, for fact, what 
has the ſtrongeſt appearance of impoſſibility z 
we mean the relation of ſwallows paſting the 


muſt have been of a late hatch; it is highly 


winter immerſed AE, at the bottom of 
lakes, or lodged beneath the water of the fea 
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at the foot of rocks. The firſt who broached 
this opinion, was Olaus Magnus, Archbiſhop 


of Upſal, who very gravely informs us, that 


theſe birds are often found in cluſtered maſſes, 
at the bottom of the northern lakes, mouth to 
mouth, wing to wing, foot to foot; and that 
they creep down the reeds in autumn to their 
ſabaqueous retreats. That when old fiſher- 
men diſcover ſuch a maſs, they throw it into 
the water again; but when young inexpe- 
rienced ones takes it, they will, by thawing 
the birds at a fire, bring them indeed to the 
uſe of their wings, which will continue but a 
very ſhort time, being owing to a premature 
and forced revival. | | 
That the good Archbiſhop did not want 
credulity, in other inſtances, appears from 
this, that after having ſtocked the bottoms of 
: ſtores the clouds with 
mice, which ſometimes fall in plentiful ſhowers 
on — and the neighbouring countries. 
Some of our own countrymen have giben 
credit to the. ſubmerſion of ſwallows; and 
Klein patroniſes the doctrine ſtrongly, giving 


the following hiſtory of their manner of re- 


tiring, which he received from ſome country- 
men and others. They aſſerted, that ſome- 
times the ſwallows aſſembled in numbers on a 
reed, till it broke and ſunk with them to the 
bottom; and their immerſion was preluded 
by a dirge of a quarter of an hour's length. 
That others would unite in laying hold of 


a ſtraw with their bills, and ſo plunge down 
in ſociety. Others again would form a large 


maſs, by clinging together with their feet, and 
ſo commit themſelves to the deep. 8 
Such are the relations given by thoſe that 
are fond of this opinion, and though delivered 
without exaggeration, muſt provoke a ſmile. 
hey aſſign not the ſmalleſt reaſon to account 


for theſe birds being able to endure ſo long a 


—_ 


the organs of reſpiration. 


ö , . 2 * 
remain any long time under water without drown- 
| ing. N | ; 
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ſubmerſion without being ſuffocated, or with- 
out decaying, in an element ſo unnatural to 


ſo delicate a bird ; when we know that the 


otter *, the coryorant, and the grebes, ſoon 


periſh, if caught under ice, or entangled in 
nets: and it is well known, that thoſe ani- 
mals will continue much longer under water 
than any others, to whom nature hath denied 
that particular ſtructure of heart, neceſlary 
for a long reſidence beneath that element. 


* 


§ 20. of the SMAtL BIRDS of FLIGHT. | 


| ; In the ſuburbs of London ( and particularly 
about Shoreditch) are ſeveral weavers and 


other tradeſmen, who during the months of 
October and March, get their livelihood by 
an ingenious, and we may ſay, a ſeientifie 
method of hird-catching, which is totally un- 
known in other parts A Great Britain. 

The reaſon of this trade being confined to 
ſo ſmall a compals, ariſes from there being no 


* Though entirely ſatisfied in our own mind of 


the impoſſibility of theſe relations; yet, defirous 


of ſtrengthening our opinion with ſome better au- 
thority, we applied to that able anatomiſt, Mr. 
John Hunter; who was fo obliging to inform us, 
that he had diſſected many ſwallows, but found 
nothing in them different from other birds- as ts 
That all thoſe animals 
which he had diſſected of the claſs that ſleep during 
winter, ſuch as lizards, frogs, &c. had a very dif- 


: ferent conformation as to thoſe organs. That all 


theſe animals, he believes, do breathe in their tor- 


pid ſtate; and as far as his experience reaches, he 
knows they do: and that therefore he eſteems it 


a very wild opinion, that terreſtrial animais can 


| conſiderable 
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conſiderable fale for ſinging- birds except in 
the metropolis: as the apparatus for this pur- 
poſe is alſo heavy, and at the ſame time muſt 


de carried on a man's back, it prevents the 


miles diftancc. | 

This method of bird-catching muſt have 
been long practiſed, as it is brought to a moſt 
fyitematical perfection, and is attended with 
a very conſiderable expence. | 

The nets are a moſt ingenious piece of me- 


bird-catchirs going to above three or four 


chanifm, are generally twelve yards and a 


half long, and two yards and a half wide; 
and no one on bare inſpection would imagine 
that a bird (who is fo very quick in al] 
its motions) could be catched by the nets 
flapping over each other, till he becomes eye- 
witneſs of the pullers ſeldom failing *. 

The wild birds fly (as the bird-catchers 


term it) chiefly during the month of October, 


and part of September and November; as the 
flight in March is much leſs confiderable 
than that of Michaelmas. It is to be noted 
alfo, that the ſeveral ſpecies of birds of flight 

not make their appearance preciſely at the 
ſame time, during the months of September, 
October, and November. The Pippet +, for 
example, begins to fly about Michaelmas, 
and then the Woodlark, Linnet, Goldfinch, 
Chaffinch, Greenfinch, and other birds of 


flight ſucceed; all of which are not eafily to 


be caught, or in any numbers, at any other 
time, and more particularly the Pippet and 


* Theſe nets are known in moſt parts of Eng- 
land by the name of day-nets or clap-nets ; but all 
we have ſeen are far inferior in their mechaniſm 


to thoſe uſed near London, ; | 
+ A ſmall ſpecies of Lark, but which is infe- 


. Fior to other birds of that genus in point of ſong. 


ps \ 


| Theſe birds, during the Michaelmas and. 


day- break to noon, though there is after. 
' wards a ſmall flight from two till night; 
| but this however is ſo inconſiderable, that the 
bird-catchers always take up their nets at 
noon. 5 
It may well deſerve the attention of the na- 
turaliſt whence theſe periodical flights of cer- 
| tain birds can ariſe. As the ground how- 
ever is ploughed during the months of Octo- 
ber and March for ſowing the winter and 
lent corn, it ſhould ſeem that they are thus 
ſupplied with a great profuſion both of ſeeds. 
— inſects, which they cannot ſo eaſily pro- 
cure at any other ſeaſon. ; 

It may not be improper to mentron another 
circumſtance, to be obſerved during their flit- 
ting, viz. that they fly always againſt the 


amongſt the bird-catehers who ſhall gain that 


parry - if (for 12 it is weſterly, the 
bird-catcher who lays his nets moſt to the 


| provided his call-birds are good: a gentle 
wind to the fouth-weſt generally produces 
the beſt ſport. | | 


* 


and hath a proper apparatus for this purpoſe, 
generally carries with him five or ſix linnets 
| {of which more are caught than any ſinging 
bird) two goldfinches, two greenfinches, one 
| woodlark, one redpoll, a yellowhammer, tit- 
lark, and aberdavine, and perhaps a bullfinch ; 


| nets in little cages. He hath, beſides, what 
are called flur-birds, which are placed within 
the nets, are raiſed upon the flur f, and gently 


1 


— 


and which the bird-catcher can raiſe at pleaſure, 
by means of a long ſtring faſtened to it. 


let 


March flights, are chiefly on the wing from 


wind; hence, there is great contention. 


eaſt, is fure almoſt of catching every thing, 


The bird · catcher who is a ſubſtantial man, | 


| theſe are placed at ſmall diſtances from the 


t A moveable perch to which the bird is tied, 
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let down at the time the wild bird approaches 
them. Theſe generally conſiſt of the linnet, 
the goldfinch, and the grernfinch, which are 
ſecured to the flur by what is called a brace*; 
a contrivance that ſecures the birds without 
doing any injury to their plumage. 

It having been found that there is a ſupe- 
riority between bird and bird, from the one 
being more in ſong than the other; the bud- 
catchers contrive that their call-birds ſhould 
moult before the uſual time. They, there- 
fore, in June or July, put them into a cloſe 
box, under two or three folds of blankets, 
and leave their dung in the cage to raiſe 
a greater heat; in which ſtate they continue, 
being perhaps examined but once a week to 
have freſh water. As for food, the air is ſo 
putrid, that they eat little during the whole 
ſtate of confinement, which laſts about a 
month. The birds frequently die under the 
operation 4; and hence the value of a topped 
bird riſes greatly, 


moulted, he is in ſong, whilſt the wild birds 
are out of ſong, and his note 1s louder and 
more piercing than that of a wild one; but 
it is not only in his note he receives an 
alteration, the plumage is equally improved. 
The black and yellow in the wings of the 


Soldfinch, for example, become deeper and 


1 


* A ſort of bandage, formed of a ſlender filken 


| firing that is faſtened round the bird's body, and 


under the wings, in ſo artful a manner as to hinder 
the bird from being hurt, let it Butter ever ſo 
much in the raiſing, 


1 We have been lately informed by an expe- 
rienced þird-catcher, that he purſues a cooler re- 
gimen in ſtopping his birds, and that he therefore 
kldom loſes one: but we ſuſpect that these is not 
ze fame certainty of. making them moult. 
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more vivid, together with a moſt beautiful 
gloſs, which is not to be ſeen in the wild 
bird. The bill, which in the latter is like- 
wiſe black at the end, in the ſtopped bird be- 
comes white and more taper, as do its legs 2 
in ſhort, there is as much difference between 
a wild and a ſtopped bird, as there is between 
a horſe which is kept in body clothes, or 
at graſs. | | | | 

When the bird-catcher hath laid his nets, 


| he difpoſes of his cali-birds at proper inter- 


vals. It muſt be owned, that there is a moſt 
malicious joy in theſe call-birds to bring the 
wild ones into the ſame ſtate of captivity ; 
which may likewiſe be obſerved with regard 
to the decoy duzks. 55 
Their ſight and hearing infinitely excels 
that of the bird-catcher. The inſtant that 
the T wild birds are perceived, notice is given 
by one to the reſt of the call- birds (as it is by 
the firſt hound that hits on the ſcent to the reſt 


| of the pack) after which follows the ſame ſort 
When the bird hath thus prematurely | 


ot tumultuous ecſtacy and joy. The call- 
birds, while the bird is at a diſtance, do not 


| fing as a bird does in a chamber; they invite 


the wild ones by what the bird-catchers call 
ſhort jerks, which when the birds are good, 
may be heard at a great diſtance. The aſ- 
cendancy by this call or invitation is fo great, 
that the wiid bird is ſtopped in its courſe of 
flight, and if not already acquainted with the 
nets §, lights boldly within twenty yards of 


It may be alſo obſerved, that the moment 
they ſee a hawk, they communicate the alarm to 


| each other by a plaintive note; nor will they then 


jerk or call though the wild birds arg near. 


§ A bird, acquainted with the nets, is by the 
bird- catchers termed a ſharper, which. they endea- 
vour to drive away, as they can have no ſport 
| whilſt it coatinves near them. | 


*. 


perhaps 
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perhaps three or four bird-catchers, on a ſpot | male the ſong, with all the little blandiſfſi- 


which otherwiſe it would not have taken the 


leaſt notice of. Nay, it frequently happens, 


that if half a flock only are caught, the re- 


maining half will immediately afterwards 
light in the nets, and ſhare the ſame fate; and 
mould only one bird eſcape, that bird will 
ſuffer itſelt to be pulled at till it is caught, 
ſuch a faſcmating power have the call birds. 
While we are on this ſubject of the jerking 
of birds, we cannot omit mentioning, that the 
bird-catchers frequently lay conſiderable wa- 
gers whoſe cali-bird can jerk the longeſt, 
as that determines the ſuperiority. They 
place them oppolite to each other, by an inch 
of candle, and the bird who jerks the ofteneſt, 
before the candle 1s burnt out, wins the wager. 
We have been informed, that there have been 
inſtances of a bird's giving a hundred and 
ſeventy jerks in a quarter of an hour; and we 
have known a linnet, in ſuch a trial, perſe- 
yere in its emulation till it fwooned from the 
zerch : thus, as Pliny ſays of the nightingale, 
vita morte finit ſæpe vitam, ſpiritu prius de- 
ficiente quam cantu. Lib. x. c. 29. Fo 
It may be here obſerved, that birds whe 
near each other, and in ſight, ſeldom jerk. or 


fing. They either fight, or ule ſhort and | 
wheedling calls; the jerking of theſe call- 


8 therefore, face to face, is a moſt extra- 
ordinary inſtance of contention for ſuperiority 
in ſong. . 

It may be alſo worthy of obſervation, that 
the female of no ſpecies of birds ever ſings: 
with birds, it is the reverſe of what occurs in 
human kind: among 


the principat ſhare in nurſing the helpleſs 
brood: to alleviate theſe fatigues, and to ſup- 
port ber under them, nature hath given to the 


7 


| the feathered tribe, all 
the cares of life fall to the lot of the tender 
lex: theirs is the fatigue of incubation; and 


riim. 


ments and ſoothing arts; theſe he fondly ex- 
erts (even after courtſhip) on ſome ſpray con- 
tiguous to the neſt, during the time his mate is 
performing her parental duties, But that ſhe 
ſhould be ſilent, is alſo another wiſe proviſion 
of nature, for her ſong would diſcover her 
neſt; as would a gaudineſs of plumage, 
which, for the ſame reaſon, ſeems to have 
been denied her. | 

To theſe we may add a few particulars that. 


fell within our notice during our enquiries 


among the bird-catchers, ſuch as, that they 


immediately kill the hens of every ſpecies of 


birds they take, being incapable of ſinging, as 
alſo being inferior in plumage ; the pippets 
likewiſe are indiſcriminately deſtroyed, as the 
cock does not ſing well: they ſell the dead 


birds for three - pence or four-pence a dozen. 


Theſe ſmall birds are fo good, that we are 
ſurpriſed the luxury of the age neglects ſo 
delicate an acquiſition to the table. The mo- 
dern Italians are fond of ſmall birds, which 
they eat under the common name of Becca- 
ficos: and the dear rate a Roman tragedian 
paid for one diſh of ſinging birds“ is well 
known. | . 

Another particular we learned, in converſa- 


tion with a London bird-catcher, was, the 


valt price that is ſometimes given for a 


ſingle fong-bird, which had not learned to 


whiſtle tunes. The greateſt ſum we heard of, 
was five guineas for a chaffinch, that had 


 * Maxim? tamen infognis eft in hac memeria, Clodii 
¶ ſopi tragici biſtrionis patina ſexcentis H. S. taxata; 


in quo poſuit aves cantu aliquo, aut bumano ſermone, 


wocales, Plin. lib. x. c. 51. The price of this ex- 


pe nſi ve diſh was about 6843 J. 105. according to 


Arbuthnot's Tables. This feems. to have been a 
wanton caprice, rather than a tribute to epicu- 


a parti- 
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a particular and uncommon note, under which 
it was intended to train others: and we alſo 
heard of five pounds ten ſhillings being given 
for a call-bird linnet. 


A third fingular circumſtance, which con- 


firms an obſervation of Linnzus, 1s, that the 
male chaffinches fly by themſelves, and in the 
flight precede the females; but this is not pe- 
When the titlarks 
are caught in the beginning of the ſeaſon, 
it frequently happens, that forty are taken 
and not one female among them : and pro- 
bably the ſame would be obſerved with re- 
gard to other birds (as has been done with 
relation to the wheat-ear) if they were at- 
tended ks. | 

An experienced and intelligent bird-catcher 
intormed us, that ſuch birds as breed twice a 
year, generally have in their firſt brood a 
majority of males, and in their ſecond, of fe- 
males, which may in part account for the 
above obſervation. Rooney 
We muſt not omit mention of the bull- 
fiach, though it does not properly come un- 
der the title of a ſinging bird, or a bird of 
flight, as it does not often move farther than 
from hedge to hedge; yet, as the bird ſells 
well on account of its learning to Whittle 
tunes, and ſometimes flies over the fields 


where the nets are laid; the bird-catchers | 


have often a call-bird to enſnare it, though 
molt of them can imitate the call with their 
mouths, It 1s remarkable with regard to 
this bird, that the female anſwers the pur poſe 
af a call bird as well as the male, which is 
not experienced in any other bird taken by the 
London hird-catchers. 


It may perhaps-ſurpriſe, that under this ar- | 


ticle of ſinging- birds, we have not mentioned 
the nightingale, which is not a bird. of flight, 
in the ſenſe the bird- catchers uſe this term. 
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The nightingale, like the robin, wren, and ma- 
ny other ſinging birds, only moves from hedge to 
hedge, and does not take the periodical flights 
in October and March. The perſons wo 
catch theſe birds, make uſe of ſmall trap- nets, 
without call-birds, and are conſidered as in- 
ferior in dignity to other bird - catchers, who, 
will not — with them. 

The nightingale being the firſt of ſinging- 
birds, we ſhall here inſert a few particulars. 
relating to it. . 

Its arrival is expected, by the trappers in 
the neighbourhood of London, the firſt week 
in April; at the beginning none but cocks 
are taken, but in a few days the hens make 
their appearance, generally by themſelves, 
though ſometimes a few males come along 
with them. "BE 

The latter are diſtinguiſhed from the fe- 
males not only by their ſuperior ſize, but by 
a great ſwelling of their vent, which com- 
mences on the firſt arrival of the hens, 

They do not build till the middle of May, 
_ generally chuſe a quickſet to make their 
neſt in. : - 

If the nightingale is kept in a cage, it often 
begins to ting about the latter end of No- 
vember, and continues its ſong more or leſs 
till June, 25 

A young canary bird, linnet, ſkylark, or 
robin (who have never heard any other bird) 
are ſaid beſt to learn the note of a nightin- 
ale. | ; 

8 They are caught in a net-trap; the bote 

tom of which is ſurrounded with an iron 

ring; the net itſelf is rather larger than a 

cabbage· net. 5 

When the trappers hear or ſee them, they 

ſtrew ſome freſh mould under the place, and 

bait the trap with a meal-worm from the 


| baker's ſhop. 
| | Ten 


by 
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Ten or a dozen nightingales have been | 


thus caught in a day. Barrington. 


21. Experiments and Obſervations on the 
SINGING of BIRDS. 


From the Philoſophical Tranſactions, Vol. Ixiii. 


As the experiments and obſervations T 1 


mean to lay before the Royal Society relate to 


the ſinging of birds, which is a ſubje& that |} 


hath never before been ſcientifically treated 


of *, it may not be improper to prefix an ex- 
planation ot ſome uncommon terms, which I | 


mall be obliged to uſe, as well as others 


which I have been under a neceſſity of coin- 


wg 


bird utters, as a cry for food, and is different 
in all neſtlings, if accurately attended to; ſo 
that the hearer may diſtinguiſh of what ſpe- 
cies the birds are, though the neſt may hang 
out of his ſight and reach. REF 
This cry is, as might be expected, very 
weak and querulous ; it is dropped entirely as 
the bird grows ſtronger, nor is afterwards in- 
termixed with irs ſong, the chirp of a night- 
ingale (for example) being hoarſe and diſa- 
greeable. | 


To this definition of the chirp, J mufi add, 
that it conſiſts of a ſingle found, repeated 


at very ſhort intervals, and that it is commo 
to neſtlings of both ſexes. ; 


* Kircher, indeed, in his Muſurgia, hath given 
us ſome few paſlages in the ſong of the night- 


ingale, as Well as the call of a quail and cuckow, | 


which he hath engraved in muſical characters. 


Theſe inſtances, however, only prove that ſome 
birds have in their ſong notes which correſpc nd 


with the intervals of our common ſcale of the mu- 
fical octave. | G 
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To chirp, is the firſt Gard ebich a young | 


Book IV, 


The call of a bird, is that ſound which it 
is able to make when about a month old; 
it is, in moſt inftances (which I happen to re- 
collect) a repetition of one and the ſame note, 
is retained by the bird as long as it lives, and 
is common, generally, to both the cock and 
| hen . : | | | 
The next ſtage in the notes of a bird is 
. termed, by the bird-catchers, recording, which 
word is probably derived from a muſical in- 
ſtrument, formerly uſed in England, called a 

recorder J. | TD, 

This attempt in the neſtling to fing, may 
be compared to the imperfect endeavour in a 
child to babble. I have known inſtances of 
birds beginning to record when they were not 
a month old. i : 
This firſt eſſay does not ſeem to have the 
leaſt rudiments of the future ſong ; but as 
the bird grows older and ſtronger, one may 
begin to perceive what the neltling is aim- 
ing at. | | 
} Whilſt the ſcholar is thus endeavouring to 
form his ſong, when he is once ſure cf a paſ. 
ſage, he commonly raiſes his tone, which he 


| 


birds, Bellon applies the verb chantent, or ling, to 
the gooſe and crane, as well as the nightingale. 
“ Plufieurs oiſeaux chantent la nuit, comme eſt 


| Poye, la grue, & le roſſignol.“ Bellon's Hiſt. of 


Birds, p. 50. | | 
1 Ir ſeems to have been a ſpecies of flute, and 
was probably uſed to teach young birds to pipe 
tunes, | - 

Lord Bacon deſcribes this inſtrument to have 
been ftrait, to have had a leſſer and greater bore, 
both above and below, to have required very little 
breath from the blower, and to have had what he 


| calls a plz, or topper. See his ſecond Century 
of Experiments. R 


3 1 . is 


drops again, when he is not equal to what he 


+ For want of terms to diſtinguiſh the notes of 
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is attempting; juſt as a ſinger raiſes his voice, 


when he not only recollects certain parts of a 
tune with preciſion, but knows that he can 
execute them. e Ins 
What the neſtling is not thus thoroughly 
maſter of, he hurries over, lowering his tone, 
as if he did not wiſh to be heard, and could 
not yet ſatisfy himſelf. _ | 

I have never happened to meet with a paſ- 
ſage in any writer, which ſeems to relate to 
this ſtage of ſinging in a bird, except, per- 
haps, in the following lines of Statius: 


| n—_ volucrum novi 
% Queſtus, inexpertumque carmen, 
4% Quod tacira ſtatuere bruma.” 
: Stat. Sylv, L. IV. Ecl. Lo 1 


A young bird commonly continues to re- 
cord for ten or eleven months, when he is able 


to execute every part of his ſong, which after- 


wards continues fixed, and is ſcarcely ever 
altered ®. *- | | 
When the bird is thus become perfect in 
his leſſon, he is ſaid to ſing his ſong round, 
or in all its varieties of paſſages, which he 


connects together, and executes without a 


aue. 
g I would therefore define a bird's ſong to he 
a ſucceſſion of three or more different notes, 
which are continued without interruption dur- 
ing the ſame interval with a muſical bar of 


four crotchets in an adagio movement, or 


whilſt a pendulum ſwings four ſeconds. 
By the firſt requiſite in this definition, I 
mean to exclude the call of a cuckow, or 


* The bird called a Twite by the bird-catchers 
commonly flies in company with linnets, yet theſe 
two ſpecies of birds never learn each other's notes, 
which always continue totally different. 


| 
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brighter hue. 
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clucking of a hen 1, as they conſiſt of only 
two notes; whilſt the ſhort burtts of ſinging- 
birds, contending with each other (called jerks 
by the bird-catchers) are equally diſtinguiſhed | 
from what I term ſong, by their not continu- 
ing for four ſeconds. | | 
As the notes of a cuckow and hen, there. 
fore, though they exceed what I have de- 
fined the call of a bird to be, do not amount 
to its ſong, 1 will, for this reaſon, take the 
liberty of terming ſuch a ſucceſſion of two 
4 as we hear in theſe birds the varied 
call. | | 


Having thus ſettled the meaning of certain 


words, which I ſhall be obliged to make uſe 


of, I ſhall now proceed to ſtate ſome general 


principles with regard to the ſinging of birds, 
which ſeem to reſult from the experiments 
I have been making for ſeveral years, and un. 
der a great variety of circumſtances. f 
Notes in birds are no more innate, thau 
language is in man, and depend entirely upon 


the maſter under which they are bred, as far 


as their organs will enable them to imitate the 
ſounds which they have frequent opportunities 


of hearing. 


Moſt of the experiments I have made on 
this ſubject have been tried with cock linnets, 
which were fledged and nearly able to leave 
their neſt, on account not only of this bird's 


docility, and great powers of imitation, but 


becauſe the cock is eaſily diſtinguiſhed from 
the hen at that early period, by the ſuperior 
whitenefs in the wing kk. 
+ The common hen, when ſhe lays, rapeats te 
ſame note, very often, and concludes with the fixth © 
above, which ſhe holds for a longer time. 
T The white reaches almoſt to the ſhaft of the - 
quill feathers, and in the hen does not exceed 
more than half of that ſpaces it is alſo of 3 


In 
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In, many other ſorts of ſinging birds the 
male is not at the age of three weeks ſo cer- 
tainly known from the female; and if the 
pupil turns out to be a hen, . 
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ce ibi omnis 
6 Effuſus labor.“ 


The Greek poets made a ſongſter of the 
rel, whatever animal that may be, and | 
it is remarkable, that they obſerved the fe- 
male was incapable of ſinging as well as 
hen birds: 


EiT* tic 0; re 2h evIaigeortsy 

Ny Tai; yuvarky v © or payng EI; . 

| Comicorum Grecorum Sententiz, 
P · 452. Ed. Steph. 


1 have indeed known an inſtance or two 
of a hen's making out ſomething like the ſong 
of her ſpecies; but theſe are as rare as the 
common hen's being heard to crow. 

I rather ſuſpe& alſo, that thoſe parrots, 
magpies, &c, which either do not ſpeak at all, 


or very little, are hens of thoſe kinds. | 


I have educated neſtling linnets under the 
three beſt ſinging larks, the ſkylark, wood- 
lark, and titlark, every one of which, inſtead 
of the linnet's fon 75 adhered entirely to that of 
their reſp:ctive inſtructors. . 8 

When the note of the titlark-linnet * was 
thoroughly fixed, I hung the bird in a room 
with two common linnets, for a quarter of a 
year, Which were full in ſong; the titlark- 


Li. net, however, did not borrow any paſſages 


* J thus call a bird which ſings notes he would 
not have aarned in a wild ſtate; thus by a fc ylark- 
linnet, 1 i; can a lanes with the ikylark ſong; a 
aightinga e-zobiu, « rob wick the nightinzale 
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from the linnet's ſong, but adhered ſtedfaſtly 
to that of the titlark. 98 
I had ſome curioſity to find out whether an 


European neſtling would equally learn the 
note of an African bird: I therefore educated 


a young linnet under a vengolina +, which 


imitated its African maſter ſo exactly, without 


any mixture of the linnet ſong, that it was 
impoſſible to diſtinguiſh the one from the 
other. | | 

This vengolina-linnet was abſolutely per- 
fect, without ever uttering a ſingle note by 
| which it could have been known to be a linnet. 
In ſome of my other experiments, however, 


ſpecies, or what the bird-catchers-term the 
linnet's chuckle, from ſome reſemblance to 


that word when pronounced. 855 | 
I have before ſtated, that all my neftling 


linnets were three weeks old, when taken 
| from the neſt; and by that time they fre- 
| quently learn their own call from the parent 


only a ſingle note, 


will not have even the call of its ſpecies, it 
thould be taken from the neſt when only a 
day or two old; becauſe, though neſtlings 
cannot fee til] the ſeventh day, yet they can 
hear from the inſtant they are hatched; and 


F This bird ſeems not to have been deſcribed by 
| any of the ornithologiſts; it is of the finch tribe, and 
about the ſame ſize with our aberdavine (or fiſkin). 


thoſe which are not European, except the Ameri- 
can mocking bird. An inſtance hath lately hap- 
pened, in an aviary at Hampſtead, of a vengolina's 
breeding with e Canary birds - © 74 


3 


teng, & c. ' 


9 A 


3 
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the neſtling linnet retained the call of its own 


birds, which I have mentioned to conſiſt of 


To be certain, therefore, that a neſtling 


The colours are grey and white, and the cock 
j hath a bright yellow ſpot from the rump. It is 
a very familiar bird, and fings better than any of 


7 probably, | 
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ounds more than they do afterwards, eſpecially 
as the call of the parents announces the arrival 
of their food. | 

I muſt own, that T am not equal myſelf, 
nor can I procure any perſon to take the 
trouble of breeding up a bird of this age, as 


the odds againſt its being reared are almoſt in- 


finite. The warmth indeed of incubation 
may be, in ſome meaſure, ſupplied by cotton 


and fires $ but theſe delicate animals require 


in this Rate, being fed almoſt perpetually, 
whilſt the nouriſhment they receive ſhould not 
only be prepared with great attention, but 
given in very ſmall portions at a time. 
Though I muſt admit, therefore, that I 
have never reared myſelf a bird of io render 


an age, yet I have happened to ſee both a 
linnet and à goldfinch which were taken from 


their neſts when only two or three days 


old. | Phe 


The firſt of theſe belonged to Mr. Mat- 


thews, an apothecary at Kenſington, which, 
from a want of other ſounds to imitate, al- 
moſt articulated the words pretty boy, as 
well as ſome other ſhort. ſentences : I heard 
the bird myſelf repeat the words pretty 


boy; and Mr. Matthews aſſured me, that 
he had neither the note or call of any bird 


whatſoever. 


This talking linnet died laſt year, before 15 
which, many people went from London to 


hear him ſpeak. | . ie 
The goldfinch I have before mentioned, 
was reared in the town of Knighton, in 


| Radnorſhire, which I happened to hear, as 


I was walking by the houſe where it was 
kept. G] ee 0, 1 1 Jo. wen 
7 thought indeed that a wren was ſing- 
ing; and I went into che houſe te inquire 
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after it, as that little bird ſeldom lives long in 


a cage. | 


The people of the houſe, however; . told 


| me, that they had no bird but a goldfinch, 


which they conceived to ſing its own natural 
note, as they called it; upon which 1 ftaid 
a conſiderable time in the room, whilſt its 
notes were merely thoſe. of a wren, without 
the leaſt mixture of goldfinch: | , 

On further inquiries, I found that the. 
bird had been taken from the neft when only 
a day or two old, that it was hung in a win- 
dow which was oppoſite to a ſmall garden, 
whence the neſtling had undoubtedly acquired 
the notes of the wren, without having had any 
opportunity of learning even the call of tlie 
goldfinch. 8 

Theſe facts, which I have ſtated, ſeem to 
prove very deciſwely, that birds have not 
any innate ideas of the notes which are ſup- 
poſed to be peculiar. to each ſpecies. But it 


will poſſibly be aſked, why, in a wild ſtate, 
they adhere fo ſteadily to the ſame ſong; inſo- 


much, that it is well known, before the bird is 
heard, what notes you are to expect from him. 

This, however, ariſes entirely from the 
neſtling's attending only to the inſtruction of 
the parent bird, whilſt it diſregards the notes 


of all others, which may perhaps be ſinging 


round him 


2 Voung Canary binds are frequently reared 8 
in a room where there are many other forts - 


and yet I have been informed; that they only 


learn the ſong of the, parent coc 


? "247 
Every one knows, that the common hoyſes 


ſparrow, when in a wild ſtate; never does any 
thing but chirp; this, however; does not 


ariſe from want of powers in this bird to imitate 
others; but becauſe he only attends to the pa- 


rental note. 
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But, to prove this deciſively, I took a 
common ſparrrow from the neſt when it was 
fledged, and educated him under a linnet: 
the bird, however, by accident, heard a gold- 
finch alſo, and his ſong was, therefore, a 
mixture of the linnet and-goldfinch. 

I have tried ſeveral experiments, in order 
to obſerve, from what circumſtances birds fix 
upon any particular note when taken from 
the parents; but cannot ſettle this with any 
ſort of preciſion, any more than at what pe- 
riod of their recording they determine upon 
the ſong to which they will adhere. 

T educated a young robin under a very fine 
nightingale; which, however, began already 
to be out of ſong, and was perfectly mute in 
leſs than a fortnight, * | 

This robin afterwards ſung three parts in 
four nightingale ; and the reſt of his ſong was 
what the bird-catchers call rubbiſh, or no 
particular-note whatſoever. | 

I hung this robin nearer to the nightingale 

than to any other bird; from which firſt ex- 
periment I conceived that the ſcholar would 
imitate the maſter which was at the leaſt diſ- 
tance from him. | | 

From ſeveral other experiments, however, 
which I have fince tried, I find it to be ve 
uncertain what notes the neſtlings will tok 

attend to, and often their ſong is a mixture ; 
as in the inſtance which I before ſtated of the 
arrow. | | 


I muſt own alſo, that T conceived, from- 


the experiment of educating the robin under | 


a nightingale, that the ſcholar would fix upon 
the note which it firſt heard when taken from 
the neſt; I imagined likewiſe, that, if the 
nightingale had been fully in ſong, the in- 
ſtruction for a fortnight would have been 
ſufficient. . | g 


| 


I have, however, ſince tried the following | 
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experiment, which convinces me, ſo much 
depends, upon circumſtances, and perhaps 
caprice in the ſcholar, that no general — 0 
rence, or rule, can be laid down with regard 
to either of theſe ſuppoſitions. 

I educated a neſtling robin under a wood- 
lark-linnet, which was full in ſong, and hung 
very near to him for a month tegether : after 
which, the robin was removed to another 
houſe, where he could only hear a ſkylark- 
linnet. The conſequence was, that the 
neſtling did not ſing a note of woodlark 
(though I afterwards hung him again juſt 
above the woodlark-linnet) but adhered en- 


tirely to the ſong of the ſkylark-linnet. 


Having thus ſtated the reſult of ſeveral ex- 
periments, which were chiefly intended to de- 


termine, whether birds had any innate ideas 


of the notes, or ſong, which is ſuppoſed to 
be peculiar to each ſpecies, I ſhall now make 
ſome general obſervations on their ſinging 
though perhaps the ſubject may appear to 
many a very minute one. | 

Every poet, indeed, ſpeaks with raptures 


of the harmony of the groves ; yet thoſe even, 


who have good muſical ears, ſeem to pay 
little attention to it, but as a pleaſing noiſe. 
I am alſo convinced (though it may ſeem 
rather paradoxical) that the inhahitants of 
London diſtinguiſh more accurately, and 


know more on this head, than of all the 


other parts of the iſland taken together. 
This ſeems to ariſe from two cauſes. 
The firſt is, that we have not more muſical 
ideas which are innate, than we hive of lan- 
guage; and therefore thoſe even, who have 
the happineſs to have organs which are ca- 
pable of receiving a gratification from this 
ſixth ſenſe (as it hath been called by ſome) 
require, however, the beſt inſtruction. 
The orcheſtra of the opera, which is con- 
b "Du fined 
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f fined to the metropolis, hath diffuſed a good 
ſtyle of playing over the other bands of the 
3 capital, which is, by degrees, communicated 
| to the fidler and ballad- ſinger in the ſtreets; 


the organs in every church, as well as thoſe of 


; the Savoyards, contribute likewiſe to this im- 
4 provement of muſical faculties in the Lon- 
gd doners. | 
r If the ſinging of the ploughman in the 
F country is & compared with that of the 
4 London blackguard, the ſuperiority is infinite- 
— ly on the ſide of the latter; and the ſame ma 
t be obſerved in comparing the voice of a 
5 country girl and London houſe-maid, as it is 
very uncommon to hear the former ſing 
25 tolerably in tune. ED 
2 I do not mean by this, to aſſert that the in- 
ad habitants of the country are not born with as 
0 good muſical organs; but only, that they 
oa have not the ſame opportunities of learning 
5 from others, who play in tune themſelves. 


London judging better in relation to the ſong 
of birds, ariſes from their hearing each bird 
diſtinctly, either in their on or their neigh- 
bours ſhops; as alſo from a bird continuing 
much longer in ſong whilſt in a cage than 
vrhen at liberty; the cauſe of which I ſhall 
endeavour hereafter to explain. | 
They who live in the country, on the other 
hand, do not hear birds ſing in their woods 
for above two months in the year, when the 
confuſion of notes prevents their attending to 
the ſong of any particular bird z nor does he 
continue long enough in a place, for the 
hearer to recollect his notes with accuracy. 
Beſides this, birds in the ſpring ſing very 
loud indeed ; but they only give ſhort jerks, 
2 ſcarcely ever the whole compaſs of their 
ong. | 
For theſe reaſons, I have never happened 


— 


The other reaſon for the inhabitants of | 
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to meet with any perſon, who had not reſided 


in London, whoſe judgment or opinion on 


this ſubject I could the leaſt rely upon; and 


a ſtronger proof of this cannot be given, than 
that moſt people, who keep Canary birds, 
do not know that they ſing chiefly either the 
titlark or nightingale notes“. E 
Nothing, however, can be more marked 
than the note of a nightingale called its jug, 
which moſt of the Canary birds brought from 
the Tyrol commonly have, as well as ſeveral 


y | nightingale ſtrokes, or particular paſſages in 


the ſong of that bird. 


I mention this ſuperior knowledge in the 
inhabitants of the capital, becauſe I am con- 


vinced, that, if others are conſulted in relation 


to the ſinging of birds, they will only miſlead, 
inſtead of giving any material or uſeful 
information T. WW: 1 

Birds 


+... 


I once ſaw two of theſe birds which came from 
the Canary Iſlands, neither of which had any ſong 


at all; and I have been informed that a ſhip brought - 


a great many of them not long fince, which ſung 

as little. N 35 
Moſt of thoſe Canary birds, which are imported 

from the Tyrol, have been educated by parents, the 


| progenitor of which was inſtructed by a nightingale; 


our Engliſh Canary birds have commonly more of 
the titlark note. | 
The traffick in theſe birds makes a imall article 
of commerce, as four 'Tyroleze generally bring 
over to England fixteen hundred every year; and 
though they carry them on their backs one thou- 
ſand miles, as well as pay 2ol. duty for ſuch a 
number, yet, upon the whole, it anſwers to fell 
theſe birds at 56. apiece, | 3 
The chief plate for breeding Canary birds is 
Inſpruck and its environs, from whence they are 
ſent to Conſtantinople, as well as every part of 

Europe. 
+ As it will not anſwer to catch birds with 
© 3 | clap- 


o * 


Birds in a wild ſtate do not commonly 
ſing above ten weeks in the year? which is 
then alſo confined to the cocks of a few ſpe- 
cies ; I conceive that this laſt circumſtance 
ariſes from the ſuperior ſtrength of the muſcles 
of the larynx, 1 8 

I procured a cock nightingale, a cock and 
hen blackbird, a cock and hen rook, a cock 
 dinnet, as alſo a cock and hen chaffinch, 
which that very eminent anatomiſt, Mr. Hun- 
ter, F. R. 8. was fo obliging as to diſſect for 
me, and begged, that he would particularly 
attend to the ſtate of the organs in the different 
birds, which might be ſuppoſed to contribute 
to ſinging „ | 
Mr. Hunter found the muſcles of the 
larynx to be ſtronger in the nightingale than 
in any other bird of the ſame ſize; and in 
all thoſe inſtances (where he diſſected both 
cock and hen) that the ſame muſcles were 
ſtronger in the cock. 

J fent the cock and hen rook, in order to 
ſee whether there. would be the ſame difference 
in the cock and hen of a ſpecies which did not 

fing at all. Mr. Hunter, however, told me, 
that he had not attended ſo much to their 
comparative organs of voice, as in the other 
kinds; hut that, to the beſt of his recollec- 
tion, there was no difference at all. 

Strength, however, in theſe muſcles, ſeems 
not to be the only requiſite ; the birds muſt 
have alſo great plenty of food, which ſeems to 


be proved ſufficiently by birds in a cage ſing- 


ing the greateſt part of the year &, when the 


clap-nets any where but in the neighbourhoood of 
London, moſt'of the birds which may be heart! in 
' country town are neſtlings, and conſequently 
| 2 ſing the ſuppoſed natural ſong in any per- 
ion. | 5 N 
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wild ones do not (as I obſerved before) con- 


tinue in ſong above ten weeks... 


The food of ſinging birds conſiſts of plants, 
inſets, or ſeeds, and of the two firit of theſe 
there is infinitely the greateſt profuſion in the 


ſpring. 


As for ſeeds, which are to be met with 
only in the autumn, I think they cannot well 
find any great quantities of them in a country 


ſo cultivated as England is; for the 


ſeeds in 


meadows are deſtroyed by mowing ; in paſ- 
tures, by the bite of the cattle ; and in arable, 


by the plough, when moſt of them are buried 
too deep for the bird to reach them. 


I know well that the finging of the cock- 


bird in the ſpring is attributed by 


many to 


the motive only of pleaſing its mate during 


incubation. 


They, however, who. ſuppoſe this, ſhould 
recollect, that much the greater part of birds 
do.not ſing at all, why ſhould their mate 
therefore be deprived of this ſolace and amuſe- 


ment ? 


The bird in a cage, which, perhaps, ſings 


nine or ten months in a year, cannot do ſo 


from this inducement : and, on the contrary, 
it ariſes chiefly from contending with another 
bird, or indeed againſt almoſt any ſort of con- 


tinued noiſe. 
Superiority in ſong gives to bird 


s a moſt 


amazing aſcendency over each other; as 1s 


well know to the bird-catchers by t 


he faſci- 


nating power of their call-birds, which they 


ſucceſſion of palatable f continue 


in ſeaſon 


throughout the greateſt part of the year; trouts, 


therefore, when confined in a ſtew and 
minnows, are almoſt at all ſeaſons of a 
Four, and are red when dreſſed. 


I + The plough indeed may turn up 
ſeeds, which may ſtill be in an eatable ſt 


fed with 


good fla- 


ſome few 
ate. 
contrim 
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contrive ſhould moult prematurely | for this 
purpoſe. 
But, to ſhew deciſively that the ſinging of 


a bird in the ſpring does not ariſe from any 


attention to its mate, a very experienced 
catcher of nightingales hath informed nle, 
that ſome of theſe birds have jerked the inſtant 
they were caught. He hath alſo brought to 
me a nightingale, which had been but a few 
hours in a cage, and which burſt forth in a 
roar of ſong. | 

At the ſame time this bird is ſo ſulky on 


its firſt confinement, that he muſt be cram- 
med for ſeyen or eight days, as he will other- 
wiſe not feed himſelf ; it is alſo neceſſary to 
tye his wings, to prevent his killing himſelf 


againſt the top or ſides of the cage. 


I believe there is no inſtance of any bird's | 


ſinging which exceeds our black-bird in ſize: 
and poſſibly this may ariſe from the difficulty 
of its concealing itſelf, if it called the atten- 
tion of its enemies, not only by bulk, but by 
the proportionable loudneſs of its notes *. 

I ſhould rather conceive, it is for the ſame 
reaſon that no hen-bird ſings, becauſe this 
talent would be ſtill more dangerous during 
incubation; which may poſſibly alſo account 
for the inferiority in point of plumage. 

| Barrington, 


§ 22. The EEL., 
The eel is a very ſingular fiſh in ſeveral 


things that relate to its natural hiſtory, and 


* For the ſame reaſon, moſt large birds are 
wilder than the ſmaller ones. 
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in ſome reſpetts borders on the nature of the 
reptile tribe. | 8 

It is known to quit its element, and during 
night to wander along the meadows, not only 
for change of habitation, but alſo for the Ake 
of prey, feeding on the ſnails it finds in its 
pallage. | 1 | 9 

During winter it beds itſelf deep in the 
mud, and continues in a ſtate of reſt like the 
ſerpent kind. It is very impatient of cold, 
and will eagerly take ſhelter in a whiſp of 
ſtraw flung into a pond in ſevere weather, 
which has ſometimes been practiſed as a me- 
thod of taking them. Albertus goes ſo far as 
to ſay, that he has known eels to ſhelter in an 
hay-rick, yet all periſhed through exceſs of 


It has been obſerved, that in the river 
Nyne there is a variety of ſmall ez], with a 


leffer head and narrower mouth than the com- 


mon kind; that it is found in cluſters in the 
bottom of the river, and is called the bed-eel; 
theſe are ſometimes rouſed up by violent floods, 
and are never found at that time with meat 
in their ſtomachs. This bears ſuch an ana- 
logy with the cluſtering of blindwgrms in 
their quieſcent ſtate, that we cannot but con- 
fider it as a further proof of a partial agree- 
ment in the nature of the two genera. | 
The ancients adopted a molt wild opinion 
about the generation of theſe fiſh, believing 
them to be either created from the mud, or 


| that the ſcrapings of their bodies which they 


left on the ſtones were animated and became 
young eels. Some moderns gave into theſe 
opinions, and into others that were equally 
extravagant. They could not account for 
the appearance of theſe fiſh in ponds that never 
were ſtocked with them, and that were even 
ſo remote as to make their being met with in 
ſuch places a phenomenon that they could 

T 4 not 
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that many waters are ſupplied with theſe fiſh 

by the aquatic fowl of prey, in the ſame man- 
ner. as vegetation is ſpread by many of the 
Jand birds, either by being. dropped as they 
carry them to feed their young, or by paſſing 
quick through their bodies, as is the caſe with 
herons ; and ſuch may be the occaſion of the 


appearance of theſe fiſh in places where they 


were never ſeen before. As to their imme- 
- diate generation, it has been ſufficiently 


proved to be effected in tlie ordinary courſe of 


nature, and that they are viviparous. 
They are extremely voracious, and very 
deſtructive to the fry of fiſh. . 

No fiſh lives ſo long out of water as the 
eel : it is extremely tenacious of life, as its 
parts will move a conſiderable time after they 
are flayed and cut into pieces. 
The eel is placed by Linnæus in the genus 
of muræna, his firſt of the apodal fiſh, or ſuch 
which want the ventral fins, | 

The eyes are placed not remote from the 
end of the noſe : the irides are tinged with 
red: the under jaw is longer than the upper; 
the teeth are ſmall, ſharp, and numerous: 
beneath each eye is a minute orifice: at 


the end of the noſe two others, ſmall and 


tubular. | 

The fiſh is furniſhed with a pair of pec- 
toral fins, rounded' at their ends. Another 
narrow fin on the back, uniting with that of 
the tail; and the anal fin joins it in the ſame 
manner beneath. 

Behind the pectoral fins is the orifice to the 
gills, which are eoncealed in the ſkin. 

Eels vary much in their colours, from a 


ſooty hue to a light olive green; and thoſe | 


which are called filver eels, have their bellies 
white, and a remarkable clearneſs through- 
out. 
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not ſolve. But there is much reaſon to believe, 


- | mentioned by Oppian, Pliny, and Athenzus, 
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Beſides theſe, there is another variety of 
this fiſh, known in the Thames by the name 
of grigs, and about Oxford by that of grigs 
or gluts. Theſe are ſcarce ever ſeen near 
Oxford in the winter, but appear in ſpring, 
and bite readily at the hook, which common 
eels in that neighbourhood will not. They 
have a larger head, a blunter noſe, thicker 


ſkin, and leſs fat than the common fort ; 


neither are they ſo much eſteemed, nor do 
they often exceed three or four pounds in 
weight. | | 

Common eels grow to a large ſize, ſome- 
times ſo great as to weigh fifteen or twenty 
pounds, but that is extremely rare. As to in- 


| ſtances brought by Dale and others, of theſe 


fiſh increaſing to a ſuperior magnitude, we 
have much reaſon to ſuſpect them to have been 
congers, fince the enormous fiſh they deſcribe 
have all been taken at the mouths of the 


Thames or Medway. 


The eel is the moſt univerſal of fiſh, yet 
is ſcarce ever found in the Danube, though it 
is very common in the lakes and rivers of 
Upper Auſtria. i | 

The Romans held this fiſh very cheap, 
probably from its likeneſs to a ſnake. 


Vos anguilla manet longæ cognata colubræ, 
Vernula riparum pinguis torrente cloaca. 


| Juvenal, Sat. v. 
For you is kept a ſink- fed ſnake-like eel. 


On the contrary, the luxurious Sybarites 
were ſo fond of theſe fiſh, as to exempt from 


every kind of tribute the perſons who ſold 
them. 77 | 


§ 23. The PERCH, 


The perch of Ariſtotle and Auſonius is 
the ſame with that of the moderns. That 


is 


——— 
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N A TURAL 
is a ſea-fiſh, probably of the Labrus or Sparus 


kind, being enumerated by them among ſome 
congenerous ſpecies. Our perch was much 
eſteemed by the Romans : 


Nec te delicias menſarum PE Re A, filebo 
Amnigenos inter piſces dignande marinis. 
5 AusoNlius. 


It is not leſs admired at preſent as a firm 


and delicate fiſn ; and the Dutch are particu- 


larly fond of it when made into a diſh called 
water ſouchy. s \ 
It is a gregarious fiſh, and loves deep 
holes and gentle ſtreams. It is a moſt vo- 
racious fiſh, and eager biter : if the angler 
meets with a ſhoal of them, he is ſure of tak- 
ing every one. | | 

It is a common notion that the pike will 
not attack this fiſh, being fearful of the ſpiny 
fins which the perch erects on the approach of 
the former. This may be true in reſpe& to 
large fiſh ; but it is well known the ſmall 


ones are the moſt tempting bait that can be 


laid for the pike. | | 
The perch is a fiſh very tenacious of life: 
we have known them carried near fixty 


ney. 


Theſe fiſh ſeldom grow to a large ſize: | 


we once heard of one that was taken in the 
Serpentine river, Hyde Park, that weighed 
nine] pounds; but that is very uncom- 


mon. 


The body is deep : the ſcales very rough: 
the back much arched : fide-line near the 


back. 


The irides golden: the teeth ſmall, diſpoſed 


in the jaws and on the roof of the mouth: 


the edges of the covers of the gills ſerrated : 
on the lower end of the largeſt is a ſharp 
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The firſt dorſal fin conſiſts of fourteen 
ſtrong ſpiny rays : the ſecond of ſixteen ſoft 


ones: the pectoral fins are tranſparent, and 


conſiſt of fourteen rays ; the ventral of fix ; 


the anal of eleven. 


The tail is a little forked. 5 

The colours are beautiful : the back and 
part of the ſides being of a deep green, 
marked with five broad black bars point- 
ing downwards : the belly is white, tinged 
with red: the ventral fins of a rich ſcarlet ; 
the anal fins and tail of the ſame colour, but 
rather paler, | 

In a lake called Llyn Raithlyn, in Mes 
rionethſhire, is a very. ſingular 2 of 

rch : the back is quite hunched, and the 
ower part of the back bone, next the tail, 
ſtrangely diſtorted: in colour, and in other 
reſpects, it reſembles the common kind, which 
are as numerous in the lake as theſe deformed 
fiſh, They are not peculiar to this water 
for Linnzus takes notice of a ſimilar variety 
found at Fahlun, in his own country. I 
have alſo heard that it is to be met with in 


the Thames near Marlow. 


miles in dry ftraw, and yet ſurvive the jour- | 


9 24. The TROUT, 


It is matter of ſurpriſe that this common 
fiſh has eſcaped the notice of all the ancients, 
except Auſonius : it is alſo ſingular, that fo 
delicate a ſpecies ſhould be neglected at a time 
when the folly of the table was at its height; 
and that the epicures ſhould overlook a fiſh - 
that is found in ſuch quantities in the lakes 
of their neighbourhood, when they ranſacked 
the univerſe for dainties. The milts of mu- 
rene were brought from one place; the livery 
of ſcar; from another“; and oyſters even 


* Syetonius, vita Vitellii, 1 
Ts en from 
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from ſo remote a ſpot as our Sandwich 9 
but there was, and is a faſhion in the article 
oft good living. The Romans ſeem to have 
dlelpiſed the trout, the piper, and the doree ; 
and we believe Mr. Quin himſelf would have 
reſigned the rich paps of a pregnant ſow f, 
tae heels of camels f, and the tongues of Ha- 
 mingos ||, though dreſſed by Heliogabalus' 85 
cocks, for a good jowl of lalmon with lobſter- 
ſauce. ; 


When Avſonius bake of this fiſh, he 


makes, no euloge on its goodne!s, but cele- 
br he only Far its beauty, 


Purpureifgue J ALAR ſtellatus tergore guttis. 


With purp! © Hors the > 0 5 back! is ſain d, 


Theſe lucks point out we * he in- 
tended; wat he meant by his Faro is not ſo 


_ eaſy to determine: whether any ſpecies of 


tront, of a ſize between the /alar and the ſal- 
mon; or whether the ſalmon itſelf, at 4 cer- 
tain "gn is not very 71. _ 


* 


** 


Teque inter geminos ſpacies neutrumque et 


utrumque, 


Qui nec dum Sal Mo, nec SAL AR ambiguuſque, 
Amborum medio FAR To intercepte fub ævo. 


SALMON or Satan, u pronounce thee nel” 
ther; | 
A doubtful kind, that 4 by none or either, 
| EF AKkIO, when #5 I5pt in middle . 


In fact, che colours of the trout, and its 
its, vary, greatly. 1 in different waters, and in 
Gk fferent ſeaſons; yet each may be reduces 


to one pe 
i . 


* . al Sat. IV. 147. 

+ Martial, Lib, XIII. Epig. 44s 
— 1 e er vit, Heliogab. 
* Martial io. XII. Es. 75. 1 


o 
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Wales, are trouts called coch y dail, marked 
with red and black ſpots as big as ſix-pences; 
others unſpotted, and of a reddich hue, that 
loinetimes weigh near ten pounds, but : are bad 


| taſted. 


In Lough and, in Ireland, are trouts 
called there buddaghs, which I was told fome- 
times weighed thirty pounds; but it was not 
my for tune to lee any during my ſtay in the 
neighbourhood of that vaſt water: 

Trouts (probably of the ſame ſpecies) are 
alſo taken in Hulſe-water, a lake in_Cumber. 
land, of a much ſuperior ſize to thoſe of Lough 
Neagh. Theſe are ſuppoſed to be the ſame 
with the trout of the lake of Geneva, a fiſh I 
have eaten more than once, and think but a 
very indifferent one. 

In the river Eynion, not far from Ma- 
chyntleth, in Merionethſhire, and in one of the 
Snowdon lakes, are found a variety of trout, 
which are naturally deformed, having a ſtrange 
crookedneſs near the tail, reſembling that of 
the perch before deſcribed. We dwell the 
leſs on theſe monſtrous productions, as our 
friend the Hon. Daines Barrington, has al- 
ready given an account of them in an ingeni- 
ous difſertation on ſome of the Cambrian fiſh, 
publiſhed in the Phitoſophical Tranſactions 
of the year 1767, 

The ſtomachs of the common trouts are 
8 thick and muſcular. They 
feed on the ſhell-fiſn © lakes and rivers, 

as well as on | ſmall "fiſh. © They like- 
wiſe take into their ſtomachs gravel, or 
ſmall ſtones, to aſſiſt in comminuting the teſ- 

aceous parts of their food. The trouts of 
certain lakes in Ireland, ſuch as thoſe of the 
province of Galway, and ſome others, are re- 
markable for the great thickneſs of their ſto- 


machs, which, from ſome ſſight reſemblance 


to the organs of digeſtion in birds, have been 
EH pizzards: : the Iriſh 7 Dame the ſpecies 
| 1 that 


\ 
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that has them, Gillaroo trouts, 'Theſe ſto- 
machs are ſometimes ſerved up to table, under 
3 the former appellation. It does not appear to 


, me, that the extraordinary ſtrength of ſtomach 
0 in the Iriſh fiſh, ſhould give any ſuſpicion that 

| it is a diſtinCt ſpecies: the nature of the 
8 waters might increaſe the thickneſs; or the 
” ſuperior quantity of ſhell-fiſh, which may 
t more frequently call for the uſe of its com- 
le minuting powers than thoſe of our trouts, 

| might occaſion this difference. I had oppor- 
re tunity of comparing the ſtomach of a great 
An Gillaroo trout, with a large one from the 
h Uxbridge river. The laſt, if 1 recolle&, was 
* ſmaller, and out of ſeaſon; and its ſtomach 
1 (notwithſtanding it was very thick) was much 
2 inferior in ſtrength to that of the former: but 

on the whole, there was not the leaſt ſpecific 

* difference between the two ſubjects. 
he Tfrouts are moſt voracious fiſh, and afford 
115 excellent diverſion to the angler: the paſſion 
ge for the ſport of angling is ſo great in the 
of neighbourhood of London, that the liberty of 
he fiſhing in ſome of the ſtreams in the adjacent 
on counties, is purchaſed at the rate of ten pounds 
U- er annum. 
* Theſe fiſh ſhift- their quarters to ſpawn, 
a and, like ſalmon, make up towards the heads 


of the trout is ſubject, at certain times, to the 
ſame curvature as that of the ſalmon. 
A trout taken in Llynallet, in Denbigh- 
ſhire, which is famous for an excellent kind, 
meaſured ſeventeen inches, its depth three and 
three quarters, its weight one pound ten 
ounces : the head thick ; the noſe rather ſharp: 
the upper jaw a little longer than the lower ; 
both jaws, as well as the head, were of a pale 
brown, Hlotched with black: the teeth ſharp 


of rivers to depoſit their roes. The under jaw 
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mouth and tongue, as is the caſe with the 
whole genus, except the gwyniad, which is 
toothleſs, and the griyling, which has none on 
its tongue. | : 

The back was duſky; the ſides tinged 
with a purpliſh bloom, marked with deep 
purple ſpots, mixed with black, above and 
below the fide line which was ſtrait: the belly 
white. . fs 
The firſt dorſal fin was ſpotted ; the ſpu- 
rious 'fin brown, tipped with red ; the pec- 
toral, ventral, and anal fins, of a pale brown 
the edges of the anal fin white, the tail vexy 
little forked when extended. | 


8 25. The Pics or JACK. 


The pike 1s common in moſt of the lakes 
of Europe, but the largeſt are thoſe taken in 
Lapland, which, according to Schztfer, are 
ſometimes eight feet long. They are taken 
there in great abundance, dried, and exported 
for ſale. The largeſt fiſh of this kind which 
we ever heard of in England, weighed thirty- 

five pounds. | 

According to the common ſaying, theſe fiſh 
were introduced into England in the reign of 
Henry VIII. in 1537. They were ſo rare, 
that a pike was ſold for double the price of a 
houſe-lamb in February, and a pickerel for 
more than a fat capon, 

All writers who treat of this ſpecies bring 
inſtances of its vaſt voraciouſneſs. We have 
known one that was choaked by attempting 
to ſwallow one of its own ſpecies that proved 
too large a mortel. Vet its jaws are very 
looſely connected; and have on each fide an 
additional bone like the jaw of a viper, whiza | 
renders them capable of greater diſtention when 
it ſwallows its prey. It does not confine it- 


and ſtrong, diſpoſed in the jaws, roof of the 


| T 6 ſelk. 
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ſelf to feed on fiſh and frogs ; it will devour 
the water rat, and draw down the young 
"ducks as they are ſwimming about. Ina 
manuſcript note which we found, p. 244, of 
our copy of Plott's Hiſtory of Staftordſhire, is 
the following extraordinary fact: At Lord 
& Gower's canal at Trentham, a pike ſeized 
te the head of a ſwan as ſhe was feeding under 
& water, and gorged ſo much of it as killed 
te them both. The ſervants perceiving the 
t ſwan with its head under water for a longer 
& time than uſual, took the boat, and found 
% both ſwan and pike dead *. 


But there are inſtances of its fierceneſs till | 


more ſurpriſing, and which indeed border a 
little on the marvellous. Geſuer + relates, 
that a famiſhed pike in the Rhone ſeized on 
the lips of a mule that was brought to water, 
and that the beaſt drew the fiſh out before it 
could diſengage itſelf, That people have 
been bit by theſe voracious creatures while 
they were waſhing their legs, and that they 
will even contend with the otter for its 
prey, and endeavour to force it out of its 
mouth. - | 
Small fiſh ſhew the ſame uneaſineſs and de- 
teſtation at the preſence of this tyrant, as the 
little birds do at the fight of the hawk or owl, 


When the pike lies dormant near the ſurface 


(as is frequently the caſe) the leſſer fiſh are 
often obſerved to ſwim around it in vaſt num- 
bers, and in great anxiety. Pike are often 
haltered in a nooſe, and taken while they he 
thus aſleep, as they are often found in the 
ditches near the Thames, in the month of 
May. ® 
* This note we afterwards diſcovered was wrote 
by Mr. Plott, of Oxford, who affured 
ſertee it on good authority. 
I þ Geiner piſc. 50% 
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In the ſhallow water of the Lincolnſhire 
fens they are frequently taken in a manner 
peculiar, we believe, to that country, and the 


iſle of Ceylon, The fiſhermen make uſe of 


what is called a crown-net, which 1s no more 
than a hemiſpherical baſket, open at top and 
bottom. He ſtands at the end of one of the 
little fenboats, and frequently puts his baſket 
down to the bottom of the water, then poking 
a ſtick into it, diſcovers whether he has any 
booty by the ſtriking of the fiſh; and vaſt 
numbers of pike are taken in this manner, 

The longevity of this fiſh is very remark - 
able, if we may credit the accounts given of 
it. Rzaczynſki tells us of one that was ninety 
years old; but Geſner relates, that in the year 
1497, à pike was taken near Hailbrun, in 
Suabia, with a brazen ring affixed to it, on 
which were theſe words in Greek characters: 
J am the fiſh which awas firſt of all put into 
this lake by the hands of the governor of the 
untverſe, F. rederick the ſecond, the 5th of Oc- 
tober, 1230: fo that the former mult have 
_ an infant to this Methuſalem of a 

ſh. 

Pikes ſpawn in March or April, according 
to the coldneſs or warmth of the weather. 
When they are in high ſeaſon their colours 
Are very fine, being green, ſpotted with bright 
yellow ; and the gills are of a moſt vivid and 
full red. When out of ſeaſon, the green 
* to grey, and the yellow ſpots turn 
pale. | 

The head is very flat; the upper jaw broad, 
and is ſhorter than the lower: the under jaw 
turns up a little at the end, and is marked with 
minute punctures. | | 

The teeth are very ſharp, diſpoſed only in 
the front of the upper jaw, but in both ſides of 
the lower, in the roof of the mouth, and _ 
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gape, is very wide; the eyes ſmall. | 
The dorſal fin is placed very low on the 
back, and conſiſts of twenty-one rays ; the 
pectoral of fifteen ; the ventral of eleven; the 
anal of eighteen. 
The tail 1s bifurcated, 


8 6. The Care. 


This 1s one of the naturalized fiſh of our 
country, having been introduced here by 


Leonard Maſchal, about the year 1514* to 


whom we were alſo indebted for that excellent 


apple the pepin. The many good things that 


our iſland wanted before that period, are enu- 


merated in this old diftich : 


Turkies, carps, hops, pickerel, and beer, 
Came into England all in one year. 


As to the two laſt articles we have ſome 
doubts, the others we believe to be true. 
Ruſha wants theſe fiſh at this day; Sweden 
has them only in the ponds of the people of 
faſhion ; Poliſh Pruſſia is the chief ſeat of the 


carp; they abound in the rivers and Jakes of 


that country, particularly in the Friſch and 
Curiſch-haff, where they are taken of a vaſt 
ſize. They are there a great article of com- 
merce, and ſent in well-boats to Sweden and 
Ruſſia. The merchants purchaſe them out of 


the waters of the nobleſſe of the country, who 


draw a good revenue from this article. 
Neither are there wanting among our gentry, 
inſtances of ſome who make good profit of 
their ponds. 


The ancients do not ſeparate the carp from 
the ſea fiſh, We are credibly informed that 


# Fuller's Britiſh Worthies, Suſſex, 113. 
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they are ſometimes found in the harbour of | 


Dantzick, between the town and a ſmall place 


called Hela. 5 | 

Carp are very long lived. Geſner brings 
an inſtance of one that was an hundred years 
old. They alſo grow to a very great ſize. 


| On our own knowledge we can ſpeak of none 


that exceeded twenty pounds in weight; but 
Jovius ſays, that they were ſometimes taken 
in the Lacus Larius (the Lago di Como) of 
two hundred pounds weight; and Rzaczynſki 
mentions others taken in the Dnieſter that 
were five feet in length. | | 
They are alſo extremely tenacious of life, - 

and will live for a moſt remarkable tune out 
of water. An experiment has been made by 
placing a carp in a net, well wrapped up in 
wet moſs, the mouth only remaining out, and 
then hung up in a cellar, or ſome cool place: 


| the fiſh is frequently fed with white bread and 


milk, and is beſides often plunged into water. 
Carp thus managed have been known, not 
only to have lived above a fortnight, but to 
grow exceedingly fat, and far ſuperior in taſte 
to thoſe that are immediately killed from the 
pond . | 
The carp is a prodigious breeder: its quan- 
tity of roe has been ſometimes found ſo great, 
that when taken out and weighed againſt the 
fiſh itſelf, the former has been found to pre- 
ponderate. From the ſpawn of this fiſh ca. 
viare is made for the Jews, who hold the 
ſturgeon ,in abhorrence. | 


— 


BE Theſe fiſh are extremely cunning, and on 


+ This was told me by a gentleman of the ut- 
moſt veracity, who had twice made the experiment. - 
The ſame fact is related by that pious philoſopher 
Doctor Derham, in his Phyſico-Theology, edits 


that 
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that account are by ſome ſtyled the river fox. | 
They will ſometimes leap over the nets, and 
eſcape that way; at others, will + immerſe 

themſelves ſo deep in the mud, as to let the net 
paſs over them. They are alſo very ſhy of | 
taking a bait; yet at the ſpawning time they 
are ſo ſimple, as to ſuffer themſelves to be tick - | 
ted, handled, and caught by any body that 
_ will attempt it. | 

This fiſh is apt to mix its milt with the roe 
of other fiſh, from which is produced a ſpu- 
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rious breed: we have ſeen the offspring of the 


carp and tench, which bore the greateſt re- 
ſemblance to the firſt; have alſo heard 
of the ſame mixture between the carp and 
bream. . 8 

The carp is of a thick ſhape : the ſcales 
very large, and when in beſt ſeaſon of a fine 
gilded hue, | 

The jaws are of equal length ; there are two 
teeth in the jaws, or on the tongue ; but at 
the entrance of the gullet, above and below, 
are certain bones that act on each other, 


and comminute the food before it paſſes 


On each ſide of the mouth is a ſingle beard; 
above thoſe on each ſide another, but ſhorter : 
the dorfal fin extends far towards the tail, 
which is a little bifurcared,; the third ray of 
the dorſal fin is very ſtrong, and armed with 
Marp teeth, pointing downwards ; the third 


ray of the anal fin is cenſtructed in the ſame 
manner. 


§ 27, The BARBEL. 


This fiſh was ſo extremely coarſe, as to 
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and that when it grows old it was not abſo- 
lutely ba. | ; 


Laxos exerces BAR E natatus, 
Tu melior pejore ævo, tibi contigit uni 
Spirantum ex numero non inlaudata ſenectus. 


It frequents the ſtill and deep parts of ri- 
vers, and lives in ſociety, rooting like ſwine 
with their noſes in the ſoft banks. It is ſo 
tame as to ſuffer itſelf to be taker with the 
hand; and people have been known to take 
numbers by diving or them. In ſummer 
they move about during night in ſearch of ſood 
but towards autumn, and during winter, con- 
fine themſelves to the deepeſt holes. 

They are the worſt and coarſeſt of freſh 
water fiſh, and ſeldom eat but by the poorer 
ſort of people, who ſometimes boil them 
with a bit of bacon to give them a reliſh. 
The roe is very noxious, affecting thoſe who 
unwarily eat: of it with a nauſea, vomiting, 
purging, and a flight ſwelling, ; 5 

It is ſometimes found of the length of three 
feet, and eighteen pounds in weight: it is of 


a long and rounded form: the ſcales not large. 


Its head is ſmooth : the noſtriis placed near 
the eyes; the mouth is placed below: on each 
corner is a ſingle beard, and another on each 
ſide the noſe. . . 

The dorſal fin is armed with a remarkable 
ſtrong ſpine, ſharply ſerrated, with which it 
can inflict a very ſevere wound on the incau- 


i tious handler, and even do much damage to 


the nets. ' | | 
The pectoral fins are of a pale brown co 
Jour; the ventral and anal tipped with yellow: 


the tail a little bifurcated, and of a deep pur = 


he overlooked by the ancients till the time of | ple: the fide line js ſtrait. 
Auſonius, and what he ſays is no panegyric | The ſcales are of a pale gold colour, edge 


\ with black + the belly is white. 


en it ; for he lets us know it loves deep waters, 


§ 23, 
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§ 28. The TENCH.' 

The tench underwent the fame fate with 
the barbel, in reſpect to the notice taken of it 
by the early writers: and even Auſonins, 
who firſt mentions it, treats it with ſuch diſ- 
reſpect, as evinces the great capriczouſnels of 
taſte ; for that fiſh, which at preſent is held in 
ſuch good repute was, in his days the repaſt 


t only of the canaille. 


Quis non et virides vulgi ſolatia Tincas 
Norit ? 


Tt has been by ſome called the Phyſician 
of the fiſh, and that the ſlime is ſo healing, 


that the wounded apply it as a ſtyptic. The | 


ingenious Mr, Diaper, in his piſcatory ec- 
logues, ſays, that even the voracious pike will 


{ſpare the tench on account of its healing 


powers : 
L 


The Tench he ſpares a medicinal kind : 
For when by wounds diſtreſt, or ſore diſeaſe, 
He courts the ſalutary fith for eaſe ; 

Cloſe to his ſcales the kind phyfician glides, 
And ſweats a healing balſam from his ſides. 
ae Ecl. II. 


Whatever virtue its ſlime may have to the 
inhabitants of the water, we will not vouch 


for, but its fleſh is a wholeſome and delicious 


food to thoſe of the earth. The Germans are 
of a different opinion. By way of contempt, 
they call it Shoemaker. Geſner even ſays, 
that it is inſipid and unwholeſome. 

It does not commonly exceed four or five 
pounds in weight, but we have heard of one 
that weighed ten pounds ; Salvianus ſpeaks of 
ſome that arrived at twenty pounds. 8 

They love ſtill waters, and are rarely found 
in rivers: they are very fooliſh, and eaſily 


* 
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The.tench is thick and ſhort in proportion 
to its length: the ſcales are very ſmall, and 
covered with ſlime. | 

The irides are red: there is ſometimes, but 


not always, a ſmall beard at each corner of 


the mouth. 


The colour of the back is duſky; the dorſal 


and ventral fins of the ſame colour : the head, 
ſides, and belly, of a greeniſh caſt, moſt beau- 
tifully mixed with gold, which is in its great- 
elt ſplendor when the fiſh is in the higheſt 
leaſon. | 

The tail is quite even at the end, and very 
broad. | ; 


& 29. The GUDGEON. . 


Ariſtotle mentions the gudgeon in two 


places; once as a river fiſh, and again as a 
{pecies that was gregarious : in a third place 
he deſcribes it as a fea fiſh ; we mult therefore 


conſider the KwCg he mentions lib. it. c. 2. 


and lib. viii, c. 19. as the ſame with our ſpe- 
cies. | | 
This fiſh is generally found in gentle 
ſtreams, and is of a ſmall ſize: thoſe few, 
however, that are caught in the Kennet, and 
Cole, are three times the weight of thoſe taken 
elſewhere. The largeſt we ever heard of was 
taken near Uxbridge, and weighed half a 
pound. 5 | 
They bite eagerly, and are aſſembled by 
raking the bed of the river ; to this ſpot they 


immediately crowd in ſhoals, expecting food 


from this diſturbance. Se IH: 

The ſhape of the body is thick and round: 
the irides tinged with red; the gill covers 
with green and filver : the lower jaw is ſhorter 
than the upper: at each corner of the mouth 
is a ſingle heard : the back olive, ſpotted with 
black: the ſidé line ftrait; the ſides beneath 
that filvery : the belly White. Ki 
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The tail is forked; that, as well as the dor- 
fal fin, is ſpotted with black. | 


§ 30. The BREAM. 


The bream is an inhabitant of lakes, or 
the deep parts of ſtill rivers. It is a fiſh 
that is very little eſteemed, being extremely 
inſipid. | 2 

It is extrgmely deep, and thin in propor- 
tion to its length. The back riſes very much, 
and is very ſharp at the top. The head and 
mouth are ſmall: on ſome we examined in 
the ſpring, were abundance of minute whitiſh 
tubercles ; an accident which Pliny ſeems to 
have obſerved befals the fiſh of the Lago 
Maggiore, and Lago di Como. The ſcales 
are very large: the ſides flat and thin. 

The dorſal fin has eleven rays, the ſecond 
of which is the longeſt: that fin, as well as 
all the reſt, are of a duſky colour ; the back 
of the ſame hue : the ſides yellowiſh. 

The tail is very large, and of the form of a 


creſcent, 


& 31. The Crucian. 


This ſpecies is common in many of the 
fiſh-ponds about London, and other parts of 
the ſouth of England ; but I believe 1s not a 
pative fiſh. : 

It is very deep and thick: the back is 
much arched : the dorſal fin conſiſts of nine- 
teen rays; the two firſt ſtrong and ferrated. 
The pectoral fins have (each) thirteen rays ; 
the ventral nine; the anal ſeven or eight: the 
lateral line parallel with the belly : the tail 
almoſt even at the end. | 

The colour of the fiſh in general is a deep 
te ; the meat is coarſe, and little eſteem- 
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& 32. ' The Roach. 


© Sound as a roach," is a proverb that ap- 
pears to be but indifferently a 66 that fiſh 
being not more diſtinguiſhed for its vivacity 
than many others ; yet it 1s uſed by the French 


as well as us, who compare people of ſtrong 


health to their gardon, our roach. | 

It is a common fiſh, found in many of our 
deep ſtil] rivers, affecting, like the others of 
this genus, quiet waters. It is gregarious, 
keeping in large ſhoals. We have never ſeen 
them very large. Old Walton ſpeaks of ſome 
that weighed two pounds, In a liſt of fiſh 
ſold in the London markets, with the greateſt 
weight of each, communicated to us by an 
intelligent fiſhmonger, is mention of one whoſe 
weight was five pounds. 

The roach is deep but thin, and the back is 
much elevated, and ſharply ridged: the ſcales 
large and fall off very eaſily. Side line bends 
much in the middle towards the belly. 


& 33. The Dack. 


This, like the roach, is gregarious, haunts 
the ſame places, is a great breeder, very lively, 
and during ſummer is very fond of frolicing 
near the ſurface of the water. This fiſh and 
the roach are coarſe and inſipid meat. 

Its head is ſmall : the irides of a pale yel- 
low : the body long and ſlender: its length 
ſeldom above ten inches, though in the above- 
mentioned liſt is an account of one that weighed 
a pound and a half: the ſcales ſmaller than 
thoſe of the Wach. 

The back is varied with dufky, with a caſt 
of a yellowiſh green: the ſides and belly ſil- 
very: the dorſal fin duſky : the ventral, anal, 
and caudal fins red, but leſs ſo than thoſe of 
the former: che tail is very much forked, 
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$ 34. The C nus. | 
Salvianus imagines this fiſh to have been 
the ſqualus of the ancients, and grounds his 
opinion on a ſuppoſed error in a certain paſ- 
ſage in Columeſla and Varro, where he would 
ſubſtitute the word ſqualus inſtead of ſcarus: 
Columella fays no more than that the old 
Romans paid much attention to their ſtews, 


and kept even the ſea-fiſh in freſh water, pay- 


ing as much reſpect to the mullet and ſcarus, 
as thoſe of his days did to the muræna and 
baſs. 

That the ſcarur was not our chub, is very 
evident; not only becauſe the chub is entirely 
an inhabitant of freſh waters, but likewiſe it 


| ſeems improbable that the Romans would give 


themſelves any trouble about the worſt of river 
fiſh, when they negle&ed the moſt delicious 
kinds; all their attention was directed towards 
thoſe of the ſea: the difficulty of procuring 
them ſeems to have been the criterion of their 
value, as is ever the caſe with effete luxury. 
The chub is a very coarſe fiſh, and full of 


bones: it frequents the deep holes of rivers, | 


and during ſummer commonly lies on the fur- 
face, beneath the ſhade of ſome tree or buſh. 
It is a very timid fiſh, ſinking to the bottom 
on the leaſt alarm, even at the paſſing of a 
ſhadow, but they will ſoon reſume their ſitua- 
tion. It feeds on worms, caterpillars, graſs- 
hoppers, beetles, and other coleopterous in- 
ſects that happen to fall into the water; and it 
will even feed on cray-fiſh, + This fiſh will 
riſe to a fly. | | 

This fith takes its name from its head, not 


only in our own, hut in other languages: we | 


call it chub, according to Skinner, from the 
old Engliſh, cop, a head; the French, feſftard; 
the Italians, capitane. i 
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It does not grow to a large ſize; we have 
known ſome that weighed above five pounds, 
but Salvianus ſpeaks of others that were eight 
or nine pounds jn weight. - 

The body is oblong, rather round, and of 
a pretty equal thickneſs the greateſt part of 
the way: the ſcales are large. 

The irides ſilvery; the cheeks of the ſame 


green; the ſides filvery, but in the ſummer 
yellow : the belly white: the pectoral fins of a 
pale yellow: the ventral and anal fins red: 


tinged with blue at the end. 


§ 35. The BLEAK. 


The taking of theſe, Auſonius lets us 
know, was the ſport of children, 


Al RURNOs prædam puerilibus hamis. 


They are very common in many of our 
rivers, and keep together in large ſhoals. 


great agonies; they tumble about near the 
ſurface of the water, and are incapable of 
ſwimming far from the place, but in about 
two hours recover, and diſappear. Fiſh thus 
affected the Thames fiſhermen call mad bleaks. 
They ſeem to be troubled with a ſpecies of 
gordius or hair-worm, of the ſame kind with 
thoſe which Ariſtotle * ſays that the ballerus 
and fillo are infeſted with, which torments 
them ſo that they riſe to the ſurface of the 
water and then die. | 
Artificial pearls are made with the ſcales of 
this fiſh, and we think of the dace. 'Th 
are beat into a fine powder, then diluted x 
| water, and introduced into a thin glaſs bub- 


* Hiſt, an. lib, viii. c. 20. 


ble, 


| 


colour: the head and back of a deep duſky 


the tail a little forked, of a browniſh hue, but 


Theſe fiſh ſeem at certain ſeaſons to be in 


ble, which is afterwards filled with wax. 
the French were the inventors of this art. 
Doctor Lifter * tells us, that when he was at 
Paris, a certain artiſt uſed in one winter 
thirty hampers full of fiſh in this manufac- 
ture. N 

The bleak ſeldom exceeds five or ſix inches 
in length: their body is flender, greatly cem- 
preſſed ſideways, not unlike that of the 
- tprat. 


The eyes are large: the jrides of a pale 


yellow : the under jaw the longeſt: the lateral 


tine crooked: the gills filvery : the back 
green: the ſides and belly ſilvery: the fins 


pellucid: the ſcales fall off very eaſily : the 
tail much torked. : 


The Wurre Barr. 


During the month of July there appear in 
the Thames, near Blackwall and Greenwich, 
mnumerable multitudes of ſmall fiſh, which 
are known to the Londoners by the name of 
White Bait. They are efteemed very de- 
 Hcions when fried with fine flour, and? occa- 
Fon, during the ſeaſon, a vaſt reſort of the 
tower order of epicures to the taverns con- 
tiguous to the places they are taken at, 

There are various conjectures about this 
ſpecies, but all terminate in a ſuppoſition that 
they are the fry of ſome fiſh, but few agree 
to which kind they owe their origin. Some 
attribute it to the ſhad, others to the fprat, 
the ſmelt, and the bleak. That they neither 
. belong to the ſhad, nor the ſprat, is evident 
irom the number of branchioſtegous rays, 
which in thoſe are eight, in this only three. 
That they are not the young of ſmelts is as 


* ſourney to Paris, | 142. 
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| clear, becauſe they want the piuna adipoſa, or 
rayleſs fin; and that they are not the offspring 
of the bleak 1s extremely probable, fince we 
never heard of the white bait being found in 
any other river, notwithſtanding the bleak 
is. very common in ſeveral of the Britiſh 
ſtreams : but as the white bait bears a greater 
ſimilarity to this fiſh than to any other we 
have mentioned, we give it a place here as an 
appendage to the bleak, rather than form a 
diſtinct article of a fiſh which it is impoſſible 
to claſs with certainty. | 

It is evident that it is of the carp or cyprinus 
genus : it has only three en ert Turk, rays, 
and only one dorfal fin; and in reſpect to the 
form of the body, is compreſſed like that of the 
bleak. 5 

Its uſual length is two inches: the under 
jaw is the longeſt: the irides ilvery, the pupil 
black: the dorſal fin is placed nearer to the 
head than to the tail, and conſiſts of about 
fourteen rays: the ſide line is ſtrait: the tail 
forked, the tips black. | 

The head, ſides, and belly, are ſilvery; 
the back tinged with green. | 


§ 36. The Minow, ©: 


This beautiful fiſh is frequent in many of 


our ſmall gravelly ftreams, where they keep in 
ſhoals. ; 

The body is ſlender and ſmooth, the ſcales 
being extremely ſmall. It ſeldom exceeds 
three inches in length. ; 

The lateral line 1s of a golden colour: the 
back flat, and of a deep olive: the ſides and 
belly vary greatly in different fiſh; in a few 
are of a rich crimſon, in others bluiſh, n 
others white, The tail is forked, and marked 
near the baſe with a duſky ſpot, 


8 27. 


| 
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NATURAL 


& 37. The GoLD Fisn. 


Theſe fiſh are now quite naturalized in this 
country, and breed as freely in the open 
waters as the common carp. | 

They were firſt introduced into England 
about the year 1691, but were not generally 
. known till 1728, when a great number were 
brought over, and preſented firſt to Sir Mathew 
Dekker, and by him circulated round the 
neighbourhood of London, from whence they 
have been diſtributed to moſt parts of the 
country. | 

In China the moſt beautiful kinds are taken 
in a ſmall lake in the province of Che-Kyang. 
Every perſon of faſhion keeps them for amuſe- 
ment, either in porcelaine veſſels, or in the 
ſmall baſons that decorate the courts of the 
Chineſe houſes. The beauty of their colours, 
and their lively motions, give great entertain- 
ment, eſpecially to the ladies, whoſe pleaſures, 
by reaſon of the cruel policy of that country, 

are extremely limited. 


In form of the body they bear a great re- 
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ſemblance to a carp. They have been known 
in this iſland to arrive at the length of eight 
inches; in their native place they are ſaid * to 


grow to the ſize of our Jargeſt herring. 


The noftrils are tubular, and form ſort of 


| appendages above the noſe : the dorſal fin and 


the tail vary greatly in ſhape: the tail is na- 


turally bifid, but in many is trifid, and in 
ſome even quadrifid: the anal fins are the 


ſtrongeſt characters of this ſpecies, being 
placed not behind one another like thoſe of 
other fiſh, but oppoſite each other like the ven- 
tral fins. i | 
The colours vary greatly ; ſome are marked 
with a fine blue, with brown, with bright, fil- 
ver; but the general predominant colour 1s gold, 
of a moſt amazing ſplendor; but their colours 
and form need not be dwelt on, ſince thoſe 
who want opportunity of ſeeing the living 1 
fiſh, may ſurvey them expreſſed in the mo | 
animated manner, in the works of oyr ingeni- 
ous and honeſt friend Mr, George Edwards. 
OO _ Pennant. 


* Du Halde, 316. 


END OF TUE FOURTH 


THE PR OSE E PIT OM E, 


O 


A NEW e TABLE 


REMARKABLE EVENTS, DISCOVERIES, and INVENTIONS. 


— 


Ale, the Ara, the Country, and Wricings of Learned Men. 


The whole ae in ene View, the Au. or Outlines of General Hiſtory om the 
| Creation to the preſent Time. 


Before 
Chriſt, 


4003 


4004 


HE creation of the world, and Adam and Eve. 
The birth of Cain, the firſt who was born of a woman. 
3017 Enoch, for his piety, is tranſlated into Heaven. 
2348 The old world is deſtroyed by a deluge which continued 377 7 days. 
2247 The tower of Babel is built about this time by Noah's poſterity, upon which God 


miraculouſly confounds their language, and thus _ them into different 
nations, 


About the ſame time Noah is, with great probability, ſuppoſed to have parted from his 
rebellious offspring, and to have led a colony o ſome of the more tractable into the 
Eaft, and there either he or one of his ſucceſſors to have founded the ancient 
Chineſe monarchy, | 


22.34 The celeſtial obſervations are begun at Babylon, the city which firſt gave birth to learning 
and the ſciences. 


2188 Miſraim, the ſon of Ham, founds the kingdom of Egypt, which laſted 2 years, 
down to the conqueſt of Cambyſes, in 525 before Chriſt. 
2059 Ninus, the ſon of Belus, founds the kingdom of Aſſyria, which laſted above 1000 years, 


and out of its ruins were formed the Aſſyrians of Babylon, thoſe of Nineveh, and the 
kingdom of the Medes. 


1921 The covenant of God made with Abram, when he leaves Haran to go into Canaan, 
wi begins the 430 years of ſojourning. 


1897 The 
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1897 The cities of Sodom and Gommorrah are deſtroyed for their wickedneſs, by fire from 


Heaven. | 11 
18 56 The kingdom of Argos, in Greece, begins under Inachus. 
1822 Memnon, the Egyptian, invents the letters. 
1715 Prometheus firſt ſtruck fire from flints. | 7 | 
1635 Jo dies in Egypt, which concludes the book of Geneſis, containing a period of 
2369 years. | * 
1574 Aaron born in Egypt: 1490, appointed by God firſt high- prĩeſt of the Iſraelites. 
1571 Moſes, brother to Aaron, born in Egypt, and adopted by Pharaoh's daughter, who 
educates him in all the learning of the Egyptians, | | 
1556 Cecrops brings a colony of Saites from Egypt into Attica, and begins the kingdom ot 
Athens, in Greece, | 1 ; 
1546 Scamander comes from Crete into Phrygia, and begins the kingdom of Troy, 
1493 Cadmus carried the Phoenician letters into Greece, and built the | citadel of 
Thebes. | | 
1491 Moſes performs a number of miracles in Egypt, and departs from that kingdom, toge- 
ther with 600,000 Iſraelites, beſides children; which completed the 430 years of ſo- 
journing. They miraculouſly paſs through the Red Sea, and come to the deſert of 
Sinai, where Moſes receives from God, and delivers to the people, the Ten Commang- 
ments, and the other laws, and ſets up the tabernacle, and in it the ark of the 
covenant, | | | | 
2435 The firſt ſhip that appeared in Greece was brought from Egypt by Danaus, who arrived 
at Rhodes, and brought with him his fifty daughters, e 8 
1453 The firſt Olympic games celebrated at Olympia, in Greece. 


7 
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1452 The Pentateuch, or five firſt books of Moſes, are written in the land of Moab, where 


he died the year following, aged 110. 


1451 The Iſraelites, after ſojourning in the wilderneſs forty years, are led under Joſhua into 


the land of Canaan, where they fix themſelves, after having ſubdued the natives; and 
the period of the ſabbatical year commences, | 7 18 
1406 Iron is found in Greece from the accidental burning of the woods. | 
1198 The rape of Helen, by Paris, which, in 1193, gave riſe to the Trojan war, and ſiege of 
; e by the Greeks, which continued ten years, when that city was taken and 
Urnt. | | | 7_ | A 
1048 David is ſole king of Iſrael. | 


* 


2004 The Temple is ſolemnly dedicated by Solomon. 


396 Elijah, the prophet, is tranſlated to Heaven. 
394 Money firſt made of gold and ſilver at Argos. 


369 The city of Carthage, in Africa, founded by queen Dido. * 


314 The kingdom of Macedon begins. ; 4:5 
753 Era of the building of Rome in Italy by Romulus, firſt king of the Romans. | 
Da | 720 Samaria 


430 esse rere 
720 Samaria taken, after three years ſiege, and the kingdom of Tirael finiſhed, by Salmana- 
far, king of Aſſyria, who carries the ten tribes into eng., ä 
The firſt eclipſe of the moon on record. 
658 Byzantium (now Conſtantinople) built by a colony of Athenians. c 
604. By order of Necho, king of Egypt, ſome Phœnicians failed from the Red Sea round 
» Africa, and returned by the Mediterranean. 
500 Thales, of Miletus, travels into Egypt, conſults the prieſts of Memniphis, acquires the | 
knowledge of geometry, aſtronomy, and philoſophy; returns to Greece, calculates 
eclipſes, gives general notions of the univerſe, and maintains that one Supreme Intel- 
ligence regulates all its motions. _ 
600 E * Globes, and the ſigns of the Z6diac, Miene by Anaximander, the ſcholar of 
Thales. 
597 Jehoiakin, king of Judah, is carried away captive, by Nebuchadnezzar, to Babylon, 
387 The city of Jeruſalem taken, after a ſiege of ergiteen months. 
562 The firſt comedy at Athens acted upon a moveable ſcaffold. 
559 Cyrus the firſt king of Perſia. | 
538 The kingdom of Babylon finiſhed ; that city being taken by cus, whe, i in 536 , iſſues 
an edict for the return of the Jews. 
534 The firſt tragedy was acted at Athens, on a waggon, by Theſpis. - 
326 Learning is greatly encouraged at Athens, and a public library firſt founded. 
515 The ſecond Temple at Jeruſalem is finiſhed under Darius. Z 
509 Tarquin, the ſeventh and laſt king of the Romans, is expelled, and Rome is governed 
by two conſuls, and other republican magiſtrates, till the battle of Pharſalia, being a 
ſpace of 461 years. 
504 _— taken and burnt by the Athenians, winch gave occaſion to the Perſian invaſion 
of Greece. 
486 ZEſcylus, the Greek poet, firſt gains the prize of tragedy. 
48x Xerxes the Great, king of Perſia, begins his expedition againſt Greece. 
458 Ezra is ſent from Babylon to Jeruſalem, with the captive Jews, and the veſſels of gold 
and falyer, &c. being ſeventy weeks of years, or 490 years os ig the crucifixion of our 
| Saviour. . 
FA The Romans ſend to Athens far” Solon's laws. 
451 The — created at Rome, and the laws of the twelve tahles compiled and 
ratined. 
430 The hiſtory of the Old Teſtament finiſhes about this time. 1 21 
M,lachi, che laſt of the prophets. 2 
400 Socrates, the founder of moral philoſophy among the Greeks, ee the immortality 
of the ſoul, and a ſtate of rewards and puniſhments, for which, and other ſubli 
doctrines, he i is put to death on the E N who _ nj R and erect to his 


memory a ttatue of braſs. | 
3 | 31 Alexander 


ry * 


331 Alexander the Great, king of Macedon, conquers Darius king of Perſia, and other na- 
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tions of Aſia. 323, Dies at Babylon, and his empire is divided by his generals into 
four kingdoms. | | . 


235 Dionyſus, of Alexandria, began his aſtronomical æra on Monday, June 26, being 


the firſt who found the exact ſolar year to conſiſt of 365 days, 5 hours, and 49 x 
minutes. | | 


234 Ptolemy Philadelphus, king of Egyyt, employs ſeventy-two interpreters to tranl- 


late the Old Teſtament into the Greek language, which is called - the Sep- 
tuagint. | pork 


269 The firſt coining of ſilver at Rome. : 18 „ 
264 The firſt Punic war begins, and continues 23 years. The chronology of the Arundeliam 


marbles compoſed. 


260 The Romans firſt concern themſelves in naval affairs, and defeat the Carthaginians at 
ſea, : | 

237 Hamilcar, the Carthaginian, cauſes his ſon Hannibal, at nine years old, to ſwear eter- 
nal enmity to the Romans. | | So ea caps 

218 The ſecond Punic war begins, and continues 17 years. Hannibal paſſes the Alps, and 
defeats the Romans in ſeveral battles; but, being amuſed by his women, does not im 
prove his victories by the ſtorming of Rome. ; ; | ES. 

190 The firſt Roman army enters Aſia, and from the ſpoils of Antiochus brings the Aſiatic 
luxury firſt to Rome. ' £7 >: 1 

168 Perſeus defeated by the Romans, which ends the Macedonian kingdom. 

167 The firſt library erected at Rome, of books brought ſrom Macedonia. 


163 The government of Judea under the Maccabees begins, and continues 126 years. 


146 Carthage, the rival to Rome, is razed to the ground by the Romans. 
135 The hiſtory of the N ends. : | 
52 Julius Cæſar makes his firſt expedition into Britain. 


47 The battle of Pharſalia between Cæſar and Pompey, in which the latter is defeated. 


The Alexandrian library, conſiſting of 400,000 valuable books, burnt by accident. 
45 The war of Africa, in which Cato Kills himſelf, 5 
The ſolar year introduced by Cæſar. | 3 
44 Cæſar, the greateſt of the Roman conquerors, after having fought fifty pitched battles, 
and lain 1,192,000 men, and overturned the liberties of his country, is killed in the 
ſenate-houſe. | 25 | 3 
35 The battle of Actium fought, in which Mark Antony and Cleopatra are totally defeated 
by Octavius nephew to Julius Cæſar. | RO" ene 
30 Alexandria, in Egypt, is taken by Octavius, upon which Antony and Cleopatra put 
themſelves to death, and Egypt is reduced to a Roman province, 1 

27 Octavius, by a decree of the ſenate, obtains the title of Auguſtus Cæſar, and an abſolute 
exemption from the laws, and is properly the firſt Roman emperor, = 


8 Rome 


r 


* 


i 


A.C. 


96 St. John the Evangeliſt wrote his Revelation—his Goſpel in 97. 


f 


8 Rome at this time is fifty miles in circumference, and contains 463,000 men fit to bear 
arms. . | | 2 | 

The temple of Janus is ſhut by Auguſtus, - as an emblem of univerſal peace, and 
JESUS CHRIST is born on Monday, December 25, | Rye 


12 diſputes with the doctors in the Temple; 
27 - is baptized in the Wilderneſs by John; 3 
33 is crucified on Friday, April 3, at 3 o'clock P. M. | 
His Reſurrection on Sunday, April 5: his Aſcenſion, Thurſday, May 14. 
36 St. Paul converted. 3 LN: 
g St. Matthew writes his Goſpel. | 


Pontius Pilate kills himſelf. | 4 5e'9 n | 
40 The name of Chriſtians firſt given at Antioch to the followers of Chriſt, 
43 Claudius Cæſar's expedition into Britain, . 

44 St. Mark writes his Goſpel. 


1 


49 London is founded by the Romans; 363 , ſurrounded by ditto with a wall, ſome parts 


of which are ſtill obſervable. 
51 Caractacus, the Britiſh king, is carried in chains to Rome. 
52 The council of the Apoſtles at Jeruſalem. | 
55 St. Luke writes his Goſpel, 
59 Theemperor Nero puts his mother and brothers to death. 
— - perſecutes the Druids in Britain. 5 
61 Boadicea, the Britiſh queen, defeats the Romans; but is conquered ſoon after by 
Buetonius, governor of Britain. | aſe in oo OR 


62 St. Paul is ſent in bonds to Rome—writes his Epiſtles between 51 and 66, 
63 The Acts of the Apoſtles written. | ke 4 
Chriſtianity is ſuppoſed to be introduced into Britain by St. Paul, or ſome oſ his diſ- 
ciples, about this time. 5 | ale” | 
64 Rome ſet on fire, and burned for fix days; upon which began (under Nero) the firſt - 
perſecution againſt the Chriſtians, © | | | 
67 St. Peter and St. Paul put to death. | ; 
70 Whilſt the factions Jews are deſtroying one another with mutual fury, Titus, the Ro- 
2 general, takes Jeruſalem, which is razed to the ground, and the plough made to 
| pals over it. | | ; | | 
$3 The philoſophers expelled Rome by Domitian. | | 
$5 Julius Agricola, governor of South Britain, to protect the civilized Britons from the 
incurſions of the Caledonians, builds a line of forts between the rivers Forth and 
Clyde; defeats the Caledonians under Galgacus on the Grampian hills; and firſt ſails 
round Britain, which he diſcovers to be an iſland. 3 


121 The 


ear 


nd 


ts 


121 The Caledonians reconquer from the Romans all the ſouthern parts of Scotland; upon 


1341 A number of herehes appear ahout this time, 


219 The Septuagint ſaid to be found in a caſk. 


308 Cardinals firit began, 


325 The firſt general council at Nice, when 4318, fathers attended, againſt Arius, where was 


8 363 The Roman emperor Julian, ſurnamed the Apoſtate, endeavours. i in vain * rebuild the 


4320 The kingdom o 
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which the emperor Adrian builds a wall between Newcaſtle. and Carliſle ; but this alſo 
proving ineffectual, Pollius Urbicus, the Roman general, about the yoo 44s _"_— 

- Agrieola's forts, which he j joins by a wall four yards thick. 
135 The ſecond Jewiſh war ends, when they were all banithed Judaa, | 
139 Jultin writes his firſt Apology for the Chriſtians, 8 E 


152 The emperor Antoninus Pius ſtops the perſecution againſt the Cbrittans, es RAP 


— — — 


222 About this time the Roman empire begins to ſink under its own weight. The Bar- 
barians begin their irruptions, and the Goths have annual tribute not © 19 moleſt By 
empire. 

260 Valerius is taken ariſoner by Sapor, king of Perſia, and flayed alive, | 

274 Silk firſt brought from India: the manufactory of it introduced into Turope by foro | 

monks, 551; firſt worn by the clergy in England, 15334. 
291 Two emperors, and two Cæſars, march to defend the lou quarters os the erapire, 
306 Conſtantine the Great begins his ine | 


} 
| 
| 
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313 The tenth perſecution ends. by an edict of Conſtantine who favours the Chriſtians, 0 
gives full liberty to their religion. 
314 Three biſhops, or fathers, are ſent from Britain to aft at the council of Arles, 


| compoled the famous Nicene Creed, which we attribute to them. 

328 Conſtantine removes the ſeat of empire from Rome to Bum, which is thenge-fore 
wards: called Conſtantinople, 

orders all the heathen temples to be deſtroyed. 


331 — 


temple of Jeruſalem, 
364 The Roman empire is divided into the eaſtern (Conſtantinople the capital) and weltern 
(of which Rome continued to he the capital) each pong: now under the me of 
different emperc;'s. 
400 Bells invented by biſhop Paulinus, of Campagnia. | 
404 The kingdom of Caledonia, or Scotland, revives under Fergus, 
406 The Vandals, Alans, and Suevi, ſpread into France and Spain, by a conceſſion af 
Honorius, emperor of the Weſt. 
410 Rome taken and plundered by Alaric, king of the Viſi-Goths. 
412 The Vandals begin their kingdom in Spain. 
7 France begins upon the Lower Rhine, under Pharamond. 
426 The Romans, reduced to extremities at home, withdraw their troops from Britain, and 
never return; adviſing the Britons to arm in their own defeuce, and truſt tq their 


own valour. ; 43 - 5906 23 5 25 
85 "> 2. : 445 The 
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434 191 d Fe, 
i 446 The Britons, now left to themſelves; are greatly haraſſed by the Scots and Picts, upon 
' which they once more make their ee to the Romans, but receive no o aſſiſtance 
from that quarter. 
447 Attila (ſurnamed the Scourge of God) with his Huns, ravages the 8 empire. 
449 Vortigern, king of the Bri itons, invites the ods into Britain, Wan te Scots and 
icts. 
418355 The Saxons having re - oma the Scots and Pics, invite over more of their countrymen, 
and begin to eſtabliſh themſelves in Kent, under Hengitt. 
476 The weſtern empire is finiſhed, 523 years after the battle of Pharſalia; upon the ruins of 
which ſeveral new ſtates ariſe in Italy and other parts, conſiſting of Goths, Vandals, 
Huns, and other Barbarians, under os literature 1s extinguilhed, and the works 
of the learned are deſtroyed. 
496 Clovis, king of France, baptized, and Chiigianity begins in that kingdom. 
508 Prince Arthur begins his reign over the Britons. | 
513 Conſtantinople beſieged by Vitalianus, whoſe fleet is burned by a ſpeculum of braſs, 
516 The computing of time by the Chrittian æra is introduced by Dionyſus the monk. 
529 The code of Juſtinian, the eaſtern emperor, is publiſhed. 
557 A terrible plague all over Europe, Aſia, and Africa, which continues near 30 
ears. | <: 
581 Latin ceaſed to. be ſpoken about this time in Italy. 
596 Avguſtine the monk comes into England with forty monks. 
606 Here _ the power of the popes, by the conceſſions of Phocas, emperor of the 
Eat 
6522 Mahomet, the falfe prophet; flies from Mecea to Medina, in Arabia, i in the 44th year cf 
| his age, and 1oth of his miniſtry, when he laid the foundation of the Saracen 
empire, and from whom the Mahometan princes to this day claim their deſcent. x 
TE followers compute their time from this æra, which in Arabic is called Hegira, i i. e. 
the Flight. 
637 Jeruſaters 3 is taken by the Saracens, or followers of Mahomet. e * 
640 Alexandria in Egypt is taken by ditto, and the grand libr wy there burnt by ke of 
Omar, their caliph or prince, 
653 The Saracens now extend their conqueſts on every ide, and rehalints tlie barbarities of 


N 


be tf Wo we * 


the Goths and Vandals upon their poſterity. 1 
664 Glaſs invented in England by Benalt, à monk. I 
685 The Britons, after a brave ſtruggle of near x50 years, a are totally expelled by the Saxons, 

and driven into Wales and Cornwall, I 
713 The Saracens conquer Spain, 3 1 
726 The controverſy about images begins, and vecafions many inſurre&tions | in the eaſter 

empire. þ I 
748 The 3 of years from the birth of Chriſt began to be uſed in hiſtory. I 


749 The race of Abbas became caliphs of the Saracens, and encourage learning. 
Y > | | - 762 The 


* 
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762 The city of Bagdad upon the Tigris is made the capital for the chlirhs of the houſe of 


bas. 
300 Charlemagne, king of France, begins the empire of. Fee afterwards. called che 


weſtern empire; gives the preſent names to the winds and months; endeavours to re- 


at: ſtore learning in Europe; but mankind are not yet diſpoſed for it, being, ſolely en- 
33 groſſed i in military enterprizes. 1180 


826 Harold, king of Denmark, dethroned by his ſubjects, for being a e 

828 Egbert, king of Weſſex, unites the Heptarchy, by the name of England. 
$36 The Flemings trade to Scotland for fiſh, _. 

338 The Scots and Picts have a deciſive battle, i in which the former 2 hg — both 


bits are united by Kendgchke which wen, the, ſecond period as: .the Scottiſh 
iſtory. | | | 


367 The Danes begin their ravages in England. | 
896 Alfred the Great, after ſubduing the Daniſh 7 7 (againſt Fr enn 56 
| _ battles by fea and land), compoles his body of laws; divides England into counties, 
hundreds, and tythings; erects county courts, and founds the ee of Oxford, 


CY 
3 


about this time. 
915 The univerſity of Cambridge founded. 
936 The Saracen empire is divided by uſurpation into ſeven — 
975 Pope Boniface VII. is depoſed and baniſhed for his crimes. 15 
979 Coronation oaths. ſaid to be firſt uſed in England. | 
991 The figures in arithmetic are brought into Europe by the Farnorns from Arabia, Let- 
ters of the Alphabet were hitherto, uſed, 42305 | | 
1 Otho III. makes the empire of Germany elective. e i eldrrvci Ti wed 
999 Boleſlaus, the firſt King of Poland, | g 
1000 Paper made of cotton rags was in uſe; ; that of linen rags i in 1178: the manufaftory 
| introduced into England at Dartford, 1588. 
1095 All the old churches are rebuilt about this time in a new manner of architecture. 


8 
8 W 
3 


141 


7 


1015 Children forbidden by law to be ſold by their parents in England. 


1017 Canute, king of Denmark, gets poſſeſſion of England. EY 


1040 The Danes, after ſeveral engagements with various ſucceſs, are about ibs time driven 


out of Scotland, and never again return in a hoſtile manner. 
1041 The Saxon line * 0 under Edward the Confeſſor. 
1043 The Turks (a nation of adventurers from Tartary, ſerving bitherto i in che armies ; of 
cContending princes) become formidable, and take poſſeſſion of Perſia. =— 
1054 Leo IX. the rst pope that kept up an army. | 
i057 Malcolm III. king of Scotland, kills the tyrant Macheth at Dunant. 2 marries 
the princeſs Margaret, ſiſter to Edgar Atheling. 
1065 The Turks take Jeruſalem from the Saracens. 
1066 The battle of Haſtings fought, between Harold 1 78 William pes. the Baſtard) 
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daułe of Normandy; i in which Harold is conquered and _ after which Wilkam be. 


comes king_of England. * 5 . 2A 
1070 > William introduces the fental lv. 9 9:11: ARR ee 1 THT? EYLT2 
Muſical notes invented. 41.5 en 3619 


1075 Henry IV. emperor of Geribany, and the pope, acre about the nomination of the 
German biſhops. rye. in , penance, walks barefooted to we” bope, warde the 
end of January. ph i 
1076 Juſtices of peace fiſt Pf inttä in Eügland. 2 | 
2080 Doomſday- book began to be compiled by order of William, from a e furvey of all ho 
etſtctates in England, and fnimheck in 1086. 


1 


The Tower of London built by ditto, to cur) his Englith fbſeRs 3 numbdete of whom 


fly to Scotland, where they introduce the Saxon or English language, are protected by 
Malcolm, and have lands given them. 
1091 The Saracens in Spain,“ being hard prelled 578 the! Spaniards, call to their afl ſtance Jo- 
ſeph,. king of Moroces ; z 51 which the Moors get - to of all the Saracen domi- 
71902 RON RH Spears! <0 ads 4 
1096 The firſt crufalle to the Holy Lend is begun under ſeveral Chviſtian Pf Woes, to drive 
the infidels from Jerutalem. 
1110 Edgar Atheling, the Taft of the Saxon princes, dies i in England; bete he had been per- 
mitted to reſide as a ſubject, 
2718 The order of the Knights Templars inflituted, to defend the Sepulchre a Jeruſalem, 
'». - and to protect Chriſtian'ftrangers. | 6 6% 
1151 The canon law collected by Gratian, * mänk of Bologna: OG eilt lo ee 
1163 London bridge, conſiſting of 19 ſmall arches, firſt built of tone. 4 Ion. 
1164 The Teutonic order of religious knights begins in Germany 
1172 Henry II. king of England (and firſt of the Plantagenets) taſtes: > polen of Ire. 
land ; which, trom that period, we been governed by an Engliſh Viceroy, or lord- 
Jieutenant. © | 
1176 1 is divided, by Henry, into ox circuits, and Juſtice | re diſpenſed by itinerant 
_ _ judges. 
1180 Glas windows began to be uſed in \ privare houſes i in England. 
1181 The laws of England are digeſted about this time by Glanville. FE: 
1182 8 Alexander III. compelled the kings of England and France to hold the ſtirrups of 
| is ſaddle when he mounted his horſe. 
1186 The - » Son By tm of the ſun — moon, and all the planets i in Libra; happened i in 
| September. 
1192 The ite of Aſcalon, in Judza, in which Richard, king of England, diane Sala. 
| dine's army, conſiſting of 300,000 combatants. 
1194 Dieu et mon Droit firſt uſed as a motto by Richard, on a N over the 1 
1200 Chimnies were not known in England. * | 
Surnames now began to be uſed ; rſt among the nobility, 
| 1208 London 
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1203 London: incorporated, and obtained their firſt charter, bor eleging their LINK Mayor 


and other magiſtrates, from king John. 2935 MY 409 bay „ on mf 
1215 Magna Charta is ſigned by king John and the barons of England. 3 ut dT INS: 
Court of Common Pleas eftabliſheds :: : OG) ©4 


1227 The Tartars, a new race of heroes, under Gingis-Kan, emerge from a.the northern parts 
of Aſia, over-rur- all the Saracen empire, and, in imitation of former Saanen, 
| carry death and deſolation wherever they march. l vin burt $43 pohtauing (10) 
1233 The Inquiſition, begun in 1204, is now truſted-to- due Peine | 
Tie houſes of London, and ber cities in Engipyds ANGLE and | Germany, ſtill 
thatched with ſtraw. | 't dats 
1253 The famous aſtronomical tables ace compoſed by: Alonzo, king of Caſtile. 9 vf T 61 
1258 The Tartars take Bagdad, which finiſhes the empire of the Saracens. 5 
1263 Acho, king of Norway, invades Scotland with 160 fail, and lands 20,008 wen at the 
mouth of the N * are cat. to pieces by Aude III. who recovers che wel. 


tern iſles. ich! 
1264 According to ſome wr n . commons of England were not ſummoned: to parliament 
till this period, ne erent ad slec.) 
1269 The Hamburgh company incorporated in England. | banc Yo nne : 
1273 The empire of the preſent Auſtrian family begins in Germany. -1 


1282 Llewellyn, prince of Wales, defeated and Nied by Edward J. who unites that ve. 
pality to England. 
1284 Edward II. born at Caerganrons:i is the firſt prince ok Wales. os : 
1235 Alexander HI. king of Scotland, dies, and that kingdom is diſputed by "i can- 
didates, who ſubmit their claims to the arhitration of Edward, king of England; 
__ which lays the foundation of a long and deſolating war between both nations. 
1293 There is a regular ſucceſſion of Epglih parliaments from this year, you the >agt of 
Edward J. 7 ont 
1293 The preſent Turkiſh empire begins i in Bithynia under Ottoman, INS = 
| Silver-hafted knives, ſpoons, and cups, a great luxury. 
Tallow candles ſo great a luxury, that ſplinters of wood were uh for lights. olg 
Wine fold by apothecaries as a cordial. n ee 
1302 The mariner's compaſs invented, or improved, by ois, of Naples. E 2x44 
1307 The beginning of the Swiſs cantons. 2030 to aro aft 8541 
1308 The popes remove to Avignon, in France, for 70 years. RE Tod, 054 
1310 Lincoln's Inn ſociety eſtabliſhed. 
1314 The battle of Bannockburn, 8 Tiimard II. and Robert Bones! which eftabliſhes_ 
the latter on the throne of Scotland. : 
The cardinals ſet fire to the rone]ae, and ſeparate. A vacancy in the papal: chair for 
two years. 


1320 Gold firſt ae! in nn my 1 344, ditto in England. T 72 2 
JJ 3 17 ri 7 —_ Tos 
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1336 Two Brabant weavers ſettle at Vork, which, ſays Edward III. ene matey t be- 


nefit to us and our ſubjects. 
1337 The firſt comet. whoſe courſe is deſcribed with: an aftriminiicns canes.) EH 
7340 1 er and guns firſt invented by Swartz, a monk of Cologn; 1346, Edward LIL, 


had four pieces of cannon; which contributed-1 to es him the deer of | — 1346, 


bombs and mortars were inventet. 
Oil. painting firſt made uſe of by-John Vaoeck. 
Heralds coliege inſtituted in England. £113 optinpi] oft 
1344 The firſt creation to titles. by parents uſed byEddaurd Ur. IU | ved 31%] 
1346 The battle of Durham, in which David, king of Scots, 1 is taken pulbner vl | 


1349 The order of the Garter infticutes in a England _ nen III. altered i. in 1 5 . wa 
conſiſts of 26 knights. 


1352 The Purks firſt enter ebe "ne 8 51 
1354 The money in Scotland till now the 8 as in Englan PR 


13 56 The battle of Poictiers, in which king JRun _ F France, . his fon, are taken priſoners 
by Edward the Black Prince. 


1357 Coals firſt brought to London. | | 
13 58 Arms of England and France firſt quartered by Edward III. | 
1362 The law pleadings in England chapped from French to » Engliſh, as a ; favour of ba- 
ward III. to his people. 
John Wickliffe, an Engliſhman, begins about this. time to pals the errors of the 
church of Rome with greatcaeuteneſs and ſpirit. His followers are called Lollards. 


1386 A company of linen-weavers, from the Netherlands, eſtabliſhed 1 in en 9! t 
Windſor caſtle built by Edward III. 1 * ahi! 


1388 The battle of Otterburn, between Hotſpur and * earl of Douglas, ey 
1391 Cards invented in France for the king's amuſement. 1 „ 
1399 Weſtminſter abbey built and enlarged—Weſtminſter hall ditto. 


Order of the Bath inſtituted at the coronation of Henry 8 ; ; renewed m 1725, conſiſt- 
ing of 38 knights. 
1410 Guildhall, London, built. 
1411 The univerſity of St. Andrew's in e founded. 
1415 The battle of Agincourt gained over the French by Henry V. of England. 
1423 The ſiege of Orleans, the firſt blow to the Engliſh power in France, | 
1430 About this time Laurentius of Harleim invented the art of printing, which he prac- 


* * 


— 4 


tiſed with ſeparate wooden t 77 Guttemburgh afterwards invented cut metal 
110 to pe 


types: but the art was carr! rfection by Peter Schoeffer, who invented the 
mode of caſting the types in matrices. Frederick Corſellis began to print at Oxford, 


in 1468, with woodeh n types; but it was William Caxton who introduced into Eng- 
land the art of printing with fuſile types, in 1474. 
1446 The Vatican library founded at Rome. 


The ſea breaks in at Dort, in Holland, and drowns 100,000 people. 
| 1453 Conſtantinople 
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1453 Conſtantinople taken by the Turks, which ends the eaſtern empire, 1123 years from 
its dedication by Conſtantine the Great, and 2206 years from hy foundation of 


Rome. 

1454 The univerſity of Glaſgow, in Scotland, founded 

1469, Engraving and etching in copper invented. | | 

1477 The univerſity of Aberdeen, in Scotland, founded, | | 

1483 Richard III. king of England, and laſt a the Plantagenets, i is defeated and "killed at 
the battle of Boſworth, by Henry ( Tudor) VII. which puts an end to the civil wars 
between the houſes of York and Lancaſter, after a conteſt of 30 years, and the loſs of 
100,000 men. 

1486 Henry eſtabliſhes fifty yeomen of the guards, the firſt ſtanding army. 

1489 Maps and ſea- charts firſt brought to England by Barth. Columbus. 


1491 William Grocyn publicly teaches the Greek language at Oxford. 


The Moors, hitherto a formidable enemy to the native Spaniards, are entirely ſubdued 
by Ferdinand, and become ſubjects to that prince on certain conditions, which are ill 
obſerved by the Spaniards, whoſe clergy employ the powers of the Inquiſition, with 
all its tortures; and in 1609, near one million of the Moors are driven from Fee to 
the oppoſite coaſt of Africa, from whence they originally came. 
1492 America firſt diſcovered by Columbus, a Genoeſe, in the fervice of Spain, 
1494 Algebra firſt known in Europe. 
1497 The Portugueſe firſt ſail to the Eaſt Indies by the Cape of Good Hope. 
South America diſcovered by Americus Veſpuſius, from whom it has its name. 
1499 North America ditto, for Henry VII. by Cabot. 
1500 Maximilian divides the empire of Germany into fix circles, and adds four more in 
1512. 


150 5 Shillings firſt coined in England. | 
1509 Gardening introduced into England from the Netherlands, from whence vegetables 


were imported hitherto. 


1513 The battle of Flowden, in which James IV. of Scotland is killed, with the flower of his | 


| nobility. 
1517 Martin Luther began the Reformation. 
Egypt is conquered by the Turks. 


* 


8 1508 Magellan, in the ſervice of * firſt diſcovers the ſtraits of that name in South 


America. 
1520 Henry VIII. for his writings in farour of popery, receives the title of Defender of the 
' Faith from his Holineſs. - 


1529 The name of Proteſtant takes its riſe from the Reformed proteſting againſt t the church 


of Rome, at the diet of Spires in Germany. 
1534 The Reformation takes place in England, under Henry VIII. 
1537 Regen houſes diſſolved by ditto, | 


— — — —— — —_ ——— —— — — — 
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1539 The firſt Engliſh edition of the Bible authorized; 3 the preſent tranſlation finiſhed 
1611. 
About this time cannon began to be uſed | in ſhips, 
1543 Silk ſtockings firſt worn by the French king; firſt worn in England by queen 
Elizabeth, 1561; the ſteel frame for weaving invented by the Rev. Mr. Lee, of 
St. John's College, Cambridge, 1589. | 
Pins firſt uſed in dd, before which time the ladies uſed ſkewers. | 
1544 Good lands let in England at one ſhilling per acre. 
1545 The famous council of Trent begins; and continues 18 years. 
1546 Firſt law in England, eſtabliſhing the intereſt of money at ten per cent. 
1549 Lords lieutenants of counties inſtituted i in Rape | 
1550 Horſe guards inſtituted in England. 
1555 The Ruſſian company eſtabliſhed in England. 
1558 Queen Elizabeth begins her reign. 
x560 The Reformation in Scotland completed by John Knox. 
1563 Knives firſt made in England. | 
1569 Royal Exchange firſt built. 
1572 The great maſſacre of Proteſtants at Paris. 
1579 The Dutch ſhake off the Spaniſh yoke, and the republic of Holland begins. 
Engliſh Eaſt India company incor porated—eſtabliſed 1600. 
Turkey company incorporated. 
+380 Sir Francis Drake returns from his voy age round the world, being the firſt Englith cir- 
cumnavigator. : 
Parochial regiſter firſt appointed in England. 
$532 Pope Gregory introduces the New Style in italy; ; the abs of October being own 


15. 
1 583 Tobacco firſt brought from Vieginia into England. 2 
1587 Mary queen of Seots is beheaded by order of Elizabeth, after 18 years Adee dent. 
3583 The Spaniſh Armada deſtroyed by Drake and other Rngliſh admirals. 
Henry IV. paſſes the edi& of Nantes, tolerating the Proteſtants, | 
1589 Coaches firſt introduced into England; hackney act 16933 ; increaſed to 1000, in 1770. 
1590 Band of penſioners inſtituted in England. | 
1591 Trinity College, Dublin, founded. 
1597 Watches firſt brought into England from een 
i602 Decimal arithmetic invented at Bruges. | 
1603 Queen Elizabeth (the laſt of the Tudors) dies, and Wee 15850 vt. of dun 
and firſt of the Stuarts) as her ſucceſſor; which unites both kingdoms under the 
name of Great Britain. 
1605 The gunpowder-plot diſcovered at Weſtminſter being a project of the Roman catho- 
lics to blow up the king and both houſes of parliament. 
1606 Oaths of allegiance firſt adminiſtered in England. 


1608 Galileo, 


we 


ed 


19. 
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2608 Galileo, of Florence, firſt diſcovers the — about the- Aer Saturn, * che teler 


ſcope, then juſt invented in Holland. 
1610 Henry IV. is murdered at Paris, by Ravaillac, a prieſt. n, 
1611 Baronets firſt created in England, by James I. | | 
1614 Napier, of Marcheſton, in Scotland, invents the logarithms. 
Sir Hugh Middleton brings the New River to London from Ware, 
1616 The firſt permanent ſettlement in Virginia. 


1619 Dr. W. Harvey, an 3 diſcovers the doctrine of che circulation of the 


blood. | 
1620 The broad ſilk manufactory from raw filk introduced into England. ber ad 1 fv. 
1621, New England planted by the Puritans. 1 R. 
1625 King James dies, and is ſucceeded by his ſon, Charles T, 
The ifland of Barbadoes, the firſt Engliſh ſettlement in the Weſt Indies, is 7 


1632 The battle of Lutzen, in which Guſtavus Adolphus, ring of _—_— and head of the | 


Proteſtants in Germany, is killed. | , 
1635 Province of Maryland planted by lord Baltimore. 
Regular poſts eſtabliſhed from London to Scotland, Ireland, &c. 


1640 King Charles diſobliges his Scoitiſh. ſubjects, on which their army, _ general 


Leſley, enters England, and takes Newcaltle, being encouraged by the malcontents 
in England. 
The maſſacre in Ireland, when 40,000 Engliſh Proteſtants were killed. 
1642 King Charles impeaches five members, who had oppoſed his arbitrary meaſures, which 
begins the civil war in England. 


1643 Exciſe on beer, ale, &c. firſt impoſed by parliament, 11 s 


1649 Charles I. beheaded at Whitehall, January 30, aged 49. 
1654 Cromwell aſſumes the protectorſnip. 


1655 The Engliſh, under admiral Penn, take Jamaica from the Spaniards, | 


1658 Cromwell dies, and is ſucceeded in the protectorſhip by his fon Richard. 


1560 King Charles IT. is reſtored by Monk, commander of the army, after an exile of twelve 


years in France and Holland. 
Epiſcopacy reſtored in England and Scotland, 
The people of Denmark, being oppreſſed by the nobles, ſurrender their wo Whit to 
Frederic III. who becomes abſolute, 
1662 The Royal Society eſtabliſhed at London, by Charles II. K 
1663 Carolina planted; 1728, divided into. two ſeparate governments. 


1664 The New Netherlands, in North America, conquered from the Swedes and Durch by 


the Engliſh, 
1665 The plague rages in London, and carries off 68,000 perſons. 


1666 The great fire of London began Sept. 2, and continued thies days, in which were 


deſtroyed 13,000 houſes, and 400 ſtreets, 
Tea firſt uſed in England, | 


Us ps 1667. The 
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1667 The peace of Breda, which confirms to the Engliſh the New ERS: now ky 
by the names of Pennſylvania, New York, and New Jerley. 
1668 ——— ditto, Aix-la-Chapelle, - 


St. James's Park planted, and make a thoroughfare for public uſe, by Charles IT. 


1670 The Engliſh Hudſon's Bay company incorporated. 


1672 Lewis XIV. over-runs great part of Holland, when the Dutch open their fluices, 


being determined to drown their country, and retire to their ſettlements | in the Eaſt 
Indies. | | | a and | 


African company eſtabliſhed, 
1678 The peace off Nimeguen. 
The habeas corpus act paſſed. 
1680 A great comet appeared, and from its nearneſs to our earth, alarmed che inhabitants. 
It continued viſible from Nov. 3, to March 9. 
william Penn, a Quaker, receives a charter for planting e e n 
1683 India ſtock ſold from 360 to 500 per cent. 
168 5 Charles II. dies, aged 55, and is ſucceeded by his brother, James II. 
The duke of Monmouth, natural ſon to Charles II. raiſes a rebellion, but; is defeated 
"at the battle of Sedgmoor, and beheaded. 
The edit of Nantes infamouſly revoked by Lewis XIV. 5 the N cruelly 
perſecuted, 


1687 The palace of Ver failles, near Paris, finiſhed by Lewis XIV. 


1688 The Revolution in Great Britain begins, Nov. 5. King James abdicates, and retires 


to France, December 3. 


King William and Wen Mary, daughter and ſon-in-law to James, are proclarmed, 
February 16. 
Viſcount Dundee ſtands out for James in Scotland, but is killed by general Mackey, 


at the battle of Killycrankie; upon which the Highlanders, wearied with repeated 
misfortunes, diſperſe. | 


1689 The land-tax paſſed in England. 
The toleration act paſſed in Ditto. 
Several biſhops are deprived for not taking the oath to wing William. 
William Fuller, who pretended to prove the prince of Wales ſpurious, was ted by 
the commons to be a notorious cheat, impoſtor, and falſe accuſer, 
1690 The battle of tue Boyne, gained by William againſt James in Ireland. 
1691 The war in Ireland finiſhed, by the ſurrender of Limerick to William. 
1692 The Englith and Dutch fleets, commanded by admiral Ruſſel, defeat the French fleet 
off La Hogue. 
1693 Bayonets at the end of loaded muſkets firſt uſed by the French againſt the Confede- 
rates in the battle of Turin. 
The duchy of Hanover made the ninth eleQorate, 
Bank of England eſtabliſhed by king William, 


1693 The 


ect 


1706 The treaty of Union betwixt England and Scotland, figned July 22. 


1710 Queen Anne changes the Whig Miniſtry for others more favourable to the intereſt of 


1712 Duke of Hamilton and lord Mohun killed in a duel in Hyde-Park. 
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2693 The firſt public lottery was drawn this year. 
Maſſacre of Highlanders at Glencoe, by king William's troops. 
1694 Queen Mary dies at the age of 33, and William reigas alone. 
Stamp duties inſtituted in England, 
1696 The peace of Ryſwick. = 
i699 Im Scots ſettled a celony at the iſthmus of Darien, in America, and called it Cake. 
a donia. | | | | A 
1700 Charles XII. of Sweden begins his reign. 
King James II. dies at St. Germain's, in the 68th year of his age, 
1701 Pruſſia erected into a kingdom. 5 
Society for the propagation of the Goſpel in foreign parts eſtabliſhed. 5 
1702 King William dies, aged 50, and is ſucceeded by Queen Anne, daughter to James II. 
2 with the emperor and States General, renews the war againſt France and 
ain. | | | 
1704 Gibraltar taken from the Spaniards, by admical Rooke. 
* bog of Blenheim won by the duke of Marlborough and allies, againſt the 
rench. 
- The court of Exchequer inſtituted in England. 


The battle of Ramillies won by Marlborough and the allies. 
1707 The firit Britiſh parliament. + 
1703 Minorca taken from the Spaniards by general Stanhope. 

The battle of Oadenarde won by Marlborough and the allies. 

Sardinia erected into a kingdom, and given to the duke of Savoy. 
1709 Peter the Great, czar of Mulcovy, defeats Charles XII. at Pultowa, who flies te 
Turkey. | | | 
The — of Malplaquet won by Marlborough and the allies. 


her brother, the late Pretender. | 
The cathedral church of St. Paul, London, rebuilt by Sir Chriſtopher Wren, in 37 
years, at one million expence, by a duty on coals, | | 
The Engliſn South-Sea company began. 


1713 The pcace of Utrecht, whereby Newfoundland, Nova Scotia, New Britain, and Hud- 
ſon's Bay, in North America, were yielded ts Great Britain; Gibraltar and Mi- 
norca, in Europe, were alſo confirmed to the ſaid crown by this treaty, 

1714 Queen Anne dies, at the age of fifty, and is ſucceeded by George J. 

Intereſt reduced to five per cent. | 1 

1715 Lewis XIV. dies, and is ſucceeded by his great-grandſon, Lewis XV. the late king of 
France. | 3 

The rebellion in Scotland begins in September, under the earl of Mar, in favour of the 

Us | | Pretender, 
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Pretender. The action of it nit and the ſurrender of Preſton, both in No- 
vember, when the rebels diſperſe. 
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1716 The Pretender married to the princeſs Sobieſki, grand- daughter of 1255 28 8255 late 


king of Poland. 
An act paſſed for ſeptennial parliaments. 
1719 The Miliſipi ſcheme at its height in France, 
Lombe's ſilk-throwing machine, containing 426,588 wheels, erected at Perby; . 
up one- eighth of a mile; one water - wheel moves the reſt; and in 24 hours it works 
2378, 504,960 yards of organzine ſiik thread. 
The South-Sca ſcheme in England begun April 7; was at its height at the end of 
June; and quite ſunk about September 29. 
1727 King George I. dies, in the 68th year of his ages and 1 1s Fuccerded by his only fon, 
eorge II. 
„ firſt tried on criminals with "PT 
Ruſſia, formerly a dukedom, is now eſtabliſhed as an empire. 
3732 Kan, Fban uſurps the Perſian throne, conquers the Mogul empire, and returns with 
wo hundred and thirty-one millions ſterling. 
Several public-ſpirited gentlemen begin the ſettlement of Georgia, in North Ame- 
rica. ö 
1736 Capt. Porteus, having drdered his ſoldiers to fire upon the populace at the execution 
of a Imugeler, is himſelf hanged by the mob at Edinburgh. 
1738 Weſtminſter r-Bridge, conſiſting of fifteen arches, begun finiſhed in 1750, at the 
expence of 389,600]. defrayed by parliament. 


3739 Letters of marque iſſued out in Britain againſt Spain, July 21, and war declared, 


October 23. 
1743 The battle of Dettingen won by the Engliſh and allies, in favour of the queen of 
Hungary, 
1744 War declared againſt France. 
Commodore Anſon returns fre om his voyage round the world. 
1745 The allies leſe the battle of Fontenoy. 
The rebellion breaks out in Scotland, and the Pretender's army defeated by the duke 
of Cumberland, at Culloden, April 16, 1746. a 
1746 Britiſh Linen Company erected. 
2748 The peace of Aix- la-Chapelle, by which a reſtitution of ail places, taken during the 
war, was to be made on all ſides. 
1749 The intereſt of the Britiſh funds reduced to three per cert. 
Britiſh herring fiſhery incorporated. 
1751 Frederic, prince of Wales, father to his preſent majeſty, died, 
Antiquarian ſotiety at London incorporated, 


1752 The new ſtyle introduced into Great Britain, the third of September being counted the 
fourteenth, 


1753 The 
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1753 The Britiſh Muſeum ereQed at Montagu-houſe. | | 
Society bt Arts, Manufactures, and Commerce, inſtituted in London 
1755 Liſbon deſtroyed by an earthquake. | 8 
1756 146 Engliſhmen are confined in the black hole at Calcutta, in the Eaſt Indies, by order 
of the Nabob, and 123 found dead next morning. | . 
Marine ſociety eſtabliſhed at London. 
1757 Damien attempted to aſſaſſinate the French king. | | 
1759 General Wolfe is killed in the battle of Quebec, which is gained by the Engliſh, 5 
1760 King George II. dies, October 2 5, in the 77th year of his age, and is ſucceeded by his 
preſent majeſty, who, on the 22d of September, 1761, married the princeſs Charlotte 
of Mecklenburgh Strelitz. > h 
Black-Friars bridge, conſiſting of nine arches, begun; finiſhed 1770, at the ex 
of 52,3401. to be diſcharged by a toll. Toll taken off 1785, | | 
1762 War declared againſt Spain. | | | 
Peter III. emperor of Ruſſia, is depoſed, impriſoned, and murdered. 
American Philoſophical Society eſtabliſhed in Philadelphia. 
 - George Auguſtus Frederic, prince of Wales, born Auguſt 12. © 
1763 The definitive treaty of peace between Great Britain, France, Spain, and Portugal, 
2 concluded at Paris, February 10, which confirms to Great Britain the extenſive pro- 
* vinces of Canada, Eaſt and Weſt Florida, and part of Louiſiana, in North Ame- 
rica; alſo the iſlands of Grenada, St. Vincent, Dominica, and Tobago, in the 
> "Welt Indies. e | 5 | 
1764 The parliament granted 20,0001. to Mr. Harriſon, for his diſcovery of the longitude 
| by his time piece. 2 1 80 ; 3 | : 
$765 His majeſty's royal charter paſſed for incorporating the Society of Artiſts. 
: Y er act paſſed annexing the ſovereignty of the iſland of Man to the crown of Great 
F Britain. : 
1766 April 21, a ſpot or macula of the ſun, more than thrice the bigneſs of our earth, paſſed 
(++. + me tnn's centre. | 5 | | 
1768 Academy of painting eſtabliſhed in London. : 5 8 
The Turks impriſon the Ruſſian ambaſlador, and declare war againſt that empire. 
1771 Dr. Solander and Mr. Banks, in his majeſty's ſhip the Endeavour, lieut. Cook, return 
from a voyage round the world, having made ſeveral important diſcoveries in the 
| South Seas. | | Po : 
1772 The king of Sweden changes the conſtitution of that kingdom. | 
The Pretender marries a princeſs of Germany, grand-daughter of Thomas, late earl 
of Ayleſbury. x E | ; a 
The emperor of Germany, empreſs of Ruſſia, and the king of Pruſſia, ſtrip the King. 
of Poland of great part of his dominions, which they divide among themſelves, in 
e | violation of the moſt ſolemn treaties. | : i ON 
3773 Captain Phipps is ſent to explore the North Pole, but having made eighty-one 2 


* 


— C 
. 
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is in 1 of being locked vp by the ice, and his ant to diſcover a a in 


that quarter proves fruitle(s. 

F773 The Jeſuits expelled from the Pope's dominions. | 

The Engliſh Eaſt India company having, by conqueſt or treaty, acquired the exten- 
five provinces of Bengal, Orixa, and Bahar, containing fifteen millions of inhabi- 
tants, great irregularities are committed by their ſervants abroad; upon which go- 


vernment interferes, and ſends out judges, &c. for the Fetter adminiſtration of 
juſtice. 


The war between the Ruſſians and Turks proves diſgraceful to the . who loſe the 
Wands in the Archipelago, and by ſea are every where unſucceſsful. 
3774 Peace 3s proclaimed between the Ruſſians and Turks. 

The Brit:h parliament having paſled an act, laying a duty of three pence per pound 
upon all teas imported, into America, the Colonilts, conſidering this as a grievance, 
deny the right 35 he Britiſh parliament to tax them. 

Deputies from the ſeveral American colonies meet at Philadelphia, as the firſt General 
Congreſs, Sept. 5. 

Firſt petition of Congreſs to the King, November. | 

2775 April 19. The firſt action happened in America between the king's troops and the 
5 provincials at Lexington. 


May 20, Articles of confederation and — union between the American pro- 
vinces. 


June 17, A bloody action at Bunker's Hill, between the royal troops and the Ame- 


ricans. 


1776 March 17, The town of Boſton . by the King's troops. 
An unſucceſsful attempt, in July, made by commodore Sir Peter Parker, and lieutenant- 
general Clinton, upon Charles Town, in South Carolina. 
The Congreſs declare the American colonies free and independent ſtates, july 4. 
The Americans are driven from Long Iſland, New York, in Auguſt, with great loſs, 
and great numbers of them taken priſoners; and the city of New York is afterwards 
taken poſſeſſion of by the King's troops. 


December 25, General Waſhington takes 900 of the Heſſians priſoners at Trenton. 
Torture aboliſhed in Poland. i 


#777 General Howe takes poſſeſſion of Philadelphia. 
Lieutenant-general Burgoyne is obliged to ſurrender his army at Saratoga, in Canada, 


by convention, to the American army under the command of the generals Gates 
and Arnold, October 17. 


7778 A treaty of alliance concluded at Paris between the French king and the thirteen united 
American colonies, in which their independence is acknowledged by the court of 
France, February 6. 
The remains of the earl of Chatham interred at the public expence in Weſtminſter 
Abbey, June g, in conſequence of a vote of parliament. 


1778 The 
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1778 The earl of Carliſle, William Eden, q; and George Johnſtone, Eſq; arrive at Phi- 
ladelphia the beginning of June, as commiſſioners for reſtoring peace between Great 
Britain and America, 
Philadelphia evacuated by the king's troops, June 18. 

The Congreſs refuſe to treat with the Britiſh commiſſioners, unleſs the independence 
of the American colonies were firſt acknowledged, or the king's fleets and armies 
withdrawn from America. | f 1 8] | 8 IS 

An engagement fought off Breſt between the Engliſh fleet under the command of ad- 
miral Keppel, and the French fleet under the command of the count d'Orvilliers, 
July 27. | af \ T 
8 taken by the French, Sept. 7. 
Pondicherry ſurrenders to the arms of Great Britain, Oct. 17. 
| St. Lucia taken from the French, Dec. 28. 
1779 St. Vincent's taken by the French, 
F Grenada taken by the French, July 3. 
1780 Torture in courts of juſtice aboliſhed in France. 
The Inquiſition aboliſhed in the duke of Modena's dominions. 
Admiral Rodney takes twenty-two fail of Spaniſh ſhips, Jan. 8. 


The ſame admiral alſo engages a Spaniſh fleet under the command of Don Juan de | 


| Langara, near Cape St. Vincent, and takes five ſhips of the line, one more being 
driven on ſhore, and another blown up, Jan. 16. a n 
Three actions between admiral Rodney and the count de Guichen, in the Weſt Indies, 
in the monchs of April and May; but none of them deciſive. | 
Charles Town, South Carolina, ſurrenders to Sir Henry Clinton, May 4. _ 
Penſacola, and the whole province of Welt Florida, ſurrender to the arms of the king 
of Spain, May 9. | | 5 
The Proteſtant Aſſociation, to the number of 50,000, go up to the Houſe of Com- 


mons, with their petition, for the repeal of an act paſſed in favour of the Papiſts, 


une 2. | 

Tia event followed by the moſt daring riots, in the city of London, and in 
Southwark, for ſeveral ſucceſſive days, in which ſome Popiſn chapeis are de- 
ſtroyed, together with the priſons of Newgate, the King's Bench, the Fleet, 
ſeveral private houſes, &c. Theſe alarming riots are at length ſuppreſſed by the 


interpoſition of the military, and many of the rioters tried and executed for fe- 


lony. | 


Five Engliſh Eaſt Indiamen, and fifty Engliſh merchant ſhips bound for the Weſt 


Indies, taken by the combined fleets of France and Spain, Aug. 8. 5 
Earl Cornwallis obtains a ſignal victory over general Gates, near Camden, in South 
Carolina, in which above 1,000 American priſoners are-taken, Aug. 16. 


Mr. Laurens, late preſident of the Congreſs, taken in an American packet, near Ne- 


foundland, Sept. 3. | | 80 General 
| 17 
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1780 General Arnold deſerts the ſervice of the Congreſs, eſcapes to New York, and is made 
' a brigadier-general in the royal ſervice, Sept. 24. 
Major Andre, adjutant-general to the Britiſh army, hanged as a ſpy at Tappan, in the 
province of New York, Oct. 2. 
Mr. Laurens 1s committed — to the Tower; on a charge of high treaſon, Oc- 
tober 4. 
Dreadful hurricanes in the Weſt Indies, by which great devaſtation is made in Ja- 
maica, Barbadoes, St. Lucia, Dominica, and other iſlands, Oct. 3 and 10. 
| A declaration of hoſtilities publiſhed againſt Holland, Dec. 20. 
278x The Dutch iſland of St. Euſtatia taken by admiral Rodney and general Vaughan, 
Feb. 3. Retaken by the French, Nov. 27. 
Earl Cornwallis obtains a victory, but with conſiderable loſs, over the Americans 
under general Green, at Guildford, in North Carolina, March 15. 
The iſland of Tobago taken by the F rench, June 2. 
A bloody engagement fought between an Engliſh ſquadron under the command of 
admiral] Parker, and a Dutch ſquadron under the command of admiral Zoutman, | 
off the Dogger-bank, Aug. 5 
Earl Cornwallis, with a conſiderable Britiſh army, ſurrendered priſoners of war to the 
American and French troops, under the command of general Waſhington and count 
| Rochambeau, at York-town, in Virginia, OR. 19. . 
2782 Trincomale, on the iſland of Ceylon, taken by admiral Hughes, Jan. 11. 

'Minorca ſurrendered to the arms of the king of Spain, Feb. 5. 

The iſland of St. Chriſtopher taken by the French, Feb. 12. 

The ifland of Nevis, in the Weſt Indies, taken by the French, Feb. 14. 

- Montſerrat taken by the French, Feb. 22. 

The houſe of commons addreſs the king againſt any further proſecution of offenſive 

war on the continent of North America, Mar. 4 ; and reſolve, That that houſe 
would conſider all thoſe as enemies to his majeſty, and this country, who ſhould ad- 
viſe, or by any means attempt, the farther proſecution of offenſive war on the con- 
tinent of North America, for the purpoſe of reducing the revolted colonies to obe- 
dience by force. 

Admiral Rodney obtains a ſignal victory over the French fleet under the command of 
count de Graſſe, near Dominica, in the Weſt Indies, April 12. 

Admiral Hughes, with eleven ſhips, beat off, near the iſland of Ceylon, by the French 
admiral Suffrein, with twelve ſhips of the line, after a ſevere engagement, in which 
both fleets loſt a great number of men, April 13. 

The refolution of the houſe of commons relating to John Wilkes, Eſq; and the Mid- 
dleſex election, paſſed Feb. 17, 1769, reſcinded, May 3. 

The bill to repeal the declaratory act of George I. relative to the legiſlation of Ireland, 
received the royal aſſent, June 20. 

The French took and deſtroyed the forts and ſetilements in Hudſon's Bay, an. we 

1782 'The 
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1532 The Spaniards defeated' in their grand attack on Gibraltar, Sept. I3. 
N concluded berwize the republic of Holland and the United States of A 
| 8. | 
Proviſional articles of peace Ggned at Paris between the Britin and che American 
commiſſioners, by which the Thirteen United American colonies are acknow- 
a by his Britannic majeſty to be free, ſovereign, and independent ſtates, 
ov. 30. 
£73; 4 ee of peace between his Britannic majeſty and the kings. of France 
and Spam, ſigned at Verſailles, Jan. 20. | 
The order of St. Patrick inſtituted, Feb. 5. 
Three earthquakes in Calabria Ulterior and Sicily, defroying a great number of towns 
and inhabitants, Feb. «th, 7th, and 28th. | EE 
Armittice betwixt Great Britain and Holland, Feb. 10. $7 
Ratification of the definitive treaty of peace between Great Britain, Fri ance, Spain, and 
the United States of Amefica, Sept. 3. 
1784 The city of London wait on the king, with an addreſs of thanks for diſmiſſing the 
coalition miniſtry, Jan. 16. 
* The great ſeal ſtolen from the lord chancellor 8 houſe in oe Ormond-ſtreet, 
March 24. | | | 
'The ratification of the eate with Amstel airived, A del 7. 
The definitive treaty - peace between Great Britain — Holland, May 24. 
The memory of Handel commemorated by a grand juhilee at MER 
May 26.—Continued annually for decayed muſicians, &c. 
| Proclamation for a public thankſgiving, July 2. 
Mr. Lunardi aſcended in a balloow from the Artillery-ground, Moorfields, the firſt 
attempt of the kind in England, Sept. 15. 


1785 Dr. Seabury, an American miſſionary, was conſecrated biſhop of Connecticut by fire 


nonjuring Scotch prelates, Nov. 
1786 The king of Sweden prohibited the uſe of torture in his dominions. 

Cardinal Turlone, high inquiſitor at Rome, was publicly dragged out of his car- 
riage by an incenſed multitude, for his cruelty, and hung on a e 50 feet 
high. 

* e Commercial treaty ſigned between England and France. 

Nov. 21. £. 471,000 3 per cent. ſtock transferred to the landgrave of Heſſe, for Heſſian 
ſoldiers loſt in the American war, at G. 30 a man, | 

Dec. 4. Mr. Adams, the American ambaſſador, preſented to the archbiſhop of 
Canterbury Dr. White, of Pennſylvania, and Dr. Provoſt, of New York, to be 
conſecrated biſhops for the United States. They were contecrated Feb. 4, 1787. 

1787 May 21. Mr. Burke, at the bar of the houſe of lords, in the name of all the commons 
of Great Britain, impeached Warren n late governor-general - Bengal, of 
high crimes and miſdemeanors. 
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1787 Aug. 11. The king, by letters patent, creed the province of Nova Scotia into 2 
biſhop's ſee, and appointed Dr, Charles Inglis to be the biſhop. 


1788 In the early part of October, the firſt ſymptoms. appeared of a ſevere diſorder 
| which affiifted our gracious Sovereign. On the 6th, of November they were very 


alarming, and on the x3th a form of prayer for his, weqvery. was ordered by the 
privy council. 


1789 Feb. 17. His Majeſty was pronounced to be i in a ſtate of 'convaleſcence, and on the 
26th to be free from complaint. 


April 23. A general thankſgiving for the King's recovery, who attended the ſervice | 
at St. Paul's with a great Proceiſion, 


July 14. Revolution in neg. of the Baſtile, Execution IC the | gorer- 
nor, &c. 


1799 July 14. Grand elde confederation. in the Champ de Mars. 


1791 July. 14. Great riot at Birmingham, Wee of emos the French Saks, 
„ | 8 | 


MEN of LEARNING, and GENIUS. 


N.B. By the Bs ts FRY, the Tome oben the above Writers died; but when 
that Period happens not to be known, the Age in which they fourifhed + feeni- 


fed by fl. The nomes in Tiolics, are 195 1 have given the 155 Engliſi 
Tranſlatious, exciufi we of School-Books., * | 


907 FJ OMER, the ft orophane writer 10 wr poet, e Pope. 


Heſiod, the Greck. poet, ſuppoſed to live near the time of Homer. Cooke. 
834 Lyeurgus, the Spartan lawgiver. | 


. Coo Sappho, the Greek lyric poeteſs, fl. Fawkes. 
558 Solon, lawgiver of Athens. 
556 Z2£fop, the firſt Greek fabuliſt. Croxal. 
548 Thales, the firſt Greek aſtronomer and geographer. | 
497 Pythagoras, founder of the Pythagorean 1 in Greece. Rowe, 
474 Anacreon, the Greek lyric poet. Fawkes, Addiſon. 
456 Aſchylus, the firſt Greck tragic poet. Potter. 
435 Pindar, the Greek lyric poet. Weft. 
413 Herodotus, of Greece, the firſt writer of pr ophane hiſtory. Littleburye 
407 Ariſtophanes, the Greek comic poet. fl, White. 
| GLA Kats the Greek tragic poet, Woodball. 


DJ 


406 Sophocles, 


A 
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406 Sophocles, ditto. Franklin, Potter. eee e canine) vu) 
Conkucius, the Chineſe philoſopher, fl. tn Ac 
400 Socrates, the founder of moral philoſophy i in Grrece. 
391 Thucydides, the Greek hiſtorian. Smith, Hobbes. 
361 Hippocrates, the Greek phyſician. Clifton, Þ 
| Democritus, the Greek philoſopher. | 
359 Xenophon, the Greek philoſopher and hiſtories Smith, Spelman, AA. Euer. br 
348 Plato, the Greek philoſopher, and diſciple of Socrates. . Sydenham. _ 4 40 
336 Iſocrates, the Greek orator. Dimſdale. | 9 
332 Ariſtotle, the Greek philoſopher, and diſciple of Plato. Hobbes. : „» 
313 Demoſthenes, the Athenian orator, poiſoned himſelf. Leland, Francis. | 
288 Theophraſtus, the Greek philoſopher, and ſcholar of Arittotle, Budgel. 
285 Theocritas, the firſt Greek pattoral poet, fl. Fawkes. 2 
277 Euclid, of Alexandria, in Egypt, the mathematician, fl. R. Simpſon. 
270 Epicurus, founder of the Epicurean philoſophy in Greece. Digby. 
264. Xeno, founder of the Stoic philoſophy in ditto. L-= x 
244 Callimachus, the Greek elegiac poet. 7% 
208 Archimedes, the Greek geometrician. 
184 Plautus, the Roman comic poet. Thornton. 
159 Terence, of Carthage, the Latin comic poet. Colman. 
155 Diogenes, of Babylon, the Stoic philoſopher. 
124 Polibius, of Greece, the Greek and Roman enen Hampton, 
54 Lucretius, the Roman poet. Creech, | 
44 Julius Cæſar, the Roman hiſtorian and Dna killed. Duncan. 
Diodorus Siculus, of Greece, the univerſal hiſtorian, fl. Booth. | | 
Vitruvius, the Roman architect, fl. 
43 Cicero, the Roman orator and philoſopher, put to death, Guthrie, Melmath 
Cornelius Nepos, the Roman biographer, fl. Rowe. 
34 Salluſt, the Roman hiſtorian. Gordon, Roſe, | 
30 Dionyſus of Halicarnaſſus, the Roman hiſtorian, fl. Spelman. 
19 Virgil, the Roman epic poet. Dryden, Pitt, Warton, 
11 Catullus, Tibullus, and Propertius, Roman poets. Grainger, Dart. ö 
A. 8 Horace, the Roman lyric and ſatyric 0 Wanne 
Co 
17 Livy, the Roman hiſtorion, Ray. e e O30 FEST» 
19 Ovid, the Roman elegiac poet. Garth. £ | EET 
20 Celſus, the Roman philoſopher and phyſician, fl, Give. 
25 Strabo, the Greek geographer. 
33 Phædrus, the Roman fabuliſt. Smart. 
45 Paterculus, the Roman hiſtorian, fl. Nærucombe. 
62 Perſius, the Roman ſatiric poet. Brewfer. 


#4, „ 


64 Quintius 
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64 Quintius Curtius, a Roman, hiſtorian of Alexander the Great, fl. Digby. 
Seneca, of Spain, the philoſopher and tragic poet, put to death. L e N 
65 Lucan, the Ronian epic poet, ditto. | Rowwe. * X 
79 Pliny the elder, the Roman natural hiſtorian. Holland. 
93 Joſephus, the Jewiſh hiſtorian.  Whifton, 
94 Epictetus, the Greek ſtoic philoſopher, fl. Mrs. Ae 
95 Quinctilian, the Roman orator and advocate. Guthrie. 
96 Statius, the Roman epic poet. Lewis. | 
Lucius Florus, of Spain, the Roman hiſtorian, fl. 
99 Tacitus, the Roman hiſtorian. Gordon. 
104 Martial, of Spain, the epigrammatic poet. Hay.” 
Valerius Flaccus, the Roman epic poet. 
116 Pliny the younger, hiſtorical letters. Melmoth, Orrery. 
117 Suetonius, the Roman hiſtorian, Hughes. 
119 Plutarch, of Greece, the biographer. Dryden, Langhorne. 
128 Juvenal, the Roman ſatiric poet. Dryden. 
240 Ptolemy, the Egyptian geographer, mathematician, and aftronomer, a. 


250 Juſtin, the Roman hiſtorian, Turnbul. 
161 Arrian, the Roman hiſtorian and philoſopher, fl. Rooke. | ISO 3x1 
167 Juſtin, of Samaria, the oldeſt Chriſtian author after the apoſtles. h 159131 er 


x80 Lucian, the Roman philologer. Dimſdale, Dryden, Franklin, | 
Marcus Aur. Antoninus, Roman emperor and philoſopher. Collier, Epil. 

193 Galen, the Greek philoſopher and phyſician. ef 

200 Diogenes Laertius, the Greek biographer, fl. FOR | 42 

229 Dion Caſſius, of Greece, the Roman hiſtorian, fl. : brook 

254 Origen, a Chriſtian father of Alexandria, 0, VT 
Herodian, of Alexandria, the Roman hiftorian, fl. Hart. | 124.3 gA 

258 Cyprian, of Carthage, ſuffered martyrdom. Marſhal. s = 

273 Longinus, the Greek orator, put to death by Aurelian. Smith.” 

320 Lactantius, a father of the church, fl. 

336 Arius, a prieſt of Alexandria, founder, of the ſe& of Arians. 

342 Euſebius, the eccleſiaſtical hiſtorian and nen Hanmer. 

379 Bazil, biſhop of Cæſaria. 

389 Gregory Nazianzen, biſhop of Conflantinople. 

397 Ambroſe, biſhop of Milan. 

415 Macrobius, the Roman grammarian. | 

428 Eutropius, the Roman hittorian., 

524 Boethius, the Roman poet, and Platonic 8 5 2 

529 Procopius of Cæſarea, the Roman hiſtorian. Holcroft. 

Here ends the illuſtrious liſt of ancient, or, as they are ſtyled, Claſſic authors, for whom 

mankind are indebted to Greece and Rome, thoſe two great theatres of human 


glory: 


\. 
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1535 Sir Thomas More, London; hiſtory, politics, divinity. kl N 1 — 


1657 Dr. William Harvey, Kent, diſcovered the circulation of the blood. 
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giory; but it will ever be regretted, that a ſmall part only of their writings have 
come to our hands. This was owing to the barbarous policy of thoſe fierce illite» 
rate pagans, who, in the fifth century, ſubverted the Roman empire, and: in which 
practices they were joined ſoon after by the Saracens, or followers of Mahomet. 
Conſtantinople alone had eſcaped the ravages of the Barbarians; and to the; few 


- -» literati who ſheltered themſelves within its walls, is chiefly owing. the preſervation 


of thoſe valuable remains of antiquity. To learning, civility, and refinement, ſucceeded 
worſe than Gothic ignorance the ſuperſtition and buffoonery of the church of Rome 2 
Europe therefore produces few names worthy of record during the ſpace of a thouſand 
years; a period which hiſtorians, with great propriety, denominate the dark or Gothic 
ages. 4 85 5 | \ 297 
The invention of printing contributed to the revival of learning in the ſixteenth century, 
from which memorable æra a race of men have ſprung up in a new ſoil, France, Ger- 
many, and Britain; who, if they do not exceed, at lealt equal, the greateſt geniuſes of 
antiquity. Of thefe our own countrymen have the reputation of the firſt rank, with 
whole names we ſhall finiſh our liſt. | 75 ; 
A. CC | | 
735 Bede, a prieſt of Northumberland; Hiſtory of the Saxons, Scots, &c. 
901 King Alfred; hiſtory, philoſophy, and poetry. IP 
1259 Matthew Paris, monk of St. Alban's ; Hiſtory of England. 
1292 Roger Bacon, Somerſetſhire ; natural philoſophy. , 1 5 v4 
1308 John Fordun, a prieſt of Mearns-ſhire ; Hiſtory of Scotland, 881 
1400 Geoffry Chaucer, London; the father of Engliſh poetry. L439 9 
1402 John Gower, Wales; the poet. 


1552 John Leland, London; lives and antiquities, 
1568 Roger Aſcham, Yorkſhire ; philology and polite literature. * 
1572 Rev. John Knox, the Scotch reformer hiſtory of the church of Scotland. en 
1582 George Buchanan, Dumbartonſhire; Hiſtory of Scotland, Pſalms of David, poli- 

ties, &c. oi | | pk. | x 
1598 Edmund Spenſer, London; Fairy Queen, and other poems. 1 5 e | 
1615—25 Beaumont and Fletcher; 53 Dramatic pieces. | | 
1616 William Shakeſpeare, Stratford; 42 tragedies and comedies, | 72 N 
1622 John Napier, of Marcheſton, Scotland; diſcoverer of logarithms. . n 
1623 William Camden, London; hiſtory and antiquities. WW . 
1626 Lord Chancellor Bacon, London; natural philofophy, literature in general. 
1634 Lord Chief Juſtice Coke, Norfolk; laws of England. | 
1638 Ben Jonſon, London; 53 dramatic pieces. me 
1641 Sir Henry Spelman, Norfolk; laws and antiquities. £ 
1654 John Selden, Suſſex: antiquities and laws. | 
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1665 Abraham Cowley, London; miſcellaneous poetry. : 

1674 John Milton, Londan ; Paradiſe Loſt, i * various + other; pieces in verſe and 
£5:17 pros ,-: 

Toth Hyde, earl of "= 3 Wy Wilſhire; ; Hiſtory of the Civil Wars in 1 England. 


* 


1675 James Gregory, Aberdeen; mathematics, geometry, and optics. 


2677 Reverend Dr. Iſaac Barrow, enden ; natural d ee mathematics and ſere 
298m INOAE 153" 

1680 Samuel Butler, Woreeſterſhire; Hudibras, a landes poem. | | 

1685 Thomas Otway, London; 10 tragedies and comedies, with other poems. 

2687. Edmund Waller, Bucks; poems, ſpeeches, letters, &c. 

1688 Dr. Ralph Cudworth, Somerſetſhire; Intellectual Syſtem, 


4689 Dr. Thomas Sydenham, Dorſetſhire; Hiſtory of Phyſic. 
2690 Nathinel Lee, London; 11 tragedies. 


Robert Barclay, Edinburgh; Apology for the e bo 
a6g1 Hon Robert Boyle; natural and experimental philoſophy and theology. 
Sir George McKenzie, Dundee; Antiquities and Laws of Scotland. 


1694 John Tillotſon, archbiſhop of Canterbury, Halifax; 2 54 ſermons. 


1697 Sir William Temple, London ; politics, and polite literature. 

1701 John 48 | Northamptonthure 3 27. tragedies and Ns: fatirie poems, 
Virgi 

1704 John — Somerſetſhire ; z philoſophy, government, ann theo' ogy. 

1705 John Ray, Eſſex; botany, natural philoſophy, and divinity. 

1707 George Farquhar, Londonderry; eight comedies. 

1713 Ant. Aſh. Cowper, earl of Shafteſpury; Characteriſtics. 

1714 — Burnet, Edinburgh, biſhop of Saliſbury ;. hiſtory, biography, ani. 


1 


1718 Nicholas Rowe, Devonſnire; 7 tragedies, tranſlation of Luca 'S Pharſalia. 

79 Reverend John Flamſteed, Derbyſhire; ; mathematics and aſtronomy. | 
Joſeph Addiſon, Wiltſhire ; Spectator, Guardian, poems, politics. 

9 BEE * "Jha Keil, Edinburgh; mathematics and aſtronomy. 

1721 Matthew Prior, London; poems and politics. | 

1724 William Wollaſton, Staffordſhire ; ; Religion of Nature delineat 1 18 

1727 Sir Iſaac Newton, Lincolnſhire; mathematics, geometry, aifonomy, optics. 

1729 Reverend Dr. Samuel Clarke, Norwich mathematics, divinity, &c. 101 
Sir Richard Steele, Dublin; four comedies; papers in Tatler, &c. 
Willam Congreve, Staffordſhire ; ſeven dramatic pieces. 

1732 John Gay, Exeter; poems, fables, and eleven dramatic pieces. 

1734 Dr. John Arbuthnot, Mearns-ſhire; medicine, coins, politics. 

1742 Dr. Edmund Halley ; natural philoſophy, aſtronomy, navigation, 
Dr. Richard Bentley, Yorkſhire ; claſſical learning, criticiſm. 

1 744 Alexander Pope, London ; ; poems, letters, tranſlation of Homer. 


1745 Reverend 
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1746 Colin MfLaurin, Argyleſhi | 
1748 James Thomſon, Roxburgbſhire; Seaſons, and other poems, five tragedies. 


1750 Reverend Dr. Conyers Middleton, Yorkikire ; life of Cicero, &c. 


| 175¹ n Me. John,, Lord Bolingbroke, Surrey; 5 Philoſophy, e and Y 
1754 Dr. Richard Mead, London, on polſbu, plague, ſmall-pox, medicine, | precepts. 


1761 Thomas Sherlock, biſhop of London; 69 ſermons, &c. 


| on Reverend Dr. Edward Young ; ; Night Thoughts, and other n three 


1773 Philip Dormer Stanhope, earl of Cheſterfield; letters. 


1774 Oliver Goldſmith ;. poems, eſſays, and other pieces. * 


CHRONOLOGICAL r 


5 Dr. Jonathan Sui Dublin; poems, polities, and letters. Se, * N er 
Algebfa, View ot Newton's Philoſophy. 


1745 Revell ( 


Reverend Dr. Iſaac Watts, Southampton; logic, philoſophy, plalms, by 
| mons, &c. 9 


Dr. Francis Hutcheſon, Airſnire; Syſtem of Moral Philoſophr. 6 


* 


Andrew Baxter, Old Aberdeen; metaphyſics, and natural peedy. 7 1 


lities. 
Dr. hands Monro, Edinburgh; Anatomy of the Human Body. 


Henry Fielding, Sqmerſetibire; Tom Jones, Joſeph eye &c. | 
1757 Colley Cibber, Londbn ; 25 tragedies and comedies.  _. ee 4 Ve 
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Benjamin Hoadley, biſhop of Wincheſter ; ; ſermons and controverſy. _ x 
Samuel Richardſon, London; Grandiſon, Clariſſa, Pamela. 0 | 
Reverend Dr. John Leland, Lancaſhire, > Anſwer to Deiſtical Writers. 


dies 
| Robert Simſon, Glaſgow; Conic S:Kions, Euclid, Apollotiu.:* 

+768 Reverend Lawrence Sterne; 45 ſermons, Sentimental Journeg Triftram As | 

1769 Robert Smith, Lincolnſhire ; harmonics and optics. 

1770 Reverend Dr. jortin; Life of Eraſmus, Eccleſiaſtical Hiſtory, and ſermons, 4 
Dr. Mark Akenſide, Newcaſtle upon Tyne; poems. | | 4 
Dr. Tobias Smollet, Dumbarconſhire; ; Hiſtory 'of England, novels, tranſla- | 

tions. ' [ 


1771 Thomas Gray, Profeſſor of Modern Hiſtory, Cambridge ; poems. 3 2 4 


George Lord Lyttleton, Worceſterſhire Hiſtory of England. 


Zachary Pearce, biſhop of Rocheſter Annotations on the New Teſtament, be. 
1775 Dr. John Hawkeſworth; eſſays. Wy 
1776 David Hume, Merſe ; Hiſtory of England, and eſſays. 
James Ferguſon, Aberdeenſhire ; ; aſtronomy. 
1777 Samuel Foote, Cornwall ; plays. | | 
17 eg Garrick, Hereford; plays, &. **% 2 ne, 
William Warburton, biſhop 0 9 Divine Legation of Moſes, and various 
; other works. 
1780 Sir William Blackſtone, Judge af the court 12 Common * London ; Commen- 
taries on the Laws of England. | 
2780 Dr, 


+ 
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| 22780 Dr. John Fothgrei l, Yorkſhire ; philoſophy and medicine. oi * 
James Harris; Hermes, Philological Inquiries, and Philoſophical y 6, DG <a 
2782 Thomas Newton, biſhop of Briſtol, Litchfield; eee on the aw" and 


other works. 


n 178 = i John Pringle; Bart. Roxburghſhire ; z Diſeaſes of the Army y. 5 | 

t Henry Home, Lord Kaimes, Scotland; Elements ot Cr idem. Sketches « of the | 

| __ Hiſtory of Man. +67 Fit es 4 

{ 1783 Dr. William Hunter, Lanerkfhire ; anatomy. : | 0 
Dr. Benjamin Kennicott; Hebrew Verſion of the Bible, theologica) tr acts. * 


N 1784 Dr. Thomas Morell; Editor of Ainſworth's W Hedericus 8 Lexicon, and 
* ſome Greek tragedies, 
= Dr. Samuel Johnſon, Litchfield ; Engliſh DiRtonary, 1 biography, eſſays, poetry. 
i Died December 13, aged 71. 5 
j 1785 William Whitehead, Poet Lavreat ; poems and pla VS. . Died April 14. 
ER. Reverend Richard Burn, LL.D.. author of the Juſtice of Peace, Eecleſiaſtical Laws 65 Ae. 
Fay Died Nov. 20. 
: Richard Glover, Eſq; EA Medea, c. Died Nov. 25. 
1786 Jonas Hanway, Eſq ; travels, miſcellaneous. Died Sept. 5, aged 726 | 
1287 Dr. Robert Lowth, biſhop of London; Wh criticiſm, divinity, gr Ammar. Died 


— 


| Nov. 3. 

Soame Jenyns, Ef; Internal Evidence of the Chriſtian Religion, and other pieces. 
| Died Dec. 18. 

| 1788 James Stuart, Eſq; . celebrated by the name of Athenian Stuart.“ Died 
q Feb. Is | 1 i 


Thomas Gainſborough, Eſq; the celebrated painter. Died Aug. "SEW 
Thomas Sheridan, Eſq ; Engliſh Dictionary, works on education, elocytion, &c. 
Died Aug. 14. 4 
William Julius Mickle, Eſq; tran{lator of the Luſiad. 8 Oct. 1 


| 1789 Dr. William Cullen; Practice of Phyſic, Materia Medica, & c. Died Feb. 5. Es 
1790 in Franklin, Eſg; legincity, natural philoſo [vp miſcellanies. Died 
April 17. 


Reverend Thomas "Ig B. D. Poet Laureat; Hiſtory — Engliſn Poetry, 
Dr. Adam Smith; Moral Sentiments, Inquiry into the Wealth of Nations, f 
John Howard, Eig. Account of Priſons and Lazarettos, &c. 

1791 Dr. Richard Price, Annuities, &c. . 

John Weſley, a popular preacher amongſt the Methodiſts, | 
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